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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


In  contemplating  the  evidence  by  which  the  truth  of  religion  is 
confirmed,  it.  is  scarcely  possible  for  an  attentive  observer  not 
to  be  impressed  with  its  extensive  variety.  This  consideration 
obviously  applies  to  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  the  import- 
ance of  moral  obligation,  as  taught  by  the  light  of  nature;  but 
it  is  at  least  equally  striking,  with  reference  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  unfolded  to  mankind  in  the  sacred  oracles. 
Many  good  men  have  strongly  expressed  the  satisfaction  and 
comfort  they  have  found  in  considering  the  variety,  as  well  as 
force,  of  the  proofe  that  establish  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  following  candid  declaration  on  this 
subject,  furnished  by  a  man  justly  celebrated,  at  once  for  his 
successful  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  his  zealous 
efforts  in  behalf  of  evangelical  piety,  seems  peculiarly  worthy 
of  attention : — 

*^  Anxious  in  my  little  measure,"  says  the  late  Mr  Wilber- 
FORCB,  ^*to  contribute  to  the  support  of  this  great  cause,  may 
it  be  permitted  me  to  state  one  argument,  which  impresses  my 
mind  with  particular  force.  This  is,  the  great  variety  of  the 
kinds  of  evidence  which  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  confirmation  thereby  afforded  of  its  truth — the 
proof  from  prophecy— from  miracles— from  the  character  of 
Christ — ^from  that  of  his  apostles — ^from  the  nature  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity — ^from  the  nature  and  excellence  of  her 
practical  precepts — from  the  accordance  we  have  lately  pointed 
out  between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  system  of  Christianity > 
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whether  considered  eadi  in  itself  or  in  their  mutual  relaliim  to 
each  other — ^from  other  species  of  internal  evidence,  afforded  in 
the  more  abundance  in  proportion  as  the  sacred  records  have 
been  scrutinized  with  greater  care — from  accounts  of  cotempo- 
rary,  or  nearly  cotemporary,  writers — ^from  the  impossibility  of 
accounting,,  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  for  its  promulgation  and  early  prevalence:  these 
and  otheir  lineb  of  atgumieht  have  fedl  beeii  bfoUght  forward, 
and  ably  urged  by  diflferent  writers,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
struck  the  minds  of  different  observers  more  or  less  forcibly. 
Now,  granting  that  some  obscure  and  illiterate  men,  residing 
in  a  distant  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  plotted  to  im- 
|X)se  a  'BotgBTj  \i^n  the  world;  didtighbdtiiefiMmtttioAfor  tte 
fitt^postirr^  ttiight^  tod  ihAeed  intist^  htt¥e  b^^  attempted  to  te 
1^ ;  it  wm^j  at  lealBl;  tt)  iny  uhdemattding;^  AimSly  iifipos8i>- 
bb  that  *o  ihtknjr  Hiff^tni  'apedtt^  ofpf^fi^  aM^  all  sd  sVJim^^ 
tiiotdd  h^ve  font  theii*  t^kcMiriM  )dd,  hnd  hav^  united  Ib^ 
}Mft<  foh^  in  the  e^b&hin^t  of  th^  fial^dddt  Itftta^bssiit 
'^e  i^ader  in  istinlatihg;  th^  vUxxk  bf  this  itd^^eit^  to  cMeMclr 
nj[k>]i  h6w  diiaferekit  a  fbbtuij^,  ih  VtA^  i^pecl^  ^^  ieiS(s^  «Very 
Oth^t  r^figidtm  systietn,  without  ejcd^ptioii,  whieh  Wias  evet  pri^ 
{>d^  td  OcL^  world ;  ahtl,  ittdeied,  every  othlei*  Ustoiicid  fe^t  <rf 
which  the  thith  has  b^eii  at-  iJl  contested."  * 

dttice  the  evidence  of  the  diVin^  origiii  tod  tothorit]^  txf  tite 
Chrtstito  system  is  thus  dopiouli  tod  f  aried,  its  friends  d^ght 
tao  'dbUbt  to  itnpifoVe  it,  in  all  itis  exti^nt,  both  fbi*  tih^  ^hffir^ 
tion  of  their  own  faith  and  hope,  and  for  the  defehci^  of  ^^  ihte 
^t^t  t'aude^  i^^gainst  the  assault^  of  its  adversaries. 

in  f()in?7ahiing  any  sieculto  ehterprise,  men  toe  accustbin^ 
to  ^riipVoy,  ^thtout  hesitiettion,  All  tfaos^  expedients^  hbW  di- 
Visrsified  soever,  which  thi^y  know  to  be  dbhdUciV^  to  the  pfd- 
f)bBed  di&d^.  The  active  husbtodmto  is  ditreful  t»  dmit  no 
ipedes  of  appliication  that  app(^iis  subservient  to  the  ameltoht- 
tioh  of  Uie  soli,  tod  the  increase  of  its  productions.  The  skil- 
ful physician,  in  prescribing  a  compound  knedicine  for  re<4nvi- 
gor&ting  the  enfeebled  constitutioh  of  his  patient,  Will  Mt 

•  SVllberfbrce's  t^ractical  View  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  Bystiems  df 
Profcttifd  Chrisriaiw^  S:c.,  ch.  v.  pp.  2S0,  231 Fmh  editiota. 
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flMMUmily  rejiedt  toy  one  lun]^  wfaitoe  efficienoj  in  its  own 
|)raj[K»rti5ii,  ifhek  aMooiated  mik  othar  iii|rredieiito,  lie  iiaiiito 
IWMii  to  dtMibt*     The  ^tatsranlH  who  dswtes  his  time  add 
tidMtB  to  die  W^fiu^  and  |^lory  of  his  country)  gladly  adopts 
Uk  that  olig^ct  a  dlv^ty  of  eoacurrent  meastaiw  which,  with 
bem^cial  eflfect^  and  without  htiaterial  moonreiiieneey  may  be 
^iiiiultaa^^y  ponlued.    Th^  oommander  to  whose  Wour 
the  dieftAiee  tdf  a  gpreat  dty  is  iiitriisted»  will  oTeriook  no  engine 
or  weapon  of  war^  and  riight  no  jMrecauthm)  calculated  to  r^l 
the  aggressions  of  die  foe,  and  to  insure  the  preserratioil  of  the 
city.     To  add  no  more  Examples  in  so  clear  a  p(4nt;  nether 
the  lustorian  ^ho  is  solicitous  to  establirii  an  im^ttant  fact, 
nor  the  philosopher  who  feels  deefdy  attariied  to  a  particular 
dogma,  discovers  any  reluctance  to  aVail  himself^  in  its  entire 
length  and  breadth^  of  the  raried  eyidence  that  goes  to  authen- 
dcate  the  fiuct,  or  to  demonstmte  the  dogma  in  qu^tion*  What- 
et^  confidence  may  be  repos^  in  any  one  argument  or  class 
«f  argumentsi  as  peculiarly  cogent^  no  legitimate  elem^t  will 
be  ^anton^iiglected^  and  lio  valid  proof  unjusUy  disparaged. 
Hie  application  of  these  allusions  to  the  all-absorbing  to^nc 
h4f€ife  us,  it  perfectly  obvious.  While  theaiguinents  on  which 
the  truth  of  Christianity  rests  are  wonderfully  varied,  and 
whills  it  is  impossible  to  assign  limits  to  the  new  illustiaticms 
of  Which  these  Turious  argum^its,  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
and  atttive  advocates  of  the  cause,  are  Susceptible^  lumid  the 
progteiBsiTte  evolutions  of  providence  and  the  acceleiiated  ad- 
vances of  sdence,  it  becomes  Christians  duly  to  appreciate 
diis  variety,  and  to  behold  with  pleasure  the  numberless  con- 
verging rays  that  delightfully  combine  to  place  the  heavenly 
origin  of  their  religion  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactoi^ 
light.   These  diversified  evidences  are  all.  (Supplied,  in  adorable 
wisdom  and  liberality,  by  the  same  grracious  Ood  firmn  whom 
every  good  and  ev^  perfect  gift  descends.   Though  difiering 
from  each  other  in  their  nature  and  force,  they,  are  not  dis- 
ecMrdantv     Eiach  merits  our  devout  attention^  and  all  of  them 
harmoniously  coMipemte  in  their  respective  places,  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  same  facts  and  doctrines,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  glory  of  the  same  Redeemer,  and  for  th«  &ssV.W\- 
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ance  of  a  ^'  common  salvation/'  equally  suited  to  men  of  every 
nation  and  class.  The  diversity  of  tastes  and  habits  by  which 
the  human  family  are  characterised,  is  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
respondent diversity  in  the  maimer  in  which  they  are  apt  to 
be  impressed  and  convinced.  The  ^^  various  lines  of  argument," 
as  Mr  Wilberforce  remarks  in  the  above  extract,  ^^have  struck 
the  ininds  of  different  observers  more  or  less  forcibly ;"  and  a 
species  of  proof  which  to  the  understanding  of  one  man  seems 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory,  may  to  another,  whose  mind  is  dif- 
ferently constituted  or  disposed,  appear  the  most  convincing 
of  all  demonstrations,  and  become  the  hallowed  channel  by 
which  all  the  treasures  of  sacred  truth,  and  all  the  joys  of  vital 
religion,  are  conveyed  and  brought  home  to  his  soul. 

Those  writers,  then,  however  learned  and  sincere,  must  be 
taxed  with  an  unhappy  indiscretion,  who,  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  have  attempted,  unwarrantably,  to 
weaken  the  force,  or  to  reduce  the  value,  of  any  one  proof  by 
which  its  claims  are  sustained.  Every  author,  indeed,  who 
contributes  his  efforts  in  favour  of  the  gospel,  is  at  full  liberty 
either  to  exhibit  a  summary  of  the  varied  lines  of  argument, 
or  to  confine  his  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  evidence ;  and  if 
he  restrict  his  inquiry  to  a  particular  department,  he  may, 
without  incurring  the  least  imputation,  make  choice  of  any 
branch  of  the  argument  he  is  pleased  to  select.  But  boldly 
to  depreciate  those  bulwarks  of  Christianity  of  which  he  is  not 
inclined  to  take  advantage,  betrays  a  culpable  precipitance. 

Some  excellent  authors,  peculiarly  alive  to  that  ample  satis- 
fieu;tion  and  exquisite  delight  which  its  sublime  doctrines  and 
holy  precepts,  with  the  whole  contexture  of  its  divine  records, 
are  fitted  to  impart  to  a  rightly  constituted  mind,  have  allowed 
themselves,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  speak  in  too  dispar 
aging  terms  of  the  evidence  arising  from  the  accomplishment 
of  prophecy,  and  from  tlie  glorious  miracles  by  which  revela- 
tion is  attested. 

A  host  of  writers,  on  the  contrary,  including  individuals  of 
distinguished  erudition  and  ability,  have  represented  the  mi- 
racles of  the  gospel,  in  connection  with  the  other  external 
proofs  of  its  heavenly  original,  as  forming  almost  the  sole 
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ground  of  our  belief.  According  to  their  apprehensions,  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  owing  either  to  its  own  na- 
ture and  complexion  and  the  difficulties  attending  it,  or  to  the 
incapacity  of  mankind  for  pronouncing  a  correct  judgment  on 
the  subject,  is  either  altogether  inconclusive,  or  possessed  of 
very  inconsiderable  weight. 

The  readers  of  the  New  Family  Library  can  hardly  fail 
to  observe,  that  its  publishers  have  been  strictly  on  their  guard 
against  countenancing  either  of  these  two  opposite  extremes. 
"^The  various  proofe  of  Natural  Religion  are  ably  stated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  and  the  first  three  volumes  com- 
prise a  series  of  treatises  in  support  of  Revealed  Religion,  in 
which  equal  justice  is  done  to  the  external  and  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Christian  faith.     The  reality  of  the  miracles 
is  successfully  vindicated  in  Paley*s  HortB  PaulincBj  and  in 
several  of  Werenfels'  Dissertations;  whilst,  in  Dr  Bogue's 
Essay,  not  only  this,  but  almost  every  other  branch  of  the 
external  evidence,  is  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasing  and 
convincing.     The  reader  will  at  the  same  time  perceive  that 
the  internal  evidence  has  been  amply  brought  forward,  and 
placed  in  a  variety  of  lights.     The  harmony  subsisting  be- 
twixt Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ;  the  analogy  of  each 
to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature;  the  entire  concord 
and  undesigned  coincidences  betwixt  the  inspired  historian  of 
Paul's  ministry,  and  the  epistolary  writings  of  that  apostle; 
the  excellence  of  revealed  religion,  the  spirit  of  piety  it  every 
where  breathes,  and  the  motives  to  virtue  it  proposes;  part  at 
least  of  the  numerous  considerations  by  which  the  true  Canon 
of  Scripture  is  settled,  and  its  plenary  Inspiration  proved;  a 
great  proportion  of  the  arguments  advanced  to  demonstrate 
the  divine  authority,  first  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  of 
the. New;  and,  finally,  the  discussions  on  the  reason  of  faith 
and  the  permanent  utility  of  Scripture — all  these  coipbined, 
present  a  body  of  internal  evidence  in  defence  of  Christianity, 
calculated,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  convince  the  incredu- 
lous, and  to  establish  the  wavering,  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
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the  faith  of  believers,  and  to  incite  them  to  walk  worthy  of 
that  high  vocation  wherewith  they  are  called. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  trespam  on  the  patience  of  the 
re^er  by  any  lengthened  illustradon.  All  that  now  remains 
is  briefly  to  notice  the  different  works  that  compose  the  pre- 
sent volume,  to  the  leading  topics  of  which  a  slight  allusion 
has  just  been  made. 

In  arranging  these  productions,  the  first  place,  from  the 
natural  ordor  of  the  subject,  was  due  to  the  original  Essay  on 
the  IKvine  Authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  which  the 
publishers  are  indebted  to  the  B^v.  George  Scott.  Of  this 
performance  it  may  at  leafet  be  said,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  writer  of  the  Introduction  to  Butler's  Analogy  in  a  pre- 
vious Volumei,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  ^*  a  very  able  and  discriminating  Essay  on  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Butler's  worit."*  Hie  larger  production  now 
furnished  by  the  same  pen  will  commend  itself^  we  confidently 
anticipate,  to  general  approbation^  as  th<3  fruit  of  mature  study 
and  extensive  research,  and  as  an  example  of  powerful  reason- 
ing, in  union  with  vivid  description,  highly  creditable  to  the 
tdents  of  the  author. 

Dr  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  second  work  in  the  series,  attracted  great  at- 
tention at  its  first  appearance  in  1801;  and,  in  all  probability, 
it  Will  long  continue  to  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Christian  public.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  modest  statements  he  will  find  in  the  author's 
own  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition,  relative  to  the  original  occasion 
and  design  of  his  writing  it;  the  form  in  which  it  is  composed; 
the  impressions  it  has  undergone;  the  translations  of  this  Essay 
executed  not  only  in  the  French  tongUe,  but  also  in  Italiait, 
German^  and  Dutch ;  and,  in  fine,  the  spiritual  good  whidi, 
by  the  divine  blessing,  it  proved  the  means  of  efiecting.  The 
short  Memoir  of  Dr  Bogue  prefixed  is  partly,  though  not  en- 
tirely, derived,  both  in  its  materials  and  diction,  from  the  ac- 

*   I^sliyteriaii  Rcviiw,  vo?.  v.  p.  593. 
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count  of  him  that  appeared  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  aoon 
after  the  death  of  that  eminent  minister.  Those  who  feel  de- 
airous  of  more  d««un,tontial  mfomatioB  .^garding  bim  must 
consult  his  Life,  written  by  his  intimate  friend,  Dr  Bennett. 

These  two  valuable  Essays  on  the  Divine  Authority,  the 
one  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  other  of  th^  New,  are  not 
unsuitably  succeeded  by  two  Dissertations  of  a  foreign  author, 
relating  to  the  sacred  origin  of  the  whole  Bible.  These  two, 
with  the  four  that  appeared  in  the  first  V4>lume,  are  all  the 
Dissertations  on  this  subject  written  by  that  able  theologian. 
Whoever  wishes  to  form  an  accurate  qjinion  of  their  tenor  and 
their  value,  will  find  all  the  assistance  he  requires  in  the  PrefiEtce 
by  the  esteemed  translator,  who  has  conferred  an  important  oUi- 
gmtion  on  Christians  in  this  country,  by  supplying  them  with  an 
English  version  of  these  excellent  Dissertations;  which,  though 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  Latin 
original,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  fidthful  and  correct. 

The  next  in  order  in  this  collection  is  the  composition  of  a 
man  whose  memory  is  much  blessed  in  Scotland,  and  whose 
able  and  pious  writings  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  some  other  countries.  It  Is  eulogised  by  the  late  Rev.  John 
Newton  of  London,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr  S-r. — >-r,  in  the 
Mowing  terms;— 

'^  I  set  a  high  vi^ue  upon  this  book  of  Mr  Halyburton's;  so 
that  unless  I  could  replace  it  with  another,  I  know  not  if  I 
would  part  with  it  for  its  weight  in  gold.  The  first  and  long^ 
est  treatise  (which  relates  to  the  Necessity  of  Divine  Revelfr^ 
tion)  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  master^piece,  but  I  would  ohi^y 
wish  you  to  peruse  the  Essay  ponpeming  Faith,  towards  the 
close  of  the  book.  I  need  not  beg  you  to  read  it  car^iilly,  and 
to  read  it  all.  Hie  importance  of  the  subject,  its  immediate 
connection  with  your  inquiries,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  reason*- 
ing,  will  render  the  motive  of  my  request  unneeessary,  I  can-^ 
not  style  him  a  very  elegant  writer;  and  being  a  Scotsman,  he 
abounds  vfith  the  Scottish  idiom.  But  you  will  prefer  truth 
to  ornament."* 

•  Newton'f  Cardiphonia,  vol.  i.    Eight  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Let.  2. 
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Even  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt,  on  every  point, 
the  sentiments  of  Halyburton,  will  admit  that,  in  this  Essay, 
he  displays  a  very  penetrating  intellect;  and  that  he  was  not 
unfit  for  maintaining  a  dispute  with  the  celebrated  Locke, 
some  of  whose  positions  he  contests.  The  deep-toned  piety 
of  his  spirit  too,  and  his  candid  allusions  to  his  own  experience 
in  reference  to  the  subject  he  discusses,  lend  a  charm  to  the 
writing.  A  few  Notes  are  subjoined  to  this  Essay,  consisting 
mostly  of  extracts  from  Dr  Owen,  illustrative  of  the  same  in- 
teresting topic.  Several  other  Notes,  we  are  sensible,  might, 
with  propriety,  have  been  added.  For  all  the  particulars  de* 
tailed  in  the  short  Memoir  of  Professor  Halyburton,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Memoir  of  his  Life,  published  a  few  years  after 
his  decease,  with  a  recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr  Isaac 
Watts. 

The  volume  is  concluded  by  a  work  of  the  judicious  and 
worthy  Dr  Guyse,  on  the  Standing  Use  of  Scripture,  which 
was  first  published,  by  request,  in  the  year  1724,  when  he 
was  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Hertford,  to  whom  he  de- 
dicated the  work;  and  reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1790.  This 
esteemed  publication  is  not  merely  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  permanent  usefulness  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  inculcates  so  forcibly  the  necessity  of  a  personal 
application  of  its  precious  contents,  and  supplies  so  many  ex- 
cellent counsels,  in  reference  both  to  the  means  of  attaining  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  sense,  and  to  the  practical  improve- 
ment of  their  instructions  for  our  own  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare,  that  every  pious  reader  may  be  expected  to  welcome 
it  as  a  most  useful  and  appropriate  conclusion  to  a  series  of 
Treatises  on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  work  of  Dr  Guyse,  which  is 
here  published  as  a  Treatise  in  two  Parts,  each  comprising  se- 
veral chapters  and  sections,  originally  consisted  of  a  course  of 
sermons.  The  alteration  thus  adopted  in  it  forms,  though  it 
required  the  omission  of  a  few  sentences  or  paragraphs  in  the 
discourses,  at  the  commencement  of  some  and  at  the  close  of 
others,  we  do  consider,  on  the  whole,  a  decided  improvement. 
Nothing  material  has  been  suppressed;  and  though  in  this 
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treatise,  and  also  in  the  one  immediately  preceding,  some  an- 
tiquated terms  have  given  place  to  others  more  consonant  to 
the  present  mode  of  writing,  the  sense  remains  quite  imaltered, 
and  even  the  fireedoms  used  with  the  lang^uage  are  few  and  tri- 
vial. The  account  of  Dr  Guyse  is  copied  verbatim  from  the 
Glasgow  edition. 

May  he  who  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the 
eater,  accompany  with  his  blessing  the  united  labours  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  in  this  and  the  foregoing  volumes,  that 
*^  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  which  they  are  intended  to  vindi- 
cate and  recommend,  *^  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified !" 
Amen. 

D.   F. 


Kennaway,  February,  1835. 
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parated* I  and  thy  people,  from  all  the  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 

earth. 

* 

Cosl  all'  egro  fanelul  porglamo  aspersi 

Di  soave  lleor  i^  orll  del  vasot 

Succhi  amari  ingannato  intanto  imbeve, 

E  dall*  Inganno  suo  vita  riceve. 

Tasso. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  usual  with  authors,  who  write  upon  the  evidence  of  our 
religion,  to  take  it  up  in  its  perfected  form,  as  exhibited  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and,  having  first  es- 
tablished the  divme  authority  of  that  plan,  to  reason  from  it 
by  inference,  to  prove  the  divine  sanction  to  the  preparatory 
dispensations.  If  the  works  of  more  than  human  might,  and 
the  doctrines  of  more  than  human  wisdom,  prove  that  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  were  accredited  with  a  divine  commission  to 
teach  the  truth  to  man — if  these  prove  that  they  were  under 
the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  author  of  all  truth ;  and  if 
they,  in  all  their  reasonings,  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of 
the  divine  orifi^  of  the  preparatory  dispensation,  the  conclu- 
sion is  fair  and  legitimate,  tnat  the  truth  of  both,  as  a  divine 
revelation,  rests  upon  the  sanction  of  the  same  authority.  This 
process  of  argument  is  not  sophistical,  nor  reasoning  in  a  vicious 
circle.  The  Christian  advocate  does  not  assume  the  truth  of 
the  one  system  as  the  premises  of  a  proposition,  which  need  or 
admit  of  no  proof,  and  argue  from  the  assumption  of  this  sys- 
tem of  principles  to  establish  the  divine  claim  of  another  system, 
which  18  less  clear,  or  more  feebly  established.  But  viewing 
the  whole  as  one  plan  throughout  the  entire  four  thousand 
years  of  its  histoiy,  he  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  completely 
developed  revelation  of  it;  he  glances  back  through  all  the 
various  periods  of  its  diversified  history,  and  poinlVR^  ovjX  \Nx^ 
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harmony  and  mutual  subordination  of  every  one  of  its  parts, 
he  comes  forth  with  an  accumulated  and  greatly  strengthened 
argument  for  the  oneness  of  the  authorship,  and  the  divinity 
and  unerring  truth  of  the  whole.  If  the  final  dispensation  l>e 
established  by  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  every  rightly 
constituted  mind,  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  certainty  to 
the  more  general  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  whole, 
is  to  prove  their  inseparable  unity,  and  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  books  that  claim  to  be  admitted  as  parts  of 
the  Canon  of  truth,  as  it  gradually  discloses  itself  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  It  is  also  the  mode  which  first  presents 
it^lf  to  the  mind  which  is  examining  into  the  dealings  of  God 
towards  man,  with  the  design  of  establishing  its  faith  upon  a 
firm  and  satisfactory  foundation.  The  first  impulse  of  such  an 
inquirer  must  be  to  look  back,  from  the  point  of  progressive 
knowledge,  on  which  the  history  of  truth  and  the  lapse  of 
time  have  placed  him,  over  the  long  and  wondrous  course  of 
that  experience  through  which  the  successive  generations  of 
men  have  been  led.  He  can  trace  upward,  with  cautious  and 
inquiring  step,  through  the  whole  of  that  great  record  of  the 
history,  and  the  fate  of  the  world;  he  can  examine  at  leisure, 
and  with  matured  knowledge,  every  stage  and  onward  move- 
ment of  a  work  of  power,  combined  with  a  system  of  truth, 
which,  he  must  be  more  and  more  convinced  as  his  search  prcv 
oeeds,  has  been  all  along  under  a  higher  and  more  unerring 
guidance  than  the  unsanctioned  conjectures  of  imaginatioQ, 
and  the  ever-varying  opinions  of  human  philosophy.  In  re- 
spect of  this  examination,  we  have  an  immense  advantage  over 
tne  men  who  lived  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  our 
religion.  From  the  light,  that  Christianity,  in  its  unveiled 
perfection,  throws  back  on  all  the  preparatory  diq>eiisations, 
we  can  now  see  clearly  that  all  the  elementary  doctrines  of  its 
high  theology  were  exhibited  through  the  senses  to  the  ftiith 
of  the  believer  from  the  dawn  of  time.  It  was  only,  however, 
with  dim  and  uncertain  prospect,  that  the  eye  even  of  strong 
faith  could  pierce  through  the  golden  mist  of  the  thousands  of 
years  which  intervened  between  that  time  and  the  arising  of 
the  brighter  day  destined  to  dispel  all  the  doubts  and  ignorance 
of  man — it  was  only  with  efibrt  that  man  could  raise  himself 
above  the  materiality  of  those  symbols  which  prefigured  reali- 
ties that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  could  never  have  discovered 
nor  invented. 

When  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth  is  before  us,  how- 
ever, though  it  is  of  no  essential  consequence,  as  afi*ecting  the 
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soundness  of  the  conclusion,  at  what  part  of  that  system  we 
commence  our  investigations,  still  that  process  seems  more  na- 
tural and  likely  to  prove  more  satisfactory,  which  would  com- 
mence with  the  early  dispensations,  and  trace  them  down  through 
the  CQurse  of  time,  as  they  gradually  expand,  aiid  prepare  the 
mind  of  those  who  were  under  them  for  the  reception  of  that 
crowning  system,  which  explains  all  the  mysteries,  and  spiri- 
tualizes and  removes  all  the  temporary  rites,  most  of  which,  of 
themselves,  had  no  obvious  meaning,  and  no  moral  efficacy. 
In  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  regarding  the 
Divine  Authoritvof  the  Old  Testament,  then,  afield  of  bounds 
less  extent  and  inunense  riches  opens  to  our  view.  To  treat 
it  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  grandness  and  divinity  of  the 
subject,  is  what  no  uninspired  mmd  can  pretend  to.  God  has 
indeed  set  all  his  work  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness 
before  us,  and  has,  with  the  tender  affection  of  a  father,  and 
the  condescending  indulgence  of  an  unwearied  teacher,  trained 
the  world  from  its  infancy  for  four  thousand  years,  through  the 
simple  elements  of  those  divine  truths  that  elevate  and  purify 
the  mind,  that  he  might  lead  his  believing  and  trusting  children 
up  through  the  ascending  steps  of  the  visible  and  created,  of 
the  temporal  and  perishing,  to  his  own  throne,  and  dwelling- 
place,  and  presence  in  eternity.  On  this  side  of  time,  justice 
will  never  oe  done  to  a  subject,  which,  in  its  relations  in  the 
councils  of  eternity,  ascends  above  the  stretch  of  the  highest 
created  intellect,  and,  in  its  consequences,  through  the  history 
of  an  undisclosed  eternity.  It  is  the  history  oi  that  work  in 
its  preparation,  through  which  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  is 
maae  Known  to  the  principalities  and  powers  of  heaven — ^it  is 
the  contemplation  of  that  plan  of  divine  government,  the  awful 
mysteriousness  of  which  angels  desire  to  look  into  in  profound 
meditation,  upon  which  they  find  delighted  exercise/  for  their 
highest  and  purest  spiritual  intellie^ence,  and  matter  of  raptu- 
rous song,  to  tune  those  golden  harps,  that  day  and  night 
sound  forth  the  Hallelujahs  of  Heaven  round  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal. 

It  is  this  very  grandeur  and  vastness  of  the  subject,  which, 
while  it  ascends  so  high,  and  stretches  so  far,  is,  in  its  elemen- 
tary and  practical  pnnciples,  level  to  the  apprehension  and 
feeling  of  the  child  and  the  unlearned,  draws  the  mind  onward 
to  contemplate  it  in  its  ever-varying  wisdom  and  ever-change- 
less certainty.  It  is  no  tower  of  Babel,  constructed  of  the  ill- 
assorted  and  crumbling  materials  of  the  many-tongued  and  \dx- 
ring  philosophies  of  vain  and  ambitious  men — \t  \%  a  cc^e^^ieii 
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temple,  reared  by  those  hands  that  laid  and  support  the  pillars  of 
the  universe,  every  column  and  stone  of  which  is  of  heavenly 
mould  and  living  energy,  the  top  of  which  indeed  reaches  to 
heaven,  and  bears  up  the  throne  of  the  Judge  and  Saviour  of 
the  world,  lliough  we  cannot  enter  without  awe  the  portals 
of  this  palace  of  the  King  of  Glory,  we  may  yet  enter  it  with 
humble  confidence,  since  every  word  he  has  uttered  from  its 
sacred  shrine,  he  calls  upon  every  one  of  the  sons  of  men  who 
have  ears,  to  hear.  None  can  pretend  that  he  has  entered  into 
the  council-chamber  of  heaven,  and  understood  the  reasons  and 
motives  of  all  God's  dealings  and  dispensations  with  men;  yet 
standing  on  this  high  tower  of  eternal  truth,  which  rises  fieur 
above  all  the  mists  and  fogs  of  human  error  and  prejudice,  we 
are  enabled  to  see  deeper  into  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
those  plans  of  the  divuie  government  of  this  world,  and  become 
wiser  and  holier,  as  we  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  holi- 
ness and  truth  of  heaven. 

Our  design  in  the  following  Essay  is  not  to  brin^  forward 
the  whole  array  of  the  usual  historic  and  external  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  nor  to  repeat  the 
common  arguments  of  the  internal  evidence  of  their  divine 
origin,  which  has  been  done  convincingly  in  several  of  the 
treatises  of  the  First  and  Second  Volumes  of  this  work.  Our 
line  of  argument  will  be  very  general,  and,  we  trust,  will 
exhibit  strongly  the  constant  presence  and  superintendence  of 
God  over  the  whole,  and  bring  forth  the  internal  light  of  that 
truth  which  pervades  the  record.  We  cannot,  however,  alto- 
gether overlook  that  external  evidence,  for  it  comes  to  us  as 
an  echo  of  the  truth  from  every  clime  of  this  round  earth. 
That  evidence  is  written  in  enduring  characters  on  her  ever- 
lasting hills  and  flinty  rocks,  in  her  lowly  valleys  and  ocean 
caves.  Fragments  of  this  evidence  are  found  in  all  records  of 
ancient  heathen  wisdom,  and  heathen  folly ;  the  speculations 
of  philosophy  found  their  data,  as  well  as  deductions,  upon  the 
scattered  remains  of  tradition,  that  ascend  beyond  even  the 
elements  of  all  civil  history.  All  nations  of  the  earth,  how- 
ever remote  from  each  other  in  time  and  in  space,  however 
barbarous  or  civilized,  have  transmitted,  from  generation  to 
generation,  remains  of  these  truths,  both  in  feet  and  doctrine, 
and  ritual  observance,  which,  isolated  and  of  themselves,  are 
unintelligible  and  unaccountable,  but  all  speak  a  clear  lan- 
guage when  brought  back  to  the  temple  of  God,  and  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  records  of  that  book,  which  has  pre- 
served the  history  of  the  changes  of  material  nature,  and  the 
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history  of  the  condition,  and  fate,  and  future  destiny  of  the  in- 
telligent beings  who  people  it. 

God  has  never  left  himself  without  many  witnesses  of  his 
being  and  his  attributes.  They  are  numerous  as  the  stars  of 
heaven,  numerous  as  the  works  of  his  hands,  as  his  ways  of 
providence,  as  his  word  of  revelation,  as  his  institutions  of  po- 
sitive observance,  spread  over  the  earth,  and  preserved  among 
men.  These  all  speak  one  language,  which  is  understood  by 
every  tribe  of  every  clime;  and  we  will  find  that  they  all  point 
harmoniously  to  that  recorded  system  of  truth,  whose  contents 
and  spirit  we  are  about  to  study.  In  short,  we  will  find  that  the 
divine  authority  of  our  truth  is  based  upon  evidence  that  no- 
thing can  shake  or  weaken — that  every  thing  recorded,  either 
in  &ct  or  opinion,  since  the  world  b^an,  contributes  to  establish 
and  confirm.  We  cannot  doubt  tnat  as  the  historv  of  tim^ 
flows  on;  as  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  draw  to  their  com- 
pletion; as  the  outstanding  prophecies,  of  mighty  import  and 
mysterious  meaning,  are,  one  after  another,  fulfilled;  as  the  spi- 
jrit  and  power  of  that  truth  are  understood  and  felt;  as  its  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  and  weaknesses,  as  well  as  to  the  loftiest 
and  noblest  energies  of  the  human  soul,  are  perceived  and  felt 
— all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  men  will  be  brought,  by  a  will- 
ing and  delighted  obedience,  to  submit  to  its  teaching  and  its 
power. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  VIEWED  A8  A  HI8TOEICAL  RECOBO  OP  GOD  8  MORAL 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WORLD. 


We  intend  to  consider  this  history  not  merely  as  a  recxml  of 
£Eict8,  proving  the  government  of  God  over  his  creatures,  but 
also  as  a  record  of  doctrines,  established  upon,  or  flowing  from, 
these  known  and  proved  instances  of  divine  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind.     Assuming,  for  the  time,  the  truth  of  the 
whole  of  that  system  of  religion  that  began  to  be  delivered  to 
Adam,  and  was  completed  m  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  cannot  conceive  any  method  so  fit  as  that  which  has  been 
followed,  for  proving  the  unity  of  the  plan,  and  the  unity  of 
the  authorship;  we  can  conceive  no  other  method,  indeed,  that 
would  have  at  all  answered  the  purpose.     All  the  high  and 
abstract  truths  of  material  science  are  based  upon  outward  ex- 
istences and  materisd  things,  and  can  be  demonstrated  only 
by  an  appeal  to  these ;  all  the  principles  of  the  science  of  go- 
vernment are  deductions  from  history,  the  experienced  result 
of  the  working  of  different  systems  of  law  adapted  to  various 
states  of  society,  and  of  the  conflict  or  co-operation  of  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  under  different  degrees  of  restraint;  even  the 
higher  and  purer  abstractions  of  mental  science  may  be  traced 
through  the  copious  stream  of  language,  and  the  almost  bound- 
less affiliation  of  ideas,  to  the  material  existences  and  tangible 
relations  of  earth.     Now,  if  there  be  a  gradual  and  progres- 
sive development  of  the  truths  of  that  religion,  analogous  to 
the  advancement  of  the  general  mind  of  man  in  knowledge, 
and  the  arts  and  refinements  of  society,  unless  such  a  historic 
record  had  been  kept  from  the  first  of  time,  it  would  have  been 
altogether  impossible  to  trace  the  connexion  between  one  stage 
of  the  process  of  development  and  another,  between  one  form 
of  doctrinal  truth  and  another,  one  dispensation  and  another. 
Divine  truth  would  have  been  lost  to  tne  world,  from  an  im- 
possibility of  tracing  it  to  its  principles,  and  through  all  its 
essential  bearings  upon  the  present  condition  of  humanity. 
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Had  the  historic  chain  been  broken  in  every  age,  each  new 
exhibition  of  the  advancing  system  of  religion  might  have 
recommended  itself,  in  many  points  of  probable  evidence,  to 
the  faith  of  man;  but  still  as  a  system,  in  every  one  of  those 
ages  it  would  have  stood  as  an  isolated  unit,  which  rested  up- 
on its  own  intrinsic  merit;  or  rather,  which  stood  alone  in  the 
approving  favour,  and  fell  in  the  condemning  rejection  of  the 
ever-varying  opinions  of  the  world.     Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  different  periods  of  the  world's  history,  and  in 
distant  and  unconnected  points  of  locality  upon  its  surfkce,  dif- 
ferent divine  legislators  and  teachers  had  been  commissioned 
to  Yeveal  different  parts  of  that  truth,  according  to  the  univer- 
sal exigence  of  the  world's  circumstances;  let  us  suppose  that 
Adam,  and  Noah,  and  Moses,  and  David,  and  Ezra,  and  Zo- 
roaster, and  Solon,  and  Lycurgus,  and  Numa,  had  all  in  suc- 
cession got  different  parts  of  the  epreat  system  of  truth  to  com- 
municate to  mankind,  is  it  not  evident,  from  the  experience  of 
the  world  on  this  very  point,  that,  without  this  long  and  un- 
broken chain  of  prospective  and  retrospective  unity  of  histo- 
ric dependance,  and  national  connexion,  and  prophetic  antici- 
pation, all  certainty  in  regard  to  'the  truth  would  have  been 
totally  lost?  No  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  could  now 
have  boasted  of  the  divine  sanction  for  the  faith  and  the  hope 
they  held.     In  the  antediluvian  world,  it  would  appear  that 
the  promises  and  the  religious  truths  involved  in  tnem  were 
forgot  or  disbelieved  long  before  Adam  and  the  holy  men  who 
conversed  with  him  were  removed  from  the  instruction  of  the 
godless  race;   and  by  the  time  of  the  flood,  it  would  seem 
that  none  but  Noah  and  his  family  retained  a  knowledge  or 
belief  of  the  truths  upon  which  the  eternal  destinies  of  the 
world  depended.    Again,  when  the  earth  was  re-peopled,  and 
these  truths  given  in  clearer  form,  and  with  more  numerous 
sanctions,  ana,  no  doubt,  zealously  taught  and  inculcated  by  the 
patriarchs  of  the  new  world,  it  appears  from  this  record,  that 
Shem  had  not  yet  left  the  eartn  ere  the  nations  which  had 
arisen  had  already  forgot  those  mighty  truths  which  their  fa- 
thers had  heard  from  tne  mouth  of  God,  which  many  of  them 
preached  with  the  present  sanction  of  God's  authority,  and 
which  all  of  them  could  establish  by  an  appeal  to  the  recent 
and  remaining  monuments  of  his  awful  judgments.    Abraham 
was  called  out  of  a  land  of  idolaters,  wnen  his  mind  seems  to 
have  been  already  under  the  influence  of  that  perverted  system 
of  belief,  which  was  weaving  itself  around  him,  and  becoming 
identified  with  all  his  opinions.     Before  tl^e  leq^  oi  ^\M>V!tifix 
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a^  all  would  haye  been  lost.  But  erei  that  linked  chain  of 
traditionary  knowledge,  of  historic  &ith,  of  mcHiumental  £em^ 
and  prophetic  declaration,  was  irreparably  severed,  God  him- 
self mterfered  to  strengthen  and  continue  it,  till  it  should  be 
permanently  and  indestructibly  fixed,  in  a  wider,  and  yet  limited 
system,  which  his  own  wisdom  contrived,  his  goodness  reveal- 
ed, and  his  mighty  power  sanctioned. 

•  These  instances  are  very  obvious  and  very  important  iUus- 
tiations  of  the  principle  we  are  unfolding,  that  without  histo- 
ric evidence  for  our  religion,  the  world,  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  would  have  forgot  the  very  elements  and  principles 
upon  which  all  the  essential doctrinesof  its salvationare  founded. 
What  the  consequences  of  this  would  have  been,  we  have  too 
good  reason  to  know  from  the  history  of  the  heathen  nations. 
They  have  all  indeed  retained  more  or  less  clearly  the  doctrine 
of  the  corruption  or  depravity  of  our  nature,  and,  coupled  with 
that,  a  belief  of  a  previous  condition  of  innocence  and  happi- 
ness; but  having  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
fall,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  man  at  first  stood,  and  now 
stands  towards  his  Creator,  the  mere  belief  of  a  fact  so  obvi- 
ous did  lead,  and  could  lead  to  no  practical  consequences  in 
morals  and  religion.  All  speculations  of  heathen  philosophy, 
even  when  thev  tend  toward  the  Christian  truth,  as  there  is 
a  natural  bias  m  the  unprejudiced  mind  toward  it,  are  full  of 
vagueness,  and  destitute  of  all  sanction  or  solid  basis.  The 
Epicurean  could  appeal  to  as  many  facts  in  the  constitution 
of  things  around  him,  and  to  as  many  apparent  principles  of 
human  nature,  in  support  of  his  opinions  as  the  Stoic  or  Py- 
thagorean; but  the  best  of  them  saw  and  felt  the  uncertainty 
of  sdl  their  speculations  and  presumed  conclusions.  The  po- 
pular creed  they  could  easily  see  to  be  absurd ;  but  they  had 
then  no  certain  data  of  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
no  unquestioned  and  sanctioned  principles  in  all  their  philoso- 
',  to  which  they  could  appeal,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 

Isity  of  that  universal  and  mischievous  belief.  All  their  sys- 
tems then,  if  we  may  so  name  them,  were  only  a  floating  mass 
of  vague,  and  unsupported,  and  ill-jointed  ideas,  that  ended  in 
no  certainty,  and  could  lead  to  no  satisfaction.  The  deeper 
and  farther  philosophy  carried  her  researches,  the  more  did  she 
feel  her  own  weakness;  and  the  noblest  discovery  she  ever  made 
in  the  hands  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  her  apostles  was, 
**  that  a  divine  teacher  was  necessary  to  guide  men  in  their 
search  after  truth." 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  such  a  book  as  the  Old  Testament 
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had  never  been  written,  or  that  the  writing  of  it  had  been  de- 
layed for  some  more  generations,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
all  proper  foundation  of  religious  truth  and  right  morals  would 
have  been  for  ever  removed  and  lost.    £ven  granting  that  the 
knowledge  of  those  great  facts,  from  which  alone  we  can  form 
a  proper  estimate  of  our  present  condition  and  future  prospects, 
haid  been  allowed  by  God  to  be  retained  by  the  common  me- 
thod of  human  tradition,  it  appears  from  the  chronology  of 
Moses  that  the  period  elapsed,  from  the  creation  till  the  time 
he  wrote,  was  not  too  long,  according  to  the  primeval  age  of 
man,  for  that  traditionary  knowledge  to  be  handed  down  from 
&ther  to  son.     Methuselah,  who  nad  conversed  with  Adam, 
lived  some  hundreds  of  years  during  the  life  of  Noah.    Shem, 
who  witnessed  the  world  before  the  flood,  lived  till  Abraham 
was  bom;  and  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses,  must  have  con- 
versed with  Joseph  and  the  patriarchs  of  Canaan.     In  those 
early  and  simple  ages,  too,  when  the  attention  of  man  was  not 
distracted  by  a  multitude  of  pursuits  and  anxious  cares,  nor  the 
Acuities  of  his  mind  engrossed  and  tasked  by  an  endless  diver- 
sity of  material  sciences  and  metaphysical  speculations,  those 
traditionary  facts,  of  such  terrible  character  and  immense  inte- 
rest, those  prospective  hopes,  of  such  cheering  complexion, 
would  fonn  the  chief  subject  of  conversation,  and  the  g^und- 
work  of  almost  all  instruction  of  religious  fathers  to  their  chil- 
dren.    Such  a  knowledge,  then,  might  easily  be  preserved  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  by  the  ordinary  operation  oi  the  common 
laws  and  Acuities  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  is  of  very  essen- 
tial consequence  to  remark,  that  this  knowledge  was  recorded, 
and  fixed  for  ever,  at  or  near  that  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  generations  which  forms  the  point  of  transition  between 
authentic  tradition  and  fabulous  legend.    If  this  theory  is  cor- 
rect, then — and  it  has  never  been  questioned^— Moses  had  many 
contemporaries  to  attest  the  authenticity  of  those  traditionary 
facts  upon  which  he  founded  all  his  doctrines.     Many  of  these 
detached  &cts,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  are  mentioned  by  the 
most  ancient  heathen  authors,  and  are  in  more  full  accordance 
with  the  Mosaic  account,  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and 
dimly  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  almost  all  the  fabulous 
theologies.  But  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  only  isolated  tradi- 
tions, upon  which  no  proper  superstructure  of  doctrine  or  faith 
could  be  founded;  in  Moses,  they  are  all  designed  to  teach  the 
character  of  God,  the  nature  of  his  moral  government,  and  the 
relation  of  man  to  him. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question  «a  U>  x!ti^  >^vRy& 
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of  the  oriffinal  invention  of  writing,  though  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  mt  written  records,  as  now  certainly  by  &r  the  most 
ancient,  were  those  of  Moses.  But  even  were  we  to  suppose, 
with  some,  that  there  were  written  antediluvian  records  pre- 
served, from  which  he  copied  the  short  annals  of  the  history  and 
chronology  of  the  ancient  world,  it  would  only  give  greater 
authenticity  to  his  book  as  a  merely  human  history.  Granting 
that  the  Chaldeans,  and  Canaanites,  and  Egyptians  of  that  age, 
had  still  a  considerably  correct  and  extensive  traditionary  know- 
lec^e  of  the  creation,  and  ifall,  and  primeval  history  of  the  race, 
ana  supposing  that  they  had  the  means  of  perpetuating  that 
record  in  permanent  shape,  there  is  no  evidence  remaining  that 
any  of  these  nations  maae  up  such  an  authentic  account.  Iso- 
lated monuments,  we  know,  did  long  remain ;  yet  the  world 
wanted  the  wisdom  to  combine  these  into  a  regular  series,  or 
system  of  events,  from  which  to  draw  general  and  just  conclu- 
sions, in  regard  to  the  character  of  God,  as  the  Creator  and 
Judge  of  the  world ;  or  probably  they  might  think  them  so 
unchangeably  fixed  on  the  mind  of  man,  that  no  time  could 
obliterate  them,  and  no  forgetfulness  let  them  escape.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  has  also  been  true;  but  they  foresaw  not,  as 
they  could  not  foresee,  that  spirit  of  change,  which  was  rapidly 
coming  over  all  their  traditionary  knowledge,  and  obscuring 
and  perverting  all  their  primeval  beliefs.  Had  the  history  of 
the  world,  therefore,  not  been  recorded  at  that  time,  we  have 
the  utmost  certainty  in  concluding,  that  the  voice  of  ancient 
wisdom,  which  now  speaks  to  us  of  the  birth  of  time,  and  the 
creation  of  man,  would  have  been  the  useless  dotage  of  anility, 
or  the  vague  conjectures  of  a  fabling  imagination.  As  Moses, 
when  on  the  point  of  destruction,  was  floated  down  the  Nile  in 
his  bulrush  vessel  in  safety,  so  was  that  precious  deposit  of 
truth  embalmed  in  his  volume,  and  borne  down  the  stream  of 
time,  to  be  afterwards  the  hope,  and  the  guide,  and  th6  deliverer 
of  nations.  Nay,  it  is  his  record  that  has  served  to  support  the 
floating  traditions  and  fragments  of  knowledge  which  neathen 
historians  have  recorded,  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  which  bore  aloft 
over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world  all  that  remained  of  living 
memorials  of  a  former  existence.  It  is  known  to  every  one  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  ancient  history,  that  the  valuable  frag- 
ments of  Sanchoniathon,  and  Berosus,  and  Histiaeus,  and 
Manethon,  which  have  been  saved,  have  been  preserved  only 
because,  in  times  of  old,  their  testimony  was  called  up  to  sub- 
stantiate and  corroborate  the  faith  of  the  only  historian  of  truth. 
All  other  systems  of  human  invention  have  yielded  to  the  efla- 
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emg  touch  of  time — ^haye  been  infected  with  the  disease  of  decay 
ana  change;  that  of  Moses  alone  has  gained  strength  and 
clearness,  and  more  unchangeable  consistency,  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  growth  of  human  intellect,  and  the  expansion  of 
human  knowledge.  Had  it  not  been  preserved,  the  shadowy 
mists  of  fable,  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  a  night  of  heathen 
iffnorance,  would  have  closed  round  our  retrospect  beyond  the 
historic  era  of  Greece  and  Rome.  For  we  repeat,  that  it  is  the 
history  of  Moses  alone,  as  that  has  been  continued  through 
Christianity  to  our  own  days,  which  has  carried  down  along 
with  itself  all  those  cdlateial  documents  of  traditionary  know- 
ledge, which  reach  far  beyond  events  that  were  forgot  or  disbe- 
lieved by  the  philosophers  and  historians  of  classic  antiquity. 

Had  the  history  of  God's  early  dealings  with  the  world, 
then,  not  been  recorded  and  preserved,  where  could  man  have 
now  looked  for  truth,  or  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  rest 
Us  hopes  ?  Even  had  God  remained  true  to  nis  unchangeable 
promise  of  sending  a  deliverer,  and  man  been  conscious  of  his 
sinfulness  and  want  of  a  teacher  and  saviour,  when  that  guide 
and  deliverer  had  at  last  come,  there  would  have  been  no  data 
in  all  the  world's  knowledge  to  point  him  out  and  identify  him. 
He  might  have  come  to  his  own,  might  have  lived  and  taught 
among  them,  and  died  for  them,  while  the  strongest  grounds  for 
believing  upon  him  would  have  perished  from  tne  world.  We 
say  not  this,  as  if  we  believed  that  God  could  not  have  devised 
other  means  of  accrediting  the  message  of  the  saviour  and  in- 
structor of  mankind,  than  an  original  promise,  the  belief  of 
which  was  kept  alive  in  the  heart  of  man,  by  prophet  and  mes- 
senger, ever  as  his  hopes  verged  to  despondency,  and  his  be- 
lief began  to  die  away.  But,  taking  the  plan  as  a  whole,  we 
have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  from  the  actual  state  in 
which  Christ  found  the  world,  when  he  came  for  its  salvation, 
that  had  the  first  part  of  that  plan  not  been  recorded  and  pre- 
served, its  completed  form  would  not  have  gained  credit  with 
the  world.  Wnen,  however,  we  can  point  to  such  a  primeval 
promise,  so  announced  and  so  upheld,  by  the  anxious  care  of 

Eatemal  affection,  made  clearer  and  more  definite  to  the  longing 
opes  of  the  faithful  for  four  thousand  years,  throughout  all  the 
varied  history  of  the  follies  and  aberrations  of  sinful  numanity — 
the  waxing  and  waning  of  empires — ^the  rise,  and  flourishins', 
and  antiquating  of  all  other  systems  of  belief,  at  last  to  be  ful- 
filled, with  the  accumulated  evidence  of  such  countless  circum- 
stances, we  condescend  upon  an  argument  which  should  stagger 
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the  most  obstinate  infidelity,  and  demand  a  serious  examination 
on  the  part  of  the  most  careless  indifference. 

Moses  then  wrote  a  history  of  God's  dealings  with  man  at 
the  transitionary  period  between  the  freshness  and  accuracy  of 
traditionary  memorial,  and  the  obscurity  and  vagueness  of 
£able.  He  wrote  it,  besides,  at  a  very  remarkable  era  in  the 
history  of  that  people  for  whose  special  use  it  was  then  intended. 
They  had  alreaidy  been  separated  and  kept  separate,  as  a  family 
and  a  tribe,  by  peculiar  customs  and  ceremonies,  from  all  the 
nations  around  them;  but  they  were  henceforth  to  be  located 
in  a  defined  country,  as  a  people  and  nation,  under  the  most 
peculiar  system  of  government  that  the  world  ever  witnessed. 
Those  rites  and  ceremonies  were  intended  as  a  wall  of  complete 
separation  and  exclusion  from  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
around.  Henceforth  they  were  the  subjects  of  God  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense;  he  was  the  temporal  head  of  their  government, 
the  immediate  sovereign  who  claimed  all  their  service;  who,  as 
an  ever  present  jud^e,  observed  all  their  actions,  and  punished 
or  rewarded  immediately,  as  their  conduct  was  in  accordance 
with  his  laws,  or  in  contradiction  to  them.  Before  Moses  was 
released  from  the  arduous  duty  of  their  depute-leader  and  judge, 
he  set  before  them  the  prophetic  history  of  their  friture  fate — 
of  their  disobedience,  of  their  prosperity  and  adversity.  As  from 
the  lofty  top  of  Nebo  he  viewed  from  afieur  the  promised  land, 
to  the  Dorders  of  which  he  had  led  the  pilgrim  tribes,  so  did  he, 
from  the  high  vantage  ground  of  the  knowledge  of  God's  de- 
signs, look  down  through  the  many  generations  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  and  lay  the  whole  before  them  as  a  lesson  of 
warning  and  instruction.  This  divine  history  was  that  of  the 
future  as  well  as  of  the  past.  Here,  again,  was  a  test  of  uner- 
ring and  awful  strictness  of  his  authority  as  a  lawgiver,  of  liis 
commission  as  a  teacher  of  truth.  He  commits  his  credit  to  be 
established  or  refuted  by  the  foretold  events  of  a  whole  nation's 
history,  by  the  chances  and  changes  of  fifteen  hundred  years. 
But  clearly  to  establish  or  nullity  to  us  that  authority  and 
those  predictions,  it  was  necessary  that  a  succession  of  histo- 
rians, as  faithful  and  impartial,  should  record  the  revolutions  of 
time,  as  generation  after  generation  passed  off  the  scene  of 
that  grand  and  protracted  experiment.  Such  writers  did  arise, 
one  after  another ;  such  a  faithful  record  has  been  composed 
for  the  instruction  and  faith  of  all  future  ages. 

It  is  not  our  object  at  present  to  show  how  history  quad- 
rated and  synchroniared  with  prophecy,  how  period  after  pe- 
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riod  was  only  a  filling  up  of  the  predicted  destiny  of  that 
peculiar  people;  it  is  su£Bcient  for  our  argument  to  state  here, 
that  a  regular  Mstoric  record  was  established  and  carried  down, 
as  the  tide  of  events  moved  onwards  with  the  destiny  of  that 
little  nation  of  divine  witnesses,  and,  with  theirs,  the  destiny 
and  prospects  of  the  world.  Whoever  were  the  writers  of  the 
passuig  events,  and  whatever  was  their  authority,  it  is  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  now  quote  their  tes- 
timony, that  they  were  witnesses  of  the  events  passing  around 
them,  and  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  go- 
vernment, the  history  of  which  they  were  recording,  and  were 
so  much  under  the  safe  check  of  the  living  memory  of  all  their 
countrymen,  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  suspicion  of  falsify- 
ing or  colouring  those  events.  The  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  and  Kings  and  Chronicles,  are  only  an  unique  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  Moses,  a  commentary  upon  his  laws, 
an  exposition  of  the  practical  working  of  his  government,  re- 
ligious and  civil.  Viewed  as  a  simple  detail  of  historical  facts, 
that  record  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  that  is  contained  in 
the  annals  of  time.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  principles  in  their 
operation — it  is  an  appeal  to  that  nation,  and  to  the  world,  in 
regard  to  the  truth  of  predictions,  and  promises,  about  the  ne- 
cessity, or  probability,  or  fulfilment  of  which,  there  were  many 
other  and  independent  means  of  judging. 

On  the  slightest  examination,  we  mid  that  the  course  of 
that  history  extends  onwards  as  long  as  the  series  of  increasing 
predictions  point — to  hopes  to  be  realised — to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole  plan,  which  was  held  out  from  the  beginning,  and 
held  out  as  tiie  grand  and  sole  object  of  the  whole  of  that  gor- 
geous and  preparatory  system.  Moses  did  not  enact  that  law 
as  the  perfection  of  legislation — he  did  not  propound  those 
doctrines  as  the  hifi^hest  and  purest  which  were  to  be  given; 
he  directed  expectation  forward  to  another  prophet,  and  teacher, 
and  king,  who  was  to  come  with  other  doctrines,  and  other 
sanctions,  and  another  power.  This  same  spirit  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  history.  The  separate  existence  of 
that  nation  is  always  represented  as  tending  to  some  object  of 
future  revelation — an  object  of  mighty  and  mysterious  import, 
more  brightly  or  more  obscurely  pointed  to,  throughout  the 
long  lapse  of  one  thousand  years.  And  when  that  history  closes 
with  the  winding  up  of  the  long  series  of  prophecy,  those  pro- 
mises are  all  confirmed,  and  tnose  hopes  all  cheered,  by  the 
predicted  approach  of  a  brighter  and  happier  day,  when  the 
messenger  of^that  covenant,  who  had  watched  over  all^  «Rdc  ^- 
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reeled  all,  should  come  to  his  own  temple,  and,  like  the  risiiig 
of  the  sun,  should  shed  liffht,  and  life,  and  happiness  over  tl^s 
mysterious  darkness  of  hiwerto  anxious  hope,  and  disappointed 
expectation. 

it  is  this  constant  blending  of  the  future  with  the  present 
and  the  past,  that  gives  to  the  historic  record  of  the  Old 
Testament  a  lofty  character,  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
history  in  the  annals  of  time.  It  is  founded  on  prophecy,  and 
prediction  pervades  and  mingles  with  it  all.  The  historians^ 
as  they  arose  one  after  another,  at  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
never  seem  to  have  forgot,  for  a  moment,  that  they  were  wit- 
nesses for  God — that  they  were  recording  events  in  which  his 
hand  was  ever  visible.  They  write  with  the  full  confidence  of 
men  who  possess  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  that 
law,  under  which  they  were  placed,  and  who  trace,  with  un- 
hesitating certainty,  events  to  their  moral  causes,  exhibiting 
the  result  of  a  people's  conduct,  in  the  prosperity  or  adversity 
that  is  their  lot.  Civil  history,  indeed,  affords  general  data 
for  judging  of  the  future;  and  clear-sighted  politicians,  forming 
conclusions  from  a  long  series  of  concatenated  events,  and 
established  political  principles,  may  frequently  form  pretty  ac- 
curate conjectures  in  regard  to  the  future,  on  the  large  scale, 
in  the  destinies  of  nations.  But  this  mere  political  sagacity, 
depending  upon  the  regular  operation  of  known  principles  in 
human  nature,  influencing  the  movements  of  human  society, 
is  very  different  from  the  spirit  of  that  style  of  prediction  which 
pervades  the  whole  Old  Testament  history.  There  nothing 
IS  conjecture — no  statement  is  made,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
doubtful  opinion — no  future  event  is  pointed  out  to  the  hopes 
or  fears  of  the  people,  as  depending  upon  an  uncertain  con- 
tingency. All  the  writers  express  themselves  with  the  evi- 
dent consciousness  of  being  amanuenses  to  a  king,  who  had 
an  unchecked  control  over  every  event  which  he  called  upon 
them  to  record. 

Though  our  present  topic  of  argument  is  the  Old  Testament 
record,  as  the  history  of  God's  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
this  world,  we  cannot  cast  out  of  sight  this  its  prophetic  cha- 
racter. Prophecy,  according  to  the  definition  of  Bacon,  is  the 
divine  history  of  the  future;  and  it  is  this  which  is  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  records  we  are  examining.  We  remark, 
besides,  that  though  we  are  considering  the  question  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  do  not,  by  any 
means,  intend  to  view  it  as  an  isolated  and  independent  sys- 
tem, which  throws  full  light  of  itself  upon  the  bearings  of  all 
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its  doctrines  and  Institutions.  We  view  it  as  a  plan,  which  is 
proved  to  be  the  contrivance  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  under  the 
ever  present  superintendence  of  infinite  power;  but  still  a  plan 
which  can  be  explained,  in  all  its  extent  and  spirit,  only  as  pre- 
paratory for,  and  subservient  to,  a  fuller  and  clearer,  without 
which  most  of  its  institutions  have  no  meaning,  and  no  effi- 
ciency. The  law  of  Moses,  and  the  history  of  the  chosen  peo- 
[>le,  give  instruction  of  a  kind,  and  to  an  extent,  which  no  other 
aw  of  human  legislation  ever  gave;  still  it  was  intended  only 
as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ,  the  great  giver 
of  that  law,  as  lie  was  the  great  object  of  all  its  institutions. 

Considered,  however,  as  a  mere  history,  written  through 
the  long  period  of  more  than  one  thousand  years,  it  is  the  most 
unique  and  most  wonderful  production  that  exists  among  the  re- 
cords of  human  composition.  If  we  examine  all  other  histories 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  we  find  all  of  them  pervaded  with 
different  principles,  inconsistent  with,  and  most  opposite  to 
each  other,  pursuing  diflFerent  objects — censuring  or  applaud- 
ing, in  direct  opposition,  as  these  writers  are  biassed  by  pre- 
judice or  interest.  Almost  all  are  written  with  the  design  of 
aggrandizing  the  nation  of  the  author,  celebrating  its  virtues, 
or  palliating  its  vices  and  crimes,  and  proportionaUy  depreciat- 
ing the  virtues,  and  aggravating  the  vices  of  their  enemies. 
With  regard  to  many  events  and  characters,  civil  history  has 
changed  its  tone  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  ages.  We  find 
nothing  of  all  this  discrepancy  and  uncertainty  of  verdict  in 
the  sacred  history.  If  one  individual  had  existed  through  the 
whole  of  the  generations  that  passed  over  the  scene  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close — had  witnessed  all  the  events  re- 
corded— ^known  intimately  the  character  of  all  the  men  who  were 
actors  in  these  events — had  possessed  all  the  experience  and 
combined  wisdom  and  philosophy  of  the  four  thousand  years  of 
the  world's  existence,  ne  could  not  have  written  with  greater 
unity  of  design,  nor  more  unwavering  decision,  in  pronouncing 
condemnation  or  approval  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals  and 
of  nations.  It  is  tnis  unchangeable  and  inflexible  certainty  of 
judgment — for  it  is  not  in  the  shape  of  opinion  that  these 
judgments  are  pronounced — that  makes  us  leel  we  are  under 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  a  wisdom  that  is  unerring.  We 
are  made  to  feel  that  the  writers  decide,  not  by  outward  acts 
and  specious  appearances,  but  lay  open,  with  the  unerring 
certainty  of  omniscience,  all  the  windings  of  the  human  heart,  all 
the  secret  springs  of  human  conduct.  In  a  word,  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  considered  as  the  history  of  responsible 
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agents,  under  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  designed  to 
teach  men  the  unchane^ble  rules  of  his  eternal  law,  and  the 
pure  doctrines  of  his  heavenly  truth,  are  as  much  above  all 
other  histories,  as  the  certain  rules  and  connected  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  are  above  the  unfounded 
conjectures  of  barbarous  ignorance.  Taking  such  a  view  of 
this  history  as  we  have  given  above,  we  cannot  come  to  anv 
other  conclusion,  than  that  the  author  of  it  was  far  above  all 
human  prejudice  and  error;  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  know- 
ledge £ar  above  all  human  acquisition — a  knowledge  that  look- 
ed through  all  the  events  of  time,  and  recorded  the  history  of 
time  thousands  of  years  before  these  events  took  place;  that  he 
was  omniscient  and  divine. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  SUPPORTED  BY  NUMEROUS  ANCIENf 
TRADITIONS  OF  ALMOST  ALL  NATIONS,  BUT  GREATLY  SUPERIOR  IN  EVERT 
RESPECT  TO  ALL  OTHER  ANCIENT  HISTORIES.       ITS  GENURfENESS. 


We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  Moses  wrote  at 
a  time  when  all  the  facts  he  records  regarding  the  ancient 
world  might  have  been  still  preserved,  ana  transmitted  uncor* 
rupted,  through  the  long-lived  generations  that  existed  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  till  his  age.  The  subject  of  this 
chapter  brings  us  a  step  on  in  our  argument.  We  are  to 
examine  whether  there  be  any  evidence  over  the  world,  and 
throughout  the  whole  remains  of  ancient  history  and  tradition, 
in  support  of  his  authenticity  as  a  historian  of  the  first  events 
of  the  world's  existence.  These  evidences  of  his  veracity  we 
find  indeed  so  numerous  and  direct,  that  our  duty  must  be  one 
of  selection,  and  arrangement,  and  condensation.  They  are 
transmitted  to  us,  also,  not  from  suspicious  sources,  or  collu« 
sive  co-operation  with  the  people  who  were  the  depositaries  of 
the  sacred  history  of  Moses.  In  all  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory— in  all  nations,  however  remote  or  barbarous,  whose  opi- 
nions or  traditions  we  have  any  means  of  reaching,  we  will  find 
a  unanimous  voice  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  and  faithfulness 
of  the  historian  of  God  and  of  man.  The  farther  back,  also, 
we  can  trace  these  widely  or  universally  scattered  traditions, 
we  will  find  that  this  voice  is  clearer  and  stronger,  and  its  re- 
semblance closer  to  that  of  the  oracle  of  the  Jewish  temple  of 
truth. 

We  designedly  pass  over  the  arguments  that  have  of  late 
years  been  drawn  from  geological  facts,  by  some  men,  to 
invalidate  the  veracity  of  Moses;  not  indeed  because  we  are 
afraid  to  join  issue  with  them  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
Mosaic  account,  when  brought  to  that  test — for  men  of  the 
most  extensive  knowledge  in  geology  have  proved  that  these 
fiacts  are  easily  reconcileable  with  the  sacred  history ; — but  we 
pass  over  this  topic,  because  our  knowledge  of  the  exterioi: 
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crust  of  the  earth,  over  its  whole  surface,  is  so  partial,  and  the 
known  facts  themselves  so  detached  and  isolated,  that  we  are 
fully  entitled  to  say,  that,  as  a  science,  geology  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  too  unsettled  in  all  its  principles,  to  authorize 
such  far-reaching  and  sweeping  conclusions.  And,  besides, 
even  were  the  science  perfect  in  its  principles,  and  complete  in 
the  induction  of  undoubted  facts,  though  we  might  not  be  able 
to  reconcile  some  of  the  phenomena  disclosed  from  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  with  the  sacred  narrative,  still  we  are  all  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  early  energies  and  primeval  operations  of  nature, 
when  she  was  gradually  preparing  the  world,  as  the  account 
of  Moses  bears  that  she  did  prepare  it,  as  a  fit  habitation  for 
man.  We  may  dismiss  the  subject  by  the  single  remark,  that 
though,  in  all  probability,  he  knew  nothing,  by  actual  inspec- 
tion, of  the  order  of  petrified  organized  remains  in  the  different 
strata  of  secondary  and  transition  rocks,  the  fact  is  worthy  of 
being  observed,  that  the  gradation  in  which  he  records  the 
different  orders  of  animated  beings  as  having  been  created,  is  in 
direct  correspondence  with  that  in  which  their  petrified  remains 
are  now  found  imbedded  in  the  everlasting  rocks.  This  is  an 
important  and  decided  point  of  agreement;  and  if  the  science 
shall  ever  be  completed  by  a  sufficient  process  of  induction, 
impartial  reasoners  have  now  good  reason  to  presume  that  its 
perfected  conclusions,  when  the  time  shall  have  come  to  enable 
it  to  form  such  conclusions,  will  be  found  in  harmonious  accord- 
ance with  the  history.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  rather  go  sub- 
limely wTong,  with  those  who,  expatiating  over  the  illimitable 
range  of  science  revealed  in  the  grander  w^orks  of  creation,  are 
induced  to  think  the  earth  too  insignificant  to  have  formed  the 
object  of  such  long-continued  interest  to  the  Creator  of  all,  as 
revealed  religion  teaches,  than  go  astray  with  those  who,  in 
grovelling  attitude,  grub  and  scratch  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
with  the  purpose  of  detecting  some  imaginary  flaw  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Mosaic  geology,  and  thence  subvert  Christi- 
anity. 

But  if  the  record  of  its  birth,  written  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  be  so  ambiguous,  or  so  obliterated,  or  difficult  to  ded- 

!)her,  that  the  interrogator  can  yet  draw  thence  no  certain  in- 
brmation,  it  is  far  from  being  so  with  the  traditions  of  ancient 
times  Moses  commences  his  volume  as  if  he  had  copied  his 
information  from  the  records  of  heaven;  and  assuredly  none 
could  tell  man  how  the  universe  arose  into  existence  but  he 
who  called  it  out  of  nothing.  Are  there,  then,  traditions  widely 
spread  over  the  earth,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
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aocouut  of  creation  is  an  important  portion  of  knowledge  com- 
municated by  the  Creator  to  his  intelligent  creatures^  and  not 
a  mete  invention  and  theory  of  the  Jewish  law^ver?  What 
is  his  account? — "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens : 
and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  Grotius,  in  his  treatise 
on  "  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  has  collected  into 
one  view  a  series  of  quotations  in  regard  to  the  Indian,  the 
Chaldean,  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician,  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man opinions,  relatmg  to  the  cosmogony  or  first  formation  of 
the  world.  These  we  find  in  wonc&rful  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  account.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  compare  the 
heathen  traditions  with  the  simple  narrative  of  Moses,  we  can- 
not help  contrasting  its  clearness  and  divine  sublimity  with  the 
turgid  pomposity  and  vague  obscurity,  the  mixture  of  baseless 
theory,  and  fable,  and  inconsistency,  that  human  folly  has 
thrown  round  the  traditions.  Still  no  one  who  reads  them  can 
doubt  that  they  are  all  derived  from  the  same  original;  and 
though  all  differing  from  each  other  in  some  particulars,  they 
all  a^ree  in  their  general  features  with  that  qf  Moses,  and  con- 
firm It. 

Everv  one  knows  the  glowing  and  beautiful  description  of 
Ovid,  tne  best,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Latin  poets.  In  tne  com- 
mencement of  his  great  work  he  has  given  the  mythological 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  its  first  ages;  and 
this  is  in  such  close  agreement  with  the  Scripture  account, 
that  some  have  supposed,  with  great  reason,  that  he  has  filled 
up  his  poetic  picture  by  having  recourse  to  the  sublime  original. 
The  Romans  borrowed  the  elements  of  all  their  knowledge 
firom  the  Greeks;  and  when  we  go  back  to  their  philosophers, 
and  mythological  poets,  we  find  tne  same  traditions  pervading 
them.  We  tnere  find  the  primitive  Chaos,  the  offspring  of 
night,  or  Erebus,  the  ^"^9  of  Moses;  then  we  have  the  abjrss, 
a  mthomless  mixture  of  all  the  elements  in  confusion;  then  the 
subsidence  of  the  mud,  the  emerging  of  the  land  from  the  wa- 
ters; then  the  primeval  love  whidi  brooded  over,  and  fertilized 
all  things;  ana  '^the  arranging  intellect,  which  separated  and 
put  them  into  order."  It  would  be  unnecessary  and  tedious 
to  collect  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced,  from  Plato 
and  Zeno,  and  Anaxagoras,  from  Hesiod  and  Orpheus,  and 
Linus,  in  their  preserved  fragments.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
most  ancient  records  of  Greece — ^it  is  the  national  and  mytho- 
logical tradition  of  the  country;  it  all  speak%  otv^  \ax\^\xa^^^ 
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and  all  is  a  fainter  or  louder  echo  of  the  Mosaic  history.  It 
is  probable  that  they  had  the  traditionary  knowledge  among' 
themselves,  but  they  have  evidently  borrowed  the  detaik  of  de^ 
scription  from  the  Phoenician  historian  and  philosopher  Sancbo- 
niathon,  an  interesting  fragment  of  whose  works  has  been  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  previously  translated  into  Greek  by  Pnilo 
of  Byblos.  This  is  the  only  one  we  shall  quote,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  very  oldest  of  written  heathen  records,  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  rest,  and  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  "  The  theology  of 
the  Phoenicians,"  says  he,  "  represents  the  original  of  the  uni- 
verse as  a  dark  and  moving  atmosphere,  or  the  breathing  of  a 
d^rk  atmosphere,  and  a  turbid  chaos  involved  in  gloom.  Iliis 
was  boundless,  and  for  many  an  age  had  no  limitation;  but 
when  this  breathing  spirit,  or  moving  principle  felt  a  love  to  its 
o^n  elements,  a  union  took  place,  and  to  this  connexion  was 
given  the  name  of  love.  Such  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
creation  of  all  things.  This  spirit  itself  was  uncreated ;  but 
from  the  union  of  matter  with  this  spirit  was  produced  mof, 
which  some  suppose  to  mean  miui^  others  the  putrescence  of 
the  aqueous  mixture.  Hence  proceeded  the  elements  of  every 
thing  created,  and  the  generation  of  all  things."  Such  is  the 
Phoenician  theory  of  the  cosmogony,  considerably  obscure  and 
unintelligible  no  doubt,  whether  arising  from  the  darkness  of 
the  lost  original,  or  more  probably  from  the  awkward  attempt 
of  the  provincial  Greek  to  translate  a  passage,  which  he  is 
evidently  labouring  to  explain,  by  words  which  only  increase 
the  chaotic  obscurity.  When,  however,  we  compare  it  with 
the  account  of  Moses,  we  cannot  but  see  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  distorted  account  of  the  same  creation.  In  both  we 
have  the  darkness  and  the  abyss,  and  the  shapeless  and  unar- 
rianged  mass — the  spirit  brooaing  over  the  surface  of  the  life- 
less deep,  and  generating  life,  and  bringing  forth  order  from 
&e  previously  insentient  elements.  Now  Sanchoniathon  lived 
before  the  Trojan  war,  as  is  supposed  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
of  Israel,  probably  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  Moses,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  before  Christ.  He  represents  it  as 
the  national  belief,  and  there  can  be  no  solid  reason  to  question 
the  truth  of  his  representation.  But  if  the  opponents  of  Scrip- 
ture will  not  allow  it  to  be  an  original  and  independent  tradi- 
tion, in  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  Moses,  as  a  historian  of  the 
first  traditionary  belief  of  the  world,  but  will  have  it  to  be  a 
mere  copy  of  the  Mosaic  account,  we  will  not  argue  the  point, 
which  there  can  be  no  separate  evidence  to  settle  either  way. 
We  only  say  that  their  supposition  takes  it  for  granted  that 
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Bucb  a  book  as  that  of  Moses  had  existed  long  before,  and  been 
known  to  philosophical  inquirers  of  neighbouring  nations. 

Again,  man  was  created  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  in  th^ 
imaffe  of  God,  and  placed  in  Paradise.  We  find  this  truth  also 
in  tne  traditionary  belief  of  all  nations;  the  heathen  poetry 
and  mythology  are  full  of  it.  The  first,  or  golden  age  of  the 
world,  is  dwelt  upon  with  rapture,  as  a  period  in  which  all 
crime  and  misery  were  unknown,  when  all  were  equally  free 
and  equally  happy,  when  there  was  no  tyranny  and  no  oppres- 
sion, no  laws  and  no  need  of  magistrates,  no  wars  and  no  in^ 
Elements  of  destruction — when  all  spontaneously  followed  the 
LW  of  rectitude  and  affection,  without  instruction  and  without 
compulsion.  In  the  fable  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  and 
its  golden  fruit,  g^uarded  by  a  dragon,  we  can  trace  the  origi- 
nal Paradise,  and  the  trees  of  knowledge  and  of  life ;  and  in 
the  slaying  of  that  dragon  by  the  great  demigod  Hercules, 
we  find  something  like  the  promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  These  traditions,  and 
such  as  these — tinged,  of  course,  by  the  varying  opinions  and 
descriptions  of  different  climes — 'prevail  among  all  nations  of 
mankind,  and  through  all  ages,  and  in  places  where  the  name 
of  Moses  and  of  the  Jews  could  never  be  known.  We  find  them 
as  well  known  and  as  firmly  believed  in  farthest  India^  as 
around  the  classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — in  the  burning 
clime  of  Peru,  as  in  the  coldest  region  of  our  Scythian  ance^ 
tors. 

The  Question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  is  one  that  has  exercised 
the  mind  of  man  ever  since  he  began  to  investigate  into  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  moral  phenomena  around  him.  The 
fact  itself  of  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  however  it  may  have 
been  attempted  to  palliate  or  explain  it  away,  never  has  been 
and  never  can  be  denied.  The  history  of  all  nations,  ever 
since  history  began  to  be  recorded,  is  almost  nothing  else  than 
a  record  of  their  follies  and  crimes,  and  consequent  miseries. 
All  moral  and  philosophical  writers  bear  testimony  to  the  cor- 
ruption and  depravity  of  mankind,  his  proneness  to  evil  and 
averseness  to  good,  l^o  quote  proofs  of  this  from  the  litera- 
ture of  any  nation  or  age,  would  be  as  superfluous  as  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  to  a  man  his  own  existence,  or  the  existence  of 
any  thing  around  him,  to  which  his  senses  bear  witness.  Its 
existence  is  felt  within  him,  seen  around  him,  and  meets  him 
at  every  step.  His  own  passions  working  within,  and  called 
into  operation  by  the  insentient  earthliness  of  things  around, 
and  by  his  daily  converse  with  his  brother  of  the  (iust^  m'd.Ws^ 
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him  feel  that  his  nature  is  degenerate,  and  that  he  lives  among 
beings  who  are  very  different  from  what  even  his  partial  rea- 
son tells  him  they  oueht  to  be. 

Now  can  philosophy  account  for  this  anomalous  deformi^ 
in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  creation ;  or  do  all  nations  look 
back  to  a  time  when  evil  was  introduced  into  the  world  ?  Phi- 
losophy has  tried  it  in  vain,  and  the  universal  voice  of  humanity 
over  aU  the  earth  sends  us  back  to  tradition;  and  this  tradition 
is  a^in  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Moses.  He  gives 
us  the  simple  fact,  that  the  first  pair  of  the  human  family  were 
tempted  by  a  serpent  to  transgress  a  direct  prohibition  of  their 
Creator — were  thereupon  driven  from  their  original  state  of 
happiness,  became  liable  to  death,  were  subjected  to  hardship, 
and  pain,  and  sorrow.  We  are,  indeed,  left  to  collect  the  ^ 
feet  of  this  transgression  upon  their  moral  constitution,  from 
the  future  history  of  the  race;  but  the  whole  of  that  history 
is  only  a  proof  of  that  corruption — and  full  and  mournful  it  is, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  bitterness.  We  afterwards  learn  that 
the  serpent,  the  visible  agent  in  the  temptation,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  malicious 
spirit,  who  had  previously  rebelled  and  been  driven  out  of 
heaven  and  from  the  presence  of  God. 

The  fact  of  the  temptation  and  the  fall,  then,  was  known  to 
mankind,  though  the  particular  nature  of  the  agency  was  at  first 
obscurely  communicated.  The  corresponding  tradition  also 
exists  with  this  obscurity  and  vagueness  accompanying  it.  In 
the  ancient  Persian  theology,  we  find  Ahriman,  the  spirit  of 
darkness,  contending  with  Mithra,  the  spirit  of  light  and  good- 
ness, and  dividing  dominion  with  him.  Nearly  the  same  be- 
lief pervades  the  Indian  theology.  In  the  fabling  mythologies 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  read  of  a  rebellion  among  the  aris- 
tocracy of  their  celestial  Olympus  against  their  sovereign  king, 
and  some  of  them  being  banished  thence.  We  read  of  Pan- 
dora, gifted  with  favours  from  all  the  gods,  with  the  single  test 
of  her  prudence  in  the  box  given  her  by  Jupiter,  which  was 
not  to  be  opened.  Curiosity  prevailed;  she  broke  open  the 
lid,  and  a  host  of  diseases  and  evils  flew  abroad  over  the  world, 
which  they  have  ever  since  infested — hope  alone  remaining. 
Here,  again,  we  have  evidently  a  representation  of  the  effects 
of  the  first  transgression,  as  well  as  the  intimation  of  some  hope 
of  deliverance. 

We  cannot  in  this  brief  sketch  extend  similar  references,  or 
substantiate  them  by  quoting  books.  This  has  been  don^ 
often,  and  copiously;  and  the  fact  of  such  traditionary  beli^^f 
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is  as  well  known  as  any  in  the  history  of  human  events  or 
human  opinion.  The  fact  itself  of  their  being  universally  pre* 
served  and  believed,  proves  the  felt  necessity,  on  the  part  oi 
man,  for  sudi  facts  to  account  for  existing  appearances,  which 
his  reason  could  not  otherwise  explain.  Their  universal  pre- 
valence also  proves  the  existence  of  one  source,  from  which  they 
have  been  all  derived; — for  though  the  tradition  itself  would 
be  easily  coloured  and  distorted,  as  it  was  conveyed  downwards 
through  different  ages  and  nations,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
had  the  basis  of  an  original  and  universally  credited  occurrence 
to  rest  upon,  else  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  palm  it 
upon  the  religious  belief  of  all  nations. 

It  would  be  a  matter  more  of  curiosity  than  usefulness, 
though  still  adding  to  the  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  Moses 
as  a  nistorian,  to  multiply  recorded  traditions,  out  of  ancient 
heathen  history,  regarding  the  millennial  age  of  the  antedilu- 
vian race  of  men,  or  the  existence  of  a  race  of  giants,  or  tradi- 
tions analagous  to  the  translation  of  Enoch.  Such  traditions 
do  exist  in  abundance,  and  are  well  known  to  those  who  are 
at  all  acquainted  with  ancient  proiiEme  history.  These,  viewed 
as  matters  of  mere  record,  can  he  scarcely  accounted  for,  unless 
we  suppose  they  had  real  counterparts  in  history  to  give  them 
a  permanent  existence  among  the  annals  of  human  events. 

Upon  the  deluge  also,  as  a  historical  fact,  we  need  be  very 
brief;  for  if  there  be  one  fact  in  the  history  of  ancient  time 
that  has  most  ample  proof  to  establish  its  reality,  it  is  this.  Let 
the  infidel  talk  as  he  chooses  of  the  natural  impossibility  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  covering  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
earth,  we  treat  of  the  fact  of  a  history,  the  conducting  of  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  nature,  who  could  suspend  all 
its  laws,  by  his  word  increase  or  diminish  all  its  elements,  and 
conmnand  them  to  execute  his  pleasure.  What  change,  or 
whether  any,  has  been  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
on  the  constitution  of  our  atmosphere,  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  by  that  event,  philosophy,  by  all  her  induction  of  facts, 
and  all  her  theories,  will  probably  never  tell.  The  violent  dis- 
ruptions yet  visible,  and  the  upheaving  of  mountain  ridges,  and 
all  the  remaining  effects  of  a  mighty  and  terrible  energy,  may 
have  been  produced  then,  or  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  world's 
existence.  To  explain  how  that  agency  did  produce  these  ef- 
fects, it  would  be  necessary  to  have  witnessed  tne  operation — to 
have  comprehended  the  law  and  the  mode  in  whicli  that  power 
was  applied.  That  mind  indeed  must  have  strong  reasons  for 
scepticism,  which  can  be  shaken  in  the  principles  of  its  b^lvfel 
by  mere  geological  conjecture  or  unsuppotteA  \\veorj . 
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'  We  have  only  to  say,  then,  that  universal  tradition,  of  all 
ages,  of  all  nations  in  every  stage  of  society,  is  in  perfect  ac- 
oordanee  with  the  history  of  Moses,  as  that  is  with  the  equally 
universal  phenomena  of  every  part  of  the  earth  that  has  been 
examined; — all  coincide  in  proving  it  to  have  been  merged  for 
a  considerable  time  under  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  Andes 
and  Himala,  strewed  over  with  the  fossilized  remains  of  fish 
and  shells  as  thickly  as  the  shores  of  the  sea;  the  bones  and 
skeletons  of  extinct  species  of  animals,  found  in  alluvial  depoats 
of  all  countries — afford  strong  proofs  of  a  deluge,  that  was  no 
partial  flood,  but  universal  over  the  whole  world.  This  is 
acknowledged  as  a  fact  even  by  men,  upon  whose  belief  the 
Divine  Authority  of  Scripture  has  no  influence,  and  who  show 
that  they  would  not  be  biassed  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
authority  of  Moses  as  a  truthful  historian. 

Again,  if  we  take  a  wider  view  of  the  subject,  and  look  into 
the  history  of  nations,  we  find  that  none  can,  with  any  pretence 
to  authenticity,  trace  its  origin  farther  back  than  toward  the 
time  that  Moses  records  the  flood  to  have  come  upon  the  earth. 
It  has  been  most  satisfactorilv  proved,  that  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  is  the  highest  period 
to  which  the  authentic  records  or  traditions  of  any  nation  can 
reach.  At  that  distant  period  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  are  re* 
presented  in  a  migratory  condition,  spreading  in  every  direction 
m  search  of  new  settlements  before  the  swellinff  tide  of  popu- 
lation, diverging  from  a  common  centre.  By  the  general  trar- 
dition  of  all  nations  who  have  preserved  any  record  of  their 
origin,  that  point  is  represented  to  be  somewhere  in  central 
Asia.  Here  Moses  relates  that  the  ark,  which  contained  all 
the  remains  of  living  beings  that  were  to  re-people  the  earth, 
rested,  in  the  assuaging  flood,  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  It 
has  been  noted  as  an  interesting,  and  it  is  a  most  important 
fact,  bearing  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  history,  that 
the  traditions  of  all  nations,  wherever  they  are  situated  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  point  toward  that  country  as  the  &ther- 
land  of  their  ancient  progenitors.  And  when  we  trace  back 
these  radiating  and  divergent  points  of  traditionary  knowledge 
from  any  national  colony  of  settlers  where  we  meet  them,  and 
can  follow  them  through  ascending  ages,  we  find  that  know- 
ledge becomes  clearer  and  more  particular,  till  we  discover  in 
the  Babylonian  historians  the  name  of  Noah,  and  some  of  the 
particulars  of  the  history  of  the  ark.  It  is  even  mentioned 
that  for  many  ages  the  wreck  of  that  ark  remained  on  the 
-mountains  of  Armenia.    We  know  that  Bcrosus,  who  mentions 
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these  traditions,  is  considered  by  many  as  spurious ;  but  even 
supposing  him  a  pseudo-historian,  he  durst  not  have  mention* 
ed  such  tilings  as  facts,  had  they  not  had  existence  in  the  tra* 
ditional  belief  of  the  country.  In  the  history  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  these  traditions  became  fabulous,  and  led  to  the  my- 
thological deification  of  the  chief  persons  concerned  in  that 
event.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  had  it  been  a  &ble 
from  its  origin,  or  the  commemoration  of  a  partial  event,  we 
could  not  have  found  it,  as  we  do,  clearer  and  more*  explicit,  as 
we  trace  it  backward  into  the  distant  vagueness  and  obscurity 
of  primitive  and  barbarous  ages.  In  a  word — for  we  need  not 
be  more  particular  on  a  point  which  has  been  so  fully  proved, 
and  whicii  affects  the  credit  of  Moses  only  as  a  faithful  histo- 
rian— the  universal  voice  of  all  nature,  and  all  time,  and  all  tra- 
dition, of  every  age  and  of  every  nation,  over  every  part  of  the 
frlobe,  for  four  thousand  years,  bears  testimony  to  this  grand  and 
eading  event  in  the  ancient  history  of  Moses;  so  that  there  is 
not  a  tact  in  the  record  of  primitive  times  that  is  more  satisfac- 
torily established. 

We  could  easily  pursue  the  subject  of  reference  and  quota- 
tion from  collateral  authority  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
sacred  history ;  for  the  materials  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
been  collected  with  immense  erudition.  In  fact,  as  a  history 
to  be  tried  by  the  usual  tests  of  faithfulness,  it  has  been  shown 
to  stand  upon  higher  grounds  of  evidence  than  any  other  that 
has  ever  recorded  the  events  of  any  nation.  The  brief  and  bare 
specimen  we  have  given  may  serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  has  been  adduced,  when  the  collateral  sources  be- 
come more  authentic  and  copious  in  neighbouring  nations. 
This  has  been  often  done  so  convincingly  and  triumphantly, 
that  infidelity  itself  has  ceased  to  cavil  at  the  facts,  and  now 
only  exercises  a  little  and  pitiful  ingenuity  in  trying  to  detect 
and  carp  at  imaginary  discrepancies  or  supposed  absurdities.  We 
have  too  important  argument  before  us  to  stop  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  or  refuting  cavils,  which  have  been  often  advan- 
ced, and  as  often  silenced,  for  two  thousand  years ; — it  is  not  the 
facts  themselves  at  which  the  infidel's  reason  is  outraged — for 
in  every  other  history  that  has  ever  been  written,  he  will  find 
many  that  are  ten  times  more  difficult  of  explanation,  which, 
however,  he  assents  to,  without  hypercritical  cavilling; — it  is  the 
principles  with  which  these  are  connected,  and  which  they  are 
designed  to  establish,  that  excite  his  antipathy.  Provided  the 
historv  and  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  varied  literature  of 
Jewisfi  genius,  in  wisdom,  and  philosophy,  and  poetry^  did  wot 
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come  down  upon  the  minds  of  all  its  readers  with  a  moral  au- 
thority and  strictness  of  command,  and  a  severe  scmtiny  into 
the  heart  and  the  conduct,  which  no  other  human  oompontioii 
pretends  to,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  would  be  held  np  to  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  taste  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
learned  and  sentimental  of  our  day. 

Were  we  to  take  up  the  argument  of  those  who  urg«  the  pro- 
bability of  the  religion  having  been  imposed  upon  the  pecqpk 
at  a  later  day,  it  is  easy  to  snow,  from  internal  evidence  and 
its  native  character,  that  such  a  supposition  is  utterly  extra- 
vagant, and  incapable  of  being  for  a  moment  entertained. 
Throughout  the  whole  history  of  that  religion  there  are  com- 
memorative rites,  mentioned  as  having  been  instituted  upon  the 
occurrence  of  particular  facts,  or  miraculous  interferences  of  de- 
liverances or  judgments.  We  do  not  say  that  there  was  a  moral 
impossibility  in  tne  composition  of  such  a  work,  or  collection 
of  works,  by  Ezra,  and  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  considering  these  as  merely  human 
compositions;  but  we  say  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  there  was  a  moral  impossibility  in  imposing  upon  the  fiuth 
of  a  whole  people  such  a  history,  with  all  its  commemoratiTe 
ordinances  and  ceremonies,  every  one  of  which  was  a  standing 
appeal  to  the  nation  in  regard  to  their  recollection  of  ftu^ts,  thus 
stamped  as  the  oldest  traditionary  memorial  of  their  separate 
existence  as  a  nation.  Circumcision,  for  instance,  might  have 
been  easily  introduced  at  any  one  imagined  period,  out  cer- 
tainly it  could  never  have  been  imposed  at  any  given  time  of 
the  Jewish  history,  as  a  rite  which  had  existed  among  them 
for  many  ages  as  the  commemorative  symbol  of  a  most  parti- 
cular national  covenant.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the  Sabbatical 
year  and  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Had  the  most  extraordinary 
facts  which  these  commemorated  never  occurred,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  have  persuaded  the  Jews  of  their 
reality.  Yet  captious  and  rebellious  as  that  people  were,  we 
do  not  find  them,  at  any  one  period  of  their  history,  objecting  to 
any  one  of  these  painful,  or  laborious,  or  expensive  rites  and 
ceremonies,  as  an  innovation,  or  novel  tax,  and  imposition. 
Had  these  been  the  inventions  and  innovations  of  a  later  age, 
they  might  with  justice  have  said,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but 
thev  would  have  said,  **  We  have  heard  of  Abraham  as  the 
head  of  the  nation,  but  we  never  heard  of  such  a  covenant  as 
this  new  rite  is  intended  to  represent.  It  may  have  existed 
'Without  the  rite ;  but  if  it  did,  tne  memory  and  efficiency  of  it 
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may  still  be  maintained  without  its  painful  imposition.     We 
have  heard  that  our  fathers  went  down  to  Egjrpt,  and  returned 
thence,  but  we  never  heard  from  them  of  those  plagues  which 
humbled  the  Egyptians,  and  procured  the  deliverance  of  our 
ancestors  from  that  bondage — of  their  miraculously  guided  march 
through  the  sea,  and  through  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  giving 
of  the  law ;  and  therefore  cannot  now  commence  the  comme- 
moration of  such  wonderful  events,  which  are  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  our  ears."     Especially  the  law,  with  all  its  terrible 
and  strict  severity  and  burdensome  rites,  would  never  have 
been  submitted  to,  had  it  not  been  ^iven  with  that  sanction 
which  their  history  represents,  and  the  commemoration  of  it 
constantly  kept  up  among  them.     And  in  regard  to  the  Sab- 
batical year  and  the  year  of  Jubilee,  how  could  it  have  ever 
entered  the  imagination  of  an  impostor  to  attempt  to  persuade 
the  whole  nation  that  their  land  wus  thrice  more  proUfic  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  had  their  own  experience  not  borne 
witness  to  the  fact?     And  finally,  what  a  terrible  and  rash  test 
of  any  unsanctioned  lawgiver  to  promise,  that  all  their  borders 
and  all  their  helpless  families  should  remain  unharmed  amidst 
ever  watchful  and  exasperated  foes,  while  all  the  males  went 
thrice  every  year,  to  the  temple  or  tabernacle,  to  worship  on  the 
occasions  of  the  three  great  national  festivals  ?     Their  history 
very  impartially  informs  us,  that  from  their  want  of  faith  or 
religious  feeling,  they  occasionally  neglected  the  national  and 
strict  performance  of  one  or  all  of  these  ritual  observances,  and 
sufiiered  in  consequence,  according  to  the  threat  denounced 
against  the  breach  of  these  sacred  ordinances;  but  we  never 
read  of  their  having  complained  that  the  promise  of  miraculous 
protection  was  not  made  good,  when  they  adhered,  on  their 
part,  to  a  sincere  obedience. 

Now,  we  are  fully  entitled  to  assert,  fearlessly,  that  no  law- 
giver durst  have  appealed  to  such  supernatural  tests  of  his  di- 
vine commission,  had  he  not  been  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
divine  sanction  to  second  and  maintain  its  authority,  both  in 
threats  and  promises,  and  that  through  the  whole  course  of  na^ 
tional  history.  And  we  may  venture  farther  to  assert,  with  little 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  nation,  and  especially  such  a  nation 
as  the  Jews,  would  for  almost  any  time  have  submitted  to  such 
laws,  had  they  not  felt,  in  their  daily  experience,  that  they 
were  upheld  and  enforced  by  such  omniscient  knowledge,  and 
such  irresistible  power.  It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the 
proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  those  divine  sanctions,  for  it  lies  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  history :  our  object  at  present  i&  \j^ 
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raise  argument  upon  the  basis  of  fects,  which  have  their  own 
internal  authentication,  and  have  been  so  fully  authenticated 
externally,  that  they  can  be  questioned  by  no  candid  reaaoner. 
The  legitimate  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  think  no  counter-* 
statement  or  argument  can  prevent  us  from  coming,  is,  thai 
such  a  system  of  laws,  and  such  a  form  of  government,  if  not 
maintained  vigorously,  according  to  their  ostensible  claim,  could 
not  have  stood  the  test  of  the  experience  of  one  generation, 
much  less  of  the  many  centuries  that  elapsed  from  the  time 
they  were  given,  till  they  were  designed  to  be  abrogated, 
in  all  their  temporary  ordinances  and  enactments.  The  v<k 
lume,  then,  which  contains  them,  and  narrates  the  history  of 
the  people  upon  whom  they  were  imposed,  is  dictated  by 
divine  wisdom,  and  sanctioned  by  divine  authority. 

Finally,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  ^-ritings, 
little  in  extent,  but  of  mighty  importance  in  the  nature  of  their 
contents,  are  the  very  same,  in  all  essential  points,  as  when 
first  penned  by  their  authors.  Our  plan  and  limited  space  will 
allow  us  only  to  indicate  briefly  the  line  of  argument  by  which 
this  proposition  is  proved.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  in 
the  present  day  to  mutilate,  or  add  to,  or  adulterate  these 
books.  Even  suppose  the  world  were  all  of  one  belief,  and 
that  belief  based  upon  the  Bible,  yet  the  languages  into  which 
it  has  been  translated  are  so  numerous,  and  the  copies  so  mul- 
tiplied, to  an  almost  infinite  extent,  that  we  may  say  it  is  al- 
together beyond  human  ingenuity  or  human  power  to  accom- 
plish the  corruption  or  destruction  of  them.  But,  besides, 
there  are  multitudes  of  different  sects,  who  all  profess  to  draw 
their  principles  of  belief  from  these  volumes,  who  watch  over 
each  other's  proceedings  with  too  zealous  care  ever  to  allow  the 
slightest  attempt  of  the  kind,  without  exposure  and  condemna- 
tion. Then  tnere  is  the  ancient  nation  to  whom  they  were 
originally  given,  who,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God, 
still  stand  aloof  from  all  others,  and  guard  them  with  jealous 
and  almost  superstitious  care,  as  the  only  manifestation  of  the 
divine  will  to  them  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  This  same 
jealous  relation  of  parties  has  existed  for  about  eighteen  hundred 
years,  ever  since  the  Jewish  polity  was  broken  up,  and  the  people 
scattered  over  the  whole  world.  Again,  starting  in  our  back- 
ward examination,  from  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  we 
find  four  or  five  different  translations  existed  of  these  books 
into  the  most  prevalent  language  of  the  age,  and  were  in  the 
hands  of  heathen.  Christian,  and  Jew.  One  of  these  transla- 
tions at  least,  that  of  the  Septuagint,  hud  been  in  existence  for 
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nearly  three  hundred  years ;  so  that,  for  such  a  period,  the  samcf 
safefi^uard  existed  against  tampering  with  or  corrupting  these 
writings  for  sectarian  purposes.  Then,  backward  from  the  period 
of  the  Alexandrian  translation,  there  were  different  sects  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  and  multitudes  of  the  nation  scattered  over 
almost  every  part  of  the  earth,  who  would  have  prevented,  or 
rendered  collusion  impossible.  Lastly,  in  this  system  of  checks, 
there  were  the  Samaritans,  who  received  with  reverential  be- 
lief the  books  of  Moses,  but  who  hated  the  Jews  with  fell  en- 
mity, and  were  equally  hated  and  despised  by  them.  Between 
their  copy  of  the  volume  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  Hebrews 
there  is  no  difference  of  the  slightest  consequence ;  the  only 
one  being  a  discrepance  in  numbers  as  to  the  ages  of  the  pa- 
triarchs before  the  flood,  which  also  runs  through  the  Septua- 
gint  verrion.  However  this  difference  is  to  be  reconciled,  it 
affects  not  the  authenticity  of  the  facts,  nor  the  truth  and  purity 
of  the  doctrines,  which  rest  upon  different  grounds.  If  we 
suppose,  besides,  as  there  is  very  good  reason  for  doing,  that, 
from  the  Babvlonish  captivity  downwards,  there  were  transla- 
tions of  the  whole  of  these  books  into  the  Chaldee,  the  language 
they  had  acquired  in  Babylon,  this  would  also  have  contributed 
to  preserve  tneir  purity,  as  it  would  have  greatly  increased  the 
difficulty  of  corruption,  and  the  certainty  of  detecting  such  an 
attempt. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Old  Testament,  considered  simply  as 
a  record  of  facts  and  events,  has  more  internal  and  collateral 
proofs  of  its  authenticity  and  genuineness  than  any  other  his- 
tory existing.  Viewed  simply  as  an  authentic  history  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  through  nearly  four  thousand  years,  it  is  of 
immensely  more  general  interest  to  the  world  than  any  or  all 
others  composed  by  man.  From  the  generally  great  simplicity 
of  style  in  its  narrative,  and  from  our  familiarity  since  infancy 
with  its  facts,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  immense  importance 
of  these  facts,  both  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  mankind  in 
civilization,  and  to  the  only  true  foundarion  of  all  religious  and 
all  moral  truth.  The  ancient  traditions  of  all  other  nations 
are  generally  fables  or  poetic  imaginations,  which  bear  absurd- 
ity on  their  very  face.  Even  Herodotus,  the  earliest  of  Greek 
historians  whose  writings  deserve  any  credit,  is  extremely 
credulous  in  regard  to  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
neighbouring  nations.    Of  all  other  ancient  historic  records  in 

feneral,  we  may  say  that  their  narrative  is  connected  with  the 
emonstration  of  no  grand  and  universal  principles  in  human 
nature.     Their  interests  are  merely  local,  and  IvmiteA  \tv  \\\^vt 
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Implication  and  instructioQ  to  a  singk  Dation,  or  form  of] 
ment,  or  stage  of  social  advancement.  Tlie  great  nbject  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  is  man  considered  as  an  intellectual 
and  moral  a^ent,  but  fallen  and  corrupted,  in  mind  and  heart, 
in  constant  danger  of  forgetting  the  end  of  his  being,  of  going 
downward  into  ignorance  and  idolatory — ^it  is  the  history  d[ 
man  as  a  being  of  high  capabilities  of  improvement  in  intd- 
lectual  grandeur  and  moral  purity,  but  one  who  has  constantly 
stood  in  need  of  surer  and  higher  guidance  and  instruction 
than  any  that  mere  humanity  could  afford  him — it  is  the  his- 
tory of  man  as  a  sinful  being,  who  needs  another  and  more 
efficient  mediation  than  any  repentance,  or  prayers,  than  any 
sacrifice  or  atonement  of  his  own.  All  these  objects  and  views 
are  blended  into  one  simple  and  solemn  narration,  deeply  in- 
teresting and  overwhelmingly  affecting  to  every  heart  of  right 
feeling.  It  is  a  history  that  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  upon 
every  page,  as  it  has  an  indelible  evidence  of  its  authentidty 
written  in  every  bosom.  Without  it  man  would  have  long 
ago  lost  all  record  of  his  origin,  of  the  God  who  created  him, 
of  the  end  of  his  existence,  oif  his  present  state  and  future  des- 
tiny. The  preservation  of  this  record,  then,  we  hold  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  preservation  of  the  moral  dignity  of  man, 
the  only  means  of  keeping  or  rescuing  him  from  the  debasing 
and  deadening  systems  of  atheism,  and  idolatry,  and  super- 
stition, and  of  advancing  him  in  progressive  grandeur  in  the 
scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  as  heavenly  know- 
ledge expands  his  mind  and  sanctifies  all  his  views. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  DIVINE   EVIDENCE   IN    AUTHENTICATION   OF  THIS  RECORD  07   FACTS  AND 

DOCTRINES. 


Wb  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  by  far 
the  most  ancient  and  most  important,  and  best  authenticated 
of  all  human  records.  Even  had  it  no  other  authority  and 
sanction  than  this  to  recommend  it,  it  would  still  be  the  most 
instructive  and  useful  of  all  the  recorded  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  world.  It  would  not,  however,  come  to 
us  with  the  unquestioned  sanction  of  supreme  authority  and 
unerring  certainty.  Man  might  reasonably  say,  *^  This  book 
indeed  contains  information  of  great  consequence,  and  the 

Erinciples  of  a  simple  and  pure  religion,  and  strict  morality; 
ut  who  can  give  me  the  assurance  that  this  is  indeed  the  truth 
of  God,  the  unerring  guide  of  human  reason?  How  shall  I 
know  that  these  facts,  great  and  important  though  they  be, 
are  not  the  common  and  contingent  events  of  history,  from 
which  a  system  of  conclusions  has  been  drawn,  which  time  and 
the  ingenuity  of  man  have  compiled  into  a  regular  code  of  be- 
lief, and  of  moral  duties?"  Could  such  questions  as  these  not 
be  satisfactorily  answered,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible 
roust  be  renounced,  and  its  highest  doctrines  be  viewed  as  the 
conjectures  of  human  imagination  and  fallible  reason.  It  has, 
however,  an  authority  that  is  far  superior  to  all  human  reason, 
and  independent  of  all  human  sanction.  It  is  accompanied 
with  a  system  of  evidence  that  carries  home  to  the  mind  the 
conviction  that  it  is  the  dictation  of  divine  wisdom,  the  plan 
of  infinite  justice  and  goodness. 

We  need  not  define  what  a  oiracle  is,  nor  repeat  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  triumphantly  used,  in  many  various 
shapes,  to  prove  that  miracles  may  be  wrought  in  attestation 
of  the  truth,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  being  proved  by 
human  evidence.  Neither  need  we  enter  into  a  train  of  rea- 
soning to  prove  that  a  divine  revelation  to  man  is  probable 
and  possible.     Its  possibility  no  man  of  sober  reason  caxv  Vsfe- 
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riously doubt;  for  what  is  it  but  immediate  instruction  commu- 
nicated to  the  mind  by  its  Creator,  without  whose  constant 
support  and  instruction  it  could  carry  on  none  of  its  operations? 
Its  probability  rests  upon  the  very  constitution  of  our  intellec- 
tual nature;  for  we  there  find  longing  and  unsatisfied  desires 
after  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  and  invisible,  which 
the  materiality  of  external  nature  cannot  give  us.     The  laws 
of  her  operations  and  movements  are  all  fixed;  the  magnificent 
universe  is  constructed  upon  principles  which  the  science  of 
man  can  trace,  and  decipher,  and  demonstrate;  and  the  study 
of  that  plan,  in  its  grand  and  regular  revolutions,  affords  lofty 
entertainment  and  gratification  to  his  highest  powers.     But 
though  he  can  measure  the  almost  infinite  extent  of  the  uni- 
verse with  the  rod  of  his  science,  and  weigh  all  its  planets  in 
his  balances,  there  comes  no  voice  from  their  distant  orbs  to  tell 
him  of  the  mysteries  of  his  own  nature,  of  his  origin,  and  pre- 
sent condition,  and  future  prospects.    The  attributes  and  glory 
of  deity  are  indeed  written  in  cliaracters  of  awful  sublimity,  on 
the  wide  field  of  creation,  by  the  same  hand  that  reared  the 
star-gemmed  canopy  of  the  universe;  but  the  whole  history  of 
erring  man  proves  that  he  needs  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  their  author  to  read  aright  the  lesson  they  teach.     Left  to 
himself,  he  soon  falters  in  his  ascent  up  the  scale  of  created 
things  that  lead  to  their  author,  and  falls  down  and  worships 
some  inferior,  often  some  degrading  and  worthless,  object.     If 
nature,  with  all  her  fixed  and  unchangeable  laws,  is  no  unerr- 
ing instructor  regarding  the  Creator,  much  less  can  we  expect 
that  she  should  carry  man  onward  with  certainty  another  step 
in  the  religious  process  of  reasoning,  in  regard  to  himself  and 
his  relation  to  God.    He  may  feel  high  longings  after  a  perfect 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  w^ich  universal  experience 
combines  to  tell  him  Ls  not  attainable  in  this  world.     He  asks 
his  own  heart  and  spirit — ^he  asks  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  all  around,  and  tne  recorded  wisdom  of  long-vanished  ages 
— ^he  interrogates  heaven  and  earth  in  all  their  mute  and  in- 
sentient elements,  whether  he  is  to  exist  after  the  daily  chan- 
ging body  of  organized  matter  has  mouldered  into  dust,  but 
no  responsive  voice  or  intelligent  answer  can  be  given.     **  I 
ask  at  the  mouth  of  the  tomb,"  says  a  celebrated  American 
author,  "  for  intelligence  of  the  departed,  but  the  tomb  gives 
me  no  reply.     I  examine  the  various  regions  of  nature,  but  I 
can  discover  no  process  for  restoring  the  mouldering  body,  and 
no  sign  or  track  of  the  spirit's  ascent  to  another  sphere."  The 
thinking  spirit  of  man  quails  in  strong  and  natural  dread  before 
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the  kinff  of  terrors,  and  aspires  with  an  eager  longing  after 
immortality.  As  a  natural  offspring  of  this  feeling,  some  un- 
sanctioned hopes  that  "the  particle  of  divine  breath"  which 
animates  him  is  not  to  be  dispersed  into  air,  and  annihilated 
for  ever,  when  it  leaves  this  earthly  dwelling,  have  generally 
been  entertained.  But  all  the  strongest  efforts  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, aided  by  the  general  traditionary  belief  of  a  future 
existence,  led  the  minds  of  men  only  to  a  dim  surmise  and 
doubtful  hope. 

Now  we.-ii9rr%  that  these  natural  feelings  indicate  a  prin- 
ciple in  man  which  points  his  expectation  upwards  to  a  divine 
teacher,  and  to  a  miraculous  sanction  to  the  instruction  he 
gives.  Such  was  the  interpretation  that  Socrates,  the  greatest 
apostle  of  natural  religion,  put  upon  these  innate  sentiments  of 
the  human  heart.  Divine  instruction,  then,  sanctioned  by 
miracle,  is  not  only  not  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  natural 
reason ;  it  is  provided  for  by  its  very  principles — it  is  what  man 
looks  for,  and  can  alone  certainly  depend  upon.  It  follows 
that,  if  divine  instruction  is  to  be  given,  the  teacher  must  be 
accredited  with  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  commission.  Such 
credentials  must  clearly  be  the  power  of  doing  what  no  other 
man  can  do — a  power  of  controlling  the  ordinary  course  and 
laws  of  nature.  Man  is  so  selfishly  prone  to  impose  upon  his 
fellows,  that  nothing  less  than  this  would  be  sufficient.  False 
teachers  would  be  continually  deceiving  the  world,  as  they 
have  in  all  a&^es  done,  and  still  venture  to  do. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself  here.  Have  many  such 
teachers  arisen  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  history,  and 
in  many  different  ages  and  countries?  Were  we  to  rank  in 
this  class  all  who  have  pretended  to  a  divine  commission  to 
instruct  men,  and  legislate  for  them,  the  number  would  be 
great,  and  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  time,  and  of  the  world's 
surface.  But  the  pretensions  of  very  few  can  answer  the  test 
— none,  indeed,  but  those  who  were  commissioned  in  the  re- 
gular series  of  instructors,  whose  labours  the  sacred  history 
records.  When  we  say  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
Solon  and  Lycurgus,  that  Socrates  and  Numa  were  not  in  a 
certain  sense  enlightened  by  the  Author  of  all  truth,  and  led 
to  the  discovery  of  doctrines  and  laws,  which  are  sublime  for 
their  age,  and  of  great  use  to  their  countrymen.  Still  their 
doctrines  and  discoveries  were  only  what  common  reason  and 
experience  approved,  and  sanctioned,  and  which  needed  no 
other  sanction.  Had  the  world  stood  in  need  only  of  such 
principles  as  these,  miracles  would  have  been  unnecessary  >  ^t 
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least  to  teach  in  the  vague  and  conjectural  way  that  all  human 
teachers  hare  pretended  to  instruct.  To  caJl  for  the  inter- 
ference  of  miraculous  a^ncy  requires  an  object  that  is  worthv 
of  the  interpo»tion  of  IDcity — the  sanction  of  a  truth  which 
none  but  God  could  reveal,  and  for  the  satisfactory  sanction 
of  which  the  authority  of  God  alone  is  sufficient.  Solon 
sought  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  juggling  oracle  of 
Delphi;  Socrates  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  be 
had  communications  of  truth,  or  admonitions  of  conduct,  from 
a  good  spirit;  and  Numa  wished  it  believed  that  he  had  inter- 
course with  the  divine  Egeria.  But  all  of  these,  while  theT 
indicate  the  principle  in  the  mind  of  man  which  looks  to  a  di- 
vine and  unerring  guide  in  the  search  of  truth,  are  too  liable 
to  the  most  obvious  objections,  to  be  admitted  as  miraculous 
authentications  of  the  doctrines  taught,  or  the  laws  enacted. 
All  the  miracles,  indeed,  or  pretended  miracles,  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity, are  too  absurd,  or  too  ill  authenticated,  or  introduced 
on  such  frivolous  occasions,  now  to  merit  any  serious  consir 
deration. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament* 
how  very  different  were  they  in  their  object — how  different  in 
their  diaracter — how  utterly  inconsistent  with  every  thing  like 
collusion  or  deception  I  Their  object  was  to  make  known  to 
man,  and  enforce  upon  his  belief,  those  truths  which  his  own 
reason  had  never  discovered,  and  never  could  discover — the 
character  of  the  true  God,  as  the  Creator  and  preserver,  the 
ruler  and  judge  of  the  worid — to  make  known  to  man  his  pre- 
sent relation  to  God,  his  fallen  condition,  and  the  means  of 
bis  recovery — to  represent  God  as  a  being  of  infinite  holiness, 
hatii^  sin  in  all  its  shapes,  and  yet  pardoning  and  accepting 
the  sinner,  without  the  slightest  derogation  to  the  authority 
or  disparagement  to  the  strictness  of  his  law,  or  the  slighted 
tarnishing  of  his  stainless  holiness.  And  the  maimer  in  which 
they  were  performed  places  them  beyond  the  most  distant  at- 
tempt at  cavil  or  objection.  The  flood,  for  instance,  or  the 
dispersion  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  the  destruction  of  Sodon, 
or  the  plagues  of  Egjpt,  the  cleaving  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  of 
.Jordan,  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  or  the  command  to 
the  sun  to  stand  still  in  the  heavens — all  these  were  exertions 
of  the  same  omnipotent  power  that  maintains  the  laws  of  na- 
ture in  their  course;  they  were  all  performed  oj>enly,  with  an 
intimation  of  their  design,  with  the  whole  world,  or  a  nation, 
or  whole  people,  to  witness  or  feel  their  effects;  and  they  are 
all  recorded  with  a  degree  of  evidence  that  no  sane  mind  can 
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for  a  moment  question.  The  first  we  have  mentioned,  for  in- 
stance, has  the  whole  world  and  all  its  ages  as  evidence  of  its 
having  occurred,  and  all  antiquity  agrees  in  representing  it  as 
having  been  inflicted  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  man- 
kind. Here,  then,  was  an  object  worthy  of  the  interference  of 
God,  to  uphold  his  authority  as  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
and  show  his  displeasure  against  sin.  An  unexampled  instance 
it  was  of  divine  vengeance,  but,  from  the  universal  wickedness 
of  mankind,  not  more  terrible  than  was  deserved,  or  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  inculcate  the  awful  lesson.  All  previ- 
ous punishment  of  sin  had  been  despised  and  forgot.  The 
fall,  the  universal  curse  of  sorrow,  and  disease,  and  death,  to 
which  the  whole  race  had  been  doomed — the  preaching  and 
translation  of  Enoch — the  warning  and  example  of  Noah,  had 
been  all  of  no  avail.  All  flesh  had  corrupted  their  ways  be- 
fore God,  and,  in  the  awfully  expressive  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, '^  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  ma^  man  upon  the 
earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart."  The  end  of  all  flesh, 
therefore,  came  before  him;  for  those  giants  in  crime  had  de- 
luged the  earth  with  deeds  of  violence,  ere  the  goodness  that 
had  created  and  had  spared  men — ere  the  long-suffering  pa- 
tience, that  had  waited  and  warned  them  near  two  thousand 
years,  was  roused  to  vengeance,  to  sweep  the  earth  pure  of  its 
reeking  pollution,  and  assert  the  insulted  authority  of  the 
trampled  laws  of  the  universal  sovereign. 

This,  we  remark,  is  one  very  important  characteristic  that 
will  be  found  to  run  through  almost  all  the  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  when  exercised  upon  the  sinful  nations 
of  heathenism — to  uphold  God's  authority  as  governor  of  the 
world,  and  testifv  his  hatred  of  sin.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  truths  of  all  religion,  and  a  truth  which  the  whole 
history  of  man  has  proved  that  he  is  excessively  averse  to  be 
taught  and  to  feel,  and  incessantly  prone  to  forget.  Such  de- 
monstrations became  necessary  again  very  soon  after  the  flood; 
and  we  need  not  say  how  frequent  and  terrible  they  required 
to  be,  to  inculcate  upon  the  naturally  atheist  heart  of  man  that 
all-important  but  easilyofprgotten  truth.  Men  seem  to  have 
supposed  that  the  noiv-recurrence  of  the  flood  was  tantamount 
to  toere  being  no  cause  on  their  part  for  the  repetition  of  such 
a  demonstration,  or  a  proof  of  relaxation  in  strictness,  and  of 
a  milder  system  of  law,  on  the  part  of  God,  This  view  of  the 
divine  government,  however,  will  occur  to  be  treated  more 
particularly  under  a  different  topic  of  our  argument. 

Now,  these  demonstrations  of  the  presence  and  iutcT(e\^xv^^ 
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of  God  were  numerous  through  the  whole  course  of  the  sacred 
history,  from  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  flood,  till 
the  voice  of  the  last  of  the  prophets  confirmed  the  truth  of  all 
that  had  been  taught,  and  pointed  onward  to  the  coming  in  of 
another  and  fuller  form  of  the  system  of  divine  instruction. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  establishing  of  the  divine  econo- 
my of  the  law — that  is,  from  the  time  that  Moses  entered  Egypt, 
upon  the  reluctantly  undertaken  task  of  delivering  his  country- 
men, till  they  were  finally  settled,  forty  years  afterwards,  in  the 
land  promised  to  their  fathers — there  was  an  incessant  series  of 
divine  interpositions  of  the  most  astonishing  and  overawing 
nature.  The  water,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  all  insentient  aM 
living  nature,  were  called  forth  to  break  the  obstinacy  of  the 
king  of  Egypt  and  his  oppressive  subjects — the  violence  of 
the  elements,  the  extinction  or  withholding  of  their  vivifying 
power,  disease  in  its  most  loathsome  shapes,  desolation  in  its 
tnost  appalling  form,  bereavement  in  its  most  heartr-rending 
bitterness,  spread  terror  and  wailing  over  the  land — ere  the 
haughty  king  would  acknowledge  the  power  that  chastised 
him.  And  after  the  tyrant  and  his  proud  army  were  whelmed 
in  the  depth  of  that  tide  which  had  parted  to  allow  the  chosen 
tribes  to  pass,  consider  the  numerous  exhibitions  of  that  divine 
power,  from  the  time  when  the  legislative  throne  of  heaven  was 
placed  on  the  trembling  top  of  Sinai,  and  the  law  uttered  in 
the  hearing  of  the  people,  from  amid  the  splendours  of  the 
angelic  host,  and  the  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  the  voice 
of  the  trumpet  of  God,  through  the  whole  of  their  desert  march 
of  forty  years — when  the  glory  and  the  visible  symbol  of  God's 
presence  and  power  guided  and  protected  them,  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night — when  the  barren 
rock  poured  out  streams  of  water,  and  the  scorching  heaven 
showered  down  the  celestial  manna  upon  the  barren  desert. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  all  these  are  the  imaginations  of  after 
ages,  the  creations  of  the  fervid  and  excited  mind  of  enthusi- 
astic and  poetic  rapture,  or  the  bold  figures  of  oriental  imagery, 
to  amuse  or  delight  the  simple  minds  of  a  primitive  people. 
The  narrative  of  these  wonderftil  events  is  in  the  simplest  and 
most  unadorned  prose  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass 
of  human  composition.  The  lawgiver  of  Israel  did  indeed  at 
times  take  the  harp;  and  when  he  struck  its  chords,  it  was  to 
notes  of  loftier  melody,  and  more  celestial  poetry,  than  is  often 
the  lot  of  mortal  ear  to  listen  to.  But  when  relating  the  his- 
tory of  the  painful  pilgrimage  and  wonderftil  march  of  the 
Israelites,  no  writer  could  possibly  make  use  of  plainer  or  less 
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exaggerated  language  than  the  historian  of  Jehovah.  Neither 
let  It  be  said  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Israel- 
ites would  have  been  very  willingly  and  easily  imposed  upon, 
and  would  have  been  then,  and  in  after  times,  ready  to  believe 
whatever  their  leader  chose  to  say  regarding  the  events  through 
which  they  had  been  led.  Their  whole  character,  as  exhibited 
in  all  their  history,  was  the  very  reverse  of  patient  obedience 
and  acquiescing  credulity.  Moses  was  so  well  aware  of  this 
self-willed  obstinacy,  that  he  only  undertook,  because  he  durst 
not  refuse  it,  their  deliverance  from  that  severe  bondage  to 
which  he  knew  their  spirits  were  inured.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  their  march,  though  they  bad  every  reason  to  know 
that  the  power  of  Omnipotence  was  with  him,  they  murmured 
and  were  discontented.  They  often  despised  his  authority  and 
rebelled  against  him,  and  proposed  to  return  to  Egypt,  the 
land  of  their  slavery,  during  his  command  over  them,  even  after 
their  ingratitude  and  impious  rebellion  had  been  severely 
checked  by  the  immediate  interference  of  God.  In  the  very 
circumstance  of  such  a  strict  and  burdensome  law,  and  expen^- 
sive  ceremonial  being  imposed  upon,  and  submitted  to  by,  such 
a  people,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  claims  of  their 
legislator  were  supported  by  an  authority  which  they  could  not 
deny,  and  durst  not  controvert.  That  they  did  not  do  so,  then, 
was  from  no  personal  reverence  or  love  or  feai*  of  him,  but  be- 
cause they  saw  that  a  power  stood  around  him  which  none 
durst  question  or  resist.  That  terrible  power,  either  for  destruc- 
tion or  protection,  they  never  seem  for  one  moment  to  have 
doubted,  though  they  seem  to  have  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  as  well,  or  better,  in  any  other  hands  than  those  of  Moses. 
All  these  facts  give  us  no  very  high  idea  of  the  intellectual 
character  or  moral  worth  of  the  people  whom  God  wonderfully 
chose  for  this  grand  demonstration  of  his  attributes  and  cha- 
racter as  the  moral  ruler  of  the  world,  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  so  many  unexceptionable  evidences  of  the  irresistible 
nature  of  those  miraculous  facts,  that  brought  their  stubborn 
necks  under  obedience  to  this  new  law. 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry,  to  consider 
whether  this  character  of  obstinacy  and  apparent  irrationality 
was  peculiar  to  the  chosen  people,  or  whether  it  was  the  com- 
mon moral  attribute  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  at  the  time. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  supposition,  and  think  there  is  suf- 
ficient reason  to  account  for  the  fact  in  the  kind  of  moral  tniin- 
ing,  under  which  the  obedience  of  the  world  had  hitherto  been 
tried;  but  the  discussion  of  the  question  will  come  in  more 
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proper  order,  when  we  examine  into  the  details  of  their  g^ven* 
ment,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament. 

We  might  greatly  augment  this  chapter;  and  by  appljriiiflr,  in 
a  number  of  instances,  all  the  tests  that  have  been  devised  fee 
trying  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  might  produce  a  cumulative  sys- 
tem of  evidence  which,  in  copiousness  and  power,  would  increase 
in  geometrical  progression,  by  the  addition  of  every  onques* 
tioned  or  proved  interference  of  God,  throughout  the  widening 
stream  of  sacred  history.  But  the  oft  remted  and  cavilling 
arguments  of  infidelity  are  now,  in  general,  become  so  stale, 
that  ingenious,  or  at  least  ingenuous,  unbelievers  are  ashamed 
to  urge  them.  They  will  avoid  this  close  kind  of  argumenty 
and,  rather  than  descend  to  particular  detail,  confess  that  the 
religion  of  Moses  and  of  Cnrist  might  be  very  well  for  their 
day,  and  that  they  have  no  objection  either  to  the  argument 
or  proof;  but  they  still  urge  that  time  and  circumstances 
have  rendered  the  whole  system  of  both  obsolete,  and  have 
elaborated  a  new  set  of  intellectual  principles,  and  a  moral 
code,  new,  at  least,  in  many  of  its  details.  It  is  such  vague 
generalities  of  unbelief  as  these — ^it  is  such  negative  and 
undefined  hostilities,  that  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  pre- 
sent day;  and  if  they  are  to  be  opposed  successfully  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  views  equally  wide  and  general.  For  this  wide 
generalization  of  view,  the  American,  Channing,  is  greatly 
to  be  admired.  He  considers  the  human  mind  and  the  hu- 
man character,  in  all  its  relations,  as  a  whole,  and  revelation, 
in  all  its  adaptations  and  applications,  as  a  whole;  and  com- 
paring the  two  together,  follows  out  a  train  of  powerful  and 
convincing  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  is 
worthy  oi  a  better  cause  and  a  purer  system  than  that  which 
he  adopts.  Whether  we  will  be  able  to  carry  out  this  general- 
ized method  of  argument,  in  its  application  to  the  system  of 
doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Old  I'estament  dispensation,  as 
a  religion  fitted  to  train  onward  the  mind  and  character  of 
man  U)t  the  reception  of  divine  truth  in  its  spiritual  and  per- 
fect form,  we  have  great  doubts.  But  this  view  we  intend  to 
take,  and  will  endeavour  to  embody  it  in  the  form  of  an  ar- 

fument  in  some  of  the  following  chapters.  In  the  meantime, 
owever,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  evidence  from  pro- 
phecy, which  is  the  strongest  of  all,  and  which  is  always  accu- 
mulating, and  gaining  in  strength  and  clearness. 

As  a  miracle  is  a  work  of  power,  transcending  all  created 
might  to  attempt  or  perform,  m  opposition  to  the  will  of  that 
being  who  communicates  all  power;  so  prophecy,  such  as  the 
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Scriptures  present,  sapposes  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  events  of  futurity,  which  amounts  to  omnisdenoe.  A  man 
of  great  sagacity,  we  have  said,  and  of  great  experience  of  the 
characters  of  men,  and  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  the  history 
of  nations,  when  proper  data  are  set  before  him,  will  sometimes 
form  a  very  accurate  conjecture  of  the  future  conduct  and  fate 
of  individuals  or  societies.  There  is  a  general  regularity  ot 
working  in  the  moral  world,  that  may  be  reduced  to  something 
like  an  established  law,  or  course  of  nature,  as  there  is  a  fixed 
constitution  of  inanimate  nature^  operating,  to  a  wide  extent, 
under  invariable  laws,  whose  principles  men  have  studied,  and 
whose  regular  effects  they  can  foretel.  From  a  knowledge 
of  the  amazing  regularity  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, far-glancing  science  can  predict  an  eclipse  of  any  one  of 
them,  or  its  position  in  the  heavens,  at  any  given  period.  Such 
knowledge  seems  supernatural  to  the  ignorant  savage,  just  as 
that  deep  political  knowledge  which  foresees  at  a  distance  the 
coming  form  and  effects  of  unrevealed  events,  and  can  predict 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  mayseem,  even  to 
civilized  nations,  allied  to  the  supernatural.  The  supposition 
of  such  knowledge  being  attained,  in  an  unlimited  degree,  no 
doubt  gave  rise  and  long  credit  to  the  pretended  oracles  of  an- 
cient times.  The  anxious  foreboding,  or  joyous  anticipation 
of  the  future,  has  always  an  immense  influence  over  the  mind ; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  man  more  anxiously  desires  than 
the  knowledge  of  his  future  destiny.  This  principle,  of  great 
power  in  the  human  breast,  combined  with  an  easy  credulity, 
which  is  equally  natural,  gave  ample  scope  to  the  cunning 
and  ambitious  heathen  priesthood  to  impose  upon  their  vo- 
taries. But  from  what  is  recorded,  we  have  ample  reason  to 
know  that  these  long-trusted  oracles  were  either  studiedly 
ambiguous,  or  unintelligibly  obscure,  or  perfectly  frivolous. 
Not  one  of  them  can  be  produced,  which>  even  supposing  it 
were  a  true  prediction,  is  worthy  of  the  interference  of  God ; 
not  one,  much  less  a  system  and  connected  chain  of.  them,  can 
be  shewn,  which  could  for  a  moment  induce  any  rational  be- 
ing to  believe  that  they  were  dictated  by  infinite  wisdom  to 
gmde  mankind  in  the  path  of  truth  and  rectitude. 

How  immensely  different  these  pretended  forms  of  tradition 
are  from  the  propnecies  of  Scripture,  will  be  obvious  on  the 
slightest  consideration.  These  unfold  to  us  a  r^ular  series  of 
predictions,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  time  throughout 
the  lapse  of  all  its  ages,  and  glancing  forward,  with  steady  and 
undazzled  look,  beyond  the  close  of  this  world's  history  to  the 
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glories  of  a  celestial  eternity.  And  they  are  not  detadied  and 
unconnected,  or  illustrative  of,  or  supporting  opposite  truths 
and  inconsistent  principles.  From  beginning  to  end,  they  are 
connected  with  one  unbroken  chain,  and  all  bearing  upon  one 
grand  event,  upon  which  the  destinies  of  man  from  the  first 
are  represented  as  hanging.  And  whenever  subordinate  pre- 
dictions diverge,  as  there  is  a  regular  system  of  subordinate 
and  co-operative  events  pointed  to,  it  is  in  proof  and  illustra- 
tion of  trie  over-ruling  providence  of  God,  who  is  watching 
with  vigilant  care  over  the  maintenance  and  working  of  his 
own  dispensation.  This  universality  or  generality  ot  plan  is 
one  of  tne  most  striking  proofs  of  tne  divine  interposition  in 
the  matter.  Wlien  a  system  of  doctrines  is  once  established 
by  miraculous  evidence,  and  unquestionable  record  of  that 
evidence  transmitted,  no  other  divine  authentication  is  requi- 
site. But  for  the  very  same  reason,  the  principles  of  a  faith 
that  depends  upon  a  future  event,  all  the  efficiency  and  beai^ 
ings  of  which  are  only  to  be  gradually  opened  up,  as  the  ad- 
vancement and  extension  of  the  preparatory  system  call  for 
new  interpositions  of  its  author — such  a  faith  requires  a  succes- 
sion of  divine  teachers,  to  prevent  the  mind  from  resting  satis- 
iied  with  its  elementary  forms,  and  point  forward  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  worshippers  beyond  the  mere  painted  and  temporary 
frame- work,  which,  for  the  time,  was  all  that  the  human  mind 
or  state  of  religious  education  could  bear,  but  which  was  far 
below  what  was  designed  from  the  beginning  by  him  who 
planned  and  who  reared  it.  Such  a  svstem  is  totally  different 
from  what  the  world  can  any  where  else  contemplate;  but  this 
is  the  grand  and  characteristic  distinction  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament.  All  point  forward,  without  one  faltering 
hope  or  doubtful  hint,  to  tne  development  of  a  lofty  principle, 
of  which  they  profess  to  be  only  the  dim  shadowings  forth,  the 
humble  harbingers.  The  first  accents  of  the  voice  of  heaven 
to  the  prostrate  and  self-convicted  progenitors  of  our  race,  an- 
nounce a  deed  of  power  to  be  accomplished  by  one  of  their 
descendants.  The  successive  announcements  of  that  scheme 
of  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  time  after  time  they  are 
given  forth,  continually  elevate  and  expand,  and  give  definite- 
ness  to  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  anxious  reasonings  of  the  spi- 
rit of  man ;  yet,  in  no  one  stage  of  their  progressive  opening, 
could  human  invention  or  ingenuity  ever  anticipate  them.  In 
these  days  of  the  fully  developed  purposes  of  God's  moral  rule, 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  back- 
ward through  nearly  six  thousand  years  of  a  progressive  training 
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of  the  human  mind,  in  matters  of  faith,  and  realize  the  very  hopes 
and  wishes  of  the  patriarchs  of  our  race,  as  they  tried  to  look, 
with  the  straining  eye  of  faith,  through  the  apparently  dim 
announcements  or  a  coming  deliverance — a  full  removal  of  the 
curse  under  which  they  felt  that  they  still  groaned — a  full  re- 
storation of  the  privileges  which  they  knew  they  had  forfeited 
— not  to  be  regained  by  any  sacrifice  they  could  make,  or  any 
duty  they  could  render.  Such  was  the  condition  in  which  the 
first  of  mankind  were  placed — such  was  the  species  of  hope 
they  could  collect  from  the  promises  set  before  them. 

It  is  this  grand  unity  of  view  in  the  prophetic  system  of  the 
Old  Testament  that  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  all  the 
proofs  of  its  divine  authority.  As  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  law  for 
righteousness" — the  sole  object  to  which  all  its  symbolic  cere- 
monies pointed — ^in  whom  all  its  ritual  observances  had  their 
fulfilment  and  meaning — so  "  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Jesus."  There  is  not  one  of  the  whole  series  which 
is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  his  person  and  of- 
fice, and  the  perfect  system  which  he  was  to  introduce.  It  is 
this  lofty  aspect  of  a  spirit  of  prophecy  pervading  all  time,  and 
running  down,  in  the  long  course  of  four  thousand  years,  in  the 
line  of  one  people,  expressly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  be  the  receivers  of  these  successive  promises — the  deposi- 
taries of  these  oracles — that  compels  us  to  acknowledge  it  as 
a  voice  coming  from  the  bosom  of  omniscience,  and  the  mys- 
terious depths  of  eternity.  That  voice,  whenever  it  was  re- 
peated, spoke  in  louder  and  distincter  accents  through  Noah 
and  Abraham,  and  Jacob  and  Moses.  Had  it  not  been  thus 
repeated  and  limited,  even  though  the  promise  itself  had 
not  vanished  from  the  anxious  hopes  of  the  world — as,  however, 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  would — where,  on  its  whole 
surface,  could  man  have  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  po- 
mise?  Of  the  multitude  of  divergent  lines  in  the  widely 
spreading  human  family,  one  is  chosen,  and  that  constantly 
limited,  till  one  tribe  of  twelve  is  selected,  to  which  the  sceptre 
of  rule  over  the  rest  was  intrusted,  till  the  Shiloh  should  come, 
who  was  to  assume  it,  and  extend  its  power  over  all  nations. 
A  more  determinate  distinctness  is  even  given :  an  individual 
of  that  tribe  is  raised  to  the  throne,  among  whose  descendants 
the  Saviour  of  his  people  was  to  be  bom.  Thus,  in  Daniel, 
the  time  of  that  birth  is  expressly  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  years;  and  Haggai  and  Malachi  foretel  that  it  should  be 
during  the  continuance  of  the  second  temple,  which  would 
thus  be  filled  with  a  glory,  of  which  the  first,  with  all  its  gor- 
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geoQS  splendour,  and  memoiiais  of  ancient  times,  and 
presence,  could  not  boast.     Micah  mentions  even  the  place  of 
his  birth — Bethlehem  of  Judah.     In  Isaiah,  the  most  incon- 
sistent  particulars,  to  appearance,  are  foretold  concerning  his 
person  and  office,  his  life  and  death ;  and,  in  the  Psalms,  of  his 
resurrection  and  assumption  of  supreme  power — of  his  abolidi- 
ing  the  temporary  system  of  Judaism,  and  bringing  all  nations 
under  his  power.     The  astonishing  circumstance  connected 
with  the  whole  of  this  scene  of  prophecy  is,  that  in  the  long 
course  of  these  thousands  of  years  there  is  not  one  misgivii^ 
or  faltering  of  the  mysterious  voice — not  one  despairing  antici- 
nation  of  tne  long-delayed  fulfilment;  in  every  succeecung  age 
It  becomes  fuller,  and  wider,  and  based  upon  a  greater  number 
of  circumstances.     To  suppose,  for  one  moment,  that  all  tins 
is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  a  nation's  hopes,  that 
had  their  unauthorized  origin  in  some  ancient  prejudice  and 
superstitious  belief  of  times  of  barbarous  ignorance,  indicates 
an  extent  of  credulity,  or  rather  an  impassible  callousness  of 
belief,  or  pitifid  perversion  of  intellect,  that  will  not  be  con- 
vinced, whatever  be  the  nature  or  power  of  the  evidence.    If 
we  could  conceive  all  that  overwhelming  system  of  divine  evi- 
dence, given  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  connected  with  the 
counter-part  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy,  as  given  in  the 
Evangelists,  viewed  impartially  by  an  inquirer  after  truth, 
and  his  mind  still  remain  unconvinced  that  all  was  the  work 
of  God,  and  conveyed  the  truth  of  God,  remain  unconvinced 
that  these  men  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  eternal 
Spirit  of  Truth,  we  could  form  no  other  conclasion,  than  that 
such  an  unfortunate  individual  would  not  be  persuaded,  though 
one  arose  from  the  dead  to  declare  expressly  to  him  that  all 
was  true  which  the  Bible  discloses.     For  it  is  very  obvious, 
that  to  predict  the  birth  and  character,  and  doings,  and  suffer- 
ings,  and  fate  of  such  a  person  as  Christ,  requires  a  knowledge 
that  is  infinite — requires,  in  fact,  the  omniscience  of  that  su- 

Ereme  ruler  of  the  universe,  who  has  foreordained  all  from  the 
eginning,  who  has  ever  before  his  all-seeing  eye  all  the  indi* 
viduals,  and  all  the  events  of  eternity.  But  such  a  series  of 
prophecy  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament :  this  one 
object  is  the  burden  of  all  its  multiplied  predictions;  and,  there- 
fore, stamps  upon  all  the  sanction  of  infinite  wisdom — the  dic- 
tate of  eternal  truth. 

In  this  bare  sketch  of  an  argument,  we  cannot  follow  out 
the  illustration  of  prophetic  evidence,  by  adducing  the  many 
predictions  regarding  the  fate  of  the  nations  that  surrounded 
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the  diOMn  people,  whose  history,  at  yarious  times,  was  impli- 
cated with  tneirs-— whom  the  tiniyersal  Lord  of  all  used  as  instru- 
ments to  cany  on  his  plan  of  moral  rule,  to  warn,  to  chastise,  to 
humble  his  own  selected  nation.  Neither  can  we  do  any  thing 
more  than  merely  allude  to  the  many  predictions  in  regard  to 
the  Israelites  themselves,  which,  with  wonderful  particularity, 
have  been  fulfilling  since  the  time  of  their  deliverance.  The 
contemplation  of  this  immense  field  fills  the  mind  with  wonder, 
and  expands  the  imagination  with  a  picture  of  awful  sublimity. 
Stationed  on  this  towering  hill  of  ancient  prophetic  vision,  the 
whole  panorama  of  the  world's  great  monarchies  is  unfolded 
to  the  eye; — we  see  their  history  written  in  the  annals  of  hea- 
ven's record,  and  their  agency  and  destiny  unfolded,  many  a 
century  before  some  of  them  came  into  political  existence  in 
the  history  of  time.  From  that  lofty  watch-tower  of  heaven, 
we  see  them  wax  and  flourish  in  palmy  pride,  or  tyrannic  op- 
pression, then  wane  into  feeble  decay,  and  swept  from  the  guilty 
scene  of  their  triumph;  remaining,  however,  imperishable  wit- 
nesses to  the  justice  and  truth  of  him  who  rules  among  the 
kingdoms  of  men.  Above  all,  we  thence  see  that  nation  over 
whom  God  ruled  in  present  and  visible  majesty  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  standing  forth  through  all  time,  and  all  change 
of  circumstances,  as  they  were  from  the  first,  a  marked  and 
separate  people,  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  mixed  with  all, 
but  distinct  in  character  and  habits  from  all,  without  a  na- 
tional home  or  resting-place  on  the  earth,  as  it  was  predicted — 
the  despised,  the  hated,  the  persecuted  of  all  the  world.  All 
this  we  see  in  inseparable  connexion  with  the  grand  theme  of 
all  prophecy,  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  When 
he  did  come,  he  answered  not  their  carnal  expectations  of  tem- 
poral power,  and  worldly  pomp ;  they  therefore  rejected  him,  as 
was  foretold — were  driven  from  the  home  of  their  fetthers,  and 
scattered  over  the  earth,  witnesses  against  themselves,  but  strik- 
ing evidence,  to  the  whole  world,  of  the  awful  truth  of  the  re- 
ligion, whose  temporary  forms  they  still  adhere  to,  after  it  had 
served  its  temporary  purpose,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was 
superseded  by  that  perfect  and  universal  system,  for  which, 
from  the  first,  it  was  destined  to  prepare. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecy and  miracles  as  pervading,  and  introducing,  and  sup- 
porting the  whole  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
cannot  but  think  it  impossible  that  any  rightly-constituted 
mind,  which  reflects  upon  its  nature,  should  not  see  the  foot- 
steps of  God  throughout  all,  and  hear  his  voice  in  all,  as  the 
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present  teacher,  as  the  euide,  and  guafdian,  as  the  ruler  and 
judge  of  men.  That  evidence,  mdeed,  cannot  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  mathematical  demonstration,  nor  is  it  the 
same  as  that  of  our  senses.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  evi- 
dence than  these,  that  the  elementary  and  indestructible  prin- 
ciples of  our  mental  constitution  compel  us  to  receive  as  equally 
c  onclusive,  and,  when  well  substantiated,  as  equally  certain. 
1  n  a  matter  of  such  paramount  and  eternal  interest  as  religion, 
it  is  right  that  the  convictions  of  man  should  not  be  gained 
over,  upon  slight  or  insuflScient  grounds.  But  this  principle 
is  far  from  justifying  in  any  the  sceptical  withholding  of  the 
assent  of  the  mind,  and  consent  of  the  heart,  to  doctnnes  that 
come  recommended  on  every  page  with  the  sanction  of  the  au- 
thority of  God,  and  the  certainty  of  eternal  truth.  Such  a 
principle,  on  the  contrary,  is  placed  within  man  for  the  very 
purpose  of  stimulating  his  mind  to  anxious  inquiry,  and  patient 
and  profound  examination.  We  cannot  presume  to  assert  that 
some  minds  may  not  be  so  unfortunately  constituted,  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  conviction,  by  all  this  awful  and  imposing  array 
of  external  evidence;  but  certainly  it  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  sound  philosophy  to  reject,  without  examination,  the  whole 
system,  because  it  is  recommended  to  the  mind  by  proofs  which 
are  no  longer  observed  among  the  visible  phenomena  of  the 
world.  This  has  happened,  because  the  system  is  fully  esta- 
blished, and  no  longer  requires  such  evidence. 

While  we  assert  that  the  evidence  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
and  convincing  to  every  understanding,  we  say  in  addition, 
that  this  thorough  persuasion  of  the  intellect  is  only  the  ini- 
tiatory process  of  the  nfiind,  the  introduction  of  it  to  the  study 
of  those  doctrines  that  lie  in  richest  store  within  these  mere 
outworks  of  the  citadel  of  truth,  which  have  been  thrown  around 
it,  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  all  its  enemies.  It  is 
in  the  body  of  the  system  that  the  celestial  food  of  the  mind 
is  contained.  After  the  thorough  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing, then,  these  truths  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside  like  a 
set  of  historical  facts,  or  metapliysical  propositions,  as  if  they 
were  nothing  more  than  an  interesting  or  healthful  exercise  of 
the  imagination  and  the  intellect.  They  ought  to  be  imbibed 
into  the  depth  of  the  thoughtful  and  immortal  spirit,  as  the 
very  essence  of  its  loftiest  existence,  and  treasured  up  in  the 
heart  as  objects  of  its  holiest  affection  and  firmest  trust,  the 
only  effectual  means  of  elevating  and  purifying  all  its  feelings. 
It  is  thus  alone  that  these  dictates  of  heavenly  truth  can  be- 
come to  us  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto 
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salvation.  If  we  hold  the  truth  otherwise,  we  might  as  well 
regale  the  fancy  with  the  classic  fetbles  of  heathen  mythology, 
or  the  sensual  dreams  of  the  Arabian  impostor.  To  promote 
this  purpose,  we  intend,  in  several  of  the  following  sections  of 
this  Essay,  to  enter  into  the  interior  of  the  preparatory  dis- 
pensation of  religion,  and  see  what  proofe  are  tnere  afforded  of 
Its  divine  origin  and  authority,  from  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
exhibited  in  it,  as  a  system  of  moral  government  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  and  administration  of  its  divine 
author. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SUCCESMVE  DEVKLOPMENT  OF  UEVELATION  IN  DIRECT  ANALOGY 

WITH  THE  PUUORESS  OF  MAN  IN  KNOWLEDGE. 

• 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  bear  upon  their  bice 
that  God's  constant  superintendence  of  the  alFairs  of  the  world, 
and  his  successive  interference,  by  miracle,  and  prophecy,  and 
revelation,  of  his  will,  were  intended  not  only  to  Keep  ahve 
among  men  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  truth,  but  also  to 
carry  them  onwards,  as  their  opening  minds  were  gradually 
prepared,  for  higher  degrees  and  more  extended  applications 
of  those  principles.  With  all  his  boundless  capacities  of  mind 
— with  unlimited  scope  in  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  nature's 
materials,  in  liberal  profusion  thrown  around  him,  and  in  the 
loftier  and  more  ethereal  region  of  mental  science,  man  has 
advanced  with  wonderful  slo\\iiess  in  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
dom of  knowledge  and  power,  which  he  is  clearly  destined  by 
his  nature  to  possess.  Even  in  our  own  day,  when  art  and 
science  co-operate  with  the  combined  power  of  the  intellect 
and  genius  of  the  ardent  spirit  of  man  over  the  extent  of  the 
round  earth,  and  when  the  advances  already  made,  and  the 
conquest  gained,  enable  him  to  move  onward  with  steadier 
step  and  surer  aim — the  most  gifted  of  the  race  are  only  be- 
ginning to  see  that  they  are  just  at  the  entrance  of  those  im- 
mense regions  of  nature's  profounder  mysteries,  which  lie  in 
glorious  and  inviting  prospect  before  us.  Newton  himself, 
the  most  lofty  minded  of  all  the  students  and  interpreters  of 
the  material  splendours  of  the  works  of  God — who  carried 
science  to  regions  which  his  successors  have  yet  scarcely  cul- 
tivated and  improved — saw  that  he  was  only  on  the  outer  verge 
of  the  boundless  region  of  knowledge,  which  these  works  dis- 
played, to  cheer  onward  the  profound  and  eager  investigator 
m  his  noble  task ;  and  he  compared  himself  to  the  child  whidi 
amused  itself  in  picking  up  a  few  shells  and  pebbles  on  the 
shores  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  truth.     We  are  far  from  be- 
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lievine  that  this  search  after  truth  is  approaching  its  limit,  or 
that  there  is  any  presumptuous  audacity  in  tasking  the  loftiest 

Eowers  of  the  mind  to  their  utmost  bent  in  the  research.  We 
elieve,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  the  long  run,  the  intellect, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  man,  will  be  found 
to  be  all  in  perfect  harmony ;  and  that  when  the  time  is  come 
when  he  can  expatiate  with  ease,  and  with  unconfined  know* 
ledge  and  certam  science,  over  the  yet  dimly  descried  fields 
of  mysterious  information  that  lie  before  him,  he  will  walk 
forth  over  the  fair  fields  of  creation,  with  a  nobler  consciousness 
of  his  heavenly  origin  and  immortal  nature,  and  prove  him* 
self  a  worthier,  and  more  faithful  servant,  and  humbler  depen* 
dant  upon  that  Supreme  Creator,  of  whom  he  will  then  enter* 
tain  worthier  and  higher  conceptions.  This  prospect  of  man's 
destiny,  as  the  intellectual  Lord  of  this  material  world,  points 
forward  to  a  time,  which  it  may  indeed  take  many  ages,  with 
their  varied  revolutions,  to  bring  to  pass  as  a  present  reality. 
It  is  suflScient  for  our  armiment  that  such  is  tne  obvious  ten- 
dency  of  the  progress  of  the  modern  combined  operations  of 
the  human  intellect. 

Now  God  does  not  communicate  the  truths  of  this  nmterial 
and  terrestrial  science,  nor  the  truths  of  the  science  of  mind 
by  immediate  revelation.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  given  man 
capacious  faculties  to  comprehend  something  of  the  works  of 
his  hand,  and  placed  him  in  circumstances  to  call  forth  these 
faculties  into  energetic  and  delighted  exercise,  and  held  out 
ample  reward,  both  in  the  exercise  itself,  and  in  the  sublime 
and  wonderful  results.  We  say  then,  that,  if  in  that  part  of 
man's  nature  in  which  his  moral  constitution  rendered  it  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  we  shall  prove,  that  God  should  inter- 
Eose  to  keep  him  firom  certain  error,  to  instruct  and  to  guide 
im,  and  to  carry  him  onward  to  perfection — if  there  be  found 
a  striking  and  perfect  analogy  between  this,  and  that  natural 
advancement  in  discoverable  knowledge,  of  which  he  is  of  himf* 
self  capable,  and  if  there  be  the  same  limitless  ascending  gra- 
dation for  training  and  raising  the  mind  in  both— ^we  tmnk  it 
a  very  strong  evidence  that  the  Author  of  nature,  and  the 
Father  of  the  spirit  of  all  flesh,  is  also  the  author  of  that  re- 
vealed religion. 

Of  the  particular  details  of  the  knowledge  and  intellect  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  world  we  have  very  scanty  information 
But  if  we  look  back  from  the  comparatively  bright  day  of 
sdenoe  in  which  we  live,  up  tke  path  of  authentic  history  and 
probable  tradition,  we  find  that  the  universal  voice  <si  lW\. 
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history  proves  that  this  light  which  guided  man  g^radually  be- 
comes dimmer  and  feebler,  till  we  arrive  at  the  rude  simplicity 
of  barbarism,  when  almost  the  very  elements  of  science  and 
abstract  speculation  were  unknown.  All  the  arts  of  man  ware 
then  the  offspring  of  necessity,  and  his  knowledge  such  only 
as  was  the  natural  result  of  the  limited  range  of  curcumstaiices 
in  which  he  moved.  We  can  thus  trace  back  from  the  age  of 
cities  and  civil  polity,  to  the  time  when  men  were  scattered 
over  the  fields  as  rude  and  primitive  agriculturists;  from  that, 
to  the  time  when  they  were  shepherds  and  hunters,  liviiig  in 
tents,  and  migrating  over  the  unappropriated  surface  oT  the 
earth.  Beyond  this  we  neeil  not  go;  and  so  far  the  history  or 
tradition  of  all  nations  carries  us.  We  come  to  the  very 
elements  of  society,  when  books,  and  means  of  fixing  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  one,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  were 
unknown.  Of  course,  the  proper  means  of  a  systematic  educa- 
tion were  altogether  unattainable.  Beyond  this  civil  history 
and  tradition  fail  to  guide  us  in  our  backward  search  into  the 
annals  of  the  first  ages.  But  passing  beyond  this  into  the 
gloom  of  vanished  and  unrecoraed  years,  all  tradition,  and  all 
analogy,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  men  were  so  from  the 
beginning  of  the  race.  Such  is  the  voice  of  tradition — such 
is  the  dcclanition  of  that  volume  of  their  history  which  it  is 
our  object  to  prove  of  divine  authorsliip. 

The  question  then  is,  How,  and  under  what  guidance,  does 
the  Bible  represent  man  as  learning  knowledge  when  he  came 
new  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator?  With  its  direction  we  enter 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  find  God  con- 
versing with  man,  as  an  indulgent  father  with  his  favoured 
child.  And  observe  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  method  of  in- 
struction, which  is  noticed,  as  if  of  design.  In  matters  where 
his  natural  sagacity  was  sufficient  to  direct  him,  he  is  left  to 
the  unaided  exercise  of  that  sagacity.  The  irrational  creatures 
are  brought  before  him,  and  he  names  them,  and  knows  their 
properties  and  natures.  This  we  know  from  the  significant 
names  most  of  the  animals  have  in  that  language,  which,  we 
presume,  was  either  the  language  of  Paradise,  or  one  of  its 
close  dialects.  But  in  matters  beyond  the  cognizance  of  his 
senses,  he  is  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  that  gracious  Be- 
ing, who  condescends  to  converse  with  him  in  a  form  upon  which 
flesh  and  blood  could  look,  and  with  which  man  could  hold  in- 
telligible intercourse.  Such  is  the  distinct  intimation  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  Without  this  direct  revelation,  I  do  not 
think  there  could  have  been  any  certain  or  conclusive  process 
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of  reaaomng  that  oould  have  led  man  to  the  knowledge  of  m 
invisible  Cre$^tor  of  the  material,  and  invisible  Ruler  of  the 
moral  world,  from  all  the  beauty  and  order  of  structure  in 
visible  nature.  Much  less  do  I  mink  could  he  have,  by  any 
certain  inference  of  a  mental  process,  drawn  the  conclusion  of 
his  dependance  upon  him,  and  duty  of  obedience  to  him.  How, 
then,  was  this  taught  him?  By  the  visible  means  of  a  material 
symbol.  He  was  torbid,  under  the  sanction  of  a  terrible  threat, 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree.  This,  we  say,  was  the  first 
.direct  intimation  of  man's  duty  of  rendering  obedience  to  God, 
and  of  his  dependance  upon  God. 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  or  obvious  than  this  mode 
of  communicating  instruction.  But  it  was  a  method  which 
we  have  reason  to  say  was  adopted  only  because  the  know- 
ledge of  our  first  parents  regarding  the  spiritual  world  was  very 
limited,  and  their  reasoning  powers  little  expanded  by  exercise 
and  experience.  Simple  and  explicit  as  it  was,  however,  em- 
bracing only  a  single  step  in  the  reasoning  process,  and  that 
step  most  direct,  their  subtle  foe  found  means  to  perplex  and 
confound  their  reason,  and  seduce  them  from  their  obedience. 
This  first  trial  of  the  reasoning  principle  and  religious  feelinfl^ 
seems  to  have  been  of  no  long  duration;  and  however  much 
all  succeeding  generations  may  think  they  have  reason  to 
wonder  at  it  or  regret  it,  neither  that  principle  nor  that  feel- 
ing were  sufficiently  confirmed  to  be  kept  right  by  this  very 
simple  and  ever  present  test. 

Immediately  upon  this  immense  change  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  man,  there  is  superinduced  a  much  more  extended  and 
elevated,  and  striking  system  of  religious  education.  That 
reason  was  now  no  longer  a  direct  and  undisturbed  election  of 
the  right — those  feelings  were  no  longer  an  instinctive  choice 
of  what  was  holy  and  good.  There  was  now  frequently  or 
habitually  the  troubled  working  of  violent  and  perverted  pas- 
rions — there  were  often  the  agonizing  efforts  of  reason  that 
knew  and  felt  it  had  gone  wrong,  but  in  all  its  painful  efforts 
could  not  again  find  or  return  to  the  path  it  had  quitted.  Ob- 
serve, then,  the  next  form  of  educational  discipline  under  which 
man  as  a  moral  being  is  placed.  There  is  still  the  primary 
doctrine  of  the  creature's  dependance  upon  the  Creator,  and 
obedience  to  him;  but  then  tne  instruction  is  no  longer  com- 
municated in  the  unmingled  accents  of  paternal  affection  and 
unreproving  familiarity.  He  comes  in  tne  attitude  of  a  stem 
lawgiver  and  provoked  judge,  to  pronounce  sentence,  to  deal 
out  threats,  to  promulgate  a  code  of  strict  laws,  and  pidinful 
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discipline,  and  penal  labour.  Hope  is  still  left  indeed,  aad 
the  principle  of  &ith  is  called  into  exerdse  as  a  new  elonent 
of  the  altered  state  of  man.  But  the  promised  deliveranoey  the 
object  of  that  faith,  is  distant  and  obscure.  Now,  what  we 
have  to  say  of  this  system,  elementary  and  simple  as  it  is,  and 
therefore  directly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  man, 
is,  that  his  reason  and  previous  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
God  could  never  have  elaborated  it  out  of  all  the  materially 
of  the  new  world  around  him.  He  saw  that  the  fitee  of  uni- 
versal nature  around  was  changed  toward  him,  as  was  also 
that  of  his  Creator;  and,  withal,  he  must  have  felt  an  internal 
change  in  his  own  heart  and  mind  corresponding  to  all  the 
rest.  But  over  and  throughout  these  new  arrangements  he 
could  read  no  omen  of  hope,  he  could  draw  no  certain  oonda- 
sion  of  escape  or  deliverance.  Nature  frowned  upon  him,  and 
was  no  longer  his  delighted  tributary,  but  reluctantly  suiren- 
dered  her  treasures  to  the  labour  of  his  hands  and  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  The  field  of  her  ample  knowledge  was  spread  be- 
fore him,  but  he  had  to  wring  that  knowledge  out  of  all  her 
regions,  by  patient  and  protracted  study.  And  let  us  observe 
the  very  stnking  contrast  between  man  as  an  intellectoal  and 
a  religious  being.  No  limit  was  placed  to  his  acquisition  of 
the  know  ledge  of  this  earth's  teaching ;  on  the  contrary,  strong 
and  necessarily  increasing  inducements  to  lu^e  him  to  study 
the  laws  and  operation  of  the  material  elements  of  nature^ 
upon  a  knowledge  of  which  his  existence  and  comfort  now  de- 
pended. However  erroneous  his  first  tentative  processes  might 
be,  experience  was  calculated  at  last  always  to  lead  him  into  the 
right  path.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  spiritual  and  mysterious 
region  of  those  religious  principles  which  were  to  purifv  and 
restore  him  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  his  forfeited  birth- 
right. Here  he  had  no  elements  upon  which  to  work,  but 
those  which  God  placed  immediately  within  the  reach  of  his 
mind.  And  these  were  principles,  be  it  observed,  which,  if 
he  attempted  to  modify  or  accommodate  to  his  wishes  or  fiancy, 
he  was  sure  to  fall  into  error.  For  instance,  the  promise  bore 
obscurely  to  the  anxious  faith  of  our  progenitors,  that  Eve 
was  to  be  "  the  mother  of  all  life,"  as  she  had  been  to  man 
the  cause  of  all  death — that  her  seed  was  to  bruise  the  head 
of  the  serpent,  and  remove  the  terrible  effects  of  his  successful 
temptation.  So  much  was  revealed  of  a  purpose  of  mercy  on 
the  part  of  God,  conveying  the  certainty  of  some  future  deli- 
verance for  man.  How,  then,  did  their  reasonings  and  anxious 
longing  interpret  it?  It  appears,  not  verj' obscurely,  that  they 
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anticipated  the  first  of  their  sons  as  destined  to  aooomplish  the 
great  work  of  their  redemption,  from  the  name  they  bestowed 
upon  him.  '*  I  have  gotten/'  said  Eve,  in  the  apparent  exultation 
of  her  hope,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  tne  Lord,"  there- 
fore she  called  him  Cain.  This  interpretation  may  be  called 
a  gloss  upon  the  text,  still  it  is  the  most  rational  interpretation 
of  the  whole  circumstance.  If  these  were  her  hopes,  how 
miserably  was  she  mistaken,  which  our  first  parents  seem  to 
have  felt  when  they  gave  the  name  of  Abel,  or  vanityy  to 
their  second  son? 

Such,  then,  was  the  eariy  condition  of  man  in  regard  to  his 
means  of  human  knowledge — such  were  the  simple  principles 
of  his  religious  instruction.  He  knew  God  as  his  creator,  and 
lawgiver,  and  judge;  he  knew  him  as  a  being  of  holiness,  who 
hated  and  punished  sin,  and  was  yet  willing  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  sinner,  and  had  appointed  the  means  and  given  the 
hopes  of  a  future  deliverance.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been 
proved  nearly  to  a  certainty,  that  sacrifice  was  instituted  from 
the  time  of  the  announcement  of  that  hope,  as  a  symbolical 
and  standing  representation  of  the  transference  of  that  guilt 
and  its  consequences  upon  the  head  of  the  doomed  animal. 
Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted,  because  he  did  it  in  fiedth,  and 
according  to  the  appointed  ritual.  Unless  we  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  rite  itself  was  of  divine  institution,  we  cannot 
imagine  any  principle  of  reason  or  religion  that  could  have  led 
man  to  it  as  a  service  that  would  avert  the  displeasure,  and 
propitiate  the  favour  of  God.  Reason  must  of  itself  have  said, 
that  shedding  the  blood  and  shortening  the  life  of  an  innocent 
and  happy  animal  would  have  been  an  ageravation  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  individual  who  killed  and  c^ered,  rather  than  a 
propitiation  of  that  being  whose  creatures  he  was  destroying, 
whose  works  he  was  demcing  by  unmerited  pain  and  death. 
Considered  as  an  invention  of  man,  sacrifice  is  absurd;  but 
viewed  as  the  institution  of  God,  and  a  visible  memorial  and 
mysterious  intimation  of  that  great  sacrifice  which  it  prefigured, 
and  by  which  alone  it  can  have  any  intelligible  meaning,  it  is 
in  perfect  consistence  with  that  primary  mode  of  instructing 
by  external  things  and  symbolic  acts,  which  we  see  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  divine  teacher  of  man  as  the  only  appropriate  and 
effectual  mode  of  teaching  the  truth. 

These  were  the  elements  of  the  primeval  creed;  these  were 
the  simple  rites  of  the  worship  of  tne  first  of  men.  We  need 
not  say  that,  had  man's  reason  been  tractable,  and  easily  kept 
in  the  path  which  the  pver  of  reason  pointed  out — had  ta&  A&« 
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pendance  upon  his  Creator  been  nnoeie,  and  his  fibedicBoe 

that  of  the  willing  mind  and  filial  heart,  and  his  fiBdih  tlwt 
which  rested  content  with  the  explicit  promise  and  piedfl[e  of 
God — ^these  principles  would  have  been  sufficient  to  nave  kc|iC 
him  from  diverging  into  error,  and  again  bringing  the  almoU 
universal  judgment  of  God  upon  the  world. 

But  before  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  this,  we  cannot 
pass  by  without  remark  what  seems  to  us  a  very  striking  pe- 
culiarity in  this  first  stage  of  men's  probation  aa  the  monl 
subjects  of  God.  In  their  first  state,  obedience  to  him  wai 
tested  by  a  very  simple  ordinance,  and  nothing  more  was  pi^ 
scribed  for  direction,  or  required  in  point  of  obedience.  In  the 
second  stage,  principles  of  belief  and  laws  of  obedience  towaid 
God  are  to  some  extent  propounded  and  enacted.  In  the 
whole  of  that  record,  however,  we  meet  with  no  prescribed 
rule  in  any  shape  in  regard  to  their  duties  to  each  other.  Now 
we  say  this  seems  plaiiuy  to  have  been  done  designedljr«  Maa 
had  fallen,  and  the  operations  of  his  intellect,  however  it  niight 
expand,  were  still  under  the  influence  of  pervertinff  causey 
and  his  heart  corrupted  by  evil  feelinjps  towards  God;  but  we 
might  have  supposed  that  the  law  of  fatherly,  and  filial,  and 
'  brotherly  aifection,  was  too  indelibly  written  on  the  heart  of 
man  to  require  any  positive  precept  to  inculcate  it  as  a  dutv* 
We  do  not  any  where  find  that  it  was,  nor  do  we  see  that  m 
those  days  it  was  at  all  necessary.  Temptations  to  selfiahnen 
and  avarice,  and  injustice  and  oppression,  could  not  then  exist 
in  the  blighting  power  which  they  possess  in  the  complicated 
and  unnatural  social  system  of  the  modern  world;  and  far  two 
thousand  years  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  of  brother  an|i 
sister,  could  easily  be  traced.  These  duties,  then,  were  not 
prescribed  by  positive  enactment  and  with  penal  sanction,  be- 
cause they  were  elementary  principles  of  human  nature.  Bat 
what  was  the  result  of  this  new  probation?  How  did  these 
indestructible  laws  of  humanity  operate  in  this  new  world,  in 
guiding  men  in  the  path  of  moral  duty  and  brotherly  charity? 
Strong  and  indelible  as  these  natural  principles  were,  explicit 
as  is  tneir  voice,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  Qiat  any  test  could 
have  been  more  outraged.  The  first-bom  of  the  human  fa- 
mily, in  his  fiendish  envy,  slew  his  first  brother,  and,  in  the 
violence  of  his  ferocious  yet  deliberate  hate,  thought  he  had 
done  no  ill.  God  interferes,  and  marks  with  the  brand  of  hia 
severest  displeasure  the  first-recorded  of  human  crimes,  and 
points  out  the  fratricide  as  a  detested  and  excommunicated 
wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth.     But  did  this  terrible  in- 
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Stance  of  God's  denouncingr  this  crime  of  unnatural  hate  and 
cruelty  efficiently  hold  forth  the  duty  of  humanity  as  a  pre^ 
scribed  and  sanctioned  law  of  his  moral  government?  We 
have  not,  indeed,  the  particular  history  of  that  period  minutely 
recorded,  nor  the  steps  of  advancinj^  moral  depravity  markea ; 
but  hints  are  given,  in  the  course  of  the  short  narrative,  which 
j^rove  that  licentiousness,  and  vice,  and  crime,  advanced  by 
rapid  and  fearful  strides,  till,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
Ood  himself,  ^^  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  ways  before  him^ 
and  the  earth  was  filled  wiA  violence."  This  corruption  is 
announced  to  us,  not  so  much  as  having*  its  origin  dir^^ly,  at 
least  in  its  atrocious  extent,  in  a  d^ection  Irom  religious 
truth,  as  in  a  giant-trampling  dowii  of  all  the  sacredness  of  the 
duties  of  the  social  relations  of  man.  We  do  not  know  cer- 
tainly what  was  the  progress  of  mankind  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences of  life,  and  in  general  knowledge,  though  we  are  told 
that  some  of  the  arts  and  elegant  tastes  of  civilized  life,  as  we 
would  call  them,  were  known  atid  appreciated  by  these  ante- 
diluvian sensualists,  and  societies  had  been  formed  and  cities 
built.  But  whatever  were  their  arts  of  refinement  or  sciences 
of  profound  study,  they  had  not  refined  and  purified  those  af- 
fections of  holy  character  that  have  their  principles  and  seeds 
in  the  human  heart,  and  will  blow  there  with  all  the  fragrance 
and  freshness  of  the  roses  of  Eden,  if  they  are  not  choked  with 
weeds  of  rank  growth  and  spontaneous  culture — ^whatever 
was  thdr  knowledge  or  their  study  of  the  laws  and  the  works 
of  nature,  it  is  clear  that  this  knowledge  had  not  led  them  up- 
ward through  the  gradations  of  material  creation  to  the  right 
knowledge  of  and  dependance  upon  her  author,  and  reveren- 
tial obedience  to  those  laws  he  had  given. 

In  this  first  period  of  the  world's  history,  then,  men  were 
tried  under  a  system  of  truths  that  were  sufficient  to  have  kept 
diem  right  in  their  knowledge  of  God,  and  fiuth  in  his  pro- 
mises— tried  by  their  own  powers  and  the  moral  elements  of 
Eractical  duty,  which  need  no  revelation,  and  which  no  reve- 
ition  could  have  rendered  clearer,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
more  binding.  These  primary  elements  of  better  feeling  and 
purer  afiiection  form  the  very  essence  of  that  higher  principle 
m  our  nature,  to  which  all  revelation  must  appeal — the  data, 
on  the  part  of  man,  upon  which  satisfactory  and  persuasive  de- 
monstration, on  the  part  of  God,  must  rest  for  its  apprehension, 
and  reception,  and  effectual  working.  It  is  an  erroneous  and 
dangerous  view  of  human  nature  to  suppose,  that  all  its  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elements  are  so  disrupted  and  debased^  aa 
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not  to  oomprehend  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  or  feel  itt 
power,  or  perceive  the  beauty  of  that  moral  perfectiim  which 
It  inctdcates  and  demands.  **  The  carnal  heart  is  indeed  eiw 
mity  against  God:"  there  is  a  fearful  searedness  of  conacieiieey 
a  d^ness  of  moral  feeling,  the  result  of  a  habitual  indulgence 
in  sin,  which  may  extinguish  almost  all  moral  sensibility,  and 
blind  the  moral  perspicacity.  But  this  diseased  and  deadened 
state  of  the  moral  being  is  the  result  and  effect  of  man*8 
quenching  the  voice  of  conscience  within  him,  and  ahatdng 
his  eyes  to  the  statutes  of  that  eternal  law,  wldch  are  deeply 
engraved  on  the  living  tablets  of  the  heart.  When  this  wuw 
departure  from  God,  this  terrible  abuse  of  the  understanding 
and  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  have  readied  their  deepest  de^ 
cent  into  the  dark  and  putrescent  atmosphere  of  comipti<Hi, 
prophets  teach,  and  miracles  demonstrate,  and  judgment  warns, 
and  the  voice  of  tender  and  beseeching  mercy  invites  and  re- 
claims in  vain.  All  this  was  done  in  the  world  before  the 
flood — ^in  the  days  of  Enoch,  the  friend  and  prophet  of  God, 
and  denouncer  of  the  coming  judgments  upon  the  ungodly — in 
the  davs  of  Noah,  the  preacher  ofrighteousness — and  all  aloi^ 
from  tne  sentence  of  Eden  and  the  announcement  of  the  re> 
medy,  and  deliverance  from  that  sentence.  But  though  they 
must  have  known  that  they  were  outraging  every  principle  of 
their  being,  and  every  law  of  their  nature,  these  gigantic  re- 
bels in  wickedness  seem  to  have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclu- 
sion, that  a  thousand  years'  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  sin 
was  moro  than  worth  a  distant  and  invisible,  and,  as  they  no 
doubt  at  last  persuaded  themselves,  an  uncertain  and  chimeri- 
cal future. 

In  regard  to  this  first  period  of  the  probation  of  fidlen  hu- 
manity, we  say  that  the  antediluvian  dispensation  of  religion, 
the  revelation  that  God  gave  of  himself,  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment, of  the  new  destiny  and  prospects  of  man,  was  m  com- 
plete accordance  with  the  then  apparent  extent  of  his  intdilect 
and  knowledge,  with  all  his  felt  wants  and  weaknesses.  But 
mankind  did  not  choose  to  adhere  to,  and  be  satisfied  with,  this 
simple  system  of  divine  teaching.  They  soon  invented  an- 
other scheme  of  their  own,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
downright  atheism.  Those  '^  sons  of  God,*'  as  they  are  called 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  are,  we  think,  the  progeny  of 
the  giant  tyrants  of  the  world;  and  they  seem  to  have  Uioii^t 
that  there  was  no  other  God  than  themselves  who  cared  for,  or 
interfered  with  the  affairs  of  mankind.  They  seem  to  Imve 
claimed  all  the  abject  worship  and  degrading  service  of  the 
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enslaved  minds  and  bodies  of  their  subjects,  and  these  seem  to 
lave  rendered  it*  They  domineered  with  the  assumed  power 
of  gods,  and  seem  to  have  persuaded  their  obsequious  vassals 
that  there  was  no  higher  deity  to  be  acknowledged  or  served. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  in  the  groaning  and 
crime-polluted  earth,  and  all  these  atheist  dynasties  of  pride 
and  cruelty  were  swept  away  by  the  flood. 

We  might  follow  onward  in  equal  detail  the  succeeding  ma- 
nifiestations  of  the  divine  will  to  man,  the  widening  develop- 
ment of  his  moral  government,  and  die  progressive  advance- 
ment of  his  preparatory  dispensations.  Tne  prospect  becomes 
broader,  andf  more  copious  m  materials  for  profound  thought, 
as  we  proceed  downwards  in  the  history  of  time,  under  the  un^ 
erring  guidance  of  the  divine  historian,  who  knows,  because 
he  constructed,  all  the  secret  wheels  and  springs  that  brought 
forth  the  events  which  chequer  the  narrative  of  the  progress- 
ing destinies  of  the  earth,  to  demonstrate  his  own  sovereignty 
as  a  God  of  holiness,  and  justice,  and  mercy.  But  we  need 
not  occupy  much  space  in  discussing  the  new  form  of  religion 
and  moral  precept  tnat  was  given,  or  rather  renewed,  to  Noah, 
with  extexnal  siid  internal  additions.  He  knew  the  promise 
of  future  deliverance,  and  continued  in  sacrifice  the  commemo- 
lative  rite  of  that  mysterious  hope.  But  an  intimation  was 
given  that  this  universal  blessing  would  come  through  the 
nunily  of  Shem,  and  this  coupled  with  a  prophetic  history  of 
the  descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  the  patriarch.  Then  there 
was  a  definite  promise,  or  covenant,  with  a  visible  sign  that 
.God  would  not  any  more  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood.  He 
had  given  sufficiently  strong  testimony  of  the  hatefulness  of 
sin  in  that  awful  lesson,  and  recorded  it  in  indelible  charac- 
ters to  all  generations,,  so  that  there  could  never  again  be  a 
necessity  for  repeating  it  upon  such  a  universal  scale. 

We  must,  however,  make  some  remarks  upon  the  new  grant 
of  the  animal  creation  as  food  for  man,  on  the  same  extensive 
terms  as  the  herbs  and  fruits  of  the  earth;  as  if  the  earth  her- 
self were  now  less  prolific  in  her  productions,  or  as  if  God 
wished  to  show  the  sovereignty  of  his  right  to  the  new  race  of 
mankind.  This  grant  is  coupled  with  a  very  striking  condi- 
tion, previously  not  enjoined  by  any  express  command  of  the 
divine  lawgiver.  This  is  the  prohibition  of  the  cruel  and  un- 
necessary slaughter  of  the  inferior  animals,  and  eating  that 
food  with  the  blood.  All  is  connected  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  murder  of  man,  as  if  this  terrible  power  in  the  hands  of  be- 
ings such  as  we,  and  the  familiar  habit  of  bloodshed,  would 
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lead  to  a  reckless  disregard  to  human  life:  *'  At  the  hand  of 
every  beast  will  I  require  your  blood;  at  the  hand  of  ererj 
man  8  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddetit 
man*s  blood,  by  man  sIiaU  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image 
of  God  made  ne  man."  We  must  confess,  indeed,  that  we 
cannot  prove,  by  direct  evidence,  that  there  were  no  positive 
enacted  laws  and  tribunals  of  judgment  in  the  elder  world; 
but  the  total  silence  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  that  fiu^t,  and 
the  wide  charge  of  universal  violence,  and  the  indiidduai  in- 
stances mentioned,  being  left  altogether  to  the  veneeanoe  of 
God,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  tnat  there  were  hiUierto  no 
positive  laws  among  men,  established  by  penal  sanctioiis  of 
divine  or  of  human  authority,  but  that  every  man  was  left  in 
matters  of  social  duty  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  reason  and 
his  own  feelings.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  ia 
the  terrible  abuse  to  which  it  led,  we  have  already  seen.  In 
the  above  injunction  upon  the  descendants  of  Noah  then,  we 
say,  that  we  first  meet  the  divine  command,  enforcing  this  pri- 
mary law  of  humanity  in  the  retaliation  of  a  similar  rate^  as  tt 
obviously  to  hold  out  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  by  the  oer- 
tainty  of  present  execution.  This  is  the  first  disco veraUe 
germ  of  all  future  civil  codes  of  law,  the  basis  of  that  flystem 
of  moral  restraint,  which  we  soon  find  the  circumstances  of  so* 
ciety  loudly  called  for. 

The  system  given  to  the  new  world  is  the  same  in  substance 
as  that  enjoined  upon  the  old,  but  it  is  considerably  extended 
and  supported  by  new  sanctions  and  instances  of  God*B  sove- 
reignty over  the  universe,  and  new  basis  of  coming  events  up- 
on which  to  support  the  fiedth  and  the  hopes  of  the  second  race 
that  was  to  people  the  world,  and  to  be  the  subjects  toward 
whom  God  was  again  to  give  the  demonstration  of  his  charac- 
ter as  the  holy  ruler  of  accountable  beings.  Now  of  this  new 
form,  we  say,  that  it  was  an  onward  progress,  an  elevating 
of  the  mind  of  man  in  a  region  of  most  important  truths,  in 
which  the  previous  history  of  the  world  for  two  thousand  years 
proved  that  he  had  no  power  and  no  will  of  his  own  to  ad- 
vance and  to  rise.  If  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition  were 
questioned,  we  have  only  to  point  backwards  over  the  course  of 
events  which  we  have  slightly  reviewed,  and  forwards  from  the 
flood,  to  the  recorded  history  of  the  human  mind,  as  its  charac- 
ter is  displayed  and  its  workings  exhibited  through  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  its  probation.  We  can  contrast,  as  we  go»  the 
misdirected  exertions  and  strange  abortions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, when  left  to  make  its  own  and  its  best  interpretations  of 
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those  communicated  truths,  with  that  exhibited  system  of  them 
which  successively  came  forth  in  the  new  and  fuller  form,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  that  God  who  at  first  gave  the  re- 
vdation. 

It  is  a  false  philosophy  thai  would  measure  the  supposed 
abilities  of  the  human  intellect,  in  those  early  days  of  its  pro- 
gress, with  what  it  can  accomplish  now,  when  its  means  of 
Knowledge  are  so  amazingly  multiplied  and  diversified,  and  its 
powers  so  mightily  developed.    Au  history  proves  that  society 
did  not  then  exist  in  organized  masses,  under  the  protection 
aitd  control  of  a  system  of  laws,  under  a  system  of  regular  edu- 
cation and  mental  training,  upon  which  the  recorded  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  the  past  was  made  efficiently  to  operate. 
Of  all  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace.    Tradition  was  left 
to  do  the  work  of  tried  and  digested  rules  of  wisdom  and  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  and  an  ill-understood  expedience  and  varying 
caprice  to  fix  the  standard  and  regulate  the  fate  of  all  that 
man  had  to  depend  upon  for  direction.     Even  thus,  we  might 
still  have  supposed  tnat  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  well-tned 
and  folly  established  principles  to  serve  man  in  his  study  of 
the  character  of  Grod,  and  of  the  laws  under  which  he  himself 
was  placed.     We  might  have  imagined  that  he  would  have 
generalized  and  extended  those  first  truths,  as  he  studied  the 
moral  government  of  God,  and  their  effect  upon  his  mind,  in 
extendmg,  and  purifying,  and  giving  him  peace  and  joy  of  con- 
science, as  they  pointed  his  hopes  forward  to  a  day  of  fuller 
and  briehter  revelation.     This  was  a  probable  expectation; 
but  in  tne  history  of  succeeding  generations  we  find  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this.     Time  flowed  on,  and  the  tribes  of  men 
multiplied  and  spread  over  the  earth;  and  when  we  again  find 
God  examining  into  the  progress  of  the  religious  truths  he 
had  given  to  direct  and  console  the  world,  we  <uscover  that  the 
mind  of  man  had  taken  a  new  direction  of  error  and  folly. 
Abraham  was  selected  as  the  head  of  a  new  family,  who  were 
to  receive  the  advancing  revelation  of  the  will  of  neaven;  and 
he  was  called  out  of  a  land  of  idolaters.     The  broad  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  indeed,  when  thus  partially  left  to  itself,  proves 
tnat  there  is  a  direct  contrast  between  the  natural  advancement 
of  man  in  worldly  knowledge  and  science,  and  his  progress  in 
the  truths  of  religion.   Take  any  one  point  of  time  m  tne  pre- 
paratory dispensations  of  revelation,  consider  them  as  given  to 
man  with  the  undoubted  evidence  of  divine  authority;  then 
trace  them  in  thdr  operation  and  their  fate,  as  they  spread 
over  the  outfield  of  heathenisiti,  we  find  that  their  autbsnX?} 
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becomes  weaker,  their  light  dimmer,  their  whole  form  tamisk- 
ed  and  changed,  by  the  idolatrous  inventions  and  saperstitioai 
additaments  of  the  carnal  imagination  of  m^n.  So  fiir  then  is 
it  from  being  true  that  the  lignt  of  reason  is  sufficient  to  ffiiide 
mankind  to  the  right  and  saving  knowledge  of  Crod,  that  mall 
its  advancing  experience  it  could  not,  or  would  not,  retain  what 
he  himself  had  revealed.  Mankind  formed  to  themselTes  gods 
of  their  own  &ncy,  invested  with  human  attributes,  and  influ- 
enced by  human  prejudices,  and  even  worse  than  human  pas- 
uons.  When  God  did  interfere  to  appoint  a  new  depoaitaiy 
of  the  rapidly-vanishing  truth  for  all  succeeding  ages,  there 
were  here  and  there  several  good  men,  like  the  kmg  of  Sakni 
who  knew  the  Most  High  God,  and  worshipped  nim  aright 
But  how  soon  do  we  lose  siffht  of  them  in  the  thickening  ffloom 
of  heathen  idolatry?  Chakiea,  with  all  her  superior  scienoe, 
worshipped  the  host  of  heaven;  Egypt,  with  her  boasted  learn- 
ing, descended  even  from  this  celestial  idolatry,  and  sunk  into 
the  mystic  rites  of  an  abominable  and  contemptible  supersti- 
tion, enrolling  in  the  grotesque  catalogue  of  her  deities,  qwh 
drupeds,  and  fowls,  and  fishes.  The  popular  mythologies  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  with  all  their  proud  and  acute  philosophy, 
were  frilly  as  absurd,  and,  considered  as  bearing  on  the  mcHAi 
character  of  man,  even  more  degrading  and  corrupting. 

It  was  in  this  downward  a^e  of  the  world,  then,  when  men 
were  &st  sinking  into  an  obhvion  of  all  that  God  had  taught 
them,  that  he  called  a  witness  for  himself  and  for  his  own  truth 
in  the  midst  of  the  degenerating  race.  We  are  therefore  hence- 
forward to  consider  the  truth  as  confined  to  a  fixed  locality, 
advancing  by  more  regular  and  rapid  degrees  to  its  perfect  de- 
velopment. Mankind  had  proved  that,  notwithstanding  all 
Gocl  had  done  for  them,  they  were  speedily  and  universally 
tending  to  the  very  condition  that  roused  into  display  the  pn^ 
voked  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  called  down  its  necessary 
judgment.  They  could  not  retain  the  knowledge  of  the  sav- 
ing truth,  and  the  faith  of  the  promises  delivered  to  them,  and 
that  with  prophet  and  preacher  of  righteousness,  one  afiter  an- 
other, commissioned  to  remind  and  instruct,  to  warn  and  threat- 
en them.  We  need  not  prove  that  this  permanent  mode  of 
fixing  and  recording  the  truth  for  ever,  was  condescended  upon 
by  God,  at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  his  doings  and  judg- 
ments, and  the  lessons  they  taught,  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost  for  all  purposes  of  a  saving  religion.  The  proposition  is 
substantiated  by  the  recorded  state  of  the  neighbounng  nations 
of  that  period,  and  by  the  more  decided  and  darker  evidence 
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of  all  succeeding  times.    Our  argument  does  not  require  us  to 

So  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  successive  revelations  of  all 
lie  distinct  promises  of  local  inheritance  destined  to  the  des- 
cendants of  this  child  of  promise — nor  into  an  account  of  the 
prophesied  character  and  destiny  of  the  other  nations  that 
should  descend  from  him,  wonderful  as  these  prophecies  are, 
and  to  this  day  many  of  them  strikingly  prominent  and  per- 
manent witnesses  of  tne  truthfulness  of  their  author — nor  ol  the 
distinct,  and  more  distinct  promises  of  the  mysterious  blessing 
that  was  to  flow  to  all  nations  from  that  people — ^nor  of  the  co- 
venant, with  its  significant  symbol,  which  was  thenceforward 
to  mark  all  the  family  of  Abraham  as  the  peculiar  people  God. 
These  are  fstcts  in  the  history  which  neea  no  verification,  be- 
cause they  are  still  broadly  outstanding  memorials  that  verify 
the  history.  The  point  of  view  in  wmch  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  as  provmg  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in 
binding  men,  as  it  were,  to  a  recollection  and  maintenance  of 
the  truth,  and  the  fisdthfulness  of  his  promise  by  so  many  and 
so  pecuyar  pcHnts  of  union.  That  this  was  the  object  for 
which  they  were  intended,  no  one  can  question,  for  it  was  so 
stated  strongly  and  repeatedly  at  the  time,  and  constantly  meets 
us  throughout  all  their  future  history,  that  this  people  were 
the  holy  nation  of  God,  the  standing  recipients  of  his  com- 
munications to  the  world.  To  suppose  or  assert  that  any 
other  means  of  human  contrivance  would  have  answered  the 
purpose,  is  assuming  as  a  fact  what  can  admit  of  no  proof — is 
assuming  as  a  truth  what  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  history 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  broadly  belies. 

God  interposed  then  to  preserve  his  truth,  when  the  tradi- 
tionary fiedth  of  the  long-lived  patriarchs  of  the  earlier  world 
was  on  the  point  of  disappeanng,  and  to  carry  forward  that 
scheme,  which  it  has  been  proved  infinite  wisdom  alone  could 
devise.  Even  had  there  been  many  righteous  men  and  ar- 
dent adherents  of  the  faith  then  living,  they  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  period  of  human  life,  nor  the 
more  rapid  and  universal  defection  of  their  descendants.  And 
even  had  they  foreseen  all  this,  how  could  they  have  contriv- 
ed, much  more  established,  wich  a  scheme  for  perpetuating  it 
to  future  ages?  To  devise  it,  required  that  omniscience  which 
foresees  all  future  events;  to  execute  and  establish  it,  required 
the  almighty  power  of  Him,  who  rules  among  the  armies  of 
heaven,  ana  sways  the  destinies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
~-the  ever-present  power  of  Him  who  holds  the  hearts  of  all 
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men  in  his  hands,  and  cati  turn  thehi  as  he  wilki  to  ezeeate 
his  purposes. 

One  other  remark,  of  very  considerable  importance  in  elixi- 
dation  of  the  view  we  are  taxing,  we  have  to  make  in  r^aid  to 
the  wandering,  and  humble,  and  persecuted  state  of  the  chosein 
tribe  for  four  hundred  years.  This  was  foretold,  and  the  retsoD 
of  not  immediately  giving  the  promised  land  to  its  destined 
heirs  was  also  added,  ^^  because  the  iniauity  of  the  Canaanitet 
was  not  yet  full."  Some  faithful  and  righteous  men  were 
among  them,  and  for  their  sakes  God  granted  them  that  long 

Eeriod  of  additional  probation.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
e  antedated  by  four  hundred  years  the  perpetuating  of  the 
authenticated  record  of  his  own  truth,  selecting  thus,  by  what 
human  reason  might  have  considered  an  unnecessary  antidpi^ 
tion,  this  marked  and  separated  tribe  of  witnesses.  And  ob- 
serve the  use  he  makes  of  them  in  regard  to  the  nations  among 
whom  as  individuals  or  families  they  reside.  They  wander  or 
are  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  every  where  carry  with  them 
a  power  and  protection  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  irresistible 
and  divine.  The  nations  of  Canaan,  of  Mesopotamia,  of 
Egypt,  and  Midian,  had  it  thus  again  put  in  their  power  to 
learn  the  truth  as  it  was  transmitted  from  days  of  olo,  or  as  it 
was  revealed  in  newer  and  extended  form.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  any  of  these,  as  nations,  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantage  which  the  long-suffering  patience  of  God  afforded 
them.  To  uphold  the  truui  of  heaven,  then,  in  the  world,  whidh 
had  so  often  proved  that  it  was  resolved  not  to  maintain  or 
believe  it^  required  henceforth  the  outstretched  arm  and  the 
prospective  wisdom  of  God  himself.  The  proof  of  this  accu- 
mulates as  we  advance,  affording  incontcstible  evidence  of  the 
divine  superintendence  of  a  system,  which  we  might  indeed 
have  supposed  the  world,  previous  to  the  multiplied  proofs  we 
have  seen  to  the  contrary,  would  have  been  so  eager  to  em- 
brace as  their  highest  privilege,  and  retain  as  their  highest 
hope. 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  whole  of  this  intermediate  pro- 
bationary period,  and  come  now  to  make  some  short  remaiks, 
in  illustration  of  our  subject,  upon  the  perfected  religious  and 
moral  and  civil  government,  tne  fundamental  part  of  which 
was  delivered  with  such  terrible  majesty  on  Sinai.  When  we 
say  that  Moses,  considered  as  a  human  legislator,  is  by  far  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  point  of  time,  pernaps  we 
may  appear  to  some  to  advance  a  novel  or  paradoxical  state- 
ment. Still  it  is  true,  and  a  most  important  and  mighty  truth. 
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Authentic  history,  ev^n  presumptiTe  historv,  there  is  none  to 
controvert  the  assertion.  All  national  le^Lation,  of  which  we 
have  the  slightest  record,  was  posterior,  oy  many  centuries,  to 
that  of  Sinai.  We  throw  out  of  view  the  vain  boast  of  Hindoo 
and  Chinese  antiquity  of  legislation  and  civil  history;  though 
carried  as  high  as  the  most  liberal  allowance  of  tradition  will 
admit,  it  interferes  not  with  the  truth  of  our  proposition.  We 
do  not  say  that  by  the  time  of  Moses  there  were  no  societies 
fonned,  or  that  there  was  no  settled  order  or  acknowledged 
authority  among  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  world,  in  various 
spots  around  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterr 
ranean,  and  &rther  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  was  consolidating  into 
the  form  of  nations,  which  must  have  had  some  kind  of  subor* 
dination  and  some  form  of  authority.  But  from  the  consent- 
ing voice  of  ancient  tradition,  we  are  entitled  to  maintain  that 
these  were  mere  clanships,  first  under  a  patriarchal  head,  and 
that  afterwards  issuing  m  a  despotic  monarchy.  But  that  these 
despot  dynasties  had  any  code  or  tables  of  enacted  laws,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  all  history.  It  was  the  mere 
placitumy  or  will  of  the  king,  that  had  for  the  time  the  autho- 
rity of  li^w.  This  was  the  will  of  a  master,  consulting  the  sel- 
fisn  interest  of  his  own  service,  and  not  the  deliberation  of  an 
impartial  lawgiver,  intent  upon  the  religious  welfare  and  civil 
interests  of  the  whole. 

Considering  Moses,  then,  as  a  mere  uninspired  legislator,  we 
say  that  his  system  of  laws  is  the  most  astonishing  event  in 
the  civil  history  of  the  world;  and  viewing  that  system  as  a 
unique  whole,  m  its  civil  and  moral  and  rdigious  bearings,  it 
has  the  direct  impress  of  divine  authority  throughout,  it  i» 
not  a  system,  like  most  others,  that  considers  man,  in  the  masSy 
as  the  mere  slave  and  passive  instrument  in  the  hand,  and  at 
the  disposal  of  the  despot  ruler — ^it  is  a  system,  whose  views 
and  regulations  pervade  equally  all  society,  and  extend  to  all 
actions  and  all  privileges.  Its  leading  principle  is  clearly  to 
consider  man  not  as  made  for  the  law,  or  tne  service  of  the  head 
of  the  community — ^it  bears  upon  its  every  statute  that  it  was 
designed  to  elevate  the  mind  of  man  to  a  loftier  object  than 
the  mere  service  of  the  state — that  it  was  intended  to  purify 
him  in  his  moral  nature,  and  render  him  a  wortluer  inhabitant 
of  the  world,  by  connecting  all  his  thoughts,  and  all  his  act»  of 
duty,  with  the  will  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  heaven.  In  shorty 
the  object  of  the  whole  is  religious,  as  the  object  of  every  law 
should  be.  The  preamble  to  that  law,  which,  in  its  great  lead- 
ing principles,  was  promulgated  from  the  visible  throne  of  Je» 
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hovah,  claims  an  authority  which  isparamount  and  high  above 
all  others — **  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who  have  brought  yon 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.**  In- 
stead of  being  any  longer  the  drudgin?  slaves  of  an  earthly 
tyrant,  they  were  the  adopted  &mily,  the  free  subjects  of  tibe 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  this  hi^h  principle,  this  divine 
sanction,  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  this  most  peculiar  and 
wonderful  law.  When  the  terrified  feebleness  of  humanitj 
sunk  under  the  awful  presence  and  voice  of  the  Creator  and 
Judge,  and  he  condescended,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  to 
legislate  to  them  through  Moses,  it  is  still  in  his  own  name,  and 
by  his  own  direct  authority.  Every  new  law,  or  series  of  laws, 
is  introduced  by  the  solemn  words,  *^  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses."  And  when  any  case  occurred  in  the  conduct  or  dr- 
cumstances  of  any  of  the  people,  which  had  not  been  provided 
for  in  the  law,  the  supreme  authority  was  always  appealed  to, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Sabbath-breaker,  and  of  the  person  de- 
filed with  a  dead  body  not  being  allowed  to  k^p  the  pass- 
over,  and  that  of  the  inheritance  of  Zelophehad*s  daughters. 
Even  in  a  matter  of  mere  expediency,  when  Jethro  advised 
Moses  to  lighten  his  cares  as  a  jud^e,  by  deputinfi^  inferior 
judges,  it  must  be  done  only  by  consulting  God,  and  with  hit 
authority. 

But  it  may  be  supposed,  as  some  men  have  presumed  to 
suppose,  that  Moses,  a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  ardent 
piety,  might  have  of  himself  devised  all  these  enactments,  and 
merely  from  a  high  enthusiastic  notion  of  his  being  under 
divine  guidance,  or  as  a  principle  of  expediency,  to  ensure  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  mignt  have,  of  his  own  authority, 

f)retended  the  sanction  of  God.  If  these  laws,  and  that  re- 
igion,  had  been  promulgated  like  those  of  Solon,  or  Pom* 
pilius,  or  Mahomet,  such  a  supposition  might  be  possible;  but 
as  they  were  published,  it  would  have  been  altogether  im^ 
ipossible  to  have  pretended  such  a  presence,  and  such  a  sanc- 
tion, to  a  people  of  the  character  possessed  by  the  Israelites, 
had  that  presence  not  been  manifested,  and  that  authority  not 
been  unquestionable.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  tenor  of  diat 
most  unflattering  history,  that  the  people  were  most  reluctant 
in  their  obedience  to  the  authority  of  these  laws  and  that 
ritual:  it  was  only  after  repeated  chastisements,  of  a  direct  and 
terrible  nature,  that  their  obedience  was  insured. 

But  \  here  was  another  test  for  severer  than  this,  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  feigned,  or  to  have  made 
the  people  believe,  had  it  not  been  real.    The  form  of  gfoveni- 
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ment  was  what  Josephus  moat  appropriately  calls  a  theocracy. 
God  was  sovereign,  not  merely  as  Creator  and  Judge  of  the 
world,  not  merely  as  revealer  of  the  truth,  and  head  of  the 
church — ^he  was  also  the  temporal  head  of  the  nation,  whose 
visible  presence  and  glory  was  constantly  with  them — at  first  in 
the  centre  of  the  embattled  tribes,  afterwards  outside  the  camp. 
Without  the  signal  from  that  cloudy  banner  of  glory,  their 
army  did  not  march  nor  encamp — witnout  the  direct  command 
and  leading  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  they  did  not  go  forth  to  war. 
As  king,  he  had  his  palace  among  them  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple,  fitted  up  in  every  part  by  his  direction,  with  his  nu- 
merous retinue  and  service  of  ministers.  He  dwelt  in  the 
most  sacred  place,  in  the  shekinah,  between  the  golden  cheru- 
bim, upon  tne  mercy-seat  that  covered  the  ark  with  the  ar- 
chives of  his  law.  Here  he  manifested  himself  to  Moses 
and  his  successors — Whence  he  gave  forth  the  statutes  of  the 
law,  and  executed  immediate  punishment  upon  transgressors. 
Now,  however  easy  it  might  have  been  for  a  popular  leader 
to  have  imposed  a  body  of  laws  upon  a  people,  with  whose 
habits  they  were  in  accordance,  and  have  pretended  divine 
authority,  with  Moses,  who  was  only  popular  at  times  and 
at  long  intervals,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to 
have  made  them  believe  all  this,  had  it  not  been  obviously 
visible  to  them.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram,  Aaron  and  Miriam,  in  their  sedition,  all  bore  witness  that 
Moses  had  authority  above  that  of  this  earth.  At  Taberah, 
at  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  the  people 
were  compelled  to  feel  that  Moses  did  not  speak  at  random 
when  he  cliumed  the  authority  of  God  for  his  laws.  How- 
ever credulous  the  people  might  have  been,  they  could  not 
have  been  persuaded  to  believe  what  their  senses  testified  was 
not  the  case — ^what,  even  with  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
supported  it,  they  showed,  upon  every  temporary  caprice  or 
discontent,  they  were  so  bent  on  disbelieving.  The  Jews  have 
been  represented  as  a  proverbially  credulous  people,  but  never 
was  proposition  more  unfounded,  nor  less  countenanced  by  the 
whole  of  their  history.  The  frequency  of  divine  manifesta- 
tion, and  miraculous  agency,  rendered  their  minds  familiar 
with  these,  as  common  occurrences;  and  by  the  operation  of 
a  universal  law  of  our  moral  constitution,  they  came  to  look 
upon  them  as  events  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  and 
their  passions  and  prejudices  began  to  work  in  their  common 
course  also.  Fortunately,  in  this  point  of  view,  for  all  future 
ages,  they  were  a  most  incredulous  people,  and  during  the 
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whole  period  of  their  historv,  as  they  are  yet,  most  ofaatiiiate» 
and  reluctantly  obedient.  In  this  state  of  matters,  there  oonU 
be  no  collusion  between  them  and  Moses,  nor  was  there  any 
chance  of  their  being  simply  deceived,  and  cunningly  impoaea 
upon,  by  an  ambitious  leader. 

It  will  have  been  obvious  that  we  found  the  neat  strength 
of  our  reasonini^  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament 
upon  the  broaa  facts  of  its  history,  that  need  little  minute  re- 
search or  reference.  Such  a  system  of  religious  truth,  and 
moral  precept,  and  civil  legislation,  all  blended  together,  and 
bearing  on  one  grand  and  worthy  object — to  elevate  the  soul 
to  its  Creator — ^m  which  the  Creator  condescends  to  humble 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  his  own  character,  of 
holding  direct  intercourse  with  his  intelligent  creatures,  that  he 
might  guide  them  in  the  truth — such  a  system,  with  all  its  sanc- 
tions and  particular  circumstances,  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  which  comes  to  us  with  tne  authority  A 
God  written  clearly  upon  it.  Even  suppose  the  world  to  bave 
been  advancing  progressively  in  knowledge,  such  a  sjrstem,  in 
all  its  parts,  is  an  anticipation  by  many  ages  of  the  progrefls  of 
the  race,  the  establishing  a  permanent  model  for  all  future  le- 
gislative schemes — a  forcible  maintaining  in  the  world  of  fadth 
m  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  God  as  tne  moral  ruler — a  mi- 
raculous establishing  of  a  nation  of  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
ancient  traditions,  and  promises  to  be  accomplished  in  distant 
ages,  upon  which  the  destiny  of  the  world  depended.  To  be- 
lieve that  such  an  undertaking,  in  all  its  wide  generalities  and 
minute  particularities,  could  be  the  chance  offspring  of  priestly 
craft  or  of  selfish  ambition,  indicates  an  excess  of  unreasonable 
credulity,  that  would  disgrace  the  most  proverbially  credulous 
unforeskinned  Jew.  In  support  of  our  conclusion,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  broad  historic  facts  connected  with  the  j)Te- 
paratory  dispensations,  and  to  show  that  they  are  in  direct 
contrast  and  striking  opposition  to  all  those  that  mark  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mmd  and  the  progress  of  society*  The 
antediluvian  world  was  lawless,  and  violent,  and  atheistic — 
these  are  facts.  The  world  after  the  flood  soon  became  idola- 
trous and  brutally  licentious,  and  devoted  to  polytheism,  till, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  the  objects  of  worship  amounted  to  thou- 
sands and  millions — these  also  are  facts,  which  every  history  of 
all  nations  over  the  wide  earth  testifies.  In  arguing  with  the 
infidel  then,  we  might,  with  perfect  justice,  refuse  him  the  be- 
nefit of  that  eternal  light,  which  throws  the  illumination  of 
heaven  over  the  gloomy  depths  and  towering  sublimities  of 
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the  human  mind.  But  even  allow  him  to  light  the  taper  of 
his  natural  reason  at  the  eternal  fire  of  the  celestial  altar,  and 
what  will  he  make  of  his  boasted  birthright  of  reason?  He 
will  tell  us,  perhaps,  with  a  great  deal  of  pompous  parade,  that 
if  the  Gentile  had  his  idolatry,  the  Jew  nad  his  prejudice  and 
superstition,  and  that  boj^  were  ignorant  of  the  inductions  of 
modern  science,  and  the  deductions  of  modem  philosophy. 
But  what  has  that  philosophy  or  science  discovered  in  the  pro- 
vince of  theology?  Has  it  accounted  for  the  existence  of  moral 
or  physical  evil?  Has  it  revealed  to  us  a  God,  whose  character 
is  more  consistent  with  every  thing  holy  and  lofty  that  the 
imagination  can  conceive,  than  the  Eternal  Jehovah,  who  con- 
descended to  be  the  temporal  king  of  the  Jews?  Has  it  thrown 
more  cheering  light  over  the  destiny  of  man,  and  presented 
him  with  higher  motives  to  purify  his  nature  from  the  sensual- 
ities of  earth,  and  raise  his  spirit  into  communion  with  that  of 
the  Eternal  Father?  Has  it  thrown  any  light  over  the  dark 
gloom  and  loathsome  corruption  of  the  grave,  and  given  man 
confidence  to  meet,  without  despair,  in  mortal  struggle  with 
the  king  of  terrors,  with  the  assured  confidence  that  there  is  a 
realm  of  eternal  peace  and  glory,  uponVhich  the  back  portals 
of  the  dark  and  narrow  mansion  open  ?  To  all  these  questions 
it  gives  a  doubtful,  or  a  negative,  or  a  sneering  answer.  But 
tilfit  can  solve  all  these  great  problems,  and  supply  a  remedy 
for  all  the  ills  of  huihan  naiure  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  its 
votaries  would  show  their  wisdom  in  putting  trust  in  those 
principles  of  sanctioned  truth,  which  have  been  shown  to  rest 
upon  the  pledged  and  unchangeable  faithfulness  of  that  God, 
who,  through  all  ages,  carried  onwards  and  watched  over  his 
own  truth,  and  at  last  revealed  it  in  perfection,  in  the  full  age 
of  time,  by  his  own  Son,  the  word  of  truth,  the  only  life  and 
hope  of  a  halpless  and  atheist  world. 

But  though  the  whole  system  of  the  theocracy,  as  the  esta- 
blished government  of  the  Jews,  was  perfected  from  the  time 
that  the  duties  of  Moses,  as  the  legislator  of  the  people,  closed ; 
and  though  they  of  themselves  made  no  advances  towards  per- 
fection as  a  nation,  under  the  working  of  a  system  which  they  so 
partially  obeyed — yet  the  system  of  high  and  holy  truths  which 
it  comprehended,  and  was  designed  to  preserve  to  the  world, 
gradually  unfolded  and  advanced  toward  perfection.  As  the 
same  worship  was  performed,  and  the  same  faith  inculcated  in 
the  tabernacle,  in  its  comparatively  lowly  and  migratory  sim- 
plicity, as  in  the  splendid  and  gorgeous  temple,  so  there  was 
a  perfect  unity,  in  principle  and  in  spirit,  between  the  teaching 

V. 
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and  the  prophecies  of  Moses,  and  those  of  all  his  •ueccascHfB  in  the 
work  of  sacred  instruction.  The  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges^ 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  could  add  nothing  to  the  fullness  irf 
the  divine  authority,  by  which  the  law  was  so  firmly  aanctioiied 
to  the  faith  of  all.  But  as  the  divine  history  of  God's  watch* 
in^  constantly  over  that  system,  and  administering^  it,  either 
in  Its  instructions  or  judgments,  these  books  are  moat  import- 
ant records.  After  Moses  had  revealed  to  the  Jews  all  the  truth 
and  all  the  laws  necessary  to  the  state  of  societv  in  whidi  they 
were,  and  had  led  them  firom  Egypt  under  toe  banners  and 
the  outstretched  arm  of  Omnipotence,  and  been  the  Tw^iatiff 
of  that  system  of  moral  and  religious  discipline,  and  had  brought 
their  armies  to  the  borders  of  that  land  which  had  of  old  been 
destined  to  them;  and  after  Joshua  had  exterminated  or  con- 
quered all  the  powerful  and  warlike  nations  that  disputed  their 
entrance  upon  it,  and  settled  the  various  tribes  in  their  allotted 
inheritance,  and  superintended  the  national  operation  of  that 
system  for  a  number  of  years,  God  seems  ot  express  desiga 
to  have  tried  them  for  a  lone  period  under  their  own  Yolnntwy 
application  of  principles,  whicn  were  simple  and  dear,  and  had 
been  fully  explained.  We  need  not  say,  that  when  left  to  the 
spontaneous  administration  of  the  different  tribes,  we  find,  in 
successive  generations,  the  chosen  people  gradually  or  rapUily 
sliding  back  into  that  same  ncelect  and  corruption  whicn  are 
natural  to  sinful  humanity.  When  Samuel  was  appointed 
judge,  he  found  that  the  people  had  become  exceedingly  cor- 
rupt, and  had  laid  aside  and  despised  several  of  the  moat  im- 
portant rites  and  duties  of  their  religion.  The  zeal  of  their 
first  king,  Saul,  was  fitful  and  capricious,  and  the  morals  and 
religion  of  the  people  seem  not  to  have  been  greatly  bettered, 
notwithstanding  all  the  schools  of  the  Prophets,  wmch  appear 
to  have  been  regular  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
in  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  well  as  prophecies  of  their 
relifi^on. 

In  truth,  through  the  whole  series  of  the  Prophets,  we  find 
continual  complaints  of,  and  mourning  over,  and  threatening 
against,  the  ingratitude,  the  forgetfulness,  the  idolatry,  the  de- 
fection and  rebellion  of  the  Israelites.  We  sav  rebellion,  for 
although  God  had  listened  to  the  request  of  the  people,  and 
allowed  them  a  king,  like  the  nations  around,  that  kmg  was 
still  of  his  own  appomtment,  and  he  was  still  the  temporal  head 
of  the  government.  But  notwithstanding  the  thus  proved  in- 
eptness  and  aversencss  of  the  people  to  move  onward  in  the 
path  of  high  improvement,  ana  progressively  opening  truth 
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thus  set  before  them — notwithstanding  that,  had  it  been  left  to 
them,  it  would  have  been  allowed  to  so  into  oblivion,  or  be 
corrupted,  this  common  fate  of  all  worlmy  institutions  was  not 
allowed  to  overtake  or  overwhelm  this  plan  of  heaven  and  un« 
changeable  truth.  However  unequal  were  their  ways,  how- 
ever ^prone  they  were  tB  recede  and  to  change,  the  ways  of 
God  were  equal,  and  unchangeably  onward  amid  alL  The 
solemn  and  unwavering  verdict  of  that  wonderful  history  upon 
their  conduct  and  character,  is  unvarying  and  the  same  tlurough- 
out.  Under  judge,  or  king,  or  aristocratic  council  of  elders, 
however  the  opinions  and  halnts,  however  the  pursuits  and 
knowledge  mignt  fluctuate  and  change,  and  give  place  to  new, 
the  response  from  the  oracle  of  truth,  the  voice  from  the  temple 
of  Ood,  through  all  vicissitudes  of  time,  is  iminfluenced  and 
one.  This  celestial  standard  of  the  sanctuary  was  fixed  by 
God,  and  is  to  be  foimd  in  its  purity  in  this  history  alone. 
This  proposition,  however,  is  a  deduction  from  the  review  of 
the  wnole  of  that  history  itself.  It  proves  itself  to  be  the 
word  and  voice  of  the  unchangeable  Jehovah,  the  true  God, 
because,  from  the  first  morning  of  time,  it  never  varies  nor  Al- 
ters, amid  the  ever-varying  creeds  and  governments  of  nations, 
through  the  long  lapse  of  four  thousand  ^^ars.  While  gene- 
rations pass  away,  and  leave  no  trace  of  their  existence — while 
empires  rise  and  rail — while  all  the  world  aroUnd  sinks  into  gross 
corruption  and  senseless  idolatry,  that  voice  of  unique  truth 
becomes  louder  and  more  distinct  amid  all.  Are  we  asked  for 
the  proof  of  this?  We  say  it  is  an  obvious  thing,  that,  like  a 
sunbeam,  pervades  the  whole  system.  We  have  traced  its  slow, 
but  manifest  progress,  from  the  promise  to  Adam,  through  the 
primeval  history  of  the  antediluvian  age;  we  have  seen  it  ex- 
panding still  in  simplest  form  with  the  sole  family  that  inhe- 
rited the  purified  earth;  we  have  seen  it  take  more  definite 
shape,  and  wider  compass,  and  certain  bearing,  in  the  Abrar 
hamic  covenant,  still  advancing  and  widening  tnrough  the  suc- 
cessive descendants  of  that  patriarch,  till  time  and  tne  circum- 
stances of  that  family,  now  a  nation,  demanded  that  the  whole 
should  be  reared  into  one  entire  structure  of  law,  and  morals, 
and  religion.  Upon  this  wide  and  firm  platform  are  raised  in 
succeeding  ages — and,  which  is  the  point  worthy  of  particular 
remark  here,  these,  too,  ages  of  declining  faithfulness  among 
the  people,  when  no  such  successive  spiritual  exhibitions  of 
mind  nught  have  been  naturally  expected — songs  of  divinest 
ardour  and  holiest  tendency,  powertul,  high  over  all  other 
compositions  of  this  world,  to  raise  the  mind  above  the  lowue«& 
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and  deadening  oppression  of  the  material  avocations  of  time; 
and,  to  crown  all,  prophecies  of  noblest  inspiration  and  mighti- 
est import,  regarding  the  coming  destinies  of  that  people  and 
of  the  world,  that  transfuse  their  own  spirit,  and  throw  the 
glory  and  majesty  of  heaven  over  the  mind  that  reads  them  with 
the  capability  of  that  feeling  they  are  so  calculated  to  inqnre 
— the  feeling  that  pervades  all  their  strains. 

We  cannot  aiford  space  to  illustrate  at  greater  length,  and 
enforce  these  views  by  distinct  reference,  and  proof  of  the  suc- 
cessive filling  up,  ana  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  embellish- 
ing of  that  material  external  system,  as  the  mind  of  man  was 
trained  on  by  the  educating  {)ower  of  time,  and  the  inductive 
and  generalizing  process  oi  innumerable  experiencea,  to  a  wider 
range  of  intellect,  and  a  more  ethereal  field  of  abstract  specu- 
lation. That  system,  in  its  elementary  form,  was  fitted  only 
for  the  mind  of  man  in  a  simple  age,  when  his  thoughts  rose 
little  above  the  mere  materiality  of  the  present  and  the  visible, 
and  when  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  of  which  we  can  have 
any  trace,  were  little  more  than  the  nomenclature  of  these  vi- 
sible materialities,  with  the  expression  of  their  properties,  and 
the  transference  of  these,  at  one  remove,  to  the  metaphorical 
representation  of  intellectual  operations  and  moral  feelings. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  proposition  will  be  generally  al- 
lowed, or  even  understood,  by  tnose  who  have  not  paid  consi- 
derable attention  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
human  mind;  yet  it  is  certainly  correct,  and  it  embodies  an 
important  truth,  which  bears  directly  in  illustration  of  this 
theory  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  scripture  system  of  re- 
vealed religion,  as  gradually  developed  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  thus,  while  all  other  nations  of  the  earth  were  lefl  to 
grope  their  way  into  the  vague  and  undefined  regions  of  the 
abstract  and  immaterial  metaphysics  of  the  mind,  without  any 

fruide  but  their  own  imaginations,  and  the  self-generated  affi- 
iations  of  their  own  ideas — it  was  thus,  we  say,  that  the 
Jewish  people,  with  a  language  the  most  simple  and  incapable 
of  abstraction  of  all,  were  constantly  led  forward  in  a  path  of 
truth,  which  was  defined  before  them,  and  their  minds  pointed 
upwanls  to  objects  of  fixed  and  eternal  certainty,  upon  which 
their  faith  and  their  hope  could  rest.  Jehovah  condescended 
to  be  their  present  legislator  and  king;  and  to  the  minds  and 
faith  of  those  simple  people,  men  of  the  profoundest  erudition, 
as  Warburton  in  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  have  supposed 
that  nothing  more  spiritual  was  intended  to  be  manifested  or 
revealed,  than  his  present  glor\'  and  power  to  protect,  to  re- 
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ward,  and  to  punish.  Grant  that  this  was  the  mere  letter  of 
the  Mosaic  economy  to  the  eye  of  the  unlearned  and  narrow- 
minded  Jew,  still  the  whole  system  bears  upon  its  material 
form  a  nobler  and  spiritual  meaning,  which  all  its  succeeding 
unfoldinffs  forced  upon  the  &ith  of  its  believers.  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  tne  Jews,  was  in  time  known  to  be  the  ruler  of  all  na- 
tions, the  foreordainer  of  the  destinies  of  all  time,  the  pervader 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  as  such,  his  character  of  infinite  holi- 
ness, and  justice,  and  mercv,  was  taught  them  in  their  law, 
and  through  the  whole  of  their  history.  It  was  this  constant 
and  obtrusive  manifestation  of  Deity,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  that  necessarily  kept  the  Jews  right  in  the  expand- 
ing process  of  an  education  wliich  is  the  natural  progress  of  all 
advancing  people.  In  the  celestial  region  of  truth,  all  other 
nations  nsA  only  the  Daedale  wings  of  human  invention  to 
bear  them  up  in  their  tentative  flights  of  imagination  and  phi- 
losophy— and  we  know  what  vain  and  vagarious  flights  tney 
took — while  the  Jew  had  that  mystic  ladaer,  seen  by  Jacob, 
whose  foot  was  placed  on  earth,  but  whose  top  reached  to  hea- 
ven, the  path  of  ascent  and  descent  for  the  angelic  messengers. 
As  a  historic  and  &ct  proof  of  this  proposition,  take  Pales- 
tine as  a  centre,  and  compare  the  knowledge  of  the  nations 
around.  From  Chaldea  on  the  east,  to  Egypt  on  the  south, 
those  who  received  the  divine  communications  of  truth  from 
Noah  downwards  had  their  abode,  and  for  many  ages  all  be- 
yond that  region  were  in  the  gloom  of  barbarous  ignorance 
and  savage  rudeness.  As  the  swelling  tide  of  population 
flowed  to  the  east  and  south,  and  west  and  north,  tne  emi- 
grants seem  to  have  left  the  truth  behind  them,  or  gradually 
to  have  forgot  and  perverted  it.  And  in  those  early  days  of 
difficult,  or  almost  no  communication,  the  rays  of  that  fixed 
celestial  light  did  not  and  could  not  travel  over  continents. 
We  find,  therefore,  from  all  history,  that  the  gloom  thickens 
and  becomes  palpable,  as  we  diverge  in  our  examination,  in  all 
directions.  And  the  remarkable  and  very  striking  fact  is,  that 
those  nations  that  have  sunk  into  this  state  of  barbarous  ig- 
norance, have  never  again,  in  any  one  quarter  of  the  world, 
possessed  or  reacquired  power  of  intellect  to  raise  them  from 
the  state  of  degradation  and  savage  ignorance  into  which  they 
had  sunk.  Tne  reason  of  this  cannot  be  that  human  nature 
became  effete  in  its  mental  powers,  and  thus  grew  less  capable 
of  invention  and  improvement  in  central  Africa  and  central 
America  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  round  the 
.  bright  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    All  reason,  as  well  as  all 
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experience,  reclaims  against  this;  for  when  the  same  spirit  of 
celestial  truth  has  been  made  to  breathe  over  the  arid  waste  of 
heathenism  into  the  lifeless  and  degraded  spirit  of  men,  of  all 
complexions  and  of  every  dime,  and  of  every  degree  of  bar- 
barism, the  same  noble  results  of  higher  intellectual  existence, 
and  brighter  social  and  moral  civilization,  have  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  truth  of  God.  Cadmus  the  Phoenician  introduced 
the  elements  of  knowledge  into  Greece,  and  he  and  all  hia 
countrymen  clearly  borrowed  their  knowledge  from  the  fooii- 
tains  of  living  and  perennial  truth  in  Palestine.  In  future 
ages,  all  the  philosophers  of  early  Greece  travelled  to  the  east 
and  the  south,  in  search  of  those  well-springs  from  which  they 
confessed  that  the  principles  of  their  horrowed  science  were 
drawn.  It  is  true,  to  change  the  figure,  that  we  cannot  point 
out  the  direct  path  by  which  every  reflected  ray  that  enlight- 
ened the  nations  around  was  communicated.  We  can  only 
point  to  the  unquestioned  fact,  that  here  was  a  central  and 
fixed  luminary  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Zion,  constantly  kept  bright 
by  the  ever-hving  fire  of  heaven ;  and  to  the  other  correspond- 
ing &icty  that  all  other  luminaries  of  knowledge,  for  many  ages, 
were  brighter  or  dimmer,  as  they  were  nearer  or  more  distant 
in  locality  from  this.  This  historic  fact  in  the  history  of  so- 
ciety is  easily  explained,  upon  the  supposition,  that  on  me  holy 
hill  of  Zion  was  the  only  spiritual  luminary  to  give  light  to 
the  world,  the  only  efficient  means  of  elevating  the  grovelling 
tendency  of  man  above  the  gross  and  debasing  pursuits  of 
worldliness,  and  pointing  their  faith  and  their  hopes  to  realities 
of  a  loftier  and  purer  nature.  Upon  all  other  suppositions  of 
infidel  reason  the  fact  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  weakens  not  our  argument,  that  in  Greece  the  human 
mind  took  a  bolder  and  loftier  flight  into  the  ethereal  region 
of  philosophy  and  imagination  than  had  been  ever  witnessed. 
The  wonderful  language  of  the  ingenious  Greeks  soon  became 
one,  which,  in  imaginative  splendour  and  philosophic  power, 
and  pure  abstraction,  was  far  above  all  approach  of  rivalship 
or  comparison.  From  its  towering  height  it  poured  forth  a 
lava  flood  of  fervid  thought  in  all  regions  of  mental  science, 
which  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  world. 
We  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  successfully  controverted,  when  we 
assert  that  this  language,  the  most  splendid  bodying  forth  of 
human  intellect,  the  most  noble  efflorescence  of  ardent  and 
almost  inspired  imagination,  was  prepared,  in  the  providence 
of  the  great  Father  of  Lights,  against  that  time  when  the  con- 
templated spiritual  perfection  of  his  truth  should  clearly  need 
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a  more  plastic  and  nobler  vehicle  than  the  simple  materiality 
of  the  primitiye  Hebrew,  a  lan^ua^e  of  almost  no  abstraction 
and  no  philosophic  power.  We  find  this  language  prepared 
in  its  perfection,  with  all  its  energetic  and  almost  limitless 
power  of  expansion,  when  the  time  came  that  it  was  to  be 
chosen  as  the  instrument  of  conmiunicating  to  all  coming  a^es 
the  perfect  exhibition  of  divine  truth;  and  no  man  can  say  tnat 
it  was  not  so  prepared  because  it  was  then  to  be  needed  for 
the  purpose  for  wnich  we  find  it  was  used. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  reviewing  with  calnmess  and  candour 
the  argument  of  this  chapter,  imperfectly  brought  out  as  it  is, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  convinced  that  the  maintenance  and 
carrying  onward  of  the  truth,  according  to  the  increasing  exi- 
gencies of  the  world,  but  in  direct  counter-progress  to  the  de- 
sires and  direction  of  man,  in  the  way  of  religious  truth  over 
all  the  world,  and  even  among  the  people  who  were  its  chosen 
depositaries,  is  certainly  the  work  of  no  created  wisdom^ — ^is  the 
domg  of  heaven  and  of  the  God  of  truth.  Every  other  historical 
fact  m  the  dvil  history  of  the  world  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  means  of  human  agency,  and  the  known  and  understood 
laws  of  the  human  mind;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  this  his- 
tory, the  facts  connected  with  the  support  and  progresuve  re- 
velation of  religious  truth,  can  be  accounted  fer  only  on  the 
supposition  that  all  the  events  were  under  the  control  and  su- 
penntendence  of  the  authority  of  God — that  the  history  is  the 
Iiistory  of  the  doings  of  heaven,  and  the  truths  the  dictation  of 
Him  who  is  omniscient  and  infedlible. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE  PEEPAEATOET  DISPENSATIONS  OP  RELIGION,  IN  TUB  MODS  Or  TBBI 
BEING  INCUIA:ATE0,  IN  AUAl'IATION  TO  THE  CHAHACTEE  OF  MAN  At  AI7DI 
AND  UNLEABNED,  IILNCL  PIIOVED  TO  BE  OF  DIVINE  AUTHORITY. 


We  have  almost  no  data  upon  which  to  decide  what  was  the 
essential  character  of  the  human  intellect — what  was  the  power 
of  the  human  reason,  in  its  unfallen  and  underanged  condition. 
We  have  presumed  to  suppose  that  it  was  unconfirmed  and 
inexperienced,  and  hence  weak,  arguing  from  the  first  and  only 
recorded  trial  to  which  it  was  put.  What  would  have  been  its 
innate  power  of  self-development,  and  the  range  of  its  future 
conquests,  had  it  stood  the  test,  and  come  forth  triumphant 
from  the  probation,  we  have  not,  and  probably  never  will  have, 
the  means,  in  this  world,  of  deciding.  But  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  that  intellect,  and  of  the  moral  powers  and  feel- 
ings, after  that  sad  event,  we  have  the  most  ample  grounds  of 
knowledge — most  satisfactory  means  of  forming  a  judgment. 
The  whole  history,  in  fact,  which  it  is  our  object  to  prove 
divine,  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  that  intellect  and 
those  passions  in  their  various  phases  and  phenomena.  The 
books  of  Moses  have  been  very  happily  described  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  man.  The  same  description 
will  apply  to  all  the  other  narrative  portions  of  the  Bible;  and 
we  mav  add  to  it,  that  the  account  of  the  successive  revelations 
and  dispensations  ^iven  to  the  early  ages,  may  be  described  as 
the  narrative  of  tne  divine  dealings  intended  to  counteract 
those  eflfects,  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  men  with  the  princi- 
ples of  truth,  and  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  per- 
fected remedial  scheme.  By  taking  here  and  there  several  of 
those  striking  facts  of  God's  judicial  and  manifested  interfe- 
rence in  the  affairs  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  upon 
their  consideration  the  reality  of  his  sovereign  power,  and 
the  nature  of  his  moral  government,  and  comparing  these» 
as  we  may  be  able,  with  the  recorded  character  of  mankind 
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for  the  time,  and  the  varying  nature  and  varying  language  of 
these  facts  of  judicial  interference,  with  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  the  characters  and  the  times,  we  hope  to  bring  forth 
a  striking  argimient  for  the  whole  history  being  the  divine  nar- 
rative of  God's  doings,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  doctrines, 
combined  or  deduced,  the  revelation  of  the  eternal  truth  of 
heaven. 

As  the  leading  principle  of  this  argument,  we  say,  that  in 
those  early  ages  men  required  to  be  taught  by  facts.  We  have 
seen  how  ignorant  they  were  of  the  character  and  attributes  of 
God,  how  incessantly  prone  they  were  to  foiget  him,  and  for- 
get and  pervert  all  that  he  had  revealed  to  them  of  himself — 
now  incorrigibly  bent  they  were  upon  foUowing  their  own  pas- 
sions and  desires  as  the  direct  road  to  happiness,  as  the  end 
and  chief  good  of  their  existence.  Such  are  the  doings,  such 
is  the  character,  of  an  infant  and  inexperienced  world.  Now, 
truth  of  all  kinds,  to  strike,  and  be  brought  home  to  the  appre- 
hension and  reception  of  such  infant  and  inexperienced  reason, 
must  be  made  palpable  to  the  senses,  or  unavoidably  obvious, 
on  the  slightest  reflection.  In  such  a  case,  arguments  of  all 
kinds,  to  nave  any  weight  as  motives  to  moral  conduct,  must 
be  divested  of  all  complexity  of  logical  processes  of  reasoning — 
must  speak  directly  to  the  senses  or  feelings,  either  as  persuad- 
ing or  dissuading — must  show  directly  that  there  is  disgrace, 
or  loss,  or  suffering,  in  the  course  warned  against,  and  appro- 
bation, or  happiness,  or  gain,  in  that  recommended.  This 
instance  may  serve  to  some  extent  to  give  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  reason,  and  moral  affections,  and  moral  experience, 
of  man  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  clear,  as  we  have 
said,  that  all  these  were  long  in  a  state  of  unconfirmed  infancy, 
and  untried  experience.  In  accordance  with  this  state  of  things, 
we  find  that,  when  God  spoke  to  man  at  first,  he  spoke  to  his 
senses — he  manifested  himself  face  to  face,  the  Creator  visible 
to  the  material  eye  of  the  creature.  He  did  not,  as  now,  con- 
ceal himself  in  inaccessible  glory  behind  the  elements  he  had 
formed,  or  reside  in  the  invisible  infinitude  of  his  own  spiritu- 
ality, and  allow  the  intelligent  creature  to  search  after  him  and 
learn  his  character,  by  penetrating,  with  the  strong  and  eagle 
flight  of  untried  faith,  through  the  mysterious  and  impenetra- 
ble depth  of  those  material  elements  that  every  where  lay 
around  him.  Had  this  been  done,  it  is  probable  that  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  creature  could  never  hlive  passed  that  mysterious 
veil  which  separates  the  visible  and  material  firom  the  invisible 
and  spiritual,  as  we  know  that  the  thoughts  and  affections  of 
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man  will  never  ascend  to  heaven  and  to  God,  unlew  they  are 
raised  and  drawn.  When  he  first  tried  the  bdief,  and  depend- 
ence and  obedience  of  man,  it  was  not  by  setting  before  his 
mind  the  sublime  doctrines  of  a  spiritual  and  penected  theo- 
logy; it  was  by  a  single  visible  symbol  constantly  before  his 
eyes,  with  a  direct  warning,  and  a  direct  threat. 

Now,  when  his  reason  was  deceived  and  misled  by  the  tp^ 
cious  and  glozing  sophistry  of  the  tempter,  the  first  temUe 
lesson  he  got,  and  the  world  through  him,  regarding  the  cha- 
racter of  God  and  the  nature  of  sin,  was  one  that  spc^Le  most 
overwhelmingly  to  all  his  senses — ^banishment  from  the  garden 
of  God,  and  from  his  paternal  and  daily  presence,  conctenma- 
tion  to  exhausting  labour  and  heart-withering  sorrow,  and 
racking  pain,  and  death.  He  was  not  left  to  draw  by  infierence, 
or  come  to  the  conclusion,  through  a  process  of  reasoning,  that 
these  sufferings  were  the  immediate  or  remote  consequences  of 
his  sin.  He  had  been  warned  directly  before  what  should  be 
the  consequence  of  his  transgression;  and  in  the  minute  parti- 
cularity of  the  sentence  of  judgment,  his  reason  and  consoenoe 
were  compelled  -  to  connect  the  suffering  with  the  sin,  and 
thence  learn,  in  a  way  he  could  never  mistake  while  he  r^ 
membered  the  facts,  the  character  of  God  as  a  being  of  holi- 
ness, who  hateth  all  sin.  This  is  the  first  great  practical 
demonstration  that  God  gave  to  the  fallen  world  of  his  diarao- 
ter  of  moral  governor ;  and  except  it  be  in  its  great  counts- 
part,  in  the  remedy  provided  to  counteract  the  effects  of  that 
sin,  never  has  man  since  seen,  and  perhaps  never  had  the  uni- 
verse of  all  intelligent  creation  before  witnessed,  such  a  strik- 
ing exhibition  of  the  attributes  of  Deity.  Now,  I  thi^  it  is 
too  evident,  on  the  face  of  this  transaction,  to  require  any  rea- 
soning to  prove  it,  that,  had  not  God  appeared  to  maintain  his 
authority,  and  support  the  dignity  of  his  law,  and  explain  the 
nature  and  inculcate  the  knowledge  of  his  moral  government, 
by  personal  appearance  and  direct  act,  and  declared  sentence 
upon  the  sinners,  man  himself  could  not  have  concluded  the 
heinousness  of  his  guilt,  nor  learned  the  unbending  justice  and 
unsuffering  holiness  of  the  divine  character  and  the  divine  law, 
from  the  experience  or  consideration  of  those  personal  conse- 
quences, without  such  explanation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
most  probable  that  our  first  parents  would  have  believed,  in 
their  folly,  as  many  of  their  descendants  did  soon  believe, 
the  deceitful  promise  of  the  tempter,  that  they  had  really  be- 
come gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  In  consistence  with  this 
view  of  the  subject,  it  is  a  common  and  a  very  probable  intei^ 
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pretation,  that  supposes  there  is  a  de^  and  bitter  sarcasm  that 
indicates  such  as  being  their  real  persuasion  and  belief,  pre* 
yious  to  the  divine  sentence,  in  the  expression,  ^^  behold  the 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil." 

Man  was  thus  taught  the  nature,  and  the  evil,  and  the  guilt 
of  sin,  and  the  character  of  God  as  Creator  and  Judge  of  the 
world,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  new  probation. 
This  was  done  also  in  a  way,  and  with  a  terrible  power,  which 
we  might  have  supposed  every  thing  in  him,  and  around  him 
— every  day's  toil,  and  every  day's  want,  and  weakness,  and 
suffering,  would  have  bitterly  reminded  him.  Only  let  him 
remember  the  history  of  his  original  and  present  condition,  and 
he  could  never  foi^t  the  truths  which  these  most  solemnly  and 
impressively  urged  upon  his  mind.  We  cannot  doubt,  indeed, 
that  these  fundamental  truths  were  thenceforth  deeply  engraved 
in  the  soul  of  Adam  and  Eve — too  deeply  ever  to  be  forgotten 
or  efiaced — and  that  they  exerted  all  their  influence  and  persua- 
sion with  their  posterity  to  maintain  these  as  the  very  principles 
and  laws  of  human  existence.  We  /io  not  know  how  soon,  or 
in  what  wav,  the  atheistic  principle,  in  its  avowed  and  open 
shape,  agam  gained  entrance  amoi^  men;  but  it  is  very  ob- 
vious, without  any  comment,  that  Cain,  the  first-bom  of  the 
fallen  race,  introduced,  or  attempted  to  introduce,  innovations 
in  the  rite  or  mode  of  worship.  The  consequence  of  this, 
from  his  own  fierce  and  evil  passions,  was  the  breaking  out  of 
sin,  in  a  new  and  terrible  shs^,  in  the  murder  of  his  brother. 
God  showed  his  displeasure  at  this  deed  of  unnatural  violence, 
by  banishing  the  murderer,  as  an  excommunicated  wanderer, 
from  his  presence.  But  we  pass  over  the  whole  of  this  first 
period  of  the  world's  new  probation,  and  of  the  working  of  the 
new  moral  law,  with  this  single  remark,  that  God  had  already 
made  so  fully  known  to  man  nis  law,  and  the  nature  of  human 
obedience  and  faith  required,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  oi 
repeated  manifestations,  or  violent  interferences  of  judgment, 
to  assert  his  supreme  authority.  Had  they  remembered,  as 
they  ought  and  had  every  powerful  reason  and  cogent  motive 
to  do,  what  they  had  been  taught  by  God — ^had  they  improved 
these  principles  by  the  experience  which  time  and  events  must 
have  afforded  them,  no  new  interposition,  no  terrible  judicial 
manifestation  of  the  divine  ruler,  would  have  been  necessary. 
On  the  commission  of  this  first  great  crime  of  Cain,  the  awml 
effects  of  the  first  judicial  puniiSiment  of  sin  must  have  been 
still  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all;  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
family  was  too  small  to  render  any  new  demonstration  neces- 
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sary  in  the  way  of  judgment;  therefore  the  displeasure  and  con- 
demnation only  were  expressed,  and  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence delayed. 

Wc  come  then  at  once  to  the  time  when  the  truths  whidi 
had  been  given  to  guide  man  in  his  duty  to  God  were  forgot, 
and  the  promise  of  deliverance  held  out  to  cheer  and  elevate 
his  spirit,  amid  the  sufferings  and  imperfections  of  the  worU, 
was  almoi^t  universally  lost  sight  of,  and  the  whole  race  appa- 
rently sunk  into  a  state  of  gross  atheism,  and  its  natural  con- 
sequence, brutal  licentiousness  and  lawless  violence,  llw 
long-delayed  sentence  of  the  transgression  had  passed  upon 
Adam,  and  upon  most  of  those  who  had  conversed  with  nim 
and  listened  to  his  instructions.  Death,  the  doom  of  sinfiil 
humanity,  was  now,  in  the  populous  earth,  daily  witnessed  in  the 
course  of  nature,  or  hastened  by  the  tyrant  cruelty  and  blood- 
stained hand  of  man.  But  from  its  very  commonness  and  &- 
miliar  occurrence,  awful  as  it  at  all  times  ought  to  be,  it  had 
ceased  to  warn  and  to  teach.  In  those  days  of  millennial  life, 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 
the  first  transgression — of  the  great  judgment  and  universsl 
curse,  should  have  vanished  from  the  earth.  Thatj  we  should 
suppose,  was  not  possible.  But  the  lesson  of  mighty  truth 
which  these  facts  so  plainly  and  forcibly  taught,  was  no  longer 
connected  in  the  minds  of  men  with  their  daily  duty  and  their 
final  destiny.  The  paradise  of  Eden,  perhaps,  had  become  a 
barren  waste — the  tree  of  life  may  have  withered  and  died  in  a 
clime  which  was  now  no  longer  its  native  and  genial  soil — the 
fiery  waving  sword  of  the  cherub  guard  may  have  been  with- 
drawn— ancl  all  manifest  symbols  of  God*s  former  footsteps  upon 
earth  may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  effacing  fingers  of 
time,  or  forgot  in  the  wicked  heart  of  the  corrupted  race.  The 
authority  of  God's  eternal  government  had  been  left  to  be 
msdntained  by  those  principles,  so  strongly  inculcated,  which 
should  now  have  been  the  felt  and  efficient  elements  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  Ample  proof,  and  sanction  broad  and 
deep,  and  enduring  as  human  nature  itself,  had  been  given  to 
enforce  and  support  the  righteous  principles  of  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  heaven.  But  though  the  voice  of  sanctioned  truth, 
and  of  prophetic  warning,  and  the  living  examples  of  righteous 
men,  were  still  before  them  continually,  the  combined  moral 
power  of  all  was  displayed  and  applied  in  vain — it  was  des- 
pised or  unfelt.  Is  there  any  probable  reason  to  account  for 
all  this?  Are  there  any  principles  of  known  operation  in  the 
perverted  heart  of  man,  from  which  we  could  calculate  the  pro- 
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babiiity  of  such  a  deplorable  defection  in  the  given  circum- 
stances? Clearly,  the  data  of  reasonings  applicable  to  our  own 
days,  are  not  applicable  to  those  before  the  flood.  We  have 
innumerable  evidences  for  the  truth,  with  progressive  and  accu- 
mulative proof,  through  the  history  of  all  time.  The  evidences 
of  the  antediluvian  race  were  clear  and  strong  as  sanction  could 
make  them,  but  more  single,  and  less  a  matter  of  repeated  de- 
monstration, on  the  part  of  God.  Here  seems  to  have  been 
the  point  of  their  sinful  error,  and  this  mode  of  reasoning  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures : — "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming?  We  have  been  told  of  this  all  along,  as  we  are  told 
now;  but  where  is  the  proof?  Where  is  that  supreme  and  in- 
visible ruler  to  assert  the  authority  of  his  own  laws?  We  have 
never  seen  him,  nor  heard  his  voice,  nor  witnessed  his  com- 
mission to  you,  his  pretended  messengers,  and  know  not  whe- 
ther this  be  his  will  and  his  truth  or  not."  Such  most  pro- 
bably was  their  mode  of  reasoning,  such  the  fallacious  mental 
f)rocess  by  which  they  fell  into  a  neglect  and  disbelief  of  the 
eading  truths  and  supporting  promises  of  the  &ith  and  hope 
of  man.  Violence,  licentiousness,  vice,  impiety,  were  seen  to 
prosper,  and  triumph,  and  domineer  over  the  helpless  world, 
and  mould  the  mind  and  the  destinies  of  enslaved  and  abjectly 
submissive  man,  at  their  despot  will,  till  all  distinctions  of  vice 
and  virtue,  of  piety  and  atheism,  were  lost.  God  was  believ- 
ed to  have  given  up  all  regard  to  the  government  of  the  world, 
because  he  did  not  interfere,  by  personal  appearance  and  im- 
mediate judgment,  to  vindicate  tne  authority  of  his  laws. 

But  whether  this  was  the  process  of  mental  deception,  and 
the  progress  of  wide-spreading  wickedness  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  the  world  had  come  to  that  pass,  when  truth  and  justice, 
along  with  the  fear  of  God  and  trust  in  his  mercy  and  faith 
in  his  coming,  were  banished,  and  on  the  point  of  being  lost 
and  forgot  to  the  earth  for  ever.  It  was  full  time,  then,  for 
him  to  show,  no  longer  by  word  of  preaching,  or  warning  of 
prophecy,  or  threatening  of  judgment,  but  by  open  and  per- 
sonal interposition,  that  he  was  supreme  ruler,  and  that  his 
law  was  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Such,  then,  was  the 
clamant  necessity  of  the  case,  when  he  interfered  a  second  time 
to  teach  the  earth  what  he  was,  by  the  only  mode  of  instruc- 
tion to  which  its  reckless  inhabitants  had  proved  they  would 
listen.  Such  is  the  reason  given  for  the  necessity  of  the  flood. 
That  necessity  is  fully  made  out  from  the  total  failure  of  all 
attempts  that  could  then  be  made  by  human  reason — by  the 
remonstrance  of  human  zeal — and  the  warning  of  faithful  men 
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to  prevent  the  &tal  crisis.  We  must  remark,  as  a  strikiiig  pe- 
cubarity  of  that  sacred  history,  that  every  one  of  these  graad 
demonstrations  of  the  character  of  God — every  lesson  of  holy 
import  that  this  early  and  judgment-mode  of  instnictioii  wis 
desu^ned  to  impress  upon  the  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the 
world,  are  always  introduced  by  full  reasons  of  the  netessitj!, 
and  clear  and  ample  declaration  of  their  purport  and  de^ik 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  temble  and  onivanl 
judgment  calculated  to  teach,  which  the  world  did  not  already 
know,  or  had  the  means  of  knowine?  Why,  of  itself  neaily 
nothing  new,  had  man  retained  the  knowledge  that  was  given 
him,  and  lived  up  to  the  destiny  that  was  promised  and  set  be- 
fore him.  But  as  it  was,  under  the  total  forgetfulneaa,  or  the 
total  powerlessness  of  that  truth  in  the  anteduuvian  mind,  and 
the  apparent  certainty  of  the  dependence  of  the  world  upon 
God  as  its  Creator  and*  Governor,  and  the  relation  in  which  its 
rational  inhabitants  stood  towards  him,  being  on  the  point  of 
being  forgot  for  ever — it  was  calculated,  we  say,  to  teach  man 
anew,  and  enforce  upon  his  belief,  in  the  most  direct  and  in- 
telligible manner,  every  thing  which  it  deeply  imported  him  to 
know,  and  ever  to  remember.  It  terribly  taught  the  lesson 
which  was  universally  forgot,  perhaps  universally  disbelieved, 
even  when  urged,  that  the  actions  of  men  are  not  indifferent 
to  God — ^that  though  unseen  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  he 
notes  and  records  them  all — that  his  laws  are  eternally  to  be 
obeyed  by  all.  This  is  a  doctrine,  indeed,  which  is  generally 
allowed  and  felt  by  all  now,  even  by  those  who  pretend  to  d^ 
duce  it,  not  from  the  volume  of  divine  truth,  but  from  the  un- 
written and  eternal  law  of  nature.  But  we  have  strong  rea- 
sons to  assert,  from  the  contents  of  this  book,  whose  moumficd 
history  of  human  depravity  we  are  reviewing,  that  this  con- 
clusion of  modem  reason,  in  the  province  of  morals  or  theology, 
though  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  truth  of  revelation,  and 
with  the  deductions  of  man*s  reason,  too,  when  he  has  been 
habitually  kept,  by  moral  restraint  or  physical  dread,  in  the 
practice  of  truth,  is  a  process  of  moral  induction  that  has  been 
forcibly,  and  by  terrible  instances,  thrust  upon  the  reluctant 
fiiith  of  mankind.  Their  proverbial  tendency,  obvious  even  to 
heathen  moralists,  is  always  to  the  worse,  and  if  left  with- 
out this  superior  restraining  check  and  this  directing  power, 
would  have  been  so  hopelessly  and  for  ever.  We  say,  then, 
that  this  desolating  and  universal  judgment,  while  it  awfully 
demonstrates  the  irreconcileable  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  is  mingled 
with  mercy  to  all  generations  of  the  race.     It  spoke  the  truth 
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to  the  world  in  a  lanffuage  which  they  had  proved  they  would 
alone  listen  to  or  anaerstand.  And  while  that  reprobate  and 
self-doomed  race  sunk  without  mercy  in  the  waters  of  the  flood, 
the  passengers  of  that  heaven-piloted  ship,  floating  above  the 
ruins  of  a  condemned  world,  were  made  to  feel  anew  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  the  purified  earth,  to  which  they  were 
borne,  how  terrible  was  the  justice,  how  spotless  was  the  ho- 
liness of  that  Grod,  upon  whom  they  must  have  then  felt  how 
necessarily  they  depended! 

As  the  first  demonstration  of  the  diaracter  of  God,  and  the 
law  given  in  the  judgment  consequent  upon  the  first  grand 
transgression,  was  umversal  as  the  spread  of  human  beings 
and  of  human  guilt  and  suffering,  so  tnis  second  manifestation 
of  the  same  truth  was  written  in  indelible  and  universal  cha- 
racters over  the  wide  earth,  to  endure  as  an  imperishable  record 
throughout  all  time.  And  over  all  the  world,  however  the 
improvement  of  that  truth  may  have  been  neglected,  the  truth 
itself  has  never  been  forgot.  We  showed  above  that  tradition 
has  every  where  preserved  the  remembrance  of  it,  and  assigned 
it  to  its  cause,  the  wickedness  of  men,  and  the  provoked  ven- 
geance of  Gkxl.  Though  there  are  diviner  and  more  affecting 
proo&  of  that  truth  now,  which  are  designed  to  carry  it  in  its 
elevating  and  regenerating  power  over  the  earth,  those  endur- 
ing memorials  of  that  primeval  lesson  are  standing  historic 
proofs,  to  which  the  messengers  of  that  perfected  truth  can 
make  a  convincing  appeal  wherever  they  have  to  deal  with 
sinful  man.  We  say  again,  that  it  was  the  only  mode  of  in- 
struction to  which  the  world  would  listen;  and  the  lesson,  ter- 
rible as  it  was,  has  fixed  in  the  mind  of  humanity  a  truth  which 
it  had  almost  totally  forgot  or  disbelieved — that  God  is  the  so- 
vereign, and  men  his  accountable  subjects — that  the  world  is 
not  left  to  the  blind  guidance  of  chance,  but  is  under  the  strict 
administration  of  a  holy  and  unchangeable  form  of  law.  It  is 
this  great  truth  that  all  the  dealings  of  God  towards  man  are 
designed  to  inculcate  upon  him-~  it  is  under  the  moral  influence 
of  tms,  in  the  various  (uspensations,  that  he  is  to  be  proved  and 
educated,  and  brought  back  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature. 
These  preparatory  and  simple  manifestations  of  the  principle — 
these  outward  and  visible,  out  terrible  sanctions,  were  designed 
to  give  it  a  permanent  abode  upon  earth — to  establish  it  as  a 
first  truth  in  the  belief  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  been  unnecessarily  prolix 
in  proving  a  principle  of  truth  which  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged.    The  truth  is  indeed  acknowledged  in  general 
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terms  by  the  world,  and  the  denial  of  it  is  the  exception.  Bot 
if  this  exception  be  the  natural  inclination  of  the  human  mind, 
vre  hold  it  to  be  of  immense  consequence  to  the  cause  of  divine 
truth,  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  it  came  to  be  enforced 
upon  the  belief  of  an  atheist  world.  This  way,  we  have  seen, 
was  by  direct  interposition,  by  the  outward  discipline  of  visible 
facts,  by  denounced  and  executed  judgments — ^in  this  way  was 
man  compelled,  age  after  age,  to  acknowledge  God  as  the  ever 
present  ruler  and  judge  of  the  world.  Now,  we  remark  re- 
garding this  testimony  to  the  truths  which  the  Bible  teaches, 
and  the  remark  will  apply  to  all  of  the  same  nature,  that  hu- 
man invention  could  not  have  feigned  these  prooi>3 — that  human 
wisdom  could  not  have  foreseen  the  necessity,  nor  called  for 
the  delivery,  of  such  lessons — that  human  sagacity,  in  the 
proved  state  of  the  world  at  the  time,  could  not  have  drawn 
the  correct  and  unerring  conclusion  from  them  that  is  set 
down  in  the  page  of  the  sacred  narrative.  They  are  therefore 
striking  beacons,  visible  landmarks,  that  no  human  hand  could 
have  erected,  to  guide  man  in  the  only  right  path  of  his  des- 
tiny, from  which  he  had  shown  such  a  determined  and  repeated 
inclination  to  wander.  lieing  found,  then,  in  that  record  of  the 
world's  history,  which  alone  pretends  to  divine  and  unerring 
truth,  and  standing  out  in  broad  characters  and  visible  majesty, 
down  the  long  course  of  many  ages,  and  ever  at  those  inter- 
vals when  the  visible  necessity,  but  less  and  less  felt  want  of 
such  guides  on  the  part  of  man  called  for  their  erection — their 
regular  occurrence,  and  the  consistent  and  grand  and  expanding 
system  of  truth  which  they  teach,  is  the  strongest  of  sdl  proof 
that  they  could  be  of  no  erring  or  mortal  contrivance ;  ana  that 
the  volume  whose  contents  they  illustrate  and  authenticate, 
is  the  composition,  not  of  the  fallible  and  ever-varying  dictates 
of  human  reason,  but  of  that  Supreme  Ruler  who  ordained  and 
who  governs  all,  with  whom  alone  is  unvarying  and  perfect 
truth. 

One  other  remark  we  must  make,  though  already  partly  an- 
ticipated, in  regard  to  the  universality  of  these  two  hrst  great 
judgments,  revealing  the  character  of  God  to  man,  and  the 
enduring  nature,  in  different  ways,  of  the  mighty  truth  they 
taught.  The  effects  of  the  first  pervade  all  humanity  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  stage  of  civil  progress.  The  voice  and  con- 
clusions of  all  history,  the  testimony  of  all  experience,  is  the 
sanction  and  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  the  response  of  every 
heart  gives  an  accordant  verdict  to  the  certainty  and  unchange- 
able truth  of  the  whole.    The  universality  of  the  second  grand 
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demonstration,  we  have  seen,  had  also  become  necessary.    The 
truth  it  was  designed  to  restore  and  confirm  to  a  world  that 
were  on  the  eve  of  losing  it,  was  also  the  same — the  holiness 
of  God,  as  governor  of  the  world,  and  his  hatred  of  sin.    This 
also  was  therefore  necessarily  as  universal  as  human  sinfulness 
— wide  as  the  extent  of  the  whole  peopled  earth.    And  we  have 
seen,  that,  as  was  designed,  a  language  and  interpretation  was 
given  to  the  ruinous  sweep  and  mighty  voice  of  these  purify- 
ing waters,  which  has  never  ceased  to  reverberate  in  the  ears 
of  man,  which  lives  in  the  history  or  oral  traditions  of  all  na^ 
tions — which  is  engraved  in  perennial  characters  on  the  solid 
surfsbce  of  the  earth.  The  second  had  become  a  necessary  addi- 
tion to  the  first;  but,  doubtless,  for  any  moral  universal  purpose, 
such  a  general  judgment  was  not  needed  again  to  teach  a  truth, 
which  was  so  awfully  demonstrated  and  inculcated.    God  there- 
fore declares,  with  a  visible  symbolic  pledge  to  the  solemnity 
of  his  promise  and  the  faithfulness  of  his  word,  that  '^  he  would 
never  again  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood;"  so  unerringly 
did  he  foresee  the  permanent  effect  of  the  lesson,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  instruction.     Even  this,  however,  was  not,  and 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  of  itself,  had  it  not  in  successive 
ages  been  supported  and  followed  up  by  many  partial  demon- 
strations of  the  displeasure  of  God  against  the  wickedness  of 
man ;  much  less  was  it  sufficient  to  keep  alive  in  the  belief  of 
the  world,  those  no  less  necessary  and  paramount  truths  which 
depended  upon  the  future  fulfilment  of  God*s  original  promise, 
and  upon  which  the  salvation  of  the  whole  race  depended. 
Another  and  a  different  system,  as  we  have  seen,  was  neces- 
sarily established  to  maintain  these  among  the  preserved  prin- 
ciples of  human  belief. 

The  truth,  in  regard  to  God's  character  as  moral  ruler  of 
the  world,  had  been  thus  twice  taught  in  a  way  never  to  be 
forgot;  but  does  it  appear  in  the  succeeding  ages,  that  this 
truth  sunk  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  found  a  dwelling-place 
there,  as  an  efficient  principle  to  keep  him  in  constant  depend- 
ence upon,  and  constant  awe  of,  him  who  is  the  ever-present 
observer  and  judge  of  human  actions?  We  must  answer,  no. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  nearly  driven  from  the  earth  the 
rampant  and  presumptuous  atheism  of  the  antediluvian  times; 
but  the  folly  of  man  soon  found  ample  temptation  to  error,  and 
means  of  disfiguring  the  truth.  Therefore,  we  say,  that  it  was 
still  necessary  to  give  successive  and  repeated  proofs  to  the 
new  race  that  again  peopled  the  earth,  that  the  character  of 
God  was  not  changed — that  the  laws  by  which  he  governed  the 
world  were  still  the  same — that  the  relation  of  man  loVivcci^  ^& 
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his  moral  subject,  was  unaltered  by  the  new  circumstanoeft  of 
human  life  and  human  society.  Several  of  these  demonstri- 
tions  of  different  kinds  we  shall  proceed  to  notice,  and  consider 
the  varied  mode  in  which  they  still  speak  the  same  lang^uagc 
of  the  uncliangeable  truth,  in  as  far  as  this  bears  upon  the 
question  of  the  divine  authority  of  that  book  which  records 
them,  and  as  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  age  when  they 
were  made. 

The  first  of  the  kind  we  meet  with  was  very  soon  requisite; 
and  had  become  necessary,  apparently,  to  check  the  affain  pul* 
lulant  principles  of  tlie  gigantic  primeval  form  of  infidelity — a 
species  of  atheism — an  assumption  of  independence  upon  God. 
But  it  would  seem  that  it  was  merely  a  dieck  that  was  requi- 
site; and  we  need  therefore  only  notice  it  in  passing.  Nuofr- 
ro<l,  the  mighty  hunter,  the  ambitious  conqueror,  the  first 
tyrant  after  the  flood,  would  seem  to  have  resolved  upon  erect- 
ing a  universal  monarchy,  upon  raising  his  power,  and  the 
towering  height  of  his  palace  to  the  heavens,  and  g^ve  rise  to 
a  new  race  of  postdiluvian  gods,  and  sons  of  gods,  upon  the 
earth.  I  think  it  evident  that  the  Scriptures  design  to  inform 
us  that  these  ambitious  and  proud  builders  on  the  plain  of 
Shinur,  had  some  more  presumptuous  intention  than  the  mere 
iiisane  and  im|X)ssible  project  of  raising  their  brick  substruc- 
tion as  high  as  the  heaven,  from  the  very  prominent  place  that 
event  holiis  in  the  page  of  sacred  history.  The  common  in- 
terpretation, that  it  was  with  the  design  of  preventing  the 
spreading  population  of  the  earth,  seems  to  me  to  be  inept  and 
trifling;  but  whatever  the  design  was,  whether  the  attempt- 
ed commencement  of  a  new  dynasty  of  terrestrial  deities,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  from  the  future  idolatrous  use  to 
which  that  temple  was  put,  or  the  simple  despotism  of  a  self- 
ish and  worldly  dynasty,  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  government 
of  God  for  the  time;  it  was  defeated,  and  confusion  and  dis- 
grace thrown  over  the  projectors. 

This  impious  attempt,  then,  whatever  was  its  nature,  was 
checked  in  the  bud,  and  the  authority  of  God  enforced,  in 
name  at  least,  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  men.  As  it  is  not 
our  object  in  this  chapter  to  trace  particularly  the  progress  of 
the  corruption  of  doctrine,  or  of  morals,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  counteracting  causes,  was  very  rapid,  we  come,  without 
preface,  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  enduring  lesson  which 
God  gave  to  men  of  his  character  of  governor  of  the  world,  in 
the  fiery  judgment  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  of 
the  plain.     That  tliese  cities  were  very  abandoned  and  unprin-t 
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dpled  in  every  respect,  even  to  the  contempt  of  all  religion 
and  all  morality,  is  obvious  from  the  account  given  of  them. 
Like  the  old  world,  the  measure  of  their  godless  iniquity  was 
thoroughly  full.  They  would  have  been  spared,  at  Abraham's 
merciful  intercession,  for  the  sake  of  ten  righteous  men,  who 
could  not  be  found.  Perhaps  there  was  not  one  solitary  excep* 
tion  to  the  wide-spreading  and  rank  iniquity.  Through  them, 
therefore,  the  nations  around  required  a  lesson,  and  God 
showered  down  upon  them  the  burning  vengeance  of  heaven ; 
they  sank  alive  in  the  fienr  flood,  and  mat  beautiful  plain,  rich 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  was  converted  into  a  wide  and  life- 
less asphaltic  lake,  scorched  and  barren  all  around,  still  bear- 
ing to  the  eye  of  every  spectator  the  visible  marks  of  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  rlow,  we  say  that  the  necessity  of 
this  instruction  by  judgment  firom  heaven,  with  the  declaration 
that  it  was  the  provoked  vengeance  of  God  to  warn  men,  is 
manifest  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  recorded  and  remaining 
truth  upon  the  earth  all  around  these  cities,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  the  temporal  chastisement  they  had  sometime  before  sustain- 
ed from  Chedorlaomer  and  the  confederate  kings,  as  well  as 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  example,  and  the  warning  and 
teaching  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  Let  us  observe  also,  that 
though  the  judgment  was  local  and  limited  in  its  extent,  it 
was  equally  temble  in  its  nature,  if  not  more  terrible  than  the 
first,  and  varied  also  in  its  mode;  but  had  it  been  by  a  floods 
the  human  mind  would  have  become  familiar  with  it,  and  come 
to  represent  it  as  one  of  the  accidental  or  ordinary  occurrences 
of  nature,  which  bore  along  with  it  no  divine  demonstration, 
and  taught  no  moral  truth. 

Now,  at  this  period,  the  earth  was  again  populous  and  settled 
into  kingdoms  and  nations.  And  in  this  display  of  his  cha- 
racter, it  IS  as  King  of  kings,  and  Ruler  among  the  nations,  that 
he  selects  these  cities,  apparently  the  most  abandoned  of  the 
earth,  for  punishment,  as  a  permanent  warning  to  the  rest. 
We  remark,  in  general,  that  all  the  wide  and  great  interferences 
of  God  with  the  affiurs  of  men,  by  miraculous  interposition  with 
the  course  of  nature  in  those  early  ages,  were  deeds  of  judg- 
ment. We  of  course  make  exception  of  that  other  and  colla- 
teral series  of  divine  manifestations  of  goodness,  by  way  of 
personal  communication,  or  miracl**,  or  promise,  which  God 
eonttnually  carried  on  in  the  line  of  that  chosen  family,  who 
were  now  the  depositaries  of  his  promise  of  faithfulness  to  the 
whole  race.  All  his  other  manifested  interferences  with  the 
course  of  the  world  and  the  doings  of  men  were  those  of  out- 
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raged  justice,  when  patience,  and  mercy,  and  waming,  and  in- 
struction, had  been  expended  in  vain.  The  proved  in^dleiicy 
of  this  latter  mode  of  appeal  to  the  better  and  holier  principles 
of  human  nature — the  utter  forgetfulness  and  neglect,  indeed, 
into  which  all  the  truths  that  ennoble  and  purify  man  had  been 
thrown — the  thorough  contempt  for  the  innate  and  eternal  piin- 
ciples  of  moral  rectitude  which  were  now  spread  wide  with  the 
deadly  power  of  a  universal  pestilence,  called  upon  God  to  qpeak 
in  such  a  way  that  man  must  listen.  It  was  the  only  means 
by  which  he  could  now  make  his  existence  and  the  authority 
of  his  laws  acknowledged  and  felt  by  men.  It  may  not  even 
be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  it  was  the  repeated  application  of 
this  meims  of  inculcating  these  doctrines  that  at  last  fixed  them 
indestructibly  as  a  permanent  belief,  however  that  was  after- 
wards often  abused  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  were 
probably  not  yet  too  widely  spread  as  not  to  have  frequent  or 
occasional  communication  witn  each  other;  and  these  instances 
of  the  renewed  displeasure  of  God  would  be  circulated  through 
all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  impressing  the  sentiment  of  awful  fear 
and  compelled  belief,  that  there  was  verily  a  God  of  righteous- 
ness, who  regarded  the  ways  and  the  conduct  of  man.  Scrip- 
ture is  in  accordance  with  ancient  heathen  tradition  in  regard 
to  the  early  and  wide  manifestation  of  extreme  wickedness  and 
impiety  among  mankind.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  belief  of 
a  supreme  ruler,  and  a  law  of  obedience  imposed  by  him  upon 
man  afte  wards,  gained  universal  acknowledgment  in  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men.  But  while  the  legends  of  heathen 
mythology  will  not  account  for  the  revival  of  this  belief,  the 
scripture  history  of  these  terrible  manifestations  of  divine  anger, 
explains  sufficiently  why  mankind  were  driven,  in  trembung 
dread,  to  confess  and  believe  that  there  was  a  God  above  them. 
Now  we  see  that  the  regular  concatenation  of  these  most  neces- 
sary displays  of  divine  power,  all  having  one  object,  recorded 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  is  sufficient  and  striking  proof 
that  uiat  book  is  the  history  of  truth — that  it  is  spoken  ny  the 
voice  of  God,  and  stamped  with  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 
The  next  in  order  we  have  briefly  to  contemplate  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  character  of  God,  and  an  asserting  of  his  su- 
premacy and  sole  divinity  in  a  different  way.  This  is  the 
display  of  his  character  in  the  deliverance  of  hispeople,  and 
the  inflicting  of  the  ten  plagues  upon  Eg}'pt.  The  people  of 
that  country  had  long  fallen  away  from  the  truth,  and  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  In  that  age,  the  particular  form 
of  their  idolatry  was  that  most  ancient  of  all  superstitioni 
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Zebaism,  or  the  worship  of  the  visible  host  of  heaven.     The 
high  priest  of  On,  the  city  of  the  sun,  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  head  of  their  hierarchy,  which  was  already  digested  into  a 
regular  order,  with  gorgeous  and  costly  ceremonies.    The  pre- 
vious instances  of  God's  interference  by  judgment  with  the  af- 
feirs  of  men  had  been  to  testify  against  the  rebellion,  the 
impiety,  the  unbelief,  and  wickedness  of  man;  the  present  was 
a  new  exhibition  of  his  character,  as  the  one  Jehovan — the  self- 
existent,  theomnipotent,  the  omnipresent — and  a  demonstration 
to  the  world  that  the  imaginary  gods  of  their  invention  and 
worship  were  dumb  and  helpless  idols,  who  could  neither  coun- 
sel nor  protect  their  worshippers.     We  have  already  produced, 
for  another  purpose,  and  need  not  again  bring  forward  the  as- 
cending and  aggravating  series  of  those  terrible  scourges  which 
forced  all  nature,  living  and  insentient,  to  feel  the  power  and 
testify  to  the  presence  and  sovereignty  of  its  Creator,  which 
quelled  the  proud  heart,  and  for  the  time  broke  the  stubborn 
unbelief  of  the  infidel  Pharaoh.     King  and  people,  priest  and 
sorcerer,  fled  in  terror  from  the  presence  of  that  awful  and  aveng- 
ing power,  which  wielded  all  the  elements  of  nature  to  scourge 
into  humility  the  tyrant  oppressor  and  his  people,  and  compel 
them  to  loose  those  iron  bonds  of  slavery  that  had  been  wound 
around  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  the  prostrate  and  helpless 
Israelites.     Even  all  this  was  not  enough,  without  the  infatu- 
ated and  crowning  folly  that  drove  him  and  his  proud  host  to 
their  watery  grave,  in  pursuit,  as  they  supposed,  of  an  undisci- 
plined multitude  of  unarmed  and  helpless  slaves.     Taking  the 
whole  of  this  in  connexion  with  the  fact  of  the  deliverance  and 
new  selection  of  that  people,  we  remark,  that  it  was  a  most 
manifest  declaration  to  all  nations  around,  that  the  true  God 
had  again  most   certainly  condescended  to   declare   himself 
against  all  their  modes  of  idolatrous  and  false  worship;  that  he 
had  at  last,  in  great  and  terrible  majesty,  taken  to  himself  a 
people,  whom  ne  was  to  protect  by  his  ever-present  power, 
whom  he  was  to  instruct  in  his  laws  and  religion.     That  this 
was  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  fact,  is  manifest  from  the 
melting  terror  that  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan at  the  approach  of  that  heaven-led  host;  it  must  have 
been  evident  from  the  reluctant  confession  and  compelled  pro- 
phetic declaration  of  the  renegade  propliet  Balaam.     We  can- 
not say  what  direct  salutary  influence  this  had  upon  the  belief 
and  the  practice  of  these  nations.     Some  of  them,  as  the  Gi- 
beonites,  it  did  influence  to  a  complete  conversion;  and  it  must 
have  had  this  indirect  effect  upon  all — a  compulsory  conviction 
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that  God  had  not  withdrawn  into  the  invisiUe  depths  of  hea- 
ven, and  left  the  world  to  the  guidance  of  its  own  wisdom,  and 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  its  own  sinful  passuma; — ^it  nmst 
have  spread  this  unquestioned  conviction,  tbat  God's  piesenee 
and  aveneing  power,  and  enacted  law,  were  now  upon  the 
earth,  ana  ready  to  be  executed  in  judgment  upon  all  who  de« 
fied  that  power  and  incurred  the  divine  dii^leasure.  All  this 
is  according  to  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  and  it  is 
clear  that  such  a  conviction  did  prevail,  from  the  misgiving  of 
heart,  the  fednting  and  conscious  dread  that  spread  the  shadowy 
gloom  of  coming  judgments  over  the  long-spared  nations  at 
Canaan. 

These  nations  had  been  borne  with  for  four  hundred  yeara 
after  the  grant  of  that  land  to  Abraham,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  which  he  and  his  descendants  had  traversed  as 
homeless  and  unsettled  strangers,  without  a  spot  upon  it  which 
they  could  call  their  own  but  that  of  their  final  rest.  Now 
the  period  of  their  probation  was  expired.  Every  attempt  in 
the  way  of  judgment  and  mercy  to  reclaim  or  reform  them 
had  been  used  in  vain,  llie  cup  of  their  iniquity  was  filled; 
and  we  now  come  to  contemplate,  in  a  change  of  scene  and  a 
change  of  instruments,  the  divine  method  of  dealing  instruc* 
tion  to  mankind,  compelling  the  nations  to  acknowledge  and 
to  dread  his  power,  since  they  will  not  submit  to  and  obey  it. 
It  is  in  this  light,  I  think,  we  must  view  the  extirpation  of 
the  Canaanites,  because  it  is  perfectly  consistent  witn  all  the 
previously  recorded  instances  of  God's  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  his 
own  predicted  plan  of  revealing  his  laws  to  man.  He  changes 
the  mode  of  administering  that  judgment,  and  conveying  that 
instruction,  and  such  infidels  as  Paine  exclaim  that  the  extir- 

Eation  of  those  nations  is  an  act  of  savage  cruelty  and  brutish 
arbarity,  which  brands  the  character  of  cruelty  and  barbap- 
rism  upon  the  people  that  executed,  and  the  religion  that  sanc- 
tioned, and  the  God  that  commanded  it.  But  we  have  already 
amply  proved  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  sunk  into  such 
a  state  of  callous  indifference  or  godless  infidelity,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  any  other  conviction  than  that  caused  by  terror 
and  overpowering  displays  of  judicial  execution.  TTiis  was 
the  only  method  that  God,  in  his  wisdom,  had  hitherto  chosen 
as  the  best,  the  most  effectual,  the  only  means  in  such  a  case, 
of  obtruding  upon  the  conviction  of  an  abandoned  race  a 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  his  government,  and  the  holiness 
of  his  eternal  laws.     And  now,  we  say,  in  the  contemplation 
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of  this  changed  manifestation  of  act,  in  support  of  the  same 
principle,  that  it  is  an  advance,  terrible  indeed  in  itself,  and  in 
all  its  circumstances  >— still  it  is  only  an  evident  and  progres- 
sive advance  of  the  unchanged  metnod  of  moral  government, 
of  making  known  and  maintaining  his  character  of  spotless 
holiness  to  his  rational  creatures,    in  the  previous  exhibitions 
of  this  mode  of  inculcating  his  truth,  we  have  seen  God  testify- 
ing his  displeasure  against  the  rebellion,  the  atheism,  the  vio^ 
lence  and  corrupt  licentiousness,  the  false  faith  and  idolatrous 
worship,  of  men  both  universally  and  partially.  We  now  have 
to  contemplate  him  as  ruler  amonff  the  nations,  punishing  and 
rewarding  them  as  nations.    This  is  a  very  important  view;  acd 
with  the  principles  of  his  government,  which  we  have  been  al- 
ready led  to  consider  as  fully  manifested  and  established,  this 
delegated  administration  and  execution  is  a  manifest  advance, 
consistent  with  all  that  had  gone  before.    He  chooses  a  people 
to  whom  he  gives  all  his  law,  among  whom  he  rules  as  present 
king  and  judge ;  and  these  are  examples  to  all  the  world,  the 
organs  to  manifest  to  mankind  the  unchangeable  fiedthfulness 
of  his  character.    Let  us  observe,  then,  the  gradations  of  this 
advancing  scheme;  he  had  spoken  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  by  his  own  voice,  he  hsui  committed  to  them  his  truth, 
his  laws  and  promises,  he  had  warned  and  punished  them  uni- 
versally or  partially,  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  the  agency  of 
the  elements  and  the  powers  of  nature;  but  as  the  last  and 
greatest  step  of  all,  he  employs  moral  agents  to  execute  the 
foredoomed  sentence  of  those  who  had  resisted  all  attempts  to 
inculcate  obedience  to  his  law,  and  belief  of  the  truths  upon 
which  it  was  founded.    This  is  evidently  giving  to  his  eternal 
law  a  local  and  permanent  abode  upon  earth,  establishing  a  na* 
tion  as  its  commissioned  examples  and  administrators.    Hence- 
forth, to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  is  no  longer  a  vague  gene- 
rality which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  darkness  of  a  distant 
tradition,  or  in  the  manifested  language  of  partial  judgments, 
or  in  the  modified  interpretations  of  the  ever-changing  senti- 
ments and  notions  of  men ;  it  is  a  sanctioned  and  established 
reality,  whose  principles  and  precepts  are  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  administration  of  a  present  legislator,  and  king, 
and  judge. 

It  is  in  this  character  that  God  gave  forth  his  decree  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites — it  is  in  this  character  that 
the  Israelites  executed  the  decree  that  came  forth  from  the 
throne  of  eternal  justice — it  is  in  this  terrible,  yet  necessary, 
manner  that  God  taught  the  unchangeable  principles  of  his 
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divine  law  to  the  nations  of  the  earth*  Now,  we  say*  if  it  k 
consistent  with  the  justice,  nay,  with  the  general  ffoodnew  and 
universal  mercy  of  God,  to  cut  off  an  individual  or  a  nation 
for  sin — if  it  is  consistent  with  that  character  to  exterminate, 
by  one  wide  sweeping  destruction,  a  whole  world  lapsed  into 
hopeless  error  and  abandoned  licentiousness — ^if  it  is  no  in- 
fringement upon  that  character  of  justice  and  mercy  to  employ 
one  or  all  of  the  elements  of  material  nature  as  instruments  to 
execute  his  will,  we  think  it  plain  that  the  argument  will  become 
stronger,  and  the  testimony  to  the  divine  character  clearer  and 
fuller,  when  the  agents  employed  for  the  same  purpose  are  in* 
telligcnt  and  moral  beings.  In  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  land  of  Judca,  against  the  Assyrian  host  of  Sennacherib, 
we  read  that  the  destroying  angel  unsheathed  the  sword  of 
divine  vengeance,  and  executed  the  doom  of  heaven.  It  might 
have  been  done  by  the  voUied  thunderbolt,  by  the  invisiole 
arrows  of  the  pestilence,  or  by  the  withering  blast  of  the  de^ 
sert  simoom;  but  it  appears  to  come  more  directly  from  the 
throne  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  when  these  holy  ministerB 
of  his  will  are  sent  upon  the  work  of  destruction.  In  like  man- 
ner, but  even  in  a  higher  degree,  we  would  say,  when  the  sen- 
tence is  executed  by  agents  of  flesh  and  blood,  children  of  the 
earth  upon  their  brethren  of  the  dust,  under  a  divine  command, 
and  witn  a  divine  commission,  it  must  come  to  them,  and  to 
the  objects  of  that  demonstration  of  divine  anger,  with  a  deeper 
and  more  awful  contrast,  and  bring  the  human  characters  of 
sinfulness  and  obedience  into  immediate  and  irreconcileable  op- 
position— it  makes  that  salutary  awe  of  God  and  hatred  of  sin 
a  matter  of  every  day  feeling.  This  lesson  it  was  most  unques- 
tionably intended  to  teach  the  Israelites,  that  they  were  to  nave 
no  intercourse,  but  that  of  deadly  antagonism,  with  those  nations 
sunk  in  licentiousness  and  doomed  of  God.  It  was  in  wisdom 
and  mercy  to  them,  and  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth;  for 
what  could  come  from  that  putrid  and  pestilential  moral  at- 
mosphere but  moral  disease  and  death?  To  the  nations  them- 
selves that  suffered  the  doom  of  total  extirpation,  as  nations, 
it  was  also  a  deed  of  mercy  mixed  with  terrible  justice.  These 
degraded  worshippers  of  Moloch,  and  Ashtaroth,  and  Baal, 
had  run  their  career  of  national  probation,  and  could  never  of 
themselves  have  recovered  from  the  Lethean  slumber  of  error 
— from  the  lethargic  moral  death  into  which  they  had  for  ages 
been  sinking.  By  the  disobedience,  and  for  the  sinfulness  of 
the  Israelites,  these  nations  were  not  totally  exterminated;  but 
hjii\Q  of  them  were  loft  to  try  and  to  punish  the  chosen  people 
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in  coming  A&^es,  and  to  humble  them  for  their  sins.    And  how 
much  did  they  suffer  time  after  time — how  deeply  had  they 
cause  to  repent  of  their  temporising  and  foolish  mercy,  in  not 
executing  the  recorded  and  issued  sentence  of  the  Almighty? 
It  was  by  them,  and  the  licentious  rites  of  Astarte,  that  the  re- 
creant and  ambitious  son  of  Beor  tempted  the  Israelites  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  to  heathen  abominations  and  spiritual  infidelity. 
It  was  by  them  that  the  wise  heart  of  the  uxorious  king  was  se- 
duced to  erect  idol  temples,  and  countenance  vile  rites,  upon  every 
high  hill,  and  under  every  grreen  tree.  It  was  by  intercourse  with 
these  nations  that  Jeroboam,  who'  made  Israel  to  sin,  and  Ahab, 
and  Ahaz,  learned  and  adopted,  and  introduced  idolatrous  rites, 
and  false  doctrines,  and  false  worship.    Instead,  therefore,  of 
considering  the  total  extermination  of  the  nations  of  Canaan 
a  deed  of  savage  and  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  thus  an  argu- 
ment agfunst  tlie  divine  truth  of  the  rehgion  under  which  it 
was  commanded,  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  it,  we  see  it  to 
be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  whole  of  the  previous  system 
of  instruction  by  judgment,  which  had  alone  been  found  effec- 
tual to  impress  upon  man  a  fear  of  God,  a  belief  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  a  submission  to  his  law.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider 
it  as  the  perfected  form  of  that  disciplinary  mode  of  instructing 
the  woild  in  righteousness,  to  which  alone,  age  after  age,  man 
had  proved  that  he  would  listen — a  mode  of  instruction  that 
most  necessarily  proves  itself  divine,  because,  in  its  pn^ressive 
advancement  and  change  of  form,  in  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances that  called  for  its  application,  no  created  wisdom  durst 
venture  to  appeal  to  such  a  system  as  its  own  contrivance — no 
mortal  power  could  venture  to  pledge  itself  for  the  certainty 
of  its  administration  and  execution.    It  is  a  system,  in  all  its 
details,  that  is  competent  alone  for  God  to  administer;  and 
being  found  in  that  book  alone  which  claims  his  authority,  it 
must  prove  its  divine  origin,  and  of  course  the  truth  of  all  the 
doctrines  it  teaches. 

We  need  not  farther  prosecute  the  illustration  of  the  leading 
proposition  of  this  chapter;  because  though,  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  history  of  God's  providential  government  of  the 
world,  we  could  get  many  similar  instances  in  the  way  of  de- 
nounced and  executed  judgments,  as  in  the  cases  of  Nineveh, 
and  Babylon,  and  Tyre,  and  indeed  all  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, all  these  are  only  instances  of  this  new  and  completed 
Qiethod  of  the  divine  government,  which  we  have  considered 
at  some  length.  These,  taken  in  connexion  with  prophecy, 
prove  nothing  more  than  what  has  been  already  established,  that 
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God  has  all  alon^^  interposed  to  uphold  his  laws,  and  punish 
the  nations  for  the  neglect  and  transgression  of  them.  The 
mighty  energies  of  nature — the  earthquake,  pestilence,  and  Ci- 
mine — war  and  civil  disturbance — and  the  lawless  and  fiendish 
passions  of  man — are  still  used  by  God  in  the  same  way  to 
punish  nations  for  their  sins  against  him,  as  in  days  of  ol<L 
But  observe  the  difference  now.  In  those  primeval  ages,  when 
the  world,  in  its  inexperience  knew  not  Gocf,  and  the  nature  and 
universality  of  his  law  and  his  government,  or,  in  its  perversity, 
constantly  forgot  them,  these  manifestations  of  his  displeasure 
were  always  given  with  the  express  and  particuhir  intimation 
of  the  cause  and  object,  and  the  great  trutn  they  were  intended 
to  teach.  But  in  these  latter  days,  when  that  truth  has  been 
inculcated  deeply  upon  the  world's  conviction  and  belief,  by 
terrible  example,  and  a  fearful  scries  of  ruinous  experiences^ 
men  have  been  left  to  apply  it  by  their  reason  to  cases  of  na- 
tional chastisement  and  national  destruction,  when  they  occur. 
The  very  change,  however,  of  the  mode  of  inculcatingr  these 
fully-established  truths,  and  of  the  mode  of  administering  that 

Sovernment,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scripture,  is  proof  complete 
lat  none  but  God  is,  or  could  be,  its  author.  There  we  find 
no  exhibition  of  random  caprice  or  fitful  change,  as  in  the  po- 
litical movements  of  the  rulers  of  earth ;  but  all  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  itself,  in  complete  adaptation  to  the  character 
of  the  times,  to  the  degree  of  knowledge,  to  the  state  of  power- 
lessness  of  the  yet  uneducated  and  inexperienced  moral  prind- 
pie  among  men — all  is  a  unique  scheme,  rising  and  advancing 
in  perfection,  in  accordance  with  the  progressive  development 
of  the  rest  of  the  divine  plan,  and  the  expanding  power  of  hu- 
man knowledge. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


lUSTOBT  OF  THE  ISUAELITKS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THEUl  OBEDIENCE  OR 
DISOBEDIENCE  TO  THE  LAW,  A  FEOOF  THAT  THE  SYSTEM  WAS  GIVEN  BY 
GOD,  AND  UNDER  HIS  CONSTANT  ADMINISTRATION. 


This  proposition  forms  a  natural  sequel  and  supplement  to 
the  argument  of  the  preceding  chapter.  If  that  system  of  oc- 
casional and  successive  manitestations,  by  way  of  judgment,  of 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  nis  deter- 
mination to  uphold  his  own  glory,  by  the  teaching  of  truth 
and  maintaining  of  righteousness  among  men,  is  proof  su£B- 
dent  to  the  wond  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
that  of  the  theocracy,  through  its  whole  continuance,  must  be 
a  still  more  striking  and  convincing  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
whole  system.  The  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  is  ob- 
vious— a  code  of  laws,  a  system  of  moral  and  religious  doc- 
trines, and  an  extensive  and  particular  ceremonial,  lay  claim 
to  the  sanction  of  divine  authority,  and  declare  repeatedly  and 
solemnly,  that  the  people  are  under  the  immediate  temporal 
government  of  God,  with  the  as  solemn  promise  that  full  and 
conscientious  obedience  shall  be  rewarded,  and  the  threat  that 
disobedience  shall  be  punished,  both  in  the  nation  and  in  indi- 
viduals. Had  this  been  an  unfounded  pretence,  had  it  been 
the  vain  boast  of  a  cunning  and  ambitious  lawgiver,  detection 
and  disgrace  must  have  been  speedy  and  inevitable. 

Now,  we  say  that  the  whole  history  of  that  people  shows 
that  their  obemence  to  that  law,  as  a  nation,  was  forced  upon 
them — that  it  was  a  compulsory  submission  from  which  tney 
durst  not  escape,  thrust  upon  them  by  the  constraining  power 
of  circumstances  under  which  they  felt  themselves  placed. 
Even  from  the  day  that  God  appeared  to  them  in  the  terrible 
majesty  of  his  celestial  throne  on  Sinai,  and  gave  them  that 
law,  and  revealed  to  them  that  whole  system  of  truths,  down 
through  the  whole  period  of  their  national  existence  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem — a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years — their 
history  shows  that  they  seldom  ceased  to  murmur,  and  trans- 
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gress,  and  rebel,  though  they  never  called  in  question  the  di 
vine  commission  of  Moses,  nor  the  sanction  of  God  to  di 
whole  system,  nor  the  reidity  of  his  continual  presidency  i 
the  administration  of  his  own  laws.  This  was  a  severe  and 
terrible  test  to  try  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  system;  an 
had  that  announced  sanction  been  a  mere  pretence  and  the  or 
warranted  assumption  of  an  impostor,  it  could  not  have  stoo 
the  test  of  a  single  age.  The  whole  of  the  very  varied  an 
minute  history,  however,  of  the  Israelites,  is  nothing  but 
minute  and  complete  proof  that  God  was  felt  by  them  to  I 
their  ever  present  king,  and  observer,  and  judge.  And  i« 
say,  in  addition  of  that  nistory,  pervaded  as  it  is  by  a  reguh 
series  of  warnings  and  threats,  of  predictions  to  be  execute 
soon,  at  specified  dates,  or  in  remote  ages,  never  could  hai 
been  written  by  fallible  man,  least  of  all  by  a  prejudiced  Jev 
without  immediate  access  to  the  councils  of  the  eternal — witi 
out  the  direct  superintendance  and  inspiration  of  the  God  wl 
foreordained,  who  administered,  and  who  executed  all. 

From  the  copiousness  of  the  materials  for  substantiating  tt 
truth  of  our  argument,  that  lie  before  us  in  every  page  almo 
of  that  wonderful  history,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  do  nothin 
more  than  merely  glance  at  them,  and  point  out  their  applic 
tion.  The  principles  upon  which  that  divine  and  most  stril 
ing  government  was  to  be  conducted,  are  laid  down  particular 
in  the  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  Here  we  find,  most  n 
nutely  pointed  out,  the  blessings,  the  prosperity,  and  univera 
happiness  that  were  the  promised  and  assured  consequences 
obedience;  and  here  also  we  see  pourtrayed,  in  terrible  partic 
larity,  the  misery  and  disappointment,  ana  pestilence  and  dlseas 
disgrace  and  defeat,  and  captivity,  in  case  of  disobedienc 
We  think  it  perfectly  clear  that  no  legislator  of  any  age — noi 
in  those  days,  especially,  when  nations  were  so  young,  and  tl 
records  of  national  experience  and  the  voice  of  national  histo 
non-existences  in  the  earth — could  possibly  have  ventured 
assume  such  high  prophetic  attitude,  and  speak  with  such  u 
hesitating  certainty  of  the  unconditional  fiat  of  heaven's  eterr 
decrees,  without  immediate  intercourse  with  God — without  I 
direction  and  the  assurance  that  he  was  speaking  the  dictat 
of  an  eternal  law,  the  unchangeable  purpose  of  liim  who  ru! 
among  the  armies  of  heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earl 
Had  Moses,  as  a  mere  human  lawgiver,  taken  the  data  of  the 
prophetic  declarations — had  the  people  formed  their  inducti 
conclusions  from  the  known  and  previous  history  of  the  r 
tions  of  the  earth,  every  record  was  almost  in  direct  conti 
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diction  to  any  human  chance  of  his  being  supported  by  future 
facts  in  assuming  such  a  lofty  bearing,  and  a  tone  of  such  as- 
sured and  prophetic  certainty,  as  he  there  assumes.  In  the 
unflattering  voice  of  that  most  ample  promise  of  unexampled 
and  unmingled  happiness,  and  in  the  dark  and  aggravated  des- 
cription of  ahnost  inconceivable  misery,  there  is  not  one  doubt- 
ful misgiving,  not  a  single  appearance  of  hesitation  or  hypo- 
thetic contigency,  not  one  condition  or  exception  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  utterer,  in  case  of  non-fulfilment.  Had  he  spoken 
from  the  divinely  honoured  top  of  Sinai,  from  the  presence  of 
the  visible  throne  of  God,  in  words  dictated  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Eternal,  he  could  not  have  uttered  what  he  spoke  with  more 
unswerving  and  unwavering  certainty.  He  had,  indeed,  an 
appeal  to  tneir  own  knowledge,  in  the  well-remembered  history 
of  their  fathers  from  Abraham — he  had  an  appeal  to  their  own 
experience  in  their  forty  years'  pilgrimage-march  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  he  hesitates  not  to  give  the  most  unqualified  assur- 
ance that  the  God  who  had  selected  them  from  all  nations— 
who  had  hitherto  led,  and  instructed,  and  judged  them,  would 
thenceforth  be  to  them  alone,  of  all  people  in  me  earth,  a  king, 
and  judge,  and  instructor.  Now,  the  question  to  be  decided 
is,  does  the  history  of  this  people  bear  out  and  substantiate 
this  most  extraoroinary  declaration — a  declaration,  taken  in 
all  its  extent  and  minuteness,  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
this  world's  legislation?  If  it  be  found  from  the  future  his- 
tory to  have  failed,  we  would  be  obliged  to  set  down  this  lofty 
prophetic  style  as  the  unauthorised  vaunting  of  a  self-deceiving 
enthusiast,  or  a  bold  and  reckless  impostor — if  it  be  thoroughly 
borne  out  by  the  future  national  experience,  then  unquestion- 
ably it  was  God  who  spoke,  who  threatened,  and  who  promised 
all — and  who  was  ever  present  to  accomplish  his  threats  and 
make  good  his  promises.  A  brief  historic  review  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  settle  tne  question. 

We  observe,  then,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  peculiar  people  of  God's  choice,  there  is  the  very 
same  mode  of  disciphne  and  instruction  followed  out,  in  imme- 
diate application  and  particular  detail,  which  we  have  remarked 
upon  as  convincing  proof  of  the  reality,  of  the  wisdom,  and 

foodness,  and  holiness  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
efore  the  particular  selection  of  that  nation  of  witnesses. 
When  they  were  so  constituted  and  separated  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  into  that  most  striking  relation,  they  had  been 
long  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  contamination  of  idola- 
try, of  fiedse  worship,  and  of  unchecked  wickedness,  on  their 
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minds  and  moral  habits.     From  what  appears  in  their  after 
history,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  both  their  minds 
and  their  moral  habits  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  pestilen- 
tial contagion.    If  our  previous  theory,  then,  of  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  upon  the  world  an  acknowledgment,  and  convietKHi, 
and  practical  belief  of  the  character  and  government  of  Grod, 
and  of  the  fundamental,  religious,  and  moral  truths  under  which 
man  must  act,  under  universsdor  general  judgments,  be  oonedy 
we  would  naturally  look  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  method  of 
disciplinary  instruction,  in  the  very  similar  circumstances  of 
the  nrst  period  of  their  history ;  the  subduing,  the  breaking  in, 
as  it  were,  of  their  minds  to  an  acknowledgment  of,  and  sub- 
mission to,  that  new  and  extensive  and  terrible  law  under  whidb 
they  were  placed.     In  that  divine  history  this  expectation  is 
thoroughly  substantiated ; — ^the  whole  of  their  forty  years'  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness  is  a  discipline  of  goodness  and  seve- 
rity.    It  is  evident  that  they  were  not  capable  of  interpreting 
aright,  and  of  applying  to  practical  obedience  those  laws  g^ven 
from  Sinai,  clear,  and  simple,  and  explicit  as  they  were.     No- 
thing could  be  clearer  or  more  direct  than  such  laws  as  these 
— *^  rhou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,  Thoushalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  image."  Yet  no  sooner  had  Moses^ 
at  their  request,  retired  into  the  mountain  as  their  mediator,  to 
receive  the  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  in  parti- 
cular detail  of  conduct,  than,  with  one  accord,  they  began  to  en- 
fraft  upon  these  sacred  laws  the  idol  rites  of  Egvptian  worship, 
uch  conduct  could  now  less  than  ever  pass  uncdastised  and  u&« 
punished;  and  the  consequence  was  an  immediate  and  terrible 
manifestation  of  divine  displeasure —  a  confounding  of  the  inex- 
cusable idolators — an  execution  of  the  leaders  of  their  religious 
revolt.     We  need  not  particularise  the  well-known  judgment 
upon  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  nephews  of  Moses — upon  Korah 
and  his  companv  of  discontented  and  seditious  Levites;  Miriam 
and  Aaron,  and  even  Moses  himself,  under  the  strict  severity 
of  that  initiatory  and  necessary  discipline,  were  made  to  feel 
the  utmost  displeasure  of  their  offended  sovereign.     High  as 
these  individuals  were  in  office;  favoured  as  they  were  by  the 
directness  of  divine  communication,  their  murmuring,  and  dis- 
content, and  rebellion,  were  so  much  the  more  deserving  of 
exemplary  visitation.     These  were  particular  instances  of  the 
divine  juoicial  instruction,  and  they  must  have  been  the  more 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  from  the  high 
rank  in  the  chosen  army  of  the  individuals  who  suffered  as  an 
example.    But  the  system  was  generai-i-was  universal;  it  ex- 
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tended  over  the  whole  people,  and  through  the  long  period  of 
the  teaching  and  probation  of  the  wilderness.  At  Taberah, 
at  Kibroth,  when  the  people  murmured,  and  complained  in 
loathing  of  the  manna,  ana  longed  for  flesh — on  the  borders 
of  Canaan,  when  they  mutinied  at  the  report  of  the  spies,  who 
had  been  sent  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  promised  land 
— on  their  capricious  disobedience,  when  again  commanded  to 
resume  their  wilderness  march — on  their  wide  discontent  and 
general  sedition  against  Aaron  on  the  destruction  of  his  ene- 
mies at  Hormah,  when  the  fiery  serpents  were  sent — and  in  the 
aifair  of  Achan,  when  the  whole  host  suffered  for  the  sinful 
disobedience  of  an  individual — in  fact,  through  the  whole  of 
the  forty  yeare,  the  discipline  under  which  they  were  taught 
was  one  in  which  God  pressed  forcibly  and  terribly  home  upon 
their  minds  the  truth  of  that  unbending  law  which  applied  to  all 
their  actions — which  showed,  as  it  was  intended  to  show,  that 
God  was  ever  among  them,  to  observe  and  recompense  every 
individual,  as  well  as  the  whole  people,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  conduct.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  whole  mighty 
host  who  came  out  of  £^ypt  were  altogether  callous  and 
unmoved  by  these  manifestations  of  the  divine  mind,  and  re- 
bellious and  unbelieving  to  the  end.  On  the  contrary,  these 
exhibitions  of  discontent  and  mutiny,  partial  or  universal,  seem 
only  to  have  been  capricious  fits  of  unsettled  principle — the 
extavagant  operation  of  an  ardent  and  excessive  longing — 
the  dis^ised  and  unwarranted  impulse  of  delayed  hope  and 
ungratified  expectations.  Nevertheless,  for  this  restive  impa- 
tience, this  fooUsh  and  determined  obstinacy  in  dictating  to,  or 
anticipating  the  wise  ordination  of  their  visibly  present  and 
divine  conductor,  all  that  host  which  came  out  of  the  iron  fur- 
nace of  Egyptian  bondage,  under  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  the  outstretched  arm  of  Omnipotence,  were  wasted  away  in 
the  wilderness,  with  the  exception  of  two  high  and  faithful 
witnesses  of  the  whole,  whose  duty  it  was,  after  this  long  and 
severe  proof,  to  lead  them  on  to  conquest,  and  finally  settle 
them  in  the  land  of  ancient  promise  and  eager  hope. 

Now,  we  say,  it  must  be  evident  that  this  initiatory  dis- 
dpline  toward  that  people,  in  their  acquired  character  of  more 
tluui  half  heathenism,  proves  itself  to  have  been  necessary — 
the  circumstances  and  mveterate  habits  of  the  people  prove  it 
to  have  been  wise — and  it  is  so  clear  as  to  need  no  proof,  that 
had  it  not  been  administered  by  a  hand  and  power  which  they 
felt  that  they  duist  not  and  could  not  resist,  it  must  have  failed 
— it  could  not  by  any  human  means  have  been  carried  through. 
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To  our  mind  that  most  simple  and  most  unflattering  narratiTe, 
written  by  their  chief,  botn  toward  the  people  and  toward  the 
leader  himself,  is  the  strongest,  the  most  unsuspicious  of  all 
proofs,  that  the  undertaking  throughout  was  one  of  divine 
power  and  wisdom,  which  could  never  have  been  attempted — at 
least  which  never  could  have  been  accomplished,  by  anv  human 
ingenuity  or  any  human  power.  The  narrative  itself,  there- 
fore, is  one  that  could  emanate  alone  from  the  divine  mind  that 
contrived  the  scheme,  and  carried  it  into  execution.  View  it, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  merely  as  a  human  undertaking,  and 
interpret,  or  try  to  interpret,  all  its  circumstances  as  we  will, 
we  will  be  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  at  last,  upon  alL 
known  principles  of  human  nature,  that,  as  a  human  task,  it 
was  altogether  beyond  the  means  which  man,  in  all  his  ingenious 
wisdom  or  political  power,  could  possess  or  calculate  upon. 

But  we  must  observe  again,  as  a  most  essential  element  of 
our  argument,  in  proof  that  the  whole  scheme  was  one  worthy 
of,  ana  consistent  throughout,  with  the  divine  character,  that 
this  wise  and  necessary  discipline  of  chastisement  and  judg- 
ment was  mingled  and  accompanied  throughout  with  an 
almighty  protection,  with  an  exuberant  goodness,  with  long- 
suffering  patience.  That  unwarlike  and  undisciplined  multi- 
tude of  rescued  slaves  could  never  of  themselves  have  iaeed  the 
marshalled  might  of  the  proud  chivalry  of  Egypt ;  they  could 
not  have  ventured  with  the  slightest  chance  of  success  to  en- 
counter the  giant  and  mail-clad  strength  of  the  Emim  and 
Anakim,  and  all  the  disciplined  warrior  nations  that  surrounded 
them,  and  occupied  the  land  to  which  they  were  marching. 
Their  spies  were  seized  with  this  natural  terror,  arising  from 
the  contrast  between  them,  and  represented  themselves  as 
grasshoppers  in  presence  of  those  gigantic  foes,  whose  cities, 
according  to  them,  were  walled  up  to  heaven.  But  they  for- 
got, as  did  the  people,  in  their  sympathetic  terror,  who  was  the 
captain  of  their  host,  under  whose  triumphant  banner  and  re- 
sistless arm  they  were  led.  Before  its  advance,  when  they 
put  their  trust  in  it,  seas  and  rivers  dried  up  their  waters;  at 
the  feeble  shout  of  human  voice,  walls  of  towering  height  and 
impregnable  stren&^th  fell  down ;  at  the  request  of  their  human 
leader  the  sun  and  moon  paused  in  their  heavenly  course;  all 
the  elements  of  nature  fought  for  them;  and  the  heart  of  the 
hostile  nations,  dauntless  in  bravery  and  veteran  in  war,  melted 
like  wax  at  the  approach  of  that  heaven-led  host.  We  see  the 
same  goodness,  in  a  different  manner,  extended  to  them,  in 
showering  from  heaven  food  for  their  whole  multitude,  in 
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bringing  streams  of  water  from  the  flinty  rock — in  affording 
them  shelter  and  refreshment  during  their  wandering  pilgrim- 
age in  the  parched  and  sandy  desert.  All  this  preparatory 
training  and  trial — all  these  proo&  of  goodness  and  protection, 
were  of  divine  interference,  and  of  a  miraculous  nature;  and, 
with  their  unquestionable  authentications,  come  in  under  a  for- 
mer branch  of  the  evidence  for  the  divinity  of  the  system  with 
which  they  are  connected.  But  they  are,  in  a  different  sense, 
also  applicable  here,  and  perfectly  appropriate  illustrations  of 
the  truth  of  our  proposition;  because  they  were  designed  to 
inculcate  the  thorough  conviction  of  the  immediate  presence  of 
God,  his  direct  superintendence  of  their  government,  and  the 
nature  of  that  system  under  which  they  were  henceforth  to  be 
placed — of  immediate  rewards  and  punishments,  of  prosperity 
and  adversity.  All  these,  we  say,  were  wisely  and  necessarily 
made  palpable  to  their  senses,  during  this  first  period  of  train- 
ing the  mind  of  the  people  to  the  habitual  sense  and  belief  of 
their  being  directly  under  the  eye  of  an  Omniscient  and  Al- 
mighty Sovereign,  who  ruled  them,  not  with  the  worldly  de- 
sign of  rendering  them  a  nation  renowned  in  war,  nor  of  co- 
vering their  arms  with  the  vain  boast  of  destructive  conquest 
or  earthly  glory,  or  crowning  them  with  the  blood-stained 
laurels  of  tyrant  victory ;  but  of  rendering  them  submissive  to 
his  laws,  dependent  upon  his  protection,  and  to  induce  them 
gratefully  to  put  all  the  affiance  of  their  souls  in  his  experienced 
goodness. 

Now,  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  previous  system  of  God's  doings  upon  earth,  after  this  les- 
son of  high  and  important  truth — a  lesson,  however,  which  men 
are  so  averse  to  receive — had  been  fully  taught,  this  visible 
manifestation  of  his  miraculous  power  was  to  a  great  extent 
withdrawn,  as  a  regular  instrument  of  government;  and  it  was 
carried  on  more  according  to  the  established  order  of  nature, 
and  the  fixed  course  of  the  world's  events.  We  say,  in  general 
as  a  r^ular  means  of  government;  for  we  would  not  be  stating 
the  whole  truth  and  strength  of  this  argument,  did  we  not 
bring  into  prominent  view  the  fact,  that  there  were  through- 
out the  whole  of  their  history  standing  symbols  and  proofs 
of  the  divine  presence  among  them,  in  tne  oracle  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim — in  the  regular  certainty  of  a  double  produc- 
tiveness of  their  land  before  the  Sabbatical  year — in  the  unfail- 
ing security  of  their  country  and  of  their  undefended  homes, 
when  all  their  males  resorted  to  the  tabernacle  or  temple  to 
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observe  the  j^reat  national  festivals.  During  the  whole  coune 
of  that  history,  indeed,  there  were  occasional  supernatural  dis- 
phiys  of  nnraeulous  ai^eney,  both  in  the  way  of  favour  and  dis- 
pleasure; but  tliese  were  only  at  distant  intervals,  intended, 
age  after  n^e,  to  remind  them  that  the  power  of  which  their 
fathers  and  their  ancient  history  sjMikc  was  no  unmeaning  figure 
of  speech,  or  a  traditionary  legend;  and  that  the  system  of  go- 
vernment, thougli  changed  in  the  outward  form  of  administra- 
tion, was  still  the  same  in  principle  and  efficiency. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  now  to  consider  some  of  the  great 
leading  features  and  points  of  the  theocracy  when  it  became 
the  regular  form  of  government  among  the  Israelites,  noticing 
such  facts  in  their  history,  whether  we  have  remarked  upon 
them  })efore  for  other  purposes  or  not,  as  may  more  fully  sub- 
stantiate the  leading  pro})osition  of  this  chapter.  For  the  above 
reason,  we  pass  over  all  the  history  of  Joshua,  because  it  was 
the  completion  of  that  tnun  of  miraculous  agency,  which,  in 
might  and  glory  to  the  Israelites,  and  in  terror  and  destruction 
to  all  who  encountered  them,  accompanied  them  from  the  iron 
j)rison-house  of  bondage.  We  cainiot,  however,  dismiss  it  with- 
out the  added  remark  of  the  historian,  whoever  he  was,  who 
closes  the  book  of  Joshua  in  these  striking  words: — **  Israel 
served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  an<l  all  the  days  of  the 
elders  that  overlived  Joshua,  and  who  had  known  all  the  works 
of  the  Lord  that  he  had  <lone  for  Israel."  It  is  necessary  also 
to  add  the  parting  words  of  warning  and  advice  of  that  patriot 
warrior  and  experienced  sjunt,  when  he  called  the  elders,  and 
judges,  and  people  around  him  to  listen  to  his  dying  charge: 
"  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth ;  and  ye  know  in  your 
hearts  and  in  your  souls,  that  not  one  thing  hath  failed  of  all 
the  good  things  that  the  Lord  your  God  sjxike  concerning 
you ;  all  are  come  to  pass,  and  not  one  thing  nath  failed  there- 
of. Therefore,"  says  he — if  they  should  forget  all  this,  and  ne- 
glect the  laws  and  strict  commands  which  he  had  particularly 
enumerated  regarding  their  conduct — "  therefore  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  as  all  the  good  things  are  come  upon  you,  which 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  promised  you,  so  shall  the  Lord  bring 
upon  you  all  the  evil  things,  until  he  have  destroyed  you  from 
off  the  good  land  which  the  Lord  your  (jod  hath  given  you." 
In  the  whole  of  this  charge,  there  is  the  deep  solemnity  of  one 
who  felt  that  he  was  on  the  line  that  separates  time  from  eter- 
nity— of  one  who  knew  that  he  was  soon  to  give  an  account  of 
his  own  high  and  honourable  service — of  one  who  was  tho- 
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rouphly  acquainted,  by  a  long  experience,  with  the  character 
of  God,  and  could  read,  with  the  certainty  of  the  decrees  of 
heaven,  the  future  conduct  of  God  towards  the  people. 

Pledges,  solemn  and  apparently  sincere,  were  given  by  the 
whole  people  to  stand  faitnfuUy  in  their  obedience  to  that  co- 
venant into  which  God  had  entered  with  them,  and  in  which 
they  had  often  promised   him  true  and   stedfast  obedience. 
What,  then,  does  their  history  testify  of  their  adherence  to,  or 
renunciation  of,  that  true  and  promised  loyalty?  We  shall  see, 
by  taking  a  brief  review  of  it  in  periods;  the  first  of  which  is 
that  under  the  judges,  and  comprises  about  three  himdred 
years.     We  find  that,  from  the  very  first  generation  after  they 
were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  condemned  and  appa- 
rently renounced  idolatry  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Canaan,  and 
Egypt,  revived  among  them.     Notwithstanding  all  their  so- 
lemn pledges  of  obedience  to  Jehovah,  their  deliverer  and  only 
king,  and  the  permanent  monuments  of  these  pledges,  they 
still  held  intercourse  with  the  doomed  and  degraded  nations 
around  them,  or  at  least  introduced  their  worship.    The  Tera- 
phim  of  the  East,  the  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  of  Canaan,  and 
"  the  lowing  gods  of  the  Nile,"  had  altars,  and  priests,  and  vo- 
taries among  them.     From  the  instance  of  the  teraph  idol  of 
Micah,  they  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  were  not  trans- 
gressing the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Moses,  though  acting  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  letter.     An  easy  and  wide  door  was  thus 
opened  for  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry.     Its  impure  and 
demoralizing  rites  soon  followed,  as  a  natural  and  necessary 
accompaniment;  and  what  was  the  consequence?    They  were 
warned  by  the  angel  or  divine  messenger  at  Bochipi  of  the 
danger  or  certainty  of  coming  judgments,  and  were  for  the  time 
plunged  into  a  remorseful  bitterness  of  tearful  repentance,  and 
gave  to  the  scene  of  their  sorrowful  acknowledgments  of  sin  the 
name  of  Bochim — a  place  of  tears;  as  if  that  would  be  a  meri- 
torious monument  of  their  amendment.     It  proved,  however, 
merely  an  evanescent  feeling  of  remorse.     There  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  given  that  any  measures  were  taken  to  remove 
the  crying  evil,  or  banish  idolatry  from  among  them.     Now, 
this  was  direct  renouncing  of  allegiance — open  revolt  and  re- 
bellion against  that  God  who  was  their  present  and  chosen 
sovereign;  and  the  faithfulness  of  his  word  was  pledged  to 
avenge  his  insulted  authority,  and  maintain  the  real  existence 
of  his  government.     "  His  anger  was  now  kindled  against 
them,"  therefore ;  and  now  that  same  people,  before  whom  the 
combined  hosts  of  the  Canaanites  and  tne  neighbouring  na- 
tions had  been  driven  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwuvd,  ox  icl^\.- 
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ed  like  snow  in  the  summer's  sun,  ^*  were  j^ven  into  the  hands 
of  the  spoiler:**  they  were  defeated  and  reduced  into  slavish 
subjection  by  the  weakest  of  them  all.  ^^  Whitheraoever  they 
went  out,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  agfunst  them  for  evil,  and 
thev  were  greatly  distressed." 

it  is  of  importance  to  the  elucidation  of  the  view  we  are 
taking  of  the  working  of  the  government  of  the  theocracy  to 
remark,  that  during  all  that  [leriod  of  three  hundred  years,  the 
different  tribes  were  left  separate  republics,  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  elders  or  judges — were  left  to  their  own  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  law,  whose  spirit  and  nature  had 
been  so  fully  made  known  to  them,  and  so  powerfully  incul* 
cated  upon  them.  Every  one  of  the  people  was  command- 
ed, with  most  particular  injunction,  to  learn  it  himself,  and 
teach  it  to  his  children;  and  the  judges  and  elders  of  the  tribes, 
the  priests  and  Levites,  had  surely  motive  and  duty  sufli- 
cient  and  strong  to  see  to  its  universal  observance.  Even  had 
they  been  without  warning  and  internal  judgment  for  neglect 
and  transgression,  still  the  separate  existence  of  the  tribes,  and 
the  nature  of  the  repeated  chastisements  by  the  nations  around, 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  twelve,  one  after  another,  was  a 
standing  testimony  to  the  rest  of  the  displeasure  of  God,  and 
of  their  own  certainty  of  suffering,  in  case  of  defection  or  trans- 
gression. The  tribes  of  the  East  and  North  and  West,  those 
that  afterwards  formed  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  seem 
to  have  been  most  determinedly  prone  to  idolatry,  and  to  have 
practically  forgot  all  the  great  truths  they  had  been  taught; 
and  it  was  these  that  suffered  most  severely,  and  for  the  long- 
est time.  The  tribe  of  Judah  were  more  mindful  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  God,  and  allegiance  to  him;  and  they,  with  the 
exception  of  a  partial  and  almost  nominal  subjection  to  the 
Philistines,  in  tne  days  of  Samson,  escaped  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  discipline  of  judgment  that  passed  over  all  the  rest. 
Now  let  us  merely  glance  at  the  circumstances  of  that  judicial 
chastisement. — The  people  of  Mesopotamia,  ofMoab,  of  north- 
em  Canaan,  of  Midian,  of  Ammon,  and  the  Philistines,  in  the 
order  we  have  named  them,  received  commission  and  power  to 
conquer  and  enslave  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  invaded. 
In  every  one  of  these  invasions,  a  judicial  terror,  an  unresist- 
ing impotence,  seem  to  have  seized  upon  the  tribes  that  suffer- 
ed, as  well  as  all  the  rest;  nor  do  we  read  of  the  slightest 
effectual  resistance  being  made  by  the  invaded,  or  any  attempt 
used  by  the  rest  to  assist  their  brethren.  But  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  also  to  remark,  that  always  in  their  hu- 
mility, and  repentance,  when  they  saw  and  became  sensible  of 
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their  sin,  and  cried  to  God,  he  raised  up  and  commissioned  a 
deliverer;  and  as  if  by  marked  and  decided  contrast,  to  show 
the  return  of  the  favour  and  the  power  of  God,  when  they  in 
sincerity  returned  to  him,  often  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and 
sometimes  without  sword  or  spear,  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon 
with  the  Midianites,  defeated  victorious  and  mightiest  hosts. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Samson,  one  individual,  of  more 
than  mortal  stren^h,  put  to  rout  or  slaughtered  whole  armies ; 
sometimes  a  weak  female,  as  Deborah,  triumphed  over  the 
exulting  and  contemptuous  pride  of  the  experienced  warrior. 
In  short,  during  the  whole  three  hundred  years*  probation  of 
the  chosen  people  as  separate  tribes,  it  was  evidently  God  that 
commissioned  the  judgment,  and  more  evident  that  it  was  he 
who  sent  the  deliverance. 

The  period  of  Eli  and  Samuel  we  would  call  intermediate. 
The  lesson  of  truth  seems,  by  bitter  and  lengthened  experi- 
ence, to  have  been  inculcated  upon  the  mind  of  the  whole 
tribes,  that  their  only  safety — their  only  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, consisted  in  serving  Grod.  During  this  time,  therefore, 
they  resisted  with  ease  any  attempt  made  to  conquer  or  subject 
them.  As  in  the  days  of  old,  the  Lord  of  hosts  was  at  the 
head  of  their  armies,  and  the  pride  and  power  of  the  nations 
around  in  vain  rose  against  them.  Once  alone,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sons  of  Eli,  the  Philistines  gained  a  victory  and 
took  the  ark,  but  suffered  more  themselves  from  that  apparent 
triumph  than  if  they  had  been  defeated.  During  this  time, 
too,  there  commenced  a  more  habitual  intercourse  between  all 
the  tribes  than  had  been  carried  on  since  their  first  settlement 
under  Joshua.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba,  as  we  learn,  the 
voice  and  influence  of  Samuel  traversed  the  whole  land;  and 
all  Israel  unanimously  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  prophet, 
and  willingly  received  instruction  and  judgment  from  his  lips. 
They  put  away  the  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  of  Syrian  idolatry, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  seem  to  have  formed  a  national  resolu- 
tion to  devote  themselves  sincerely  to  the  service  of  God,  who 
had  now  in  such  a  multitude  of  diversified  ways  instructed 
them,  and  made  his  truth  known  to  them.  They  again  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  received  the  most  ample  and  indu- 
bitable evidence,  that  the  God  who  gave  them  their  law  and 
religion  was  the  only  true  God,  and  for  the  time  at  least  the 
belief  of  that  truth  sunk  into  their  minds  as  a  principle  of 
power  and  practical  efficiency;  and,  as  a  nation,  they  seem- 
ed resolved  to  fulfil  all  that  was  demanded  and  expected  of 
them. 
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But  cireumstanws  were  sjwedily  preparing  the  way  for  an- 
other change  in  the  udmiiiistnition  of  the  theocracy.  Since 
the  (lays  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  it  had  remained  in  general 
without  dele<^ation.  But  now  the  wickedness  of  Samuei^s 
sons,  as  judges  under  him,  le<l  to  another  exhibition  of  this 
divine  jrovernment.  It  was  henceforth  to  be  under  the  dele- 
gated  exercise  of  a  king,  and  this  contingence  was  provided 
for  in  the  original  law.  Still  that  king  was  appointed  by  God, 
and  the  government  was  not  the  less  theocratic;  therefore, 
though  the  external  form  was  i^mn  changed  with  the  chansre 
of  circumstances  and  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  the 
system  of  rule  was  the  same,  and  we  will  find  that  God  still 
most  particularly  watches  over  its  effectual  administration. 
Saul  was  chosen  first  king;  and  as  long  as  that  ardent  but 
weak-minded  and  capricious  monarch  was  under  the  friendly 
and  prophetic  guidance  of  Samuel,  all  things  went  on  success- 
fully tind  well.  The  tide  of  oppressors  tnat  had  at  various 
times  advanced  against  the  Isrfielites  on  every  side,  was  driven 
back  and  quelletl.  The  Philistines,  Ammon,  Edom,  Moab, 
all  felt  the  power  of  the  now  united  tril>cs.  The  long  delayed 
sentence  against  the  Amalekites  was  at  last  executed,  and, 
as  a  nation,  they  ceased  to  exist.  But  Saul  had  not  that 
high  rectitude  of  principle,  that  solemn  feeling  of  his  most 
peculiar  situation  and  of  his  divine  duty,  that  was  suflBcient  to 
keep  him  correct  in  the  delegated  exercise  of  the  power  of 
heaven.  He  erred  hy  disobeying  an  express  command: 
Samuel  forsook  him  in  sorrow  and  displefisurc ;  and  the  whole 
of  his  future  life  was  one  of  reverse  and  error,  of  folly  and  dis- 
appointed hopes,  of  bitter,  and  sometimes  of  frenzied  envy. 
Still  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  only 
Saul's.  The  sin  and  futility  of  idohitry  had  been  demonstrated 
to  the  people,  and  the  doctriiie  of  the  unity  and  supremacy  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  whole  law,  had  l>een 
so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  its 
practical  power  remained,  notwithstanding  these  neutralizing 
causes.  The  peculiar  spirit  an<l  intent  of  that  law  was  de- 
signed to  be  so  terribly  severe,  that  it  could  admit  of  no  com- 
promise, and  no  exception  of  human  interprefcition.  Its  ulti- 
mate object  wjis  to  force  upon  the  soul  an  awful  idea  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  by  his  expressed  declaration  in  act,  as  well 
as  in  the  recorded  statute,  that  the  transgression  of  one  of  its 
j)recepts  or  connnands  WcLS  equivalent  to  renouncing  allegiance 
to  him  in  all.  When  the  people  clamoured  for  a  king  to  exe* 
cute  ;i8  depute  the  powers  of  the  theocracy,  they  knew  not  the 
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terrible  nature  of  the  responsibility  they  were  to  impose  upon 
him  and  upon  themselves:  when  Saul  accepted  the  office,  he 
was  equally  unaware,  or  seems  to  have  forgot,  the  terrible 
conditions  upon  which  Moses  held  a  similar  power.  Of  all 
situations  in  the  world,  indeed,  that  of  an  absolute  king  is  the 
most  fearfully  critical.  To  be  the  immediate  and  personal 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  national  religion  or  national  idola- 
try, of  national  virtue  or  vice,  happiness  or  misery,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  even  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  governments 
of  this  earth,  the  inevitable  condition  of  the  tenure.  And  of 
that  people  and  that  form  of  government,  it  was  the  condition 
in  a  most  peculiar  manner.  They  received  the  law  and  will 
of  God  as  from  the  lips  of  the  king ;  they  were  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  expressly  commissioned  representative  of  the  King 
of  Heaven,  to  execute  among  them  every  day  the  direct  and 
oracular  decrees  of  the  divine  government.  Saul's  vacillating 
and  uncertain  conduct  again  considerably  unhinged  the  now 
nearly  united  and  settled  faith  of  the  Israelites.  We  will  find 
that,  in  the  succeeding  period  of  their  history,  their  character, 
and  of  course  their  destiny,  depended  greatly,  we  might  almost 
say  altogether,  upon  the  character  and  personal  conduct  of 
their  kings. 

Under  David,  who — with  one  or  two  abberrations  in  conduct, 
some  of  them  of  terrible  aggravation,  which  threw  the  gloom 
of  remorse  over  the  rest  of  his  days,  the  bitterest  suffering 
even  in  his  tenderest  affections  and  closest  relations — was  a  man 
of  the  most  ardent  devotion,  most  rapt  in  meditation  upon  the 
holy  purity  and  lofty  perfection  of  tne  divine  law,  the  people 
were  carried  onward,  under  the  influence  of  that  heaven-inspired 
mind,  to  a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  every  day  powerful  feel- 
ing of  the  elevating  and  purifying  operation  of  the  truths  of 
their  religion,  which  none  before  him  had  ever  made  to  dwell 
as  a  universal  principle  in  the  national  mind;  and  of  course 
they  were  carried  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  they  never 
knew  before.  Under  his  son  and  successor,  this  impressed 
national  sentiment,  in  the  spirit  of  that  ceremonial  and  sym- 
bolic religion,  was  brought  forth  in  visible  expression,  and 
had,  like  all  the  other  spiritualities  of  that  faith,  its  material 
type  and  resting-place  in  that  gorgeous  temple,  towering  like 
a  mountain  of  snow  with  pinnacles  of  gold,  from  which  the 
enrapt  and  united  feeling  of  a  nation's  devotion  soared,  as  from 
a  worthy  starting-place,  toward  the  invisible  height  and  purity 
of  heaven.  During  these  two  reigns  of  triumph  and  prospe- 
rity, the  truth  and  practical  power  of  religion  was  made  uni- 
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versally  known,  and  was  felt  and  embraced.  We  are  far,  in- 
deed, m)in  sa\ing  that  there  was  no  ignorance  of  those  tnithfi 
no  false  worship,  no  hypocrisy,  and  no  wickedness  in  all  the 
land.  There  were,  no  doubt,  all  of  these,  as  must  ever  be  the 
ease,  more  or  less,  in  a  world  such  as  ours;  but  these  had  no 
high  examples  to  encourage  them — no  rallying  points  of  great 
and  conspicuous  authority  to  patronize  and  propagate  them. 
They  were  discountenanced  exceptions  to  the  general  turn  of 
^he  nation*s  feelings — isolated  instances  to  be  marked  only  to 
be  avoided.  Those  sacred  songs  of  purest  devotion  and  ne»- 
venly  aspiration,  or  deepest  meditation,  or  grateful  comme- 
moration of  national  deliverances,  or  profound  contrition  for 
Srsonal  or  national  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  composed  by 
avid  and  other  men  of  inspired  mind  who  were  gathered 
around  him,  or  who  succeeded  in  after  ages  to  the  great  work, 
spiritualized  and  gave  a  loftier  and  hoher  meaning  to  all  the 
material  rites  of  the  symbolic  worship.  These,  when  floating 
over  the  assembled  and  worshipping  nation,  in  the  ample 
courts  of  that  glorious  temple,  in  strains  of  sublime  harmony 
and  sacred  music,  must  have  sunk  deep  into  the  nation's  heart, 
and  dwelt  there  with  a  living  power.  We  do  know,  indeed, 
from  their  after  history  in  the  land  of  the  stranger,  that  this 
national  sacred  poetry  did  dwell  deeply  in  their  memory  and 
affections,  as  what  they  were  conscious  should  be  the  national 
feeling.  On  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  land  of  the 
tyrant  oppressor,  the  songs  of  Zion  were  felt  by  the  idolatrous 
stranger  to  be  the  ardent  breathing  of  impassioned  thought. 
And  in  all  the  ceaseless  wanderings  and  unexampled  woes  of 
that  once  favoured  people,  they  have  ever  been  cherished  as 
the  soothing  balm  of  tneir  wounded  spirit — their  hope  in  the 
midst  of  darkness. 

Solomon  also  devoted  the  powers  of  his  philosophic  and  en- 
lightened mind  to  the  spiritualizing  and  rendering  practical  of 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  religion  of  the  people,  show- 
ing that  it  was  not  a  mere  series  of  external  services,  and  gor- 
geous material  worship,  like  those  of  the  heathen  idolatry — 
shewing  also,  by  his  profound  speculations,  that  all  unguided 
and  uninspired  philosophy  lead  only  to  conclusions  of  vague 
uncertainty,  or  pernicious  consequence  in  practice.  By  these 
two  kings,  then,  we  s{iy,  that  the  form  of  the  religion  of  the 
Israelites  was  rendered  much  more  a  matter  of  accessible  me- 
ditation— was  elevated  itself  by  the  raising  of  a  spiritual  struc- 
ture on  its  material  basis,  and  directly  infused  deep  feeling,  and 
superinduced  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  heart  and  the  con- 
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duct.  We  do  not  say  that  David,  though  he  had  never  been 
the  shepherd  and  king  of  Israel,  would  not  have  strung  his 
mountain  harp  to  those  notes  of  holy  inspiration,  by  the  quiet 
waters  and  the  green  hills  of  the  desert,  or  that  they  would 
not  in  time  have  found  a  dwelling-place  and  a  responsive  echo 
in  the  bosom  of  his  countrymen.  We  know  too  much  of  the 
captivating  power  of  truly  national  poetry,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  days,  to  deny  this,  even  setting  aside  the  circumstance 
of  their  divine  inspiration  and  authority.  But  they  would, 
humanly  speaking,  have  wrought  their  way,  slowly  and  feebly, 
without  such  mighty  influence  and  adventitious  circumstance, 
as  at  once  gave  them  the  power  of  national  religion  and  na- 
tional education. 

To  apply  this  in  illustration  of  our  argument,  we  say,  that 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  were  directed  into  the  right  path  of 
spiritual  and  true  worship — the  presence  and  sovereignty  of 
God  were  universally  acknowledged — the  people  were  taught 
to  feel  their  dependence  upon  hma,  and  the  boundless  clauns 
he  had  upon  them  for  gratitude  of  devoted  and  loyal  service. 
This  lesson  was  inculcated,  and  it  was  learned;  and  in  conse* 
quence,  and  in  proof  of  our  argument,  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  that  period,  prosperity  flowed  upon  the  land  in  an 
uninterrupted  and  copious  flood.  During  this,  their  brightest 
era,  the  arms  of  their  conquest  reached,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  land  of  inheritance  promised 
to  Abraham,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the 
banks  of  the  Assyrian  flood.  The  fame  and  wisdom  of  their 
large-hearted  monarch  spread  to  the  extremities,  and  even  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  civilized  world;  and  the  heavenly  light 
that  lightened  Zion,  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth,  the  nappi- 
ness  and  blessing  of  the  chosen  and  peculiar  people  of  God, 
seemed  now,  according  to  the  great  and  mysterious  prediction, 
about  to  be  communicated  as  the  universsd  light  and  blessing 
to  all  nations  of  the  earth.  That  this  heavenly  light  did  dif- 
fuse its  living  rays  far  through  that  thickening  cloud  of  mortal 
gloom  which  had  been  settling  down  upon  the  nations — that  it 
did  communicate  the  principles  of  a  new  life  to  many  of  the 
isles  and  parts  of  the  continent  around  on  the  shores  of  that 
central  sea,  we  have  every  reason,  from  the  preserved  volumes 
of  the  wisdom  of  several  of  these  nations,  to  know. 

But  this  apparent  dawn  oia  brighter  and  better  day  upon  the 
benighted  moral  world,  was  only  the  foretaste  of  a  hope  tnat  was 
yet,  for  many  ages,  to  be  withheld  from  the  groaning  and  sin- 
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oppressed  earth.  Before  he  rested  his  head  with  the  dust  of 
his  fathers,  the  heart  of  Solomon  had  been  perverted  from  the 
purity  of  his  holy  purpose :  he  had  neglected  the  terrible 
warning  a^J^ainst  holding  intercourse  or  connexion  with  any  of 
the  idolatrous  nations  around.  In  the  facile  dotage  of  his  old 
ago,  the  multitude  of  his  idolatrous  wives  had  prevailed  upon 
him  to  tem])orize;  and  gorgeous  temples  of  vile  and  licentious 
idolatry  arose,  in  impious  rivalship  of  Jehovah,  on  the  moun- 
tains around  Jerusalem.  From  tnat  time,  the  finn  structure 
of  his  kingdom  lost  the  principle  of  its  divine  and  impr^nable 
strength.  The  high  and  palmy  prosperity  of  the  nation  was 
blighted  by  the  witnering  breatn  of  heaven's  displeasure;  and 
onward,  for  a  thousand  years,  it  never  recovered  this,  its  high- 
est elevation,  but  constantly  withered  and  decayed.  Even  dur- 
ing his  life,  many  of  the  tributary  nations,  as  if  they  had  been 
instinctively  aware  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty,  revolted  and  rebelled  against  him,  and  were  never 
again  reduced  to  obedience.  The  wisest  of  all  kings  showed 
the  folly  of  human  wisdom,  and  of  deep  policy,  as  he  no  doubt 
thought,  by  being  the  means  of  ruining  that  prosperity,  at  its 
greatest  and  most  glorious  height.  He  died,  when  the  divinely 
supplied  fountains  of  that  prosperity  were  dried  up — he  died, 
when  the  divinely  compacted  strength  of  his  kingdom  had  been 
all  dislocated  by  his  own  hands — he  died,  and  lert  to  his  foolish 
and  weak  son,  a  nation  ready  to  revolt,  a  kingdom  falling  in 
pieces,  against  which  the  sentence  of  its  own  divine  Sovereign, 
the  King  of  kings,  had  already  been  recorded,  and  was  soon  to 
be  executed. 

Under  Rehoboam  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two,  and, 
as  a  nation,  the  direct  w^orking  of  the  theocracy  over  the  whole 
of  Israel  was  completely  ended.      Jeroboam,  indeed,  was  a\\~ 

Cointed  by  God  as  king  over  the  ten  revolted  tribes;  and  he 
ad  warnings,  and  threats,  and  promises  of  highest  happiness 
and  lasting  prosperity  to  a  progeny  of  royal  heirs,  to  keep  him 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  law  of  that  government;  but  from 
the  very  commencement  he  broke  covenant,  and  established 
an  immense  sectarianism  of  idolatry ;  he  banished  the  Levites, 
confiscated  their  property;  and  rather  than  that  the  people,  in 
their  regular  journeys  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  should  se- 
cede agcdn  to  the  house  of  David,  he  matlc  a  final  secession 
from  the  God  of  whom  he  held  his  power,  and  erecte<l  the  idol 
worship  of  the  golden  calves  in  Bethel  and  Dan.  From  him 
to  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  there  is  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  years;  and  during  the  troubled  and 
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wicked  reigns  of  all  the  successors  of  him  who  made  Israel  to 
sin,  there  is  scarcely  a  solitary  spot  in  the  gloomy  review  up- 
on which  the  mind  can  rest  with  pleasure.  God,  indeed,  all 
along  strove  against  their  idolatry  and  desperate  wickedness, 
their  revolt  from  him,  and  determined  resolution  to  destroy 
themselves.  He  sent  prophet  after  prophet  to  warn  and  in- 
struct them;  humbled  them  by  invasion,  and  defeat,  and  fa- 
mine, and  manifest  judgment;  and  again  interposed  for  their 
deliverance,  when  every,  the  slightest  hope  of  defence  or  re- 
sistance on  their  own  part  was  completely  gone.  In  the  worst 
of  days,  indeed,  in  the  reign  of  the  abandoned  Ahab,  when, 
to  the  anxiously-inquiring  eye  of  the  zealous  Elijah,  he,  of  all 
the  servants  of  the  true  God,  seemed  to  be  left  alone  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  truth  and  of  pure  worship — the  omniscience 
of  Jehovah  cheered  the  heart  of  the  desponding  prophet,  by 
assuring  him,  that  even  then  there  were  seven  thousand  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  For  the  sake  of  such  were 
the  ten  tribes  spared  through  these  many  years  of  probation, 
and  time  and  opportunity  were  given  them  to  repent.  But  at 
last,  when  all  tnis  discipline  of  severity  and  goodness  was  ap- 
plied in  vain,  punishment  was  brought  down  upon  them  with- 
out restraint — they  were  carried  captive  by  Shalmanezer,  and 
have  ever  since  remained  at  a  distance  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers. 

Now  contrast  with  this  the  fortune  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
which,  in  every  respect  but  one,  we  would  have  thought  less 
able  to  resist  foreign  invasion  and  conquest  than  the  stronger 
and  more  populous  sister  kingdom.  In  truth,  when  they  did, 
in  their  folly,  encounter  each  other  in  the  field  of  unfraternal 
and  mortal  strife,  Judah  was  generally  defeated.  But  these 
were  wars  of  unnatural  and  Cam-like  hostility,  and  neither  na- 
tion could  expect  good  to  result  from  the  most  complete  and 
deadly  conquest,  liut  look  from  this  woful  wasting  of  judg- 
ments and  final  extermination  which  the  Israelites  brought  upon 
themselves,  to  the  better  and  comparatively  happier  fate  of 
Judah,  and  examine  even  most  slightly  into  the  causes.  They 
also  had  indeed  fallen  from  their  nigh  dignity  and  sacred  pe- 
culiarity, as  a  people  altogether  holy  to  God.  The  true 
vine  had  become  a  degenerate  plant — the  wild  boar  of  the  fo- 
rest had  broken  down  the  fences,  and  defaced  the  beauty  and 
order  of  that  garden  of  the  Lord:  other  gods  than  Jehovah 
had  also  had  dominion  over  them;  they  had  often  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  their  holy  and  eternal  king,  who  had  chosen 
them  as  his  own,  to  bow  down  to  stocks  and  stones,  to  wor- 
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ship  the  idol  abominations  of  error  of  the  heathen  arouiid. 
Still  the  worship  of  God  was  regularly  maintained  in  the  tem- 
ple; the  Levite  tribe,  and  the  rigtiteous  of  Israel,  on  the  defect 
tion  of  the  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  had  resorted  to  Jerusalem, 
and  had  found  refuge  and  home  in  Judah,  and  the  means  oif 
w^orshipping  aright  the  God  of  their  &thers.  David's  suc- 
cessors upon  the  throne,  with  some  exceptions,  were  kings 
who  endeavoured  to  walk  worthily  in  the  steps  of  the  man  ac- 
cording to  God's  own  heart.  Idolatry,  indeed,  often  intro- 
duced Its  poisonous  influence,  and  the  polluted  and  licentious 
groves  of  Astarte,  and  the  mountain  temples  of  Baalim,  tower- 
ed toward  heaven,  and  insulted  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God. 
But  time  after  time  they  were  rooted  out  and  thrown  down  by 
kings,  zealous  for  his  service  and  honour;  and  means  were 
taken  by  Jehoshaphat  and  Josiah  to  disseminate  effectually 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  Such  means  did  keep  alive,  for  a  long  time,  the  embers 
of  dying  devotion,  and  fanned  and  fed  the  dimming  and  nearly 
expiring  flame  of  the  divine  doctrines  in  the  land.  Humbled, 
indeed,  they  occasionally  were,  and  chastised  by  warning  judg- 
ments; still  they  were  effectually  guarded  by  tne  protection  of 
their  eternal  king,  as  by  an  impregnable  wall  of  iron,  upon 
which  the  pride  and  the  tumult  of  hostile  nations  often  broke 
in  vain,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  on  the  everlasting  rocks. 
ITircatened  destruction  from  the  north,  and  east,  ana  south, 
often  passed  by  them  on  its  march  of  resistless  desolation;  and 
even  to  the  very  last  of  their  first  term  of  probation,  when  the 
mighty  host  of  Sennacherib  made  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  trem- 
ble, and  he  proudly  insulted  and  defied  Jehovah,  the  Eternal 
King  of  Judah  showed  his  people  that  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
could  wither  in  a  moment  the  triumphant  strength  and  exulting 
pride  of  the  invincible  and  unresisted  hosts  of  mortal  warriors. 
In  this  way  were  they  long  defended  by  the  buckler  of  him 
whose  almighty  arm  bears  up  the  pillars  of  the  heavens,  watched 
over  wath  mtherly  aflection  and  care  by  that  eye  which  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps,  kept  safe  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the  Almighty's  wings,  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  foot  of  the  heathen  stranger  had  trampled 
down  all  the  land-marks  of  the  other  ten  tribes.  But  it  be- 
came evident  to  Josiah,  and  to  the  best  and  holiest  of  the 
land,  that  the  charter  of  their  divine  kingdom  must  stand  - 
that  the  awful  denunciations  of  the  law  could  not  remain  for 
ever  a  dead  letter,  or  an  unavailing  threat:  the  warning  voice 
of  prophets  was  lifte<l  louder,  and  more  terrible,  ana  more 
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frequent,  denouncing  sin,  and  proclaiming  speedy  and  certain 
)udgn)ent. 

Judah  was  at  last,  therefore,  also  carried  captive — the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  the  glory  of  all  lands  was  thrown  down — the  only 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  was  removed  from  among  men,  and 
every  visible  monument  of  his  footsteps,  and  favour  to  man  upon 
earth,  was  obliterated.  By  the  inexcusable  wickedness  of  his 
own  favoured  people,  he  seems  to  be  finally  driven,  in  implaca- 
ble displeasure,  from  his  last  and  only  throne  of  mercy  upon  earth, 
and,  with  his  disappearance,  faith,  and  hope,  and  deliverance,  to 
have  vanished  from  that  guilty  and  ungrateful  world,  who  had 
so  little  prized  the  celestial  boon.  It  is>  indeed,  melancholy, 
but  deeply  instructive,  to  contemplate  the  awful  proneness  of 
mankind  to  error  and  falsehood — to  idolatry  and  wickedness. 
This  divine  history  of  sinful  humanity,  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, would  seem  to  be  nothing  but  a  grand  and  deeply-affect- 
ing tragical  drama  of  the  effects  of  the  first  transgression  and 
fall,  bi  the  course  of  our  observations,  we  have  witnessed 
many  a  shifting  of  the  scene,  and  at  every  turn,  new  agencies, 
all  of  mighty  and  divine  energy,  and  all  bearing  directly  upon 
one  point,  all  speaking  one  great  truth.  That  truth  is,  the 
sinfulness  and  utter  helplessness  of  man,  and  the  unchangeable 
holiness  of  God.  This  great  point  is,  to  bring  men  to  trust  in 
the  divine  mercy,  which  is  equally  infinite,  to  put  faith  in  a 
remedy  which  he  had  revealed,  and  promised  yet  to  manifest 
to  the  anxious  hopes  of  the  world.  From  the  first  revelation 
of  that  offer  of  mercy,  till  the  time  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
that  spirit  of  anxious  hope  and  inquiry  could  always  find  a  spot, 
and  a  family,  or  people,  upon  earth,  where  a  God  of  mercy  was 
ever  to  be  found,  and  his  truth  discovered,  to  cheer  and  support 
the  doubting  soul ;  but  now  the  chosen  home  of  mercy  is  left 
desolate,  and  the  depositaries  of  its  promises  driven  from  the 

Cresence  of  their  king,  and,  to  all  appearance,  rejected  for  ever 
y  their  king,  whom  they  had  first  rejected. 
Such,  most  probably,  was  the  conclusion  of  the  heathen 
people  around,  who  witnessed,  or  were  agents  in  that  divine 
chastisement — such  must  have  been  the  natural  thoughts  and 
fears  of  that  rejected  people  themselves,  at  least  of  those  of 
them  whose  trust  in  the  faithfulness  of  God's  promises  was 
not  strong.  His  holiness  and  justice  were  pledged  to  this  act 
of  severest  judgment,  but  his  faithfulness  was  also  pledged  to 
make  good  the  promise  of  eternal  mercy.  In  confirmation  of 
this  recorded  word  of  the  divine  goodness,  the  voice  of  that  great 
body  of  prophets,  who  then  arose,  both  inunediately  before  the 
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captivity,  and  during  its  continuance,  both  in  Judea  and  in 
Babylon,  most  constantly  promised  a  definite  termination  to 
that  universal  mourning  ana  gloom  to  the  earth,  'llie  schemes 
and  hopes  of  men  fail  or  vanish  into  smoke,  and  the  firmest 
establishments  of  this  world  wax  old  and  are  changed ;  but  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  God  remain  fixed  as  his  own  celes- 
tial throne,  and  changeless  as  the  light  of  his  eternal  day.  The 
Babylonish  captivity  was  only  another  shifting  of  the  scenes 
of  the  grand  drama  of  the  destiny  of  mankind.  That  mighty 
monarcny  itself,  the  most  imposing  that  has  ever  overshadow- 
ed the  world  with  its  false  glory,  or  the  gloom  of  its  despotic 
grandeur,  had  reached  its  own  final  destiny.  During  the 
course  of  its  history,  it  had  ever  been  employed  in  its  wicked 
and  ambitious  pride,  like  Egypt,  to  chastise  and  punish  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  But  its  hour  of  retribution  was  now 
come.  ITie  Persian  broke  through  those  massy  and  impreg- 
nable river-gates  of  brass,  and  walked  peaceably  under  those 
unscaleablc  walls  of  human  pride,  behind  which  they  trusted, 
and  trampled  in  the  dust  the  beautiful  and  heaven-defying 
majesty  of  Babylonian  power.  Cyrus  was  made  to  acknow- 
ledge the  hand  that  led  him,  and  issued  a  decree  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Most  High  God  should  return  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  The  seventy  years  of  the  predicted  sorrow  and  punish- 
ment had  at  last  elapsed;  and  during  the  whole  period  that 
people,  most  unlike  all  other  nations,  had  still  kept  separate, 
and  had  been  taught,  in  their  own  more  advanced  experience, 
and  by  the  greatly  increased  experience  of  the  w^orld,  the  fu- 
tility of  any  other  hope  than  trust  in  the  Eternal  King — than 
belief  in  that  system  of  truth  which  had  been  revealed  to  them 
with  the  mighty  sanction  of  heaven,  and  which  had  been  gain- 
ing strength  and  clearness  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

With  tlie  restoration  of  the  diminished  and  humbled  tribes 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  the  regular  and  unbroken  chain  of 
the  divine  history  of  the  people  closes;  and  closes  apparently 
for  this  reason,  that  now  authentic  history  began  to  be  recorded 
over  the  civilized  world  around.  We  have  seen  it  to  be  the 
ordinary  system  of  God's  proceedings  to  interfere  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  truth,  and  authority  over  men,  when  no  hu- 
man means  could  have  preserved  that  knowledge  and  that  be- 
lief. In  the  closing,  at  this  time,  of  the  historic  record  of  the 
divine  government,  then,  we  see  only  another  instance  of  the 
same  plan,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  The  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  that  truth,  and  of  that  plan  of  divine  go- 
vernment, was  so  deeply  imprinted  in  the  records  of  the  history 
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of  nations,  and  so  indelibly  in  those  of  the  Israelites,  that  no- 
thing more  was  now  requisite  to  prove  it  to  be  from  God, 
nothing  more  to  preserve  it  for  ever. 

But  though  we  have  not  henceforward,  from  the  return  to 
Judea,  a  divine  history  to  guide  us  with  unerring  certainty,  in 
forming  our  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  chosen  people,  and 
of  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  them,  we  have  the 
civil  history  of  their  own  countryman  Josephus,  and  that  of 
the  Maccabees,  tos  how  us  that  idolatry  was  thenceforth  suc- 
cessfully banished  from  their  minds,  and  that  a  zeal  for  the 
law  and  worship  of  their  fathers  took  its  place.  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  this  national  zeal  was  the  noly  and  pure  spirit 
which  animated  the  patriarchs  of  old ;  but,  as  a  national  feel- 
ing, it  was  deep  and  strong  as  death ;  and  in  the  fieiy  perse- 
cution of  Antiochus,  and  some  of  his  successors,  resisted  to  the 
death,  and  finally  triumphed  over  all  attempts  for  its  extirpa- 
tion or  destruction.  God  also  did  not  forget  his  promise,  nor 
leave  them,  without  his  aid,  to  struggle  against  the  fearful  odds 
arrayed  against  them.  Amid  the  fall  and  rise  of  dynasties  all 
around  them — amid  the  stormy  showers  of  blood  with  which, 
for  ages,  the  fierce  collision  of  human  passion  drenched  every 
quarter  of  the  civilized  world — amid  tne  earthquake-heaving 
of  judgments  that  shook  all  nations,  they  did  not  altogether 
escape,  as  thev  had  not  merited  to  escape.  But  while  the 
greatest  and  oldest  monarchies  of  the  world  were  the  prey  of 
ambitious  warriors,  and  bold  unprincipled  adventurers — while 
they  were  bought  and  sold,  as  the  unresisting  tools  of  selfish 
politicians,  the  little  nation  of  Judea  alone  retained  its  indivi- 
duality, and  fought  successfully  for  its  laws  and  religion  amid 
the  universal  confusion,  the  unsparing  and  levelling  destruc- 
tion. Nor  after  that  return  to  their  home  did  God  all  at  once 
leave  the  Jews  without  any  farther  revelation  of  his  will.  The 
cloud  of  the  visible  glory  of  divinity  did  not  indeed  rest  upon 
the  second  temple,  nor  did  he  resume  his  present  throne  of 
judgment  and  mercy  under  the  golden  wings  of  the  cherubim, 
and  give  forth  his  audible  answer  from  the  mercy-seat  that 
covered  the  ark  of  his  sacred  laws.  All  these  glorious  and 
terrible  manifestations  of  the  deity,  along  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  of  the  high  priest,  honoured  not  the  second  temple; 
and  the  aged  and  sorrowing  pilgrims  had  full  reason  to  weep 
in  bitterness  of  soul,  when  tney  looked  upon  the  obscured  and 
diminished  glory  of  the  new  structure.  To  intimate,  however, 
to  the  faith  of  his  true  worshippers  that  he,  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  had  not  forgot  them,  and  that  his  law  and  covenant 
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were  unchanged,  divine  messengers  were  still  sent  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  a  final 
promise  given  that  the  glory  of  this  second  temple,  dimmed 
though  it  was  in  material  splendour,  should  yet  exceed  the 
brightest  glory  of  the  former,  when  tbe  Lord  himself  should 
come  to  his  own  house,  and  appear  as  the  angel  of  the  cove- 
nant to  accomplish  all  its  promises. 

It  is  evident  that  space  has  allowed  us  only  to  give  a  hasty 
sketch,  from  the  ample  materials  that  lie  through  the  whole 
volume  of  inspiration,  for  bringing  out  the  truth  of  the  tope 
of  this  chapter.  '^The  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  indeed,  is 
a  proof  that  God  was  ever  over  his  people  to  protect,  and  to 
punish  them,  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Had  not  that  pro- 
mise and  that  threat  been  made  good  to  the  national  convic- 
tion and  experience — had  it  been  merely  the  political  stratagem 
of  a  cunning  legislator  to  gain  immediate  acceptance  of  his 
laws — had  these,  we  say,  remained  a  dead  letter  m  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  these  laws,  it  transcends  all  belief,  that,  age 
after  age,  they  should  have  stood  in  awe  of  the  threats,  or  put 
any  confidence  in  the  promises,  while  these  were  contradicted 
and  nullified  by  universal  experience.  It  is  altogether  incon- 
ceivable that  such  a  people,  as  we  have  seen  the  Jews  to  be, 
could  have  been  so  imposed  upon.  Taking  them,  then,  as  beta 
of  mighty  import,  completely  substantiated  to  their  own  expe- 
rience, and  that  of  the  nations  around,  as  we  have  seen  that 
they  were,  they  afford  the  most  indubitable  proof  that  God 
was  the  head  of  their  law  and  of  their  religion,  that  all  was 
given  by  the  dictate  of  his  unerring  truth,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  his  almighty  power;  in  other  words,  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  Book  of  God,  the  revelation  of  his  will,  the 
record  of  his  truth. 

On  the  review  of  such  a  subject  as  this,  the  mind  cannot 
help  looking  back,  in  conscious  satisfaction,  to  consider  the 
predicted  destinies  of  the  human  race,  to  contemplate  that  high 
rank  which  the  feeble  and  sinful  children  of  the  dust  were 
predestined  to  hold  in  the  scale  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
universe.  The  more  we  ponder  the  contents  of  this  divine 
book,  the  more  reason  have  we  to  conclude  that  it  is  by  the 
display  of  his  character  and  attributes,  which  is  given  in  the 
divme  history  of  his  moral  government  of  our  world,  that  he 
is  made  fully  known,  as  far  as  finite  intelligences  can  compre- 
hend what  IS  infinite,  to  all  the  cherubic  and  seraphic  princi- 
palities of  heaven.     The  rebel  angels  fell  from  presumptuous 
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confidence  in,  as  they  seem  to  have  imagined,  their  own  un- 
created and  divine  energy.  Their  hopeless  scheme  of  ambi- 
tious folly  was  defeated,  and  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  universe 
was  proved  to  be  infinite  in  power,  and  unsufferin^  in  holiness. 
But  in  his  moral  government  of  the  sinning  children  of  this 
earth,  a  new  element  of  his  character  is  brought  into  consider- 
ation. In  this  exhibition'  of  deity,  holiness  and  justice  are 
blended  with  mercy  and  long-sufiering  patience.  Good  and 
evil  are  shown  in  contrast — wickedness  and  hc^ness  are  shown 
in  fierce  antagonism,  and  through  the  whole  eventful  and  long 
struggle,  Goa  appears  working  out  the  perfection  of  his  go- 
vernment as  the  holy  ruler  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  universe. 
Without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  grand  issue  of  that  de- 
monstration, It  must  have  been  a  study  of  intense  interest  and 
earnestness  to  the  highest  created  intelligences  to  solve  the 
moral  problem  involved  in  the  government  of  such  a  race  of 
accountable  beings  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  rebellious  and 
alienated  earth.  We  know  that  these  ministering  spirits  of 
divine  knowledge  and  love,  in  their  visits  to  ana  firom  this 
earth  on  missions  of  high  service,  did  delight  to  study  the  pro- 
found mystery  of  that  government,  and  found  subject  for  tneir 
deepest  meditation.  Now,  in  these  latter  days  of  completed 
prophecy,  this  scheme,  in  all  its  ascending  and  opening  steps, 
IS  shown  to  bear  directly  and  unerringly  upon  a  system  of 
eternal  and  infinite  principles  of  holiness.  There  is  a  unity 
of  omniscience  and  power  throughout  the  whole,  which  nothing 
but  the  infinite  Creator  could  contrive  or  execute.  We  wit- 
ness all  the  attributes  of  deity  combined  in  operation  to  carry 
on  and  fulfil  one  great  design,  all  bearing  onward  with  unde- 
viating  and  clearer  aim,  through  a  countless  multitude  of  sub- 
ordinate details,  toward  one  point;  and  this  one  object,  how- 
ever lost  sight  of  by  the  folly  or  defection  of  man,  still  held 
up  to  his  fmth  amid  all  the  change  of  human  character  and 
human  creeds— amid  all  the  rapid  or  slow,  partial  or  universal, 
changes  and  revolutions  of  the  governments  of  earth.  We 
have  seen  that  every  great  manifestation  of  deity  to  inculcate 
anew  and  take  measures  for  preserving  the  great  remedial 
truth  upon  which  the  salvation  of  the  world  depended,  took 

J>lace  at  a  time  when,  if  left  to  themselves,  men  would  have 
or  ever  foregone,  or  perverted  that  truth,  which  they  could 
not  yet  comprehend  in  all  its  extent  and  spirituality.  And 
when  a  permanent  establishment  was  erected  for  upholding 
and  inculcating  and  gradually  developing  that  system  of  saving 
truth,  though  wisdom  and  holiness,  justice  and  goodness,  per- 
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vaded  it  all,  and  recommended  it  to  the  best  reason  of  msoi 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  only  by  a  ^play  of  terrible  majesty 
and  irresistible  power  that  it  was  imposed  upon  a  reluctant 
and  incredulous  people,  and  by  the  constant  superintendenee 
and  administration  of  its  divine  author  that  it  could  be  main- 
tained in  authority  among  them.  If  any  one  can  think  that 
such  a  history  is  tne  account  of  doings  competent  to  man,  hit 
conviction  must  be  beyond  the  power  of  almost  any  kind  or 
degree  of  conceivable  evidence. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


UNITY  OF  THE  PLAN. 


Ukdbr  this  head  we  must  introduce  a  number  of  topics  which 
we  had  intended  to  illustrate  as  separate  topics  of  argument 
for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  great 
moral  truths  upon  which  the  religion  of  man  depends,  must  be 
as  eternal  and  unchangeable  as  tae  character  and  attributes  of 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Jehovah  himself.  All  systems 
of  morals  and  philosophy  invented  by  man  have  stamped  upon 
them  the  endless  diversity  and  inconsistency  of  himian  error 
and  weakness.  None  can  claim  exemption  from  this  charge 
of  inconsistency  and  absurdity,  either  by  contrasting  different 
purts  of  the  same  with  each  other,  or  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
numan  character.  Change  of  times,  of  circumstances,  of  the 
character  of  nations,  the  advancement  of  mankind  in  know* 
ledge  and  civilization,  have  changed  or  remodelled,  have  anti- 
quated or  destroyed  all  other  forms  and  systems  of  human 
belief.  The  most  venerated  of  them  have  grown  old,  and 
fallen  into  universal  discredit  and  contempt  among  nations 
where  it  would  have  been  a  capital  crime  to  have  doubted  or 
dissented.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  truths  which  the  Bible 
reveals  to  the  £uth  of  roan,  and  authenticates  by  divine  autho- 
rity, have  never  grown  old,  are  never  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  are  not  dependent  upon  the  changeable  caprice  of  man 
for  their  authority  and  efficiency.  Time  which  has  fiedsified 
and  swept  away  all  other  systems  of  ancient  days,  has  been 
continually  adding  more  enaurin^  strength  and  clearer  proof 
to  the  doctrines  oi  the  Bible.  No  circumstances  of  society  in 
the  wide  earth,  and  during  the  long  lapse  of  the  six  thousand 
years  of  its  continuance  and  experience,  have  been  found,  to 
which  these  truths  do  not  adapt  themselves,  as  the  only  satis- 
&ctory  religion  which  can  g^ve  confidence  to  the  mind  of  man 
as  a  sinful  and  helpless  being.     The  acute  philosophy,  and 

Erofound  science,  and  expanded  knowledge  of  modern  times, 
ave  occasionally  arrayed  all  their  powers  against  the  truths 
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especially  of  the  old  preparatory  ftystem,  and  have  tried  in 
vain  all  their  ingenuity  to  prove  that  it  is  inoonsistent  with 
itself,  with  the  character  of  God,  or  with  the  condition  and 
character  of  man.  All  these,  indeed,  when  applied  without 
prejudice  to  the  research,  have  only  diown  more  clearlv  that 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  like  all  the  other  works  ci  God,  is 
possessed  of  an  unfathomed  and  unexhausted  richness,  wUdi 
IS  more  and  more  showing  its  suitableness  to  the  iinlimitpJ 
expansive  capability  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  boiuidlesi 
field  of  progression  that  is  opening  before  us.  Tliere  is  thii 
gradual  progress,  we  may  even  say  necessary  and  destined 
advance,  appointed  for  mankind  as  a  race  of  intelleetiial  and 
moral  beings;  and  man  has  been  regularly  or  periodically  tak- 
ing the  steps  of  this  advance,  in  the  various  great  revolutions 
of  human  society  that  have  at  different  times  shaken  and 
changed  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  this  universal  and  illimit- 
able march  of  the  race,  man  has  outflprown  almoat  all  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  more  childish  years  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  has  thrown  aside,  as  ine£Bcient  and  inept,  opi- 
nions and  systems  of  all  kinds,  that  were  the  producdons  of 
the  profoundest  wisdom  and  most  lengthened  experience  of 
ancient  days.  But  he  has  never  overtaken,  mucm  leas  out- 
grown, the  wisdom  of  the  Bible:  in  his  profoundest  researdieB 
m  the  study  of  mental  science,  he  has  never  found  its  truths 
elementary,  which  he  could  correct,  or  improve,  or  generaliie, 
to  the  seen  and  felt  deficiencies  of  which  his  natural  Knowledge 
could  add.  Judging  from  the  past,  even  should  we  suppose 
that  the  field  of  knowledge,  in  all  departments  of  nature,  that 
invites  the  ardent  inquiry  of  man  is  without  limit,  as  fiur  as 
finite  research  is  concerned,  and  suppose  the  progress  already 
made,  the  conquests  already  gainen  are  narrow  and  poor  in 
comparison  of  those  which  yet  await  ages  of  a  fieir  distant  fu- 
turity; the  religion  of  revelation  possesses  a  wideness  and 
grandeur  of  mysterious  sublimity,  which  will  afford  an  ever 
new  and  more  energetic  exercise  to  the  expanding  and  yet 
untried  and  untired  faculties  of  the  human  soul.    • 

Now,  when  we  say  that  there  is  a  consistent  and  observable, 
and  ascending  unity,  in  a  system  of  such  infinite  expansion  and 
prospect  as  this,  from  the  very  first  of  time,  which  points  on- 
ward with  unhesitating  aim,  and  unfaltering  voice,  toward  this 
lofty  and  still  dimly  descried  perfection  of  humanity — the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  our  high  calhng  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  when  we 
take  this  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  known  feebleness 
and  poorly  limited  range  of  the  faculties  and  knowledge  of 
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mankind  in  primeval  ages,  we  bring  out  a  peculiarity  of  cha- 
racter, which,  if  established  to  belong  to  the  system  we  are 
illustrating,  can  claim  paternity  only  m  the  bosom  of  infinite 
wisdom,  which  carries  back  its  origin  to  the  eternal  councils 
of  heaven.  What,  then,  are  the  ftindamental  doctrines,  the 
jgreat  principles  of  truth  that  are  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
hient?  That  there  is  one  God,  who  has  created,  and  who  Sup- 
ports and  governs  all — that  he  rules  equally  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  earth,  as  he  does  ieimong  the  hosts  of  heaven — that 
he  is  a  being  of  infinite  holiness,  the  only  object  of  whose 
hatred  in  the  universe  is  sin — that  man  was  made  for  his  moral 
service,  holy  and  pure  at  first,  but  that  he  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion and  fell,  and  by  the  breach  of  the  first  condition  of  his 
existence,  forfeited  tor  himself,  and  for  all  his  posterity,  the 
holiness  and  happiness  which  were  destined  for  him — that, 
however,  God  was  merciful,  and  would  not  utteriy  reject,  and 
would  not  give  over  to  hopeless  evil  and  misery,  tne  beings  he 
had  formed  to  make  known  the  glory  of  his  character — that, 
therefore,  he  interfered,  and  propounded  a  scheme,  by  which 
the  holiness  of  his  character,  ana  the  authority  and  justice  of 
his  law,  were  to  be  maintained  and  supported  in  the  universe, 
and  yet  that  he  was  to  bestow  pardon  upon  the  repentant  sin- 
ner, who  should  trust  by  a  strong  faith  in  his  promise  of  mercy, 
and  in  the  eflBcacy  of  the  method  he  had  provided — that  m 
this  way  man  should  be  again  admitted  to  his  favour,  and  re- 
stored to  the  high  privileges  of  divine  intercourse  which  he  had 
forfeited,  and  which  of  himself  he  could  never  have  recovered. 
These  are  the  simple  elements  of  the  truths  which  pervade 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  found,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  necessary  and  easy  implication,  in  every  page  of 
its  most  varied  contents.  When  we  say  that  these  are  truths 
which  the  unaided  reason  of  man  could  never  have  discovered 
it  is  only  expressing  an  obvious  and  undeniable  truth — when 
we  say  that,  as  a  system  of  unique  doctrine,  they  are  truths 
which  the  world  repeatedly  showed  itself  careless  about  be- 
lie%ang,  and  would  never  have  retained  in  the  record  of  its  as- 
certained knowledge  and  faith,  it  i^  only  what  we  have  already, 
with  redoubled  and  aggravated  evidence,  proved,  and  what  the 
whole  of  the  world's  nistory  most  mournfully  confirms.  This 
world  of  moral  beings,  we  believe,  has  been  at  all  times  fully 
conscious  of  the  crusning  load  of  guilt  and  misery  that  weigh- 
ed it  down — of  the  unsatisfactory  nature,  or  poisonous  quality 
of  all  the  imagined  well-springs  of  its  happiness;  and  has  in 
every  age  sought  to  remedy  tnis  sore  evil,  and  to  realize  t\v^ 
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innate  and  indestructible  longings  of  the  imperishable  soul  af- 
ter a  higher  and  better  state  of  existence.  But  all  its  ardent 
searches  after  a  remedy  have  been  only  the  delirious  vagaries 
of  a  diseased  imacpuiation,  in  pursuit  of  a  hope  that  ever  es^ 
caped  it— of  a  sokd  resting-plaice,  that  it  has  never  found  in  all 
its  researches.  In  the  former  parts  of  this  treatise,  we  have 
seen  why  the  heart  of  man  was  so  hard  to  persuade  into  the 
belief  of  truths  which  seemed  so  clear  and  simple,  and  so  fully 
adapted  to  its  helpless  condition;  and  though  that  system  oS 
simple  and  most  necessary  truth  never  ceased  to  be  pressed 
upon  the  belief  and  acceptance  of  the  world,  it  was  maintained 
in  it,  by  divine  aid  alone,  for  four  thousand  years,  against  its 
expressed  conviction,  and  almost  universally  expressed  wishes. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  waywardness  of  the  human  heart, 
the  onward  flow  of  this  augmenting  stream  of  the  water  d 
life  was  never  checked  or  interrupt^  in  its  divinely-channel^ 
led  course.  Like  the  brook  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  that  issued 
firom  the  temple,  that  river  of  eternal  truth  which  proceeds 
from  the  throne  of  God,  gains  strength  and  depth,  as  it  de- 
scends through  the  successive  generations  of  time,  qneading 
wider  its  living  waters  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  till,  in 
the  fulness  of  its  predestined  course,  it  joins  and  mingles  with 
the  ocean  of  eternal  truth. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  assertion  and  declamation; 
but  it  will  be  easy  to  make  out  the  truth  of  our  proposition. 
One  of  the  g^reatest  and  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  this  unity 
of  design,  is  the  regular  and  connected  system  of  prophecy, 
which,  from  its  first  and  great  promise,  steadily  advances,  and 
becomes  more  definite  and  comprehensive,  and  more  visibly  in 
harmonious  adaptation  to  the  rest  of  the  preparatory  plan.  In 
adducing  prophecy  in  confirmation  of  the  argument  for  the 
unity  of  the  system  being  a  proof  of  divine  authorship,  nothing 
more  is  requisite  than  to  show  that  the  whole  diverging  series 
was  intended  to  uphold  and  explain  the  universal  l)earing  of 
the  truth,  as  to  establish  directly  the  divinity  of  its  origin, 
which  is  the  common  view  we  previously  took  of  the  nature  of 
the  prophetic  demonstration.  We  need  not  prove  here,  for  it 
will  not  be  attempted  by  any  one  to  be  denied,  that  from  the 
very  first  there  was  a  prophetic  promise  given  to  man,  that 
one  of  the  race  should,  in  some  future  tmie,  be  a  deliverer 
from  the  curse  of  the  fall.  But  had  this  hope  existed  only  in 
its  simple  shape,  the  infidel  might  have  said  with  appearance 
of  good  reason,  that  it  was  notmng  more  than  the  definite  ex- 
pression and  anxious  bodying  fortn  of  the  natural  and  ardent 
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tvishes  of  the  intelli^eiit  spirit  of  man,  who  felt  himself  labour- 
ing under  the  impotence  of  moral  feebleness  and  errin|^  igno- 
rance. Now,  had  it  indeed  been  nothing  more  than  this,  we 
would  have  found  it,  like  all  the  other  fond  creations  of  an  ar- 
dent or  diseased  ima^nation,  disappearing  with  the  non-ac- 
complishment of  the  long  delayed  hope,  or  reproduced  in  suc- 
cessive ages  in  everv  monstrous  and  diversified  form.  In  the 
endless  variation  of  form  and  exhibition  which  the  superstitions 
of  heathen  idolatry  assumed  in  different  ages  and  countries,  we 
can  easily  trace  this  process  of  chanTO  and  disfigurement,  till 
the  central  and  primitive  truth,  whidi  probably  gave  birtii  to 
all  of  them  at  first,  as  a  moral  principle  of  efficient  faith,  was 
completely  obscured  and  lost.  This  is  in  nothing  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  which  we  find  to  have 
universally  prevailed.  But  in  no  heathen  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  has  it  ever  been  found  connected  with  a  conrist- 
ent  system  of  doctrine  which  explained  it,  and  to  which  it 
eave  a  definite  and  intelligible  meaning.  In  aU  of  them,  in- 
deed, we  find  it  intimating  the  belief  of  those  who  so  worship- 
ped the  gods  of  their  imagination,  of  some  propitiating  or 
atoning  influence;  but  except  in  that  nation,  wnere  it  was  the 
great  central  point  of  all  worship,  and  where  it  was  connected 
with  a  regular  prophetic  system,  and  a  digested  system  of  doc- 
trine, nowhere  does  it  speak  a  language  which  the  reason  of 
man  can  understand  or  explain — nowhere  does  it  convey  a  truth 
of  holy  import,  upon  which  the  mind  can  rest  any  sure  confi- 
dence or  hope. 

But  look  throughout  the  whole  record  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. That  hope  was  never  lost.  It  was  kept  up,  and  trans- 
mitted through  an  unbroken  succession  of  holy  men,  some- 
times, indeed,  to  all  appearance,  solitary  believers  amid  a  world 
of  the  faithless.  Still,  nowever,  in  the  midst  of  that  seemingly 
forlorn  and  hopeless  solitariness,  did  this  truth  grow  and  ex- 
pand through  successive  ages.  Though  in  every  succeeding 
generation,  the  hopes  of  man  were  disappointed  of  the  fact  of 
a  fulfilment,  and  could  find  no  definite  response,  let  these  hopes 
be  ardent  or  feeble,  firom  the  visible  or  invisible,  from  the 
finite  or  infinite,  of  matter  or  spirit,  upon  which  to  found  any 
other  reasonable  faith,  nevertheless  tliat  hope  was  still  borne  on- 
wards, and  supported  to  the  fiedth  of  mankind,  upon  a  constantly 
widening,  but  still  unchanged  basis,  and  a  constantly  increas- 
in£  nuxnber  of  tests  of  the  faithfiilness  and  truth  of  its  fnyer. 
Wnen  voluntary  tradition  might,  or  would,  or  must  have  failed 
to  preserve  ana  transmit  it,  an  individual,  a  fitmily,  a  tribe^  «. 
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nation,  was  chosen,  was  separated,  was  ommiied,  was  le«- 
lated  to,  for  the  purpose  of  preservino;  it;  ana  it  was  inaepuulr 
incorporated  with,  and  pervaded  all  the  rerv  diyeraified  inst^ 
tutions  and  laws  of  that  people ;  and  firom  the  oommeuoemeiit 
of  that  legislation,  was  recorded  in  its  continuallv  multiplyiiig 
particularity  of  exhibition,  in  a  volume  which  laid  claim  to  an 
unquestionably  divine  sanction.  The  form  of  the  government 
of  that  people  changed  firom  patriarch  head  to  perpetual  dic- 
tator— to  partial  andiocal  and  temporary  judge — to  republic — 
to  monarchy,  single  or  divided,  gentle  or  heavy-handed — to 
despotic  governorship  under  the  Persian  monarcha — to  ponti- 
fical power  under  the  Maccabean  family—  to  usurped  despot- 
ism under  Herod — to  the  national  tetrarchate,  or  provincial 
presidency,  under  the  Romans;  bu  tunder  all  these  changes, 
and  what  to  other  nations  would  have  been  ruinous  revolu- 
tions, the  national  hope  was  never  lost,  but  lived  and  spread, 
even  against  all  hope,  as  the  sole  and  sustaining  spirit  of  that 
peculiar  nation's  individuality.  This  is  a  singular  moral  phe- 
nomenon, a  unique  fact  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,  which,  we  say  fearlessly,  is  alogether 
unaccountable  in  any  other  principle  tnan  that  the  fiuthralneas 
of  heaven  was  seen  and  felt  to  be  pledged  to  accomplish  and 
make  it  good. 

This  is  only  one  view  of  the  prophetic  unity.  Synchronii- 
ing  with  this,  and  running  down  through  the  whole  of  the  na- 
tional history,  there  is  a  clouble  chain  of  prophecy  connected 
with  it,  subscrnent  to  it,  and  illustrative  of  it,  bearing  upon 
the  destinies  of  that  people,  and  of  the  nations  around,  who  had 
intercourse  with  them,  as  the  instruments  of  God's  moral  dis- 
cipline, which  he  made  use  of  to  chastise  and  admonish  them. 
1  he  declarations  are  innumerable,  throughout  the  books  of 
Moses  and  the  other  prophets,  that  it  was  from  no  national 
merit  of  the  Israelites  that  they  were  selected  out  of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  earth  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  God's  legisla* 
tion,  and  the  heirs  of  his  promises;  and  that  they  should  be 
dealt  with  in  overflowing  mercy,  or  unexampled  severity,  ac- 
cording to  their  obedience  or  disobedience  to  that  law,  accord- 
ing to  their  faith  or  disbelief  in  that  system  of  truth,  and  in  the 
^eat  leading  promise  that  gave  consistence  and  meaning  to 
that  symbolic  body  of  elementary  doctrines.  The  truth  of 
this  proposition  we  substantiated  in  the  last  chapter,  and  it  ia 
a  very  strong  evidence  of  the  unity  and  unchangeableness  of 
the  design.  The  same  is  more  widely  made  out  in  the  fulfilled 
]>rediction  regarding  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  nations.   We 
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saw  that  tlie  early  and  miraculous  execution  of  judgment  wat 
intended  to  impress  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  the  un- 
changeable nature  of  his  truth.     When  its  ^reat  principles 
were  thus  thrust  upon  the  reluctant  conviction  or  belief  of 
mankind,  the  direct  and  manifest  mode  of  administering  was 
changed,  but  the  system  itself  still  continued.  The  announced 
condemnation  of  the  Canaanites,  we  have  seen,  was  executed 
in  the  fulness  of  time  by  the  chosen  servants  of  bis  law.     In 
process  of  ages,  also,  the  burden  of  prophecv  was  lifted  up 
against  Eeypt  and  Babylon,  against  Edom  and  Gentile  Pales- 
tine, and  Tvre,  all  of  which  nations  had  more  or  less  means, 
from  their  vicinity  to,  or  their  dealings  with  the  Israelites,  of 
knowing  the  laws  and  the  truth  of  God.     At  the  very  time 
when  these  nations  were  trampling  down  the  world  in  their 
colossal  pride,  crushing  the  enfeebled  Jews  almost  into  annihi- 
lation— ^when  the  favour  of  God  seemed  for  ever  removed  from 
them,  and  his  anger  implacably  awakened  to  utterly  destroy 
them — at  the  very  time  when  he  seemed  to  be  exalting  those 
infidel  nations  to  the  stars  of  heaven  in  glory — then  ooes  the 
terrible  voice  of  prophetic  doom  lift  its  accents  of  severest 
threat  and  sweeping  destruction,  a^nst  one  and  all  of  them, 
in  the  mouths  of  I^iah  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  other  prophets 
of  the  age.     They  had  run,  in  the  worst  sense,  their  course  of 
moral  probation ;  they  had  served  the  purposes  of  God,  and 
had  proved  the  utter  inefficiency  of  unaided  human  reason,  in 
all  its  high  and  self-confident  powers,  for  guiding  man  to  truth 
and  the  perfection  of  his  nature.      At  this  apparently  the 
gloomiest  era  of  the  history  of  truth,  burst  into  view  the  most 
numerous  living  luminaries  in  the  prophetic  heaven.     When 
its  cheering  lignt  was  most  needed  to  keep  alive  the  feeble 
hopes  and  fainting  hearts  of  the  faithful,  then,  as  at  all  former 
times,  does  it  throw  far  into  the  dark  and  undescried  future  the 
brightest  and  fullest  radiance  of  its  unerring  guidance.  Daniel 
ana  Hosea  prophecy  of  the  doings  and  fi&te  of  nations  then 
scarcely  known,  or  even  not  yet  come  into  political  existence. 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  even  in  those  days  of  des- 
pondency and  gloom,  confidently  predict  a  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness to  the  fmthful  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  in  comparison  of 
which  all  former  glory  was  as  the  dinmess  and  indistinctness 
of  early  dawn.     To  prove  these  assertions  by  the  induction  of 
particular  prophecies  with  their  authenticated  fulfilment  would 
only  be  multiplying  words:  they  stand  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  the  Old  Testament;  and  all  succeeding  history  is  only  the 
antitype  of  the  predicted  facts,  the  guarantee  of  the  unerring 
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omniscience  of  him  who  inspired  and  moved  the  {mmhels  to 
speak  of  the  manner  of  times  yet  to  be  enerieneea  hj  the 
world.  Now  the  whole  of  these  taken  toeetner,  ia  the  united 
testimony  of  a  multitude  of  voices,  through  two  thonaand,  or 
rather  four  thousand  years,  foretelling  the  nature,  and  bearing, 
and  times,  of  an  immense  variety  of  fiu^ta  in  distant  and  no- 
known  nations,  all  relating  remotely  or  closely  to  one  pcfsoa 
and  his  doings,  and  is  certainly  evidence  of  a  sublime  nnity  of 
design  and  of  system,  which  could  come  alone  fn>n&  that  God 
who  foreknew  all,  only  because  he  foreoidained  alL  It  is  in- 
deed, from  our  great  fiimiliarity  since  infimcy  with  the  lofty 
spirit  and  unhesitating  omniscience  that  pervades  the  Old  Tes- 
tament prophecy — from  our  pasrive  acquiescing  assent  to  truths 
which  come  home  to  our  feelings,  and  are  known  to  be  sup- 
ported by  such  a  mass  of  harmonising  evidence,  that  we  are 
not  more  powerfully  struck  with  the  divinity  of  puipoee  and 
unity  of  spirit,  which  cast  an  awful  and  celestial  splendour  over 
the  books  that  form  the  first,  the  prophetic,  and  preparatory 
volume  of  our  faith.  Could  we  divest  ourselves  of  our  acquired 
knowledge  and  impressed  ideas,  and,  with  the  spiritual  intdlect 
of  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  look  down  from  the  hill  of  para- 
dise, or  the  flood,  or  the  top  of  Sinai,  upon  the  unique  and 
undeviating  progress  of  that  one  grand  principle  of  truth,  whidi 
germinates  and  gives  life  and  spiritual  meaning  to  all  the  pre- 
dicted history  and  positive  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  accompanies  it  in  its  solitary  progress  through  the  many 
ages  of  time,  and  amid  all  the  nations  of  unbelievers— we  con- 
ceive it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  the  wisdom  of  heaven  was  the  dictator  of 
all,  and  its  power  the  accomplisher  of  all.  But  does  not  the 
retrospect  give  us  also  such  an  advantage,  and  such  a  power  of 
judgment^  when  we  can  trace  this  unchangeable  unity  of  sys- 
tem, with  its  constantly  increasing  adjuncts  of  support  and  ex- 
planation, bearing,  without  the  slightest  divergence,  upon  one 
point,  through  aU  change  of  times,  and  of  national  cnaracter 
and  knowledge?  We  are  compelled  to  the  conviction  that  it  is 
a  doctrine  ot  truth,  which  stands  out  in  broad  relief  from  all 
other  human  things,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  every  other 
system  of  terrestrial  opinions. 

The  individual  unity  of  doctrine  will  appear  more  strikingly 
to  stamp  upon  the  whole  system  the  character  of  unquestion- 
able divinity,  when  we  consider  the  very  great  diversity,  style, 
and  character  in  the  writers  whose  works  compose  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  very  different  circumstances  of 
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tune  and  place  in  which  they  were  composed.  From  the  time 
when  Moses  wrote  the  fire  books  of  his  history  and  laws,  till 
that  when  the  Canon  was  closed  by  the  prophedes  of  Malachi, 
there  elapsed  above  one  thousand  years.  Now,  during  this 
period  the  world  had  made  an  immense  progress  in  kno^edge 
and  civilization,  had  passed  through  many  changes  of  opinion 
on  all  subjects,  but  in  none  so  great  as  in  that  of  religious  be- 
lief and  worship.  From  the  smiple  belief  of  primitive  times 
in  an  invisible  ruler,  who  had  occasionally  or  frequently  mani- 
fested himself  to  the  great  patriarchs  of  the  race,  man  had 
descended  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven;  then  imaginary  per- 
sonifications of  the  material  and  insentient  elements  of  the 
earth;  then  they  elevated  to  the  heaven  of  their  belief  and 
worship  beings  of  the  earth,  and  of  their  own  nature,  heroes 
and  conquerors,  or  benefieu^tors  of  the  world.  During  this  de^ 
teriorating  process  of  the  outward  forms  of  the  will-worship  of 
mankind,  we  have  ample  evidence,  in  the  remains  of  heathen 
antiquity,  that  the  heterogeneous  and  self-contradictory  ar- 
ticles of  their  creed,  if  creed  it  can  be  called,  became  equally 
degraded  and  corrupted,  a  mass  of  absurdity  and  revolting 
licentiousness*  What  the  direct  or  reflex  effect  of  this  sensu^ 
mythol<^  was  upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers,  let  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  let  the  groves  of  Daphne,  and  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  Dea,  tell.  All  this  change  from  good  to  bad, 
from  bad  to  vile  and  contemptible,  to  licentious  and  abomi- 
nable, took  place  within  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  and 
among  nations  who  were  advancing  slowly  or  rapidly  in  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  improvement,  who  had  regular  laws  and 
literature,  and  systems  and  sects  of  philosophy — among  nations 
who,  toward  the  ending  of  that  preparatory  dispensation,  were 
the  most  civilized  and  refined  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now,  let 
us  contrast  this  inverted  and  degenerating  process  of  the  hea- 
then mind,  in  religious  knowlege  and  beuef,  with  that  which 
the  Old  Testament  affords.  \^  have  already  ^een  a  regular 
and  rapidly^eveloping  progress  of  the  simple  truths  that  were 
revealed,  as  appropriately  adapted  to  the  infant  and  unex- 

Eanded  intellect  of  man.  But  in  that  progress,  no  one  of  the 
itterest  foes  of  truth  has  ever  pretended  to  discover  any  fatal 
deviation  from  consistency  of  design,  or  unity  of  doctrine. 
That  God,  who  is  revealed  to  the  mith  of  the  world  at  first 
as  the  Creator  and  Judge,  the  denouncer  of  sin,  and  yet  the 
promiser  of  pardon  to  the  sinner,  is  the  same  throughout,  the 
one  Jehovah,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  In  the 
history  of  his  moral  government  of  the  world,  we  have  seen  the 
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means  of  adminbterinflr  it,  and  inculcatiiur  its  princqilcSy  'Wfiag 
in  different  a^es;  but  its  principles  and  doctrmes  are  wnrhaiy 
able  as  eternsQ  truth.  The  same  unsullied  holineflSy  the  same  W- 
tred  of  sin,  in  all  its  shapes,  yet  also  the  same  long^mMSmg 
mercy,  and  unboundinsr  grace,  are  manifest  in  every  book  of  tK 
Old  Testament.  The  uist  notes  of  warning  and  prqpaimtion  tbtl 
were  uttered  to  the  earth  by  the  final  messenger  m  tlie  oUdii- 
pensation,  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  that  went  befeic^ 
only  fuller  and  more  definite.  It  is  unneccsanry  to  specify 
more  particularly  this  unity  and  consbtency  of  doctrine,  or  Is 
show  now  the  system  is  miade  to  bear  upon  the  conduct,  by  t 
very  extended  and  parallel  code  of  moral  preoepla  nven  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  explained  and  inculcated  by  toe  pniplieli 
and  other  inspired  wnters.  But  the  circumstanoe  moat  worthy 
of  our  attention  is,  that  such  a  number  of  books,  composed  by 
so  many  individuals,  from  all  classes  of  society,  with  anch  di^ 
ferent  degrees  of  education,  in  such  an  immense  vjuiety  of 
situations  of  country  and  national  character,  at  such  an  in^ 
mense  distance  of  time,  from  first  to  last,  should  all  be  £Mnid, 
not  only  to  have  thoroughly  comprehended  the  system,  but  to 
have  written  each  his  part,  in  every  concdvable  way,  and 
each  in  a  style  of  his  own,  in  illustrating  and  enforcing  the 
never-swerving  principles  of  that  lofty  and  celestial  truth.  We 
have,  in  the  compass  of  this  one  volume,  examples  of  almost 
every  different  species  of  writing  which  the  most  matured  in- 
tellect of  man  lias  ever  invented  to  give  expression  to  his 
knowledge,  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  heart.  Here 
we  have  history,  comprehensive  and  universal  as  human  na- 
ture and  the  destinies  of  man — we  have  national  history  of  all 
kinds,  the  history  of  tribes  and  families,  and  even  of  indi- 
viduals, in  many  cases  descending  to  the  minutest  particulari- 
ties of  private  Ufe — we  have  legislation,  moral,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious, and  that  running  through  every  peculiarity  of  relation 
in  which  man  can  be  placed — we  have  deep  philosophical 
speculations  upon  many  of  the  great  questions  that  have  ever 
exercised  or  perplexed  the  profoundest  reasoning  powers  of 
the  human  intellect — we  have  moral  treatises,  plain  and  prai>- 
tical,  for  every-day  use  and  application,  and  profound  disqui- 
sitions into  the  moral  nature  of  man,  as  a  material  and  spiritual 
being — we  have  poetry  of  all  kinds,  from  the  loftiest  trag^y 
and  epic  to  the  common  sentiments  of  holy,  or  sinful,  or  suffer- 
ing humanity — we  have  grandeur  and  sublimity,  which  can 
find  no  rival  among  the  uninspired  productions  of  the  human 
mind — we  have  the  highest  flights  of  a  heavenly  imagination, 
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that  bears  up  the  soul  in  its  celestial  soaring,  infinitely  above 
all  the  fliffbts  of  the  heathen  muse — and  we  have  the  ardent 
and  holy  breathings  of  the  heart,  in  all  its  variously  diversified 
moods;  then,  over  all  and  through  all^  we  have  the  majestic 
and  terrible,  or  the  comforting  and  soothing  voice  of  prophecy, 
eoanecting  the  first  with  the  last,  the  future  and  the  present 
with  the  past,  heaven  with  earth,  and  the  conduct  of  nations 
and  individuals,  with  the  yet  unaccomplished  purposes  of  God. 
Now,  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  not  onlv  one  consistent 
system  of  doctrine,  but  one  unbroken  unity  oi  design,  pervad- 
ing the  whole  of  this  book,  all  mutually  subservient  and  bear- 
ing upon  one  grand  fact,  to  be  accomplished  in  the  distant  fu* 
tare — when  we  consider,  moreover,  that  these  very  varied  writ- 
ings were  composed  in  the  long  period  of  one  thousand  years,  by 
aTOUt  thirty  difierent  authors,  taken  from  both  extremes  of  the 
sodal  scale,  the  patriarch,  the  le^lator,  the  noble,  the  gor- 
geous monarch,  the  wandering  shepherd,  or  the  homeless  and 
ascetic  and  persecuted  prophet-r-it  is  impossible  not  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  harmonizmg  spirit  of  unity,  which  animates 
and  breathes  through  all,  is  a  spirit  of  celestial  orLrin.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  intimation,  from  any  history  of  the  human 
mind,  that  such  an  astonishing  unity  could  ever  have  had  its 
birth  from  the  ever-jarring  <H>erations  of  human  reason  when 
left  to  itself.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  themselves  is 
no  exception.  Had  the  great  and  neariy  univenal  changes  of 
the  public  mind  among  that  people  given  forth,  in  permanent 
shape,  its  successive  set  of  opinions  and  beliefs,  and  had  all 
these  been  collected  into  one  volume,  or  added  to  the  Canon 
of  their  authorised  and  sanctioned  books,  we  would  have  had 
as  irreconcileable  discrepancies  as  are  met  with  in  the  succes- 
sive productions  of  all  other  nations,  or  in  the  productions  of 
the  mind  of  any  one  age  of  any  one  people.  Jeroboam  and  his 
successors,  however,  as  fieir  as  we  know,  never  once  attempted 
to  adulterate  the  book,  against  whose  statutes  they  were  so 
directly  sinning;  neither  are  they,  nor  the  fidse  prophets  who 
abounded,  ever  accused  of  adding  to  that  volume  any  of  their 
idolatrous  comments.  And  when  the  Canon  was  closed  by  the 
addition  of  the  last  leaf  of  heaven's  authenticate  revelation, 
though  various  sects  arose,  and  multitudes  of  comments  began 
to  be  collected,  none  of  their  authors  ever  attempted  to  incor- 
porate these  with,  or  even  add  them  to,  the  volume  they  pre- 
tended to  explain.  Like  the  unsewed  garment  of  Him  to 
whom  all  trutn  bears  witness,  and  who  was  the  impersonated 
essence  of  truth,  it  was  seen  and  felt  by  all  to  be  a  fabric  of 
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divine  workmanship,  which  could  admit  of  no  Imman  Bddhi«i 
as  it  needed  none.  We  need  not  say  how  totaDy  diffineiit  tUi 
undivided  unity,  this  constantly  increaiiD|f  and  minumloai  \m- 
mony  of  plan,  is  from  any  thing  that  heiShen  antiqnity  or  ha- 
man  ingenuity  has  ever  produced;  we  need  not  ev«n  say  how 
amazingly  different  it  is  from  the  unseemly  diairnsinns  and 
irreconoleable  discrepancies  whidiy  among  CSuistum  diviM 
of  different  sects  and  ages,  and  even  of  the  same  age^  have  loC 
and  disfigured  the  indivisible  and  unpatehed  lobe  of  cekstiil 
truth. 

We  had  designed  to  illustrate  this  harmonioua  unity  of  sys- 
tem, by  showing  how  the  various  ceremonial  obaervancei^  and 
civil  institutions,  and  moral  precepts,  were  in  perfect  consist- 
ence with  and  subserviency  to  the  rest  of  that  government,  and 
the  proved  character  of  the  human  mind  in  thoae  early  ages. 
These  were  not  intended  merely  to  be  the  gorgeoua  and  out- 
ward show  of  a  splendid  ceremonial,  or  the  usual  detail  of  die 
ordinary  enactments  of  a  restrictive  and  prohibitive  code,  or 
the  common  precepts  of  a  methodized  system  of  morala.  Thae 
was  all  this,  out  tnere  was  greatly  more.  The  world,  over  all 
its  extent,  had  fully  proved  that  it  lost  all  right  iden  of  the 
government  of  God  over  his  rational  creatures*  Every  man 
seemed  to  do  what  pleased  himself,  and  to  take  the  natund 
suggestions  of  his  own  fieuicy  as  the  rule  of  truth,  and  the  crav- 
ing emotions  of  his  own  heart  as  the  rule  of  his  moral  oondnct 
Truth  and  virtue  were,  indeed,  banished  from  the  earth,  and 
the  law  of  God  was  utterly  unknown,  in  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  spirituality.  In  this  wonderful  system,  men,  we  observe 
a  mighty  and  wisely  combined  scheme,  to  impress  again  and 
preserve  for  over  this  rapidly  vanishing  conviction  of  uie  ever- 
present  power  of  God's  government,  and  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  his  law  to  the  neart  and  conscience.  That  length- 
ened and  particular  series  of  external  rites  and  bodily  observ- 
ances, of  apparently  mere  ceremony,  coming  with  the  unques* 
tioncd  sanction  of  God's  manifested  authority,  was  intended  to 
teach,  and  to  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  tiie  people,  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  of  bodily  service,  the  first  step 
of  the  principle  of  actual  obedience.  Then  this  principle  of 
the  truth  was  elevated  another  step,  and  extended,  by  innumer- 
able ramifications,  through  all  the  relations  of  civil  hie,  in  mat- 
ters of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  This,  again,  by  an  easy  pro- 
cess, brought  the  unused  mind  to  the  fundamental  elements 
and  broad  basis  of  an  eternal  morality,  upon  which,  and  in  the 
practice  of  which,  it  was  made  to  feel  its  spiritual  connexion 
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with  a  future  state,  with  immortality,  with  heaven  and  God. 
The  whole  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  b  evidently  intended  to 
bear  upon  this  point  of  elevating  and  spiritualizing  the  mind, 
though  its  author  was  honoured  only  to  lay  the  wide  and  divinely 
planned  foundations,  and  prepare  for  the  future  structure;  just 
as  he  was  honoured  only  to  lead  that  people  to  the  borders  of 
the  long-desired  land  of  promise,  and  to  see  its  glory  and  riches 
from  arar.  But  the  whole  of  that  celestial  and  hving  super- 
structure was  in  perfect  and  visibly  advandng  harmony  with 
the  original  plan. 

Having  extended  our  argument,  however,  so  far,  the  only 
thing  we  can  now  do,  is  to  show  the  preparatory  nature  and 
designed  bearing  of  the  whole  of  the  system  of  tne  Old  Tes- 
tament upon  the  perfected  and  promised  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  very  nature  of  the  religion  was  local,  and  limited, 
and  partial.  Its  design  was  to  preserve  truth  on  the  earth,  till 
mankind  had  been  tried,  in  their  folly  and  in  their  wisdom, 
whether  they  would  or  could,  of  themselves,  search  after  and 
discover  God,  and  truth  and  happiness,  by  separating  and 
fencing  off,  with  an  impenetrable  barrier,  a  chosen  body  of 
witnesses  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  promises,  and  receive 
the  successive  additions  which  were  to  be  made  to  it,  and  so 
be  able  to  verify  the  whole  to  the  world,  when  the  time  for  its 
universal  extension  should  be  come.  The  religion  of  truth,  in 
its  fiill  perfection,  from  its  very  nature,  and  in  the  will  of  God, 
was  intended  for  all  the  world  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings; 
but  many  of  the  rites  of  this  preparatory  plan  could  only  l>e 
intended  for  a  limited  extent  of  the  earth.  Yet  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  selection,  it  was  announced  to  Abraham 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the 
earth.  Tlie  sceptre  of  separate  power  was  not  to  depart  from 
that  people  till  Shiloh  came,  to  whom  the  gathering  of  the 
nations  should  be.     Moses  announced  that  another  and  a 

E eater  prophet  should  arise  after  him,  to  whom  they  should 
ten  in  every  thing.  To  David  it  was  declared,  that  to  one 
of  his  descendants  tne  heathen  should  be  diven  for  an  inheri- 
tance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earm  for  a  possession. 
In  &ct,  almost  every  one  of  the  prophets  speak  of^  the  abro- 
gation of  these  temporary  institutions,  and  of  the  covenant 
made  with  their  fathers  at  Sinai — of  days  of  glory  and  universal 
dominion — of  days  when  all  men  should  know  the  Lord,  and 
his  law  should  be  written  in  their  hearts — when  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house  should  be  established  upon  the  the  hills, 

and  all  nations  should  flow  into  it. 
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Now,  this  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  this  umvenAl  extenm 
of  the  truth  to  all  nations,  is  altogether  inoonsisteiit  with  the 
constant  permanence  of  that  system  of  locftl  ceremonies  sad 
necessarily  limited  rites.  The  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of 
this  partial  and  limited  demonstration  of  the  moral  gofen- 
ment  of  God  wc  have  already  seen,  and  thence  coodiided 
the  divinity  of  its  origin.  And  when  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world,  when  that  preperatDry  system  wn 
designed  and  predicted  to  end,  as  uniTersally  sendmg  up  die 
call  of  erring  and  suffering  humanity  to  the  throne  of  Iies> 
yen  for  a  more  pow*erful  and  holier  pnnciple  of  direcdng  tnidi 
than  man  had  been  able  to  devise — when  we  look  at  the  niia- 
ous  and  judgment-shaking,  or  overthrow  of  all  the  most  andent 
g^ovemments  of  the  world,  we  will  be  led  to  the  condonoa 
mat  thb  was  the  most  appropriate  period  chosen  in  the  ooim- 
cil  of  heaven  to  open  up  to  perishing  and  self-ruined  man  the 
fountains  of  eternal  and  hc^ng  truth.  From  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  the  colossal  and  iron  tresd 
of  despotic  and  unresisted  power  had  trampled  down  the  secure 
and  hitherto  unexplored  forest  and  mountain  wildernesses  of 
barbarism.  And  though  that  corrupt  and  decaying  age  of 
Roman  greatness  could  teach  almost  nothing  noble  or  good, 
still  in  the  providence  of  that  eternal  wisdom,  which  uses  the 
designs  of  the  worst  to  execute  and  advance  its  own  schemes, 
the  highway  of  the  nations  w*a8  thus  opened  up  for  the  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  of  an  army  of  conquerors  and  dvilizers,  ¥mose 
victories  and  triumphs,  under  the  captainship  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  are  yet  to  reconvert  this  Aceldama,  this  blood-stained 
earth,  into  the  Paradise  of  Eden,  where  God  himself  shall  de- 
light, as  he  has  also  promised,  to  dwell. 

We  say  then,  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation bears  upon  it  a  multitude  of  undoubted  marks  of  di- 
vine wisdom  and  goodness;  that  without  it  mankind  would 
have  been  totally  given  over  to  gross  ignorance  and  barbarous 
idolatry,  that  a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  man,  would  have 
been  for  ever  lost;  and  the  inhabitants  of  earth  capable  of  loftiest 
ascent  and  unlimited  spiritual  improvement  would  have,  gradu- 
ally or  rapidly,  but  still  irrecoverai)ly,  sunk  into  a  state  of  sa- 
vage brutishness,  perhaps  more  hateful,  and  certainly  more 
ferocious,  than  that  of  tne  beasts  that  perish.  We  are  fully 
aware,  indeed,  that  the  shallow-minded,  or  even  the  profound 
reasoners,  arguing  upon  the  probable  destinies  of  the  world, 
from  the  acknowledged  occasional  efficiency  of  principles,  which 
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8eem  or  are  assumed  to  be  of  mere  human  discovery,  or  of  the 
demonstration  of  natural  reason,  will  represent  sucn  an  asser- 
tion as  the  effect  of  narrow  and  prejudiced  bigotry.  But 
looking  at  the  history  of  this  world's  doings  and  researches  in 
the  way  of  moral  truth,  as  these  are  represented  to  us  in  that 
history  of  humanity,  which  we  trust  we  have  proved  lays  un- 
questionable claims  to  have  come  from  the  records  of  eternal 
truth,  we  cannot  come  to  any  other  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Christianity,  dispensed  by  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles,  was 
truly  the  salt  of  the  perishing  and  corrupting  earth.  Those 
elementary  truths,  wmch  from  the  beginnmg  were  thrust  upon 
the  reluctant  minds  of  the  self-deifying  inhabitants  of  this 
earth  by  terrible  judgments,  certainly  preservetl  the  vanishing 
light  oi  life  in  the  memory  and  belief  of  man.  The  great 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  material  and  moral  world,  maintained 
that  light  of  truth  amon^  us  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
and  making  known  to  all  created  intelligence,  as  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  the  grand  principle  of  his  moral  rule,  that  jus- 
tice and  mercy  meet  together,  righteousness  and  truth  em- 
brace each  other.  This  great  and  all-important  character  of 
the  eternal  Jehovah,  the  only  true  God,  is  continually,  and 
in  a  countless  variety  of  shapes,  brought  forth  in  fuller  and 
more  convincing  development,  as  we  trace  downward  the 
history  of  this  heaven-preserved  truth;  and  at  last,  those  types 
and  shadows  of  spiritual  things,  which,  like  the  ever-bummg 
lamps  of  the  temple,  having  the  oil  of  heaven  poured  into 
them,  served  to  give  light  to  man  in  the  dark  night,  or  dim 
dawn  of  truth,  were  all  removed,  when  the  Eternal  Sun  of 
unborrowed  light  and  truth  rose  upon  the  world,  and  brought 
life  and  immortality  clearly  to  light  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 
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ON 


THE    DIVINE    AUTHORITY 


or  THE 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 


BY  DAVID  BOGUE,  D.  D. 


ThcM  thing!  are  written  thmt  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  through  his  name. 

John  xz.  31. 
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SHORT  MEMOIR  OF  DR  BOGUE. 


This  distinguished  minister  of  Christ  was  bom  on  the  1st  of 
March  1750.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Bogue,  Esq. 
of  ELalydown,  Berwickshire,  and  Margaret  Swanston.  The 
exemplary  attention  discovered  by  this  pious  couple  in  edu- 
cating a  numerous  family,  consisting  of  twelve  children,  was 
abundantly  rewarded  in  the  delight  which  the  superior  excel- 
lence and  usefulness  of  their  son  David  afforded  them  in 
their  declining  years.  He  endeared  himself,  indeed,  to  his 
fether's  house,  both  as  a  dutiful  son,  and  as  an  affectionate 
sympathizing  brother. 

Having  learned  the  elements  of  classical  literature  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Eyemouth,  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where,  during  eight  or  nine  sessions,  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  and  success  to  the  study,  first,  of 
languages  and  philosophy,  and  then  of  theology. 

in  early  life  he  removed  to  England,  to  assist  his  country- 
man, the  Uev.  William  Smith,  in  teaching  his  school  at  Cam- 
berwell,  and  in  preaching  to  his  congregation.  Silver  Street, 
London.  Providence,  however,  soon  directed  his  steps  to 
Gosport,  Hants,  where  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  his  predecessor.  An  open  division,  which  had 
taken  place  some  time  prior  to  the  vacancy,  was  now,  ow- 
ing in  a  great  degree  to  Mr  Bogue's  evangelical  preaching 
and  salutary  counsels,  effectually  nealed;  and  the  separation 
terminated  in  a  manner  honourable  to  all  concerned. 

Invested  with  the  responsible  office  of  a  Christian  pastor, 
he  bent  his  mind  indefatigably  to  reading  and  composition. 
His  lamp  went  not  out  by  night.  While  yet  exempt  trom  the 
cares  of  a  family,  and  the  labours  of  tuition,  he  laid  up,  by  in- 
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cessant  industry,  those  stores  of  knowledge  which  future  occa- 
sions would  require.  His  reading  lay  chiefly  in  the  line  of 
Biblical  literature  and  foreign  divinity,  in  which  his  library 
was  particularly  rich. 

With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  the  in- 
crease of  his  usefulness,  he  also  spent  some  time  in  travelling 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  made  a  vidt  to  Paris,  and 
from  France  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  and  visited  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  that  interesting  country,  which  had  been 
the  asylum  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  seat  c^  sacred  science. 

On  his  return  from  this  continental  excursion,  he  devoted 
all  his  acquirements  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  his  na- 
tive land.  By  his  zeal  and  influence  he  roused  his  oongregsr 
tion,  who  had  previously  occupied  a  small  and  unpleasantly 
situated  meeting-house,  to  erect,  in  an  eligible  spot,  a  spacious 
and  handsome  chapel. 

In  the  year  1788,  he  received  the  hand  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Uffin^ton,  whose  father  was  well  known  in  London  as  an 
able  defender  of  evangelical  truth,  and  who  herself,  adding 
eminent  piety  to  natural  talents  and  elegant  acoomplishments, 
proved  an  excellent  partner. 

Soon  after  his  nuuriage,  at  the  request  of  the  benevolent 
Greorge  Welch,  Esq.,  banker,  of  London,  Dr  Bogue  under- 
took the  care  of  an  academy  for  preparing  young  men  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  destitute  places  of  the  country;  and  his 
conduct  in  this  new  capacity  g^ve  entire  satisfaction. 

About  this  time,  in  common  with  many  other  persons  of 
benevolent  and  ardent  minds,  he  was  mightily  encouraged,  by 
the  extraordinary  event  of  the  French  revolution,  to  entertain 
animating  hopes  regarding  the  ultimate  amelioration  of  the 
human  family;  but  his  expectations  related  principally  to  their 
highest  interests,  and  he  looked  to  nobler  expedients  than 
those  contemplated  by  the  mere  politician  and  prdlanthropist. 

His  memory  is  entitled  to  lasting  veneration,  as  one  of  the 
most  active  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  llie 
very  first  publication  connected  with  the  rise  of  that  institu- 
tion, was  an  Address  to  the  Professors  of  the  Gospel,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Bogue  of  Gosport,  published  in  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  for  September  1794.  He  subsequently  took  sweet 
counsel  with  others  likeminded  with  himself,  in  forming  an 
outline  of  regulations  and  measures,  first  at  Bristol,  snd  after- 
wards in  London.  At  the  great  meeting  held  in  the  metro- 
polis, in  September  1795,  he  preached  the  last  of  six  appro- 
priate sermons  that  were  then  delivered.     Taking  for  his  text 
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Hag.  i.  2-5,  he  stated,  and  conflidered  most  judiciously  and 
powerfully,  the  various  objections  that  might  be  urged  against 
a  Mission  to  the  Heathen.  The  following  sentences  from 
this  sermon  well  deserve  to  be  quoted  as  a  happy  specimen 
of  his  missionary  ardour : — 

*^  Had  I  a  son  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  who  was  quali- 
fied for  the  office,  I  should  feel  the  most  delicious  sensations 
at  seeing  him  offer  himself  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  and 
embark  for  India,  or  some  remote  island  in  the  most  distant 
sea.  I  should  think  him  better  provided  for  than  if  he  went 
to  Hindostan,  under  the  most  powerful  patronage,  with  the 
fidrest  prospect  of  affluence  and  honours.  And  should  he  at 
some  future  time  return  for  a  season,  and,  in  giving  you  an 
account  of  his  ministry,  be  able  to  say  to  you,  ^  There  are 
hundreds  of  persons  in  the  place  from  which  I  came,  who  have 
been  converted  by  the  ministry  of  the  word;  and  whom  God 
hath  honoured  me  to  turn  from  idols,  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  Ood,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  fW>m  heaven,  even  Jesus 
who  delivereth  us  from  the  wrath  to  come,'  I  should  esteem  it 
a  greater  honour  to  myself,  and  a  greater  happiness  to  him, 
than  if  he  were  to  visit  his  native  land  with  the  princely  trea- 
sures and  the  eastern  splendour  of  a  Hastings  or  a  Clive." 

At  the  distance  of  eleven  years,  he  preached  another  sermon 
before  the  Society,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  May  1806. 
He  then  addressed  his  deeply-interested  hearers,  witn  much 
judgment  and  energy,  on  *'  the  Duty  of  Christians  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  the  Jews."  When  it  was  resolved,  after  a  second 
body  of  missionaries  had  been  sent  out  to  the  South  Seas,  to 
estaDlish  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  individuals  chosen 
to  labour  among  the  heathen,  Dr  Bogue's  eminent  and  varied 
qualifications,  joined  to  his  previous  experience  as  a  tutor,  re- 
commended hmi  to  the  Directors  as  the  person  in  all  respects 
proper  to  preside  over  that  important  institution.  In  the  year 
1816,  too,  he  accompanied  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr  Bennett, 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  service  of  the  So- 
ciety. From  the  moment  of  the  formation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  he  devoted  himself  to  its  interests  with 
inextinguishable  zeal.  The  numerous  joumies,  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  empire,  he  undertook  in  its  behsdf,  the  miles  he 
travelled,  and  the  sums  he  collected,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
specify.  His  presence  every  where  commanded  veneration, 
while  his  ministry  and  counsels  gave  a  profitable  direction  to 
the  pubUc  mind. 

A  few  years  prior  to  his  death,  it  pleased  God  to  afflict  him 
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\^ith  repeated  domestic  bereavements.  He  lost  several  sou 
ill  succession :  Mrs  Bogue  herself  followed  them  to  the  gnre. 
Uut  in  each  of  tliese  visitations,  how  painful  soever,  he  recog- 
nised the  appointment  of  a  Father,  who  is  invariably  wise,  and 
just,  and  good;  and  he  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
re-union  in  the  world  of  spirits.  His  ministry  became  marked 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man  on  the  threshold  of  heaven.  The  last 
Sabbath  he  pre«iched  in  his  own  pulpit,  he  delivered  a  solemn 
discourse  on  the  apostolic  benediction,  ^^  The  grace  of  oor 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Amen/'  The  week  after, 
he  took  a  missionary  tour  into  Warwickshire,  and  expressed 
much  satisfaction  in  his  interviews  with  the  churches  and  min- 
isters of  Christ.  On  his  rctuni  tdvGosport,  his  place  of  wor- 
ship, which  had  been  shut  up  for  repairs,  not  being  ready  to 
receive  him,  he  officiated  in  tne  vestiy.  Hie  afternoon  of  his 
last  Sabbath  there,  he  discoursed  on  "  Enoch  walked  with 
God ;"  and  in  the  evening  on  the  remaining  words  of  the  verse, 
^^  And  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  This  was  the  last  ser- 
mon he  ever  preached,  and  with  it  he  closed,  among  his  be- 
loved people,  the  labours  of  forty-eight  years. 

The  Tuesday  following,  October  18,  1825,  he  went  to 
Brighton  to  attend  the  anniversary  of  the  Sussex  Auxiliary 
Missionary  Meeting.  He  offered  up  the  prayer  before  sermon, 
which  was  preached  in  Mr  Goulty's  chapel,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Clayton.  But  this  evening  he  was  seized  with  a  new  attack 
of  a  painful  complaint,  to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been 
subject,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  medical  assistance  could  effect, 
the  disorder  alarmingly  increased.  Next  day,  when  a  near 
relative  gently  intimated  to  him  the  unfavourable  opinion 
which  the  medical  men  entertained  of  his  case,  he  received  the 
information  with  his  accustomed  composure,  and  only  said, 
"  Well,  my  dear,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  He  then 
desired  that  the  thirty-second  Psalm  should  be  read  to  him ; 
after  which  he  offered  up  a  fervent  and  afifectionate  prayer  on 
behalf  of  the  8ur>'iving  members  of  his  family,  distinctly  com- 
mending each  of  them  by  name  to  God,  with  petitions  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  each. 

Amid  the  pains  of  his  dying  bed,  he  expressed  a  firm  de- 
pendence on  the  Saviour,  saying,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed."  When  a  friend  reminded  him  of  these  words,  "  I 
will  never  leave  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee;"  he  replied, 
"  O  that  promise  is  of  the  highest  character."  His  heart  con- 
tinued alive  to  the  great  cause  of  missions.     To  several  bre- 
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thren  who  visited  him,  he  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  showed  peculiar 
pleasure  in  observing  the  talents  and  zeal  displayed  by  young 
men  in  this  cause.  Having,  like  the  pious  patriarchs  of  old, 
blessed  his  children,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  which  conti- 
nued all  the  following  night;  and  on  Tuesday  morning,  Octo- 
ber 25,  about  nine  o'clock,  he  peacefully  departed  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  his  Redeemer,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Gosport  on  Thursday,  November 
3,  and  was  conducted  with  great  solemnity.  His  death  was 
deeply  lamented  as  a  severe  stroke  not  only  to  his  family  and 
congregation,  but  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  to 
the  church  of  Christ  at  large. 

Dr  Bogue  published  a  variety  of  occasional  sermons,  in- 
cluding the  Nature  and  Importance  of  a  Good  Education,  a 
Funeral  Sermon  for  Mr  J.  W.  Lobb  of  Southampton,  and  a 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  three  Missionaries  in  India,  preached 
at  Gosport  in  1811.  His  principal  works,  however,  are 
A  History  of  Dissenters,  in  four  volumes  (of  which  he  and 
Dr  Bennett  were  joint  authors),  his  large  and  very  instructive 
volume  of  Discourses  on  the  Millennium,  and  his  excellent 
Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  in  conclusion,  that  the  French 
Translator  of  this  Essay,  in  his  Preface,  pronounces  a  high 
eulogy  on  it,  as  arranged  "  with  admirable  method,"  contain- 
ing the  "  essence  of  all  that  former  authors  have  written  on 
this  subject,"  and  as  peculiarly  characterised  by  "  the  spirit 
of  gentleness,  affection,  and  philanthropy,  which  it  breathes 
ttroughout." 

D.  F. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  following  Tr^tide  was  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the 
LfOndon  Missionary  Society.  That  zealous  and  active  body 
resolved,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  May  1800,  to  print  a  very 
laree  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  use  of  the  people 
of  Trance.  On  conridering  the  wide  spread  of  infidelity  in 
that  country,  it  was  thought  it  would  be  for  their  edification, 
to  aoomnpBiiy  it  with  an  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  The  office  was 
assigned  to  me,  and  it  was  accepted  by  me.  The  difficulty  of 
it  was  felt,  when  it  was  too  late  to  retract;  and  I  blushed  to 
think  that  I  should  have  dared  to  take  up  the  pen  on  a  theme, 
to  which  many  of  the  first  men  in  the  republic  of  letters  for 
talents,  learning,  and  goodness,  had  bent  the  whole  strength 
of  their  mind.  However,  I  had  undertaken  the  task,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed.  One  thing  gave  me  encourage- 
ment, as  it  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the  work,  namely,  that 
though  there  were  many  books  of  the  highest  excellence  on 
die  evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  not  one  was  suited  to 
our  views;  and  a  treatise  more  appropriate  to  the  particular 
object  was  needed  to  answer  the  present  purpose.  Such  a  trear 
tkie  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  furnish. 

1  have  endeavoured  to  keep  alwajrs  iii  view  the 

persons  tor  whose  benefit  it  was  intended.  Deists  are  the  men 
addressed.  Ath^ts  I  leave  entirely  out  of  the  question.  To 
propose  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  to  men  who  cannot  read 
the  existence  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation,  is  perdere  et 
oleum  et  operam  (is  to  lose  both  cost  and  labour) 

It  has  been  my  study  to  select  those  arguments,  of  which  a 
person  may  see  the  force  by  reading  the  New  Testament;  and 
to  it  has  been  my  constant  appeal.  Such  proofs  as  required  a 
critical  skill  in  languages  or  iiistory,  did  not  appear  suited  to 
the  occasion.     As  the  Essay  should  suit  the  mass,  as  well  as 
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The  foUowinpr  Trgatide  was  drawn  up  at  the  requ^t  of  the 
Lfondon  Missionary  Society.  That  zealous  and  active  body 
resolved,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  May  1800,  to  print  a  very 
large  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  use  of  the  people 
of  Trance.  On  conridering  the  wide  spread  of  infidelity  in 
that  country,  it  was  thought  it  would  be  for  their  edification, 
to  accompany  it  with  an  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  The  office  was 
assigned  to  me,  and  it  was  accepted  by  me.  The  difficulty  of 
it  was  felt,  when  it  was  too  late  to  retract;  and  I  blushed  to 
think  that  I  should  have  dared  to  take  up  the  pen  on  a  theme, 
to  which  many  of  the  first  men  in  the  republic  of  letters  for 
talents,  learning,  and  goodness,  had  bent  the  whole  strength 
of  their  mind.  However,  I  had  undertaken  the  task,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed.  One  thing  gave  me  encourage- 
ment, as  it  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the  work,  namely,  tnat 
though  there  were  many  books  of  the  highest  excellence  on 
the  evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  not  one  was  suited  to 
our  views;  and  a  treatise  more  appropriate  to  the  particular 
object  was  needed  to  answer  the  present  purpose.  Such  a  trea- 
tise it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  furnish. 

1  have  endeavoured  to  keep  alwajrs  iii  view  the 

persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended.  Deists  are  the  men 
addressed.  Atheists  I  leave  entirely  out  of  the  question.  To 
propose  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  to  men  who  cannot  read 
the  existence  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation,  is  perdere  et 
oleum  et  operam  (is  to  lose  both  cost  and  labour) 

It  has  been  my  study  to  select  those  arguments,  of  which  a 
person  may  see  tne  force  by  reading  the  New  Testament;  and 
to  it  has  been  my  constant  appeal.  Such  proofs  as  required  a 
critical  skill  in  languages  or  nistory,  did  not  appear  suited  to 
the  occadon.     As  the  Essay  should  suit  the  mass,  as  well  as 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Immortality  is  the  glory  of  man:  take  it  away,  and  he  ainka 
into  insignificance.  Iney  debase  human  nature,  who  consider 
death  as  the  close  of  their  existence.  But  you  shudder  at  the 
degrading  thought;  and,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  truth,  deem  yourselves  formed  for  eternity.  Cherish  the 
vast  idea;  and  aspire  afiter  a  happiness  which  will  never  end. 

Will  you  permit  a  friend,  though  unknown,  to  solicit  your 
attention  to  a  book  which  was  written  with  the  godlike  design 
of  raising  you  to  the  perfection  of  your  nature  and  to  happi- 
ness, by  conducting  you  to  God  ?  The  book  d^nands  exami- 
nation, and  represents  it  as  criminal  in  men,  if  they  refuse 
to  weigh  its  evidence  and  its  contents  in  the  balance  ca  impar- 
tial reason,  and  give  it  that  reception  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Do  not  turn  away  with  disdam,  and  say,  ^^  I  will  not  read 
it."  That  is  not  the  language  of  wisdom.  The  book  claims 
its  origin  from  God;  and  its  object  is  to  teadi  you  how  to 
serve  him,  and  how  to  attain  the  highest  felicity r*^^^  But  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  true."  Millions  have  read  and  acknowledged 
its  truth; — among  these  have  been  the  most  conscientious  of 
men^  and  the  first  luminaries  of  science,  than  whom  none  were 
ever  better  qualified  to  examine  its  nature  and  excellence;  and 
they  had  no  worldly  interest  to  serve  bv  professing  to  bdieve 
the  gospel.  When  a  Bacon,  a  Pascal,  a  Boyle,  a  Newton, 
a  Locke,  and  a  Leibnitz,  have  examined  and  received  Chris- 
tianity as  true,  can  you  call  yourselves  impartial  inquirers  af- 
ter truth  and  happiness,  if  you  refuse  to  examine? 

It  is  not  required  that  vou  should  believe  because  they  be- 
lieved; but  that  you  would  examine  what  they  believed  to  be 
truth,  and  the  most  important  truth.  I  entreat  you  to  read 
the  New  Testament.  Till  then,  you  cannot  possibly  know 
whether  it  is  to  be  rejected  or  received.    A  cursory  reading  b 
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not  sufficient :  it  reauires  a  repeated  penual  and  diligent  ididf, 
that  you  may  clearly  perceive  its  scope,  its  desigii,  its  gaeai 
principles,  and  particular  truths.  Withoat  this,  to  cafl  yoo^ 
self  either  Christian  or  Deist,  would  be  alike  unbeoomiog  anl 
unreasonable;  for  you  are  not  qualified  to  juda;e  of  its  moib) 
and  cannot  with  justice  either  approve  or  oonctemn.  Witkrat 
reading  and  understanding  the  ^ew  Testament,  either  of  tk 
names  will  cover  him  who  wears  it,  not  with  honour,  but  istA 
disgrace.     A  man  of  reason  will  examine  before  he  decides. 

L.ct  the  examination  be  conducted  with  impartiality.  Cluii- 
tianity  desires  no  bias  in  her  favour  till  examination  take  place: 
all  she  requires  is,  (and  is  it  not  reasonable?)  that  no  prejudioe 
should  be  entertained  to  her  disadvantage.  She  calls  yoa  to 
banish  levity  when  you  begin  to  read;  to  proceed  with  seriouA- 
ness  of  mind;  and  to  summon  up  all  the  energies  of  the  soul 
to  the  work.  The  inquiry,  she  says,  is  of  infimte  importance; 
and  your  happiness  in  a  future  state  depends  upon  the  isnie. 
Will  it,  then,  be  unsuitable,  before  you  proceed,  to  offer  up  a 
supplication  to  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  oometh  down 
every  good  and  perfect  gift;  tnat  he  would  illuminate  your 
understanding  to  perceive  the  truth;  and  incline  your  heart  to 
embrace  it,  wherever  it  may  be  found?  If  some  of  the  most 
eminent  sages  of  Greece  thought  that  they  stood  in  need  of 
divine  wisdom,  in  matters  of  importance,  you  will  not  wonder 
that  you  are  urged  to  seek  it  from  the  same  source. 

True  Religion  is  the  thing  sought  for;  and  it  will  be  al- 
lowed that  it  ought  to  teach  us  not  only  what  God  is,  but  how 
he  is  to  be  worsnipped  and  served — ^in  what  manner  we  may 
be  admitted  to  enjoy  his  friendship — and  how  we  may  do  the 
things  which  please  him.  A  religion  which  does  not  give  us 
information  on  these  subjects,  is  entirely  insufficient.  That  a 
revelation  from  C^od  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  has  been  a 
common  sentiment  among  manlund :  let  him  who  would  deny 
the  necessity  of  it,  take  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the  wori^ 
and  of  the  history  of  man.  What  nation  in  a  state  of  nature, 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  civilized  or  barbarous,  has  pre- 
served itself  from  sinking  into  gross  idolatry?  Not  an  excep- 
tion can  be  found,  unless  it  be  among  those  rude  tribes,  which 
are  so  stupid  that  no  traces  of  religion  are  to  be  discovered 
among  them. — Wherever  idolatry  reigns,  it  is  an  evident  proof, 
that  men  have  stumbled  and  fsdlen  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  temple;  and  have  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  a  sight 
of  the  proper  object  of  worship.  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
God  has  been  uniformly  attended  with  ignorance  of  man's 
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duty  and  condition,  and  of  a  future  state  of  bein^;  and,  as  may 
naturally  be  expected,  with  the  most  dreadful  depravity  of 
manners,  and  the  prevalence  of  every  vice.  Let  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  heathen  world  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  the  1st  chapter,  from  the  20th  verse  to  the  end,  be 
compared  with  the  most  authentic  documents  of  the  state  of 
morab  among  the  pa^an  nations  of  antiquity,  or  those  of  mo- 
dem times,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  portrait  drawn  by 
the  apostle  is  not  overcharged  in  its  colours,  but  is  a  perfect 
likeness  of  the  original. 

Were  this  an  abstract  question,  an  answer  might  be  more 
difficulty  and  less  satisfactory:  but  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  and 
the  multitude  of  idolaters  in  every  heathen  land  proclaims  the 
necessity  of  a  divine  revelation.  To  allege  that  Socrates  and 
Plato,  by  the  strength  of  reason,  discovered  many  noble  prin- 
ciples of  religious  truth,  does  not  solve  the  objection.*  The 
question  is,  not  what  a  few  persons  of  superior  genius  have 
been  able  to  do,  but  to  find  a  rule  of  life  for  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. That  they  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it  for  them- 
selves; or,  if  any  have  discovered  it,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  render  it  so  far  of  use  as  to  banish  idolatry  from  a  single 
city  (and  they  had  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  to  do  it 
in),  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  modem  China  and  Hin- 
dostan,  afford  sufficient  proof.  If,  then,  men  are  to  be  made 
wise,  and  good,  and  happy  by  the  knowledge,  and  worship, 
and  service  of  God,  a  divine  revelation  is  absolutely  necessary. 

That  the  possibility  of  a  revelation  was  ever  called  in  ques- 
tion, may  justly  excite  surprise.  If  men  can  convey  their  ideas 
to  each  other,  cannot  God  convey  his  to  them?  If  we  can  send 
a  message  by  one  man  to  another,  or  to  many,  cannot  God 
employ  men  as  messengers  in  revealinj^  his  will  to  men  ? 

Arguing  from  the  nature  of  God,  there  is  likewise  a  proba- 
bility of  Sk  divine  revelation:  his  goodness  and  man's  felicity 
unite  in  its  support.  If  religion  be  lost  on  earth,  who  can  asr 
sert  it  to  be  improbable  that  God  will  restore  it  ?  '^The  frequent 
pretensions  which  have  been  made  to  a  revelation  from  God, 
and  the  reception  they  have  met  with,  shows  that  it  is  a  sen- 
timent congenial  to  the  human  mind. 

*  Even  Socrates  and  Plato  were  idolaters;  they  conformed,  and  ad^ 
vised  others  to  conform,  to  the  religion  of  their  country — to  gross  idola- 
try and  absurd  superstition.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  former,  who  is 
accounted  the  wisest  and  the  best  man  of  pagan  antiquity,  was  to  ofier  a 
code  to  Esculapius.  If  the  wisest  and  the  most  learned  were  so  blind, 
what  must  the  foolish  and  the  ignorant  be? 
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The  business  then,  is  to  endeavour  to  find  out,  whether 
God  hcut  (MctuaUy  given  a  revelation  of  bis  will  to  man ;  and 
(you  will  perliaps  add)  among  various  pretenrions,  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  imposture.  Here  b  a  book  which  professes 
to  contain  what  we  seek  for;  but  you  say,  ^^  Let  us  attend  to 
the  claims  of  the  numerous  candidates.*'  This,  however,  is  na 
such  Herculean  labour  as  you  imagine.  The  thing  sought  af- 
ter is  a  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION,  or  a  systcm  which  professes  to  be 
designed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  whole  human  race;  and 
no  other  will  answer  the  purpose,  w  hatever  its  merit  may  be. 
To  this  honour  not  one  of  the  Pagan  systems,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  prefers  a  claim.  They  allow  that  they  are  only 
local  institutions;  and  some  of  them  even  refuse  to  admit  pro- 
selytes: consequently  these  are  all  out  of  the  question,  and 
tbey  cannot  be  heard.  The  Jewish  religion  was  intended  for 
die  use  of  one  people  only,  and  that  for  a  season.  The  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  was  the  first  that  ever  asserted  the  claim  of  uni- 
versality; nor  has  its  claim  been  ever  formally  contradicted 
since.  About  six  centuries  after  Christ  Mohammed  arose* 
He  did  not  deny  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 
spoke  of  him  in  high  terms  of  respect ;  but  he  said  his  followers 
had  corrupted  the  gospel;  and  that  he  was  come  to  restore  re- 
n£}6ii4&4^s^'Piijityl^^^J^^  revelation  from  God.  Mohanuned, 
Aen,  is  the  only  competihftiL^with  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  how 
poor  a  title  to  competition  wilfSS^  seen  in  the  sequel. 

It  IS  proposed  to  consider  matureV^y  what  the  gospel  offers 
in  favour  of  its  being  a  revelation  from'^Ood;  and  your  serious 
attention  is  required.  After  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  paved 
tile  way,  in  the  appointed  time  Jesus  Chritet  appeared,  and 
declared  that  he  was  sent  from  God  to  be  the^Saviour  of  sin- 
ners, and  the  Prophet  of  the  human  race.  HeScalled  twelve . 
men  to  be  his  disciples,  to  learn  his  doctrine  from  fcis  lips,  and 
to  be  witnesses  of  nis  life  and  death,  of  his  resurrection  and 
ascension.  When  he  was  about  to  leave  the  earthy  he  gave 
them  a  commission  to  go  forth  unto  all  the  world,  to  "preach 
the  gospel  unto  every  creature,  and  to  convert  all  nation^:  and 
he  promised  to  send  his  Spirit  to  assist  them  in  the  arduous 
work.  They  obeyed  their  Master's  voice;  and  every  where 
they  proclaimed  his  gospel.  Their  zeal  was  great,  and  their 
success  still  greater. 

Had  the  doctrine  only  floated  in  the  living  voice,  and  rested 
in  the  memories  of  men,  it  would,  most  probably,  have  been 
soon  corrupted  or  forgotten.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to 
preserve  it  in  all  its  purity  to  the  latest  ages,  it  became  neces- 
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saiy  that  it  Bfaould  be  committed  to  writing.  With  this  design 
his  disciples  composed  various  treatises,  containing  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  history  of  the  planting  of  Christianity,  letters  to 
the  societies  or  churches  wnich  they  had  formed,  and  a  pro- 
phetical book  in  the  form  of  an  anticipated  history  of  the 
Christian  religion,  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

These  treatises  were  carefully  collected  into  one  volume  by 
the  disciples  of  a  succeeding  age:  and  that  volume  is  called 
The  New  Testament.  Tne  witnesses  profess  that  it  com- 
prises a  full  account  of  the  Christian  religion  in  all  its  parts; 
that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  without  a  crime,  by  any  man, 
or  body  of  men ;  and  nothing  taken  away.  They  furtner  in- 
list,  tluit  the  hock  was  written  by  divine  inspiration.  God, 
they  say,  so  influenced  their  minds,  and  directed  their  thoughtSf 
that  it  has  neither  error  nor  mistake.  Every  historical  fact  is 
recorded  as  it  really  was;  every  doctrine  it  contains  is  the  real 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ;  every  precept  is  his  command;  and 
every  prediction  is  from  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  who  suggested 
rt  to  their  minds.  With  respect  to  language,  while  every  one 
followed  that  way  of  expressing  himself  which  was  natural  to 
him,  and  which  constituted  his  proper  style,  God  so  directed 
their  pens,  that  the  words  they  niade  use  of  were  properly 
fitted  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God. 

Along  with  these  high  pretensions,  the  New  Testament 
claims  to  itself  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  conducting  the 
children  of  men  to  eternal  blessedness.  Such  as  refuse  its 
divine  authority,  it  charges  with  the  heinous  crime  of  shutting 
the  door  of  mercy  against  themselves,  and  drawing  down  de- 
rtruction  upon  their  own  heads.  But  those  who  submit  to  its 
guidance,  it  promises  to  introduce  to  the  friendship  of  God,  to 
3ie  puri^  and  pleasures  of  the  Christian  life,  and  to  eternal 
felicity  in  a  future  state.  ^^  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life;  but  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." — John 
iii.  36. 

Whether  these  claims  can  be  substantiated  or  not,  is  the 
pouit  at  issue.  The  writer  believes  they  can  be  substantiated; 
he,  therefore,  entreats  the  serious  attention  of  every  reader. 
All  he  asks  is,  that  every  argument  may  have  that  degree  of 
weight  given  ts>  it  which  it  deserves.  He  will  be  permitted 
to  add,  Uiat  it  is  the  language  of  a  friend  who  is  not  contend- 
ing fer  victory,  nor  seeking  to  prop  up  a  system  of  falsehood, 
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because  by  this  craft  he  has  his  living;  but  who  writes  from  a 
disinterested  love  to  the  truth,  and  from  an  ardent  dc^sire  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  feilow-ereatures. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
consider  a  question  which  nas  often  been  asked,  namely, 
**  When  God  gives  men  a  revelation  of  his  will,  what  evidence 
may  it  be  supposed  he  will  give  them  of  its  truth?"  That 
God  could  give  such  a  measure  of  evidence  to  each  individual, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  have  a  shadow  of  doubt 
upon  his  mind  respecting  it,  we  are  absolutely  certain;  and 
many  may  wish  that  it  had  been  given.  But  whether  God 
will  give  it  or  not,  is  a  matter  in  which  we  cannot  decide  by 
reasonings  d  priori;  it  must  be  determined  by  facts.  Were 
we  to  argue  from  analogy,  we  should  say,  it  is  most  probable 
that  God  will  give  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  every  hum- 
ble, impartial,  and  honest  inquirer  after  truth;  yet  not  such  a 
measure,  but  that  proud,  worldly-minded,  captious  men,  may 
find  matter  of  cavilling,  and  reject  it  as  an  imposture.  This 
is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, and  various  matters  of  the  greatest  importance;  and  it 
is  likely  to  be  so  here.  One  advantage  resulting  hence  is, 
that  the  New  Testament,  as  the  learned  Grotius  remarks,  be- 
comes "  a  touchstone  to  try  the  hearts  of  men."*  By  an  over- 
powering evidence  this  advantage  would  be  lost. 

It  becomes  us  to  decide,  in  like  manner,  as  to  the  kind  of 
evidence  which  we  may  expect  to  find.  Some  prefer  mathe- 
matical demonstration;  others  call  for  the  sight  of  miracles; 
but  if  any  one  say,  "  I  will  not  believe,  unless  this  species  of 
evidence  be  given,"  surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable. 
All  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  is,  that  the  evidence  be  of  such 
a  kind  as  the  subject  admits,  and  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of, 
and  in  such  a  measure  as  to  produce  conviction;  but  here  we 
are  to  rest.  We  must  not  presume  to  dictate  to  God ;  he  will 
do  what  seemeth  him  best;  not  what  pleaseth  us.  The  whole 
of  his  moral  government  displays  this  principle  of  conduct, 
and  instructs  us,  that  while  he  consults  the  good  of  his  crea- 
tures, he  will  not  gratify  their  capricious  and  unreasonable 
wishes. 

It  is  likewise  highly  probable  that  the  evidence  will  be  differ^ 
enty  both  as  to  measure  and  kind,  to  persons  living  in  different 
countries  and  in  different  ages.  Here  is  a  system  of  religion 
which  endures  for  ever,  offering  itself  from  age  to  age  to  the 
acceptance  of  mankind.     From  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 

*  Tanquam  lapis  lydius  ad  quem  hominum  ingenia  tententur. 
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evidence  cannot  be  the  same  to  the  man  who  lived  when  Jesus 
dwelt  on  earth,  and  to  him  who  is  now  invited  to  embrace  the 
gospel.  If,  as  is  asserted,  Christianity  was  ushered  in  by  mi- 
racles, the  former  saw  them  performed,  the  latter  receives  them 
as  a  matter  of  testimony.  There  were  predictions  uttered  at 
that  time :  the  former  gave  credit  to  them  on  the  strength  of 
the  miracles  which  he  saw  the  prophet  work ;  they  are  believed 
by  the  latter  on  the  satisfactory  proof  arising  irom  their  full 
accomplishment.  There  will  be  a  difference,  too,  as  to  the 
degree  of  the  evidence  from  the  capacities  and  dispositions  of 
men ;  for  it  will  be  fullest  to  the  most  enlarged  minds,  and  to 
the  most  holy  hearts.  This  difference  cannot  possibly  be  pre- 
vented, but  by  a  constant  miracle,  extending  in  its  operation 
to  every  individual.  Not  to  mention  that  this  would  go  far  to 
annihilate  the  very  existence  of  miracles,  if  we  look  at  the  or- 
dinary course  of  God's  moral  government,  we  shall  see  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  such  thing,  and  that  it  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  his  dispensations  towards  the  children  of 
men.  All  that  we  have  any  right  to  expect  or  ask  is,  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  evidence  to  produce  conviction  in  an  upright 
heart:  and  here  we  shall  not  be  disappointed;  for  there  is 
enough  for  all,  except  those  who  continue  under  the  influence 
of  prejudice  and  imhal lowed  passions. 

Let  it  not  be  conceived,  for  it  cannot  be  said  with  any  pre- 
tence to  truth,  that  there  is  but  scanty  evidence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament.  Men  give  credit  to  things 
on  which  their  greatest  worldly  interests  depend,  on  far  less 
evidence  than  this  book  can  produce  in  its  support.  Indeed, 
if  the  evidence  be  maturely  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
ample,  and  of  various  kinds,  which  strengthen  and  support 
eacn  other,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  sumect,  and  sufifcient 
to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  every  candid  and  serious  in^ 
quirer. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ON  THB  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  NEW    TESTAMENT, 
ARISING  FROM  THE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  IT  CONTAINS. 


1  o  speaK  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  is  ahnost  hopeless  la- 
bour; for  they  can  but  very  imperfectly  discern  their  force. 
Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  have  been  bom  in  one  of  the  houses 
of  Herculaneum,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  his  subterraneous  man- 
sion to  the  years  of  maturity.  You  wish  to  convince  him  that 
there  is  a  God;  and  you  put  into  his  hand  ^^  Ray's  Wisdom  of 
God  in  the  Creation."  I  will  not  say  that  the  book  is,  in  such 
a  situation,  entirely  destitute  of  weignt;  but  I  will  propose  an- 
other plan.  First,  bring  him  forth,  and  place  him  near  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius,  when  all  is  still;  let  him  behold  the  sun 
shining  in  majesty,  and  take  a  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  of  the  neighbouring  ocean.  Detain  him  till  the  day 
closes,  and  the  stars  bespangle  the  firmament;  and  till  the 
moon  afterwards  arises  in  her  brightness,  and  makes  them  dis- 
appear. With  the  morning  light  carry  him  dow^n  to  the  vine- 
yards, and  let  him  walk  through  the  fields  of  corn,  and  feast 
his  eyes  with  the  varied  scenes  of  nature.  Put  the  book  into 
his  hands  now.  Will  not  the  arguments  appear  with  more 
than  tenfold  force?  Proceed  in  like  manner  respecting  Chris- 
tianity; for  many  weighty  arguments  in  its  favour  rise  out  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  those  for  the  being  of  a  God  rise  out 
of  the  works  of  creation. 

To  the  New  Testament,  every  one  who  would  know  what 
the  Christian  religion  is,  and  who  would  inquire  after  truth 
with  any  hope  of  success,  is  earnestly  entreated  to  resort.  The 
particulars  here  detailed  will  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  gospel;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
will  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  the  New  Testament  is 
no  common  book.    Some,  especially  of  late,  have  endeavoured 
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to  represent  it,  and  too  many,  without  reading,  have  been  in- 
duced to  believe  it,  to  be  a  weak,  ridiculous  compilation.  But 
peruse  the  following  sections,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  every 
impartial  mind  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  most  extraordinary  performance  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Character  of  God  as  delineated  in  the 

New  Testament. 

CoNsiSTBNCT  is  a  quality  which  it  is  not  easy  for  a  writer  to 
•support  in  the  persons  introduced  into  \m  book.  The  higher  the 
character,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  keep  up  the  dignity  which 
belongs  to  it.  When  God  is  introduced,  tne  difficulty  rises  to 
its  highest  pitch.  Man  may  speak  of  man,  as  to  the  general 
prinaples  of  his  nature,  with  tolerable  accuracy;  but  for  man 
to  speak  of  God,  and  to  represent  him  in  his  nature  and  go- 
vernment, in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  shall  fall  beneath  the 
^dignity  of  a  being  infinitely  perfect,  is  an  arduous  task  indeed. 
But  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  undertake  it.  Their 
volume  may  be  called  the  book  of  God.  He  is  introduced  at 
the  very  beginning;  and  he  continues  in  our  sight  to  the  end. 
He  appears  in  every  page;  nay,  almost  in  every  sentence. 
Tliere  is  a  description  of  his  various  attributes:  and  we  see 
him  always  clothed  with  power,  wisdom,  sanctity,  rectitude, 
«nd  goodness.  He  is  held  up  to  view  as  the  Creator  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  universe;  and  as  the  Saviour  of  sinful  men.  He 
riks,  he  acts:  we  are  told  what  he  has  said,  and  what  he  has 
e*  His  extraordinary  interposition  for  the  redemption  of 
4he  human  race  is  delineated  at  full  length;  and  we  are  in- 
•tructed  what  he  will  do,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  through 
all  eternity. 

I  sit  down  and  inquire  how  the  men  of  Galilee  succeed  in 
their  hazardous  attempt.  To  my  astonishment  I  find  nothing 
which  it  is  beneath  God  to  say  or  do.  Some  things  are  above 
my  comprehension ;  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for  he  is  God,  and 
not  man.  But  there  is  nothing  level  to  my  capacity,  concern- 
ing which  I  can  say,  "  It  is  unbecoming  God  to  have  spoken 
or  acted  thus."  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  appears  wor- 
thy of  God.     His  plans,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  them,  are 
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infinitely  excellent.  He  is  ever  pursuing  the  general  welfare 
in  the  highest  degree;  he  is  bringing  good  out  of  evil;  and 
actually  advancing  the  happiness  of  all  who  love  and  serve 
liim.  Did  it  not  lead  me  into  too  large  a  field,  I  would  ex- 
tend the  description  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  first  volume  of 
this  book. 

I  am  at  no  loss  to  account  for  this,  because  I  believe  the 
WTiters  of  the  New  Testament  w^ere  inspired.  But  how  will 
you,  who  reject  Christianity,  account  for  it?  Whence  did  these 
illiterate  men  acquire  such  just  and  exalted  ideas  of  the  Su- 
preme Being? 

But  the  argument  is  not  presented  in  all  its  extent  of  evi- 
dence, till  we  compare  the  New  Testament  with  the  writings 
of  other  men.  The  compositions  of  the  poets  of  Greece  and 
Rome  have  been  celebrated  throughout  tne  world.  You  ad- 
mire them.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  deities  which  these  men, 
the  theologians  of  the  ancient  pagans,  have  described*  But 
their  lusts,  their  quarrels,  their  revenge,  their  temper,  and 
their  conduct,  are  so  disgusting,  that  the  mind  cannot  bear  to 
institute  a  comparison.  How  mgh  do  the  philosophers  of  the 
same  countries  stand  in  the  annals  of  hmel  But  when  we  hear 
some  of  them  deny  that  there  is  a  God,  and  see  others  exclud- 
ing him  from  the  government  of  the  world;  and  among  the  best 
of  these  sages,  for  one  just  sentiment  of  God,  ten  that  are  ab- 
surd ; — if  we  find  more  decent  company,  it  is  but  little  more  in- 
structive. Equally  needless  is  it  to  stop  with  the  votaries  of 
Brahma  and  Budhu  in  the  east;  they  discover  a  similar  taste, 
and  present  us  with  similar  descriptions  of  the  object  of  their 
worsnip.  Mohammed,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  a  peculiar  fa- 
vourite with  the  opposers  of  Christianity.  Let  us  attend  to 
his  representation  of  God:  only  be  it  remembered  that  he 
had  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  copy  from;  but  he  could 
not  copy.  His  features  of  the  deity  are  harsh  and  forbid- 
ding. Some  of  the  divine  perfections  are  left  out:  his  god  is 
imperfect.  The  men  of  Judea  and  Galilee  alone  could  deli- 
neate the  character  of  God.  They  have  done  it  so  well,  that 
in  the  most  polished  countries,  at  the  present  time,  none  can 
say,  "  You  have  forgotten  an  attribute;  we  can  improve  the 
description."     Were  they  not  taught  of  God? 
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SECTION  II. 

The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Were  there  nothing  else  to  distinguish  the  New  Testament 
from  other  books,  this  alone  would  establish  its  superiority. 
That  it  is  a  real  character  which  is  drawn,  and  not  a  fiction, 
is  evident  from  the  very  representation.  No  human  mind 
would  ever  have  conceived  such  a  one.  We  find  nothing  like 
it  in  any  ancient  writings:  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  no  such 
conceptions.     Such  a  birth,  sudi  a  life,  such  a  death,  lie  be- 

irond  the  bounds  of  human  invention ;  for  human  invention  is 
imited  and  regulated  by  human  passions  and  pursuits.  There 
is  a  peculiar  symmetry  of  features,  a  certain  original  and  ap- 
propriate cast  of  countenance,  which  proves  the  portrait  to  be 
drawn  from  a  real  person;  and  not  to  be  a  fsmcy  piece,  which 
sprang  out  of  the  imagination  of  the  ptunter.  This  is  emi- 
nently the  case  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  discerning  reader 
will  perceive  it  to  be  no  romance,  no  effort  of  genius,  to  por- 
tray a  remarkable  character  which  never  had  existence;  but  a 
real  personage  who  lived  on  earth,  and  died,  and  suffered,  and 
spoke,  and  acted,  what  is  related  of  him.  If  in  any  instance 
human  sagacity  can  discriminate  between  real  life  and  fiction, 
it  is  here;  for  a  thousand  circumstances  are  adduced,  which 
furnish  the  fullest  opportunities  of  distinguishing  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  heated  imagination  of  a  writer  may  fancy  that 
his  hero  acts  naturally,  and  according  to  character,  in  the  va- 
rious situations  in  which  he  places  him;  and  those  likewise 
with  whom  he  has  intercourse.  But  one  reader,  more  conver- 
sant with  a  peculiar  walk  in  life,  sees  one  thing  to  be  unnatu- 
01I9  and  another,  another;  and  thus  the  romance  is  discovered. 
But  in  the  life  of  Christ  no  such  imsuitableness  appears;  all 
is  in  its  proper  place.  Were  the  men  of  Galilee  such  profi- 
dents  in  deception?  No.  The  conclusion  is  obvious:  ITiey 
write  a  true  history. 

The  perfection  of  Christ's  character  is  another  consideration 
which  stamps  a  peculiar  excellence  on  the  New  Testament. 
A  representation  is  given  of  one  entirely  free  from  every  error 
and  every  sin — of  one  who  is  perfectly  wise  and  perfectly  good. 
This  character  is  not  pourtrayed  in  a  few  brilliant  passages  at 
the  end  of  the  gospels;  it  rises  out  of  the  whole  of  the  history 
of  his  life  and  death.  Jesus  is  presented  in  many  and  diflferent 
situations.     He  is  introduced  speaking  on  a  great  variety  of 
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subjects;  he  converses  fkmiliarly  with  his  Mends;  he  discourses 
to  the  multitude;  he  replies  to  the  cavils  of  his  enemies.  He 
is  displayed  both  in  active  employments  and  in  sufferings:  but 
not  one  word  is  contraiy  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  not  one 
action  contrary  to  the  rules  of  rectitude.  He  is  often  thrown 
into  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  sudden  and  ensnaring- 

Suestions  are  frequently  put  to  him ;  but  his  consummate  pro- 
ence  shines  forth  in  his  answers  and  in  his  conduct;  and  none- 
can  accuse  him  of  folly  or  of  sin.    In  his  most  bitter  sufferings. 
from  the  hands  of  his  Father  and  of  the  Jews,  there  is  neithei — 
murmuring  against  God,  nor  hatred  and  revenge,  nor  reviling^ 
of  man.     jBut  he  does  not  rest  in  negative  virtue;  he  is  alL 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God.    His  treatment  of  Judas,  when, 
betrayed  and  about  to  be  delivered  up,  his  behaviour  before^ 
Pilate,  his  words  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  when  they^ 
wept  at  his  sufferings,  and  his  prayer  on  the  cross  for  his  ene— 
mies,  all  manifest  the  highest  and  purest  efforts  of  goodness. 
Not  one  evil  passion  shows  itself  in  the  slightest  degree,  even 
in  an  unbecoming  word.     No  ignorance,  no  error,  no  impru^ 
dence;  all  is  trutn  and  all  is  wisdom.    Enthusiasm  and  super- 
stition have  no  place  in  this  wondrous  personage.     There  is, 
firom  first  to  last,  a  full  display  of  perfect  rectitude  and  perfect 
goodness. 

In  persons  of  remarkable  activity,  who  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  one  duty  or  another,  and  who  are  thereby  thrown 
mto  situations  of  difficulty  and  temptation,  how  hard  is  it  to 
keep  free  from  blame!  Something  is  hastily  said;  something 
is  unwisely  done;  a  reproof  is  given  without  due  consideration; 
a  reply  is  too  bitter.  Into  the  few  years  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ  is  compressed  a  greater  portion  of  good  works,  and  ac- 
tive services,  than  can  be  found  in  the  protracted  lite  of  the 
man  who  dies  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  who  has  served 
God  from  his  youth.  But  no  imperfection  is  to  be  found. 
^*  Which  of  you,"  said  he  to  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  he  says 
it  to  you,  deist,  "  which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin?"  Exa- 
mine the  life  of  Jesus  fiilly  and  maturely.  It  is  written  by 
four  men:  and  I  venture  to  say  with  confidence,  you  will  find 
nothing  which  can  detract  from  the  perfection  of  his  character. 
No  other  book  furnishes  a  like  instance.  A  few  pages  of  pa- 
negyric may  be  written  without  a  fault.  A  life  of  tranquil 
inactivity  it  may  be  possible  to  represent  without  many  promi- 
nent blemishes:  but  a  life  of  so  much  business  as  the  New 
Testament  exhibits  in  Jesus  Christ,  does  not  exist;  and  it 
increases  a  thousand-fold  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  perfect 
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character.  Yet  they  succeeded.  No  men  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times  can  furnish  such  an  example.  1  ake  a  view  of  the 
writers,  their  education,  their  manner  of  life,  their  social  inter- 
course and  relations,  and  you  may  justly  exclaim  with  astonish- 
ment, ^^  How  were  these  men  alone  able  to  do  what  all  others, 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  who  attempted  it  have  attempted 
in  vain?"  I  can  think  of  no  other  answer  but  this:  '^  Ihey 
were  taught  of  God." 

But  there  is  something  still  remaining  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  character  of  Christ,  which  is  equally,  if  not  more,  extra- 
ordinary. While  the  evangelists  uniformly  represent  him  as 
a  partaker  of  human  nature,  they  also  speak  of  him  as  being 
more  than  man;  for  he  is  not  only  called  the  Son  of  man,  but 
the  Son  of  God.  Here,  then,  is  an  additional  difficulty  in 
delineating  the  character  of  Jesus.  There  must  be  added,  to 
the  perfection  of  a  man,  the  elevation  becoming  "  the  Word, 
who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  who  was  God,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made;"  nor  do  we  search  for  it  in  vain. 
Along  with  the  most  amiable  condescension  that  ever  adorned 
human  nature,  there  is  united  a  uniform  dignity  of  sentiment 
and  conduct  becoming  his  exalted  rank :  as  the  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  speaks  with  authority;  he  promises  with  a  consciousness 
of  his  power;  he  confers  blessings  as  one  who  has  a  right  to 
bestow.  In  every  thing,  and  place,  and  time,  he  preserves, 
without  the  remotest  resemblance  of  pride  or  assuming  arro- 
gance, the  tone  of  a  master,  and  the  dignified  deportment  of 
one  who  ^^  came  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  unto  the  world; 
and  who  was  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth." 

There  is  another  thing  respecting  Jesus  Christ  which  de- 
serves to  be  thrown  into  the  balance;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  weight,  namely,  that  the  evangelists  do  not  pre- 
Bcnt  a  popular  character.  There  is  nothing  of  tlie  air  of  an 
impostor  in  it ;  it  was  not  calculated  to  gam  the  approbation 
of  the  Jews.  They  expected  a  Messiah  who  would  lead  them 
on  to  victory,  who  would  subdue  all  their  foes,  and  who  would 
exalt  them  to  worldly  dignities.  Their  hopes  of  these  things 
were  high  and  warm,  and  of  long  continuance ;  they  hiul  drunk 
them  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  they  had  received  them  by 
tradition  from  their  fathers.  Those  who  wished  to  impose  on 
them  and  gain  their  favour,  flattered  their  prejudices,  and  pro- 
mised them  worldly  greatness.  Thus  did  the  false  Messiahs 
act.  We  see  them  at  the  head  of  armies,  endeavouring  to  gmn 
glory  to  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.     But 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth  comes  in  a  way  which  was  altogether  unex- 
pected; in  a  way  which  dashed  all  their  hopes,  and  robbed 
their  minds  of  those  golden  dreams  which  had  so  long  delighted 
them.  In  short,  it  was  a  total  disappointment  in  a  matter 
which  was  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  hopes,  and  which  occupied 
their  whole  souls.  But  there  is  even  more  than  a  disappoint- 
ment. Jesus  enjoins  an  opposite  temper  on  the  subjects  of  his 
kingdom,  and  he  enforces  it  by  his  own  example.  Instead  of 
cherishing  their  fond  expectations,  that  he  would  erect  his 
standard,  and  lead  them  forth  to  victory  and  glory,  he  speaks 
'^  of  the  Son  of  man  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners, 
who  would  scourge  him,  and  spit  upon  him,  and  put  him  to 
death."  Nay,  more,  instead  of  encouraging  their  ideas  of  su- 
periority to  the  Gentiles,  he  utters  various  parables  to  convey 
the  unwelcome,  because  humbling,  idea,  that  the  Gentiles  were 
to  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  same  privileges  with 
the  Jews;  and  that  men  of  all  nations,  who  received  the  gos- 
pel, were  to  be  melted  down  into  one  holy  brotherhood.  Is 
this  the  conduct  of  an  impostor?  Can  either  the  person  de- 
scribed, or  the  writers,  excite  suspicions  of  an  intention  to 
deceive?  * 

*  Instead  of  solidting  permission,  I  shaU  be  entitled  to  thanks,  for  in- 
serting here  the  no  less  just  than  eloquent,  the  inimitable,  description  of 
the  character  of  Christ,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

•*  I  will  confess  to  you  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me 
with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the  gospel  hath  its  influence  on  my  heart. 
Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers  with  all  their  pomp  of  diction :  how 
mean,  how  contemptible  are  they,  compared  with  the  Scripture!  Is  it 
possiUe  that  a  book,  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  should  be  merely  the 
work  of  man?  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  history  it 
contains,  should  be  himself  a  mere  man?  Do  we  find  that  he  assumed  the 
tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary?  What  sweetness,  what  purity 
in  his  manners  I  What  an  affecting  gracefulness  in  liis  delivery  I  What 
sublimity  in  his  maxims  I  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourse !  What 
presence  of  mind  in  his  replies !  How  great  the  command  o  /cr  his  pas- 
sions! Where  is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and 
so  die,  without  weakness,  and  without  ostentation? — When  Plato  de- 
scribed liis  imaginary  good  man  with  all  the  shame  of  guilt,  yet  meriting 
the  highest  rewards  of  virtue,  he  describes  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ; 
the  resemblance  was  so  striking  that  all  the  Christian  fathers  perceived  it. 

**  What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  (Socrates) 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  (Jesus)  the  son  of  Mary !  What  an  infinite  dis- 
proportion is  there  between  them !  Socrates,  dying  without  pain  or  igno- 
miny, easily  supported  his  character  to  the  last;  and  if  his  death,  however 
easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  So- 
crates, with  all  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing  more  than  a  vain  sophist.  He 
invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals.  Others,  however,  had  before 
put  them  in  practice ;  he  had  only  to  say,  therefore,  what  they  had  done. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  disciples  narrate  the  life  of  Christ 
is  likewise  uncommon,  and  worthy  of  peculiar  notice.  There 
is  something  here  perfectly  unique ;  the  whole  compass  of  hu- 
man literature  furnishes  nothing  similar.  That  the  men  who 
wrote  the  gospels  loved  their  Master,  is  too  plain  to  be  .denied. 
Their  renunciation  of  every  worldly  advantage  and  prospect, 
their  entire  devotedness  to  his  cause,  their  multiplied  and  bitter 
sufferings  for  his  sake,  all  display  both  the  sincerity  and  fer- 
vour of  their  love.  In  what  raptures  will  they  describe  his 
life  and  death  I  But,  on  examination,  we  find  no  such  thing. 
The  writers  of  the  epistles  speak  in  ecstacy  of  his  excellence 
and  love :  the  prophets  do  so  too.  Isaiah,  especially,  has  all 
the  impassioned  expressions  of  a  deeply  affected  spectator  of 
his  crucifixion.  But  the  evangelists  are  perfect  calmness: 
human  fervour  will  call  it  indifference.  ITiere  is  no  attempt 
to  move  the  passions  of  their  readers:  they  mix  not  their  own 
feelings  with  what  they  narrate.  There  is  not  a  single  com- 
mendation of  Christ,  in  the  form  of  a  panegyric^  through  the 
whole  of  the  gospels.  They  describe  his  miracles  ana  won- 
drous works  without  praise;  and  in  a  tranquillity  of  manner 
which  seems  at  first  sight  unaccountable.  There  is  not  the 
most  distant  attempt  to  magnify  them,  and  excite  admiration. 
Nay,  when  they  describe  nis  sufferings  and  death,  and  the 

and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  precept. — But  where  could  Jesus  learn 
among  his  competitors,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality  of  which  he  only 
hath  given  us  both  precept  and  example? — The  death  of  Socrates,  peace- 
ably philosophizing  with  his  friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  could 
be  wished  for;  that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonizing  pains, 
abused,  insulted,  and  accused  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that 
couki  be  feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  pobon,  blessed  the 
weepins  executioner  who  administered  it;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
cni<nating  tortures,  prayed  for  liis  merciless  tormentors.  Yes!  if  the  life 
and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
were  those  of  a  God.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  history  a  mere  fic- 
tion? Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of  fiction;  on  the  contrary, 
tA»  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  presumes  to  doubt,  is  not  so  well 
attested  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  supposition,  in  fact,  only  shifts 
the  difficulty,  without  obviating  it :  it  is  more  inconceivable,  that  a  number 
of  persons  should  agree  to  write  such  a  history,  than  that  one  only  sliould 
furnish  the  subject  of  it.  The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  dic- 
tion, and  strangers  to  the  morality,  contained  in  the  gospel,  the  marks  of 
whose  truth  are  so  striking  and  mimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a 
more  ^astonishing  character  than  the  hero."  ^ 

What  a  mind!  to  conceive  ideas  so  beautiful  andso  just !  The  divinity 
of  the  New  Testament  is  displayed  as  with  a  sunbeam !  But  what  a  heart ! 
to  resist  the  force  of  all  this  evidence,  to  blind  so  fine  an  understandmg, 
and  to  be  able  to  subjoin—"  I  cannot  believe  the  gospel!"— Rousseau. 
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cruelty  of  the  JewS;  they  do  not  ipye  way  to  passion  and  grief: 
there  is  no  inveetive  against  his  enemies;  no  pity  expressed 
for  the  sufferer ;  no  acrimony  against  Judas,  or  the  chief  priests. 
They  relate  all  as  if  they  had  no  concern  in  the  matter.  When 
Xenophon  describes  the  death  of  Socrates,  we  observe  nature 
expressing  her  feelings  in  sympathy  with  the  sufferer,  in  cam- 
mendation  of  his  virtues,  and  in  crimination  of  his  enemies. 
Why  do  we  not  meet  with  the  same  thing  in  the  biographers 
of  Jesus?  This  is  the  liiore  remarkable,  as  they  were  not  men 
who  had  been  taught  to  disguise  their  feelings.  They  must 
certainly  have  been  under  a  superior  guidance. 


SECTION  III. 

The  DelmeaHon  ofHwnan  Nature. 

This  is  a  subject  concerning  which  we  may,  in  a  revelation 
from  God,  expect  to  receive  particular  information;  nor  shall 
we  be  disappointed.  The  heart  of  man  has  been  the  study  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers;  and  to  explore  the  springs  of 
action,  and  trace  its  operations,  has  been  deemed  one  of  the 
most  useful  employments.  But  where  shall  we  find  so  just 
and  so  full  a  view  of  human  nature  as  in  the  New  Testament? 
The  heart  is  anatomized ;  and  every  part,  to  its  inmost  recesses, 
is  presented  before  our  eyes.  Tne  various  disorders  in  the 
understanding,  the  will,  and  the  affections,  which  constitute 
human  depravity,  are  accurately  delineated.  The  numerous 
deceptions  to  which  men  are  liable,  both  from  the  workings  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  likewise  from  the  operation  of  external 
causes,  are  here  unmasked.  The  principles  which  influence 
the  conduct  of  men  are  described  both  in  a  didactic  and  histo- 
rical way :  and  by  looking  into  our  own  breasts,  we  perceive 
the  description  to  be  just.  The  account  given  of  what  passes 
in  the  hearts  of  wicked  men  is  so  accurate,  that  when  their  mo- 
tives of  action,  their  restraints,  their  fears,  their  remorse,  their 
desires,  and  their  pursuits,  have  been  delineated  from  the  New 
Testament,  they  were  ready  to  consider  themselves  as  pointed 
at  by  the  preacher.     Good  men  are  described  in  it;  their  dis- 

Eositions,  their  aims,  their  temptations,  their  difliculties,  their 
opes,  their  distresses,  their  consolations;  and  all  with  such 
perfect  exactness,  that  they  are  sensible  the  book  could  be 
written  by  the  searcher  of  hearts  alone.  It  enters  likewise  into 
every  walk  of  relative  life;  it  sets  before  us  the  rich  and  the 
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poor,  the  jwmg  and  the  old,  man  m  fitwpenty  and  in  adver- 
sity, in  life  and  at  death ;  md  gives  a  well-dfawn  picture  of 


In  additicHi  to  these,  while  this  wonderfiil  book  represents 
the  distresses,  the  guilty  fears,  and  the  wants  of  men,  it  unveils 
the  gospel,  as  the  grand  remedy  which  divine  wisdom  and 
mercy  have  provided.  It  describes  the  effect  which  the  gospel 
has  upon  the  heart,  in  delivering  it  from  these  evils,  and  in 
producing  faith,  sanctity,  and  happiness.  A  great  variety  of 
dtffieFent  tempers  and  situations  of  the  heart  is  exhibited ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  gospel  in  them  clearly  shown.  The 
Christian  feels  from  expenence,  and  remarks  from  observation, 
that  the  description  is  perfectly  and  entirely  just:  and  he  finds 
here  an  argument  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  book,  which 
he  cannot  resist. 

When  I  sit  down  and  reason  on  the  matter,  I  am  filled  with 
admiration  and  astonishment.  The  writers  of  this  book  were 
most  of  them  fishermen  of  Galilee;  and  all  the  earlier  part  of 
their  days  was  spent  in  following  their  laborious  employments, 
not  in  the  study  of  human  nature.  But  they  all  show  the 
same  accurate  knowledge  of  man ;  and  tlieir  system  is  the  same. 
Hiis  remark  might  very  properly  be  extended  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Besides,  they  were  Jews,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  but  little  acquainted  with  them ;  but  they  de- 
scribe men  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  ages.  The  book  smts  us 
just  as  well  as  it  did  those  who  lived  in  their  own  days.  For 
profoundness  of  remark,  for  justness  of  description,  for  extent 
of  view,  none  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  are  to 
be  compared  to  this  volume.  But  whence  comes  the  superio- 
rity of  these  unlettered  men?  Let  the  deist  account  for  it  if 
he  can. 

SECTION  IV. 

77^  Doctrine  of  a  Mediator^  and  Redemption'  through  him. 

That  man  should  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,  is  not  the  language  of  religion  only;  it  is  like- 
wise the  dictate  of  reason.  But,  alas!  neither  reason  nor 
religion  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  produce  this  effect. 
Man  has  offended  God,  and  guilt  exposes  him  to  punishment; 
for  the  holiness  of  God  must  nate  sin,  and  his  justice  lead  him 
to  testify  in  his  conduct  the  dit^leasure  which  his  heart  feels. 
That  man  is  also  a  depraved  creature,  and  manifests  that  de- 
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pravity  in  his  sentiments  and  disposition,  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  kind  furnishes  abundstnt  proof.  If  the  annals  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth  do  not  portray  the  tempers 
and  actions  of  a  race  of  dreadfully  depraved  creatures,  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  argument.  The  tendency  of 
g^ilt  and  depravity  is  as  naturally  and  certainly  to  misery,  as 
of  a  stone  to  fall  downwards. 

In  what  way  guilty  and  depraved  creatures  can  be  delivered 
from  wickedness  and  punishment,  and  restored  to  goodness  and 
felicity,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, questions  which  can  employ  the  mind.  God  is  justly 
displeased:  how  shall  he  be  reconciled?  Guilt  makes  man 
afi^d  of  God:  how  shall  the  cause  of  fear  be  removed?    De- 

Eravity  makes  man  averse  to  intercourse  with  God :  how  shall 
is  sentiments  and  disposition  be  changed?  These  are  all 
difficulties  which  natural  religion  cannot  resolve;  and  concern- 
ing which  reason  is  utterly  silent. 

Repentance  and  reformation  have  been  considered  by  many 
as  fully  sufficient  to  banish  all  these  evils;  but  they  have  no 
countenance  for  their  opinion  from  the  course  of  God's  moral 
ffovemment.  A  debauchee  repents  bitterly  and  sincerely  of 
his  vicious  excesses;  but  repentance  does  not  heal  his  diseased 
body :  ^^  he  is  made  to  possess  the  sins  of  his  youth ;"  and  the 
fetal  effects  of  his  vices  bring  him  to  an  early  grave.  The 
gamester  repents  of  his  folly,  and  reforms  his  conduct;  but  his 

f>enitence  and  reformation  do  not  procure  the  restoration  of  his 
ost  estate ;  and  he  spends  his  remaining  years  in  poverty  and 
want.  By  imitating,  men  testify  their  approbation  of  the  di- 
vine conduct,  in  their  ideas  of  distributive  justice.  The  mur> 
derer  is  seized,  and  led  to  the  tribunal  of  the  judge.  He  pro- 
fesses to  be  penitent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  his 
sincerity.  But  do  any  think  that  his  repentance  should  arrest 
the  arm  of  the  righteous  law?  He  is  condemned,  and  suffers 
death.  If  then  the  sentiments  of  men,  confirming  the  conduct 
of  God,  proclaim  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to  atone  for 
iniquity,  no  rational  hope  can  be  entertained  of  its  efficacy. 
We  must  look  to  another  quarter:  but  where  shall  we  Look? 

An  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Being  ap- 
pears necessary ;  and  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  give  us  mfor- 
mation  on  the  subject.  Though  it  would  be  presumption  in 
us  to  name  every  thing  that  a  revelation  will  contain,  we  may 
say  with  confidence,  it  will  be  full  and  explicit  as  to  the  par- 
don of  sin,  and  the  method  of  a  sinner's  reconciliation  with 
God.     These  are  indispensably  requisite.     The  New  Testa- 
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m^nt  floes  not  disappoint  our  wishes  or  our  hopes;  it  enters  fully 
into  all  these  difficulties,  and  proposes  a  remedy  for  every  evil 
which  we  feel.  The  doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  and  redemption 
through  him,  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  in  every  page,  and 
forms  the  very  core  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  mediator  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  dignity  of  his  person 
the  apostles  are  at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe.  ^'  He  is  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person." — Heb.  i.  3.  "  He  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought 
It  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God." — Phil.  ii.  6.  "  But  be- 
cause the  children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  him- 
self also  took  part  of  the  same." — Heb.  ii.  14.  His  office  is 
described  in  all  its  parts.  He  appears  as  a  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King;  and  we  are  taught,  that  on  account  of  the  obedience 
unto  death  of  the  Mediator,  who  now  in  heaven  maketh  inter- 
cession for  us,  God  may  be  just,  and  the  iustifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus;  that  through  faith  in  his  name,  pardon  of 
sin,  reconciliation  with  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  friend- 
ship, may  be  obtained;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  mediatorial  acts,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  sent  down  to  earth,  to  remove  human  depravity;  and 
by  enlightening  the  minds  and  sanctifying  the  souls  of  men, 
to  make  them  meet  for  that  state  of  perfect  and  eternal  blessed- 
ness which  is  promised  in  the  gospel. 

As  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  oi  a  Mediator  Ls  matter  of  pure 
revelation,  it  is  far  more  difficult  for  us  to  pass  a  judgment  con- 
oeming  the  necessity,  wisdom,  and  fitness  of  the  whole,  or  of  some 
of  its  parts,  than  in  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  There  are 
various  points  on  which  the  doctrine  depends,  and  with  which 
it  is  connected;  as  for  example:  the  evil  and  the  effects  of  sin; 
the  injury  it  does  in  the  universe;  what  is  necessary  in  order 
to  forgiveness,  consistently  with  the  holiness  and  rectitude  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  the  honour  of  the  divine  government; 
and  the  example  or  warning  necessary  to  be  given  to  all  intel- 
ligent beings.  These  are  things  in  which  God  alone  is  com- 
petent to  judge.  No  man  is  qualified  to  decide  on  these  high 
themes,  further  than  God  directs  him  by  the  light  of  revela- 
tion. In  various  parts  and  bearings  the  doctrine  is  above  our 
comprehension;  but  in  none  is  it  contrary  to  our  reason:  tliia 
would  involve  in  it  certain  condemnation,  but  that  does  not. 
Though,  in  many  particulars,  we  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
brought  about,  yet  we  clearly  perceive  that,  according  to  the 
New  Testament,  many  of  the  important  designs  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  are  accomplished  by  it.    If  the  means  are  extra^ 
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ordinary,  so  is  the  end;  and  if  the  Mediator  is  a  great  and  glo- 
rious person,  his  interposition  brings  about  the  highest,  the 
most  benevolent,  extensive,  and  lasting  effects  in  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  universe.  There  may  be  other  ends  answered  by 
it  of  which  we  are  ignorant;  some,  perhaps,  with  which  man 
has  as  yet  no  immediate  concern;  and  others  of  which  we  can- 
not see  the  reason  in  a  present  state,  and  which  it  was  there- 
fore unnecessary  for  God  to  make  known  to  us  now. 

It  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  fovour  of  this  doctrine,  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  both  of  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world.  In  how  many  instances  is  one  person  made  the  instru-» 
ment  of  good  to  another;  and  benefits  which  we  could  not  ac* 
quire  for  ourselves,  are  acquired  for  us,  and  bestowed  on  us, 
by  the  interposition  of  others.  If,  therefore,  the  book  which 
contains  such  a  doctrine  have  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is 
from  God,  this  can  be  no  solid  ar^ment  against  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  remarl,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Me-^ 
diator  gives  a  peculiarity  to  the  gospel,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  every  system  originating  in  man.  The  ancient  pagan 
l^ligions,  as  retaining  some  traces  of  the  original  revelation, 
had  a  £Biint  shadow  of  it.  The  Jewish  dispensation  held  it  up 
continually  to  view;  and  its  extensive  ritual  was  little  else  than 
a  multiform  type  of  a  Mediator,  and  redemption  through  him, 
in  various  parts  and  effects.  But  when  men  wished  to  frame 
a  system  for  themselves,  by  mending  an  old  religion,  or  in- 
venting a  new  one,  they  could  not  perceive  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  the  doctrine.  Mohammed's  understanding  could  not 
reach  so  high;  and  one  of  the  things  which  he  left  untouched 
in  the  New  Testament,  while  he  purloined  from  other  parts  of 
it,  was  redemption  by  a  Mediator.  How  ill  the  tenets  which  he 
put  into  its  place  are  adapted  to  bear  the  weight  laid  upon 
them,  every  enlightened  reader  of  the  koran  will  easily  discern. 
The  want  renders  the  Mohammedan  a  gloomy  system,  void  of 
the  cheerful  light  of  the  gospel;  as  it  must  leave  the  anxious 
mind  of  the  devout  Mussulman  always  in  doubt  whether  his 
quantity  of  penitence,  of  prayers,  of  fasting,  of  alms-deeds, 
and  of  pilgrimage,  be  sufficient  to  cancel  his  guilt,  and  open  to 
him  the  gates  of  paradise.  The  andent  philosophers,  many 
of  whom  wished  to  have  the  credit  of  a  new  system  of  religion, 
do  not  appear  to  have  discovered  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator. 
Nor  have  the  modem  deists,  though  their  natural  religion  be 
stolen  from  the  New  Testament,  felt  the  need  of  redemption, 
or  transferred  any  part  of  it  into  their  writings.  That  man's 
sins  must  be  pardoned,  and  that  he  must  be  reconciled  to  God, 
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and  made  good,  before  he  can  be  happy,  the  most  rational  deistA 
grant.  But  the  means  of  aecomphsoing  these  in  a  way  ho- 
Boorable  to  God,  and  safe  to  men,  in  a  way  that  furnishes 
powerful  encouraj^ement,  and  lays  a  firm  foundation  for  lirely 
luqpe,  they  have  left  out,  because  they  have  left  out  a  Media- 
tor. Will  not  distracting  uncertainties,  perplexing  doubts  and 
faursy  be  the  certain  consequence  with  every  senous  man  of 
that  persuasion  ? 

Wnence  had  the  Apostles  this  knowledge?  They  have  given 
HE  a  full  view  of  human  nature;  and  have  exposed,  in  the  clear- 
eat  light,  the  depravity,  guilt,  and  misery  of  man.  They  have, 
at  the  same  time,  point^  out  a  method  of  deliverance  from  all 
tikese  evils.  Their  system  is  wonderfully  ingenious:  it  is  ori- 
ginal:  it  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  human  nature;  it  is  a 
remedy  perfect  and  complete.  They  say  they  had  all  their 
knowledge  of  religion  from  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did 
Jesus  Christ  derive  it?  Those  who  deny  his  divine  mission 
will  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  his  knowledge.  There  is 
something  in  his  scheme  unspeakably  superior  to  every  other. 
It  takes  m  the  rights  of  God,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  man; 
and  renders  Godglorious  in  all  his  perfections,  as  well  as  man 
emnpletely  happy.  Who  besides,  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
ever  conccivea  so  vast  an  idea?  But  Jesus  had  no  literary 
education.  Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  was  the  only  book 
he  ever  read.  He  never  associated  with  the  philosophers;  his 
eompanions  were  not  the  chief  priests,  and  elders,  and  scribes. 
Let  the  deists  sit  down  and  assign  a  satisfeu^ry  reason  for  the 
vart  superiority  of  the  gospel.  The  Christian  is  free  from 
diffieulty ;  for  he  reads  in  the  sacred  page,  and  he  believes,  that 
^  Jeans  Christ  is  the  only  begotten  oon,  who  was  in  the  bo* 
of  the  Father,  and  hath  declared  him  unto  us." — John  i.  18, 


SECTION  V. 
The  moral  Precepts  qfthe  Gospel. 

Bt  those  who  have  been  accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  the 
reading  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that  every  part  of  itis  fiEuni- 
liar  to  thar  minds,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  vanous  relations  among  mankind 
with  such  precision,  as  to  delineate  exactly  what  is  due  to  each. 
The  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  have  shed  so  clear 
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a  light  on  the  subject,  that  some  are  apt  to  consider  the  know- 
ledge of  relative  duties  (which  all  the  inhabitants  of  Christen- 
dom have,  through  various  channels,  derived  from  this  source) 
as  originating  in  the  reflections  of  their  own  minds,  and  as  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  human  heart,  without  labour,  and 
without  cultivation  But  read  the  institutes  of  Menu,  or  per- 
use the  books  of  the  ancient  sages  of  pagan  antiquity  in  the 
west,  and  the  fallacy  will  soon  be  detected.  That  some  things 
there  are  good  and  well  said,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  But 
how  defective  are  they  in  many  points,  how  unjust  in  others, 
how  superstitious  in  more!  Some  duties  are  mis-stated;  some 
mutilated;  some  are  entirely  omitted;  and  xnany  things  are 
strenuously  enjoined  as  duties,  which  are  not.  Their  code  of 
morals,  even  in  what  is  due  from  man  to  man,  wants  many 
leaves.  As  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  system,  name- 
ly, man's  obligation  to  God,  and  the  duties  resulting  thence, 
there  is  a  still  more  dreadful  deficiency.  Instead  of  moral 
duties,  we  find  little  else  but  a  hideous  mass  of  superstitious 
jites,  and  unmeaning  ceremonies. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  perfect  system  of  moral 
precepts.  What  is  due  from  man  to  himself  is  delineated 
without  defect,  and  without  redundancy.  What  he  owes  to 
bis  fellow-creatures  in  all  their  different  relations,  is  clearly  d^ 
fined,  and  authoritatively  enjoined.  None  can  say,  "  It  is 
:unjust  to  require  me  to  act  thus  to  my  father,  to  my  master, 
to  my  servant,  to  my  child."  Man's  duty  to  God  (a  subject 
still  more  difficult,  and  where  heathens  failed  the  most)  is  laid 
down  with  equal  clearness,  and  equal  fulness.  Nothing  can 
be  conceivecl  to  be  a  duty  which  is  not  here  enjoined ;  nor 
any  thing  enjoined  as  a  duty,  which  we  can  say  is  unreason- 
able, and  ought  not  to  be  performed.  The  world  may  be 
challenged  to  mention  one  duty  to  God,  or  man,  which  the 
New  1  estament  does  not  enjoin  ;  or  to  prove  any  one  thing  it 
enjoins  as  a  duty  to  be  destitute  of  reason,  and  void  of  obli- 
gation. The  simplicity,  the  conciseness,  the  perspicuity,  and 
the  authority  with  which  they  are  delivered,  give  force  to 
truth,  and  scope  to  reason  in  the  application  of  general  duties 
to  particular  circumstances. 

The  morality  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  is  their 
^wn.  They  borrowed  it  from  none.  It  begins  at  the  source, 
and  gives  laws  to  the  thoughts.  Its  precepts  reach  to  the  first 
workings  of  the  heart ;  it  enjoins  purity  of  soul,  and  brings 
f*  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obiedience  of  Christ." — 
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2  Cor.  X.  5.  Not  a  vain  imagination  can  be  indulged,  not  an 
unhallowed  desire  rise  up,  without  polluting  the  soul,  and  con- 
tracting guilt. 

How  ditferent  is  this  system  from  what  was  written  and 
taught  by  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Regard  for  a  per- 
son's own  fame  and  reputation,  how  exalted  a  place  does  it 
occupy  among  pagan  moralists ;  and  an  equal  anxiety  is  dis- 
covered for  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  public.  The  following  line  of  one  of  their  poets  ex- 
presses both  : 

**  Est  pulchrum  digito  monstrari,  ct  dicier.  Hie  est'* 

While  they  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  pointed  at  with  the 
finger,  and  have  it  said.  That  is  he,  the  Pharisees  were  prac- 
tising similar  morals.  Their  desire  was  to  "  be  seen  of  men  ; 
and  they  loved  the  praise  of  man  more  than  the  praise  of 
God."  These  the  gospel  utterly  excludes ;  it  authoritatively 
inculcates  self-denial  on  all  its  votaries.  It  enjoins  a  supreme 
regard  to  what  God  approves ;  but  to  man,  no  further  than 
their  approbation  accords  with  God's,  and  is  founded  on  it. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  commanded  to  make  their  light 
shine  before  men  ;  but  the  aim  must  be,  not  that  they  may  be 
admired  and  praised,  but  that  those  who  see  their  good  works 
**  may  glorify  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

The  morality  of  the  gospel  is  uncontaminated  with  the  im- 

1)ure  mixtures  which  have  defiled  every  human  system,  pub- 
ished  before  or  since.  It  admits  no  licentiousness ;  it  enjoins 
lio  austerities ;  it  contains  no  superstition  ;  it  will  be  satisfied 
with  no  partial  regards.  In  the  religion  of  heathens  and  Mo- 
hammedans, how  many  licentious  practices  are  tolerated  and 
approved  I  not  one  will  the  gospel  allow,  even  in  thought. 
What  a  multitude  of  superstitious  observances  do  we  perceive 
m  every  heathen  code,  in  the  koran,  and  in  the  talmud — which 
is  the  bible  of  the  latter  Jews.  But  let  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
Christ,  who  is  best  versed  in  the  New  Testament,  take  up  the 
book,  and  point  out  one.  Austerities,  or  practices  consisting 
ih  a  privation  of  comfort,  how  congenial  have  they  always 
been  to  human  nature ;  and  how  exalted  a  niche  have  they  oc- 
cupied in  the  religions  of  men  in  ancient  days,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent hour,  among  pagans,  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  oven 
among  some  who  have  assumed  the  Christian  name !  But 
where  will  a  sanction  for  austerities  be  found  in  the  gospel  ? 
Never  is  the  idea  even  hinted  at  that  such  things  render  a 
man  more  acceptable  to  God,  or  advance  him  to  a  state  of 
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higher  perfection.  In  perusine  histories  of  religion,  how  often 
do  we  nnd  reason  to  remark,  uat  ritual  observances  have  been 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  moral  duties;  and  even  zeal  for, 
and  abundance  in  one  duty,  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  ojf 
another.  But  no  partial  regards  will  the  eospel  allow;  it  in- 
sists on  universal  obedience,  and  loudly  declares  ^^  that  he  who 
offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all." 

How  the  writers  of  this  book  should  be  able  to  draw  up  a 
sjrstem  of  morals,  which  the  world,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  cannot  improve,  while  it  perceives  numberless  faults 
and  suggests  numberless  corrections  in  those  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  deist  is  concerned  to 
account  for,  in  a  rational  way.  The  Christian  is  able  to  do  it 
with  ease.  The  evangelists  and  the  apostles  of  Christ  ^^  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 


SECTION  VI. 

The  manner  in  which  ajuture  State  is  represented  in  the 

New  Testament. 

When  an  author  chooses  a  theme  which  is  level  to  the  human 
capacity,  and  of  which  all  can  judge  from  observation,  expe- 
rience, or  reflection,  he  has  greatly  the  advanti^e.  A  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  requires  the  pen  of  a  master 
to  write  upon  it  witn  but  tolerable  propriety.  A  review  of 
what  has  been  published  on  the  subject  will  evince  the  truth 
of  this  remark. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  who  were  the  retailers  of  the 
pagan  theology  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity, 
describe  the  n^piness  of  the  good,  and  the  misery  of  the 
wicked,  after  death.  But  how  mean  the  happiness  I  It  con- 
sists in  talking  over  their  battles,  in  rehearsing  poems,  and  in 
receiving  adulation.  A  person  acquainted  witn  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  men  on  earth,  if  he  have  but  a  poetic  fancy,  may 
easily,  as  to  ideas  at  least,  rival  the  description.  Their  state 
of  misery  is  better  conceived,  but  it  is  minute  and  low. 

Mohammed,  who  knew  something  of  the  New  Testament, 
thinking  perhaps  to  improve  upon  it,  and  to  give  a  more  af- 
fecting view,  has  presented  us  with  his  ideas  of  a  future  world. 
He,  indeed,  gratifies  curiosity;  but  his  minute  descriptions  are 
disgusting  in  the  extreme.  His  state  of  rewards  allures  every 
sense,  and  every  appetite:  it  is  the  happiness  of  an  epicure  and 
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a  wanton.  His  state  of  misery  fills  the  soul  with  loathing  aiHl 
hcHTor:  it  is  the  coarse  imagination  of  an  Arab,  who  had  seen 
and  thought  of  the  most  brutal  cruelty. 

Modem  deists  have  been  rather  afraid  of  the  subject.  A  few 
of  them  have  spoken  of  death  as  the  close  of  human  existence. 
But  there  is  something  in  this  so  degrading,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  irrational,  that  we  can  scarcely  account  for  their  senti- 
ments in  any  other  way,  but  by  supposing  that  they  are  afraid 
of  a  world  of  retribution.  Others,  nay  most  of  them,  allow 
there  is  such  a  state;  but  they  say  nothing  concerning  it  which 
csau  afford  satisfaction  to  an  inquiring  mind.  There  is  happi- 
ness to  the  good;  and,  some  will  add,  there  is  misery  to  the 
wicked.  But  in  what  the  happiness  or  the  misery  consists, 
where  is  the  deist  who  has  ventured  to  describe?  They  seem 
not  at  home  when  a  future  state  is  the  theme  of  discourse;  we 
are  left  altogether  in  the  dark.  Their  description  has  no  sub- 
stance; it  is  a  fleeting  shade  which  eludes  our  grasp.  The 
pagan  Elysium  and  Tartarus  have  a  body;  but  they  are  too 
gross  for  reason  to  endure  for. a  single  moment:  we  are  only 
introduced  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  Dionysius's  dungeon. 
Mohammed's  description  has  a  body  too;  but  nis  paradise  is  an 
eastern  seraglio,  and  his  hell  the  office  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition. Nature  is  overpowered,  and  sinks  beneath  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  torture. 

On  taking  the  New  Testament  into  our  hands,  what  a  dif- 
ferent scene  is  presented  to  our  view.  We  are  no  longer  left; 
to  grope  in  the  darkness  of  deism;  nor  disgusted  and  locked 
witn  the  unseemly  particularity  of  the  others.  The  happiness 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  is  described  by  images  natural,  inno- 
cent, and  most  lovely;  and  there  is  always  an  intimation  that 
thev  are  but  images,  and  are  designed  to  represent  to  us  a  state 
of  felicity,  consisting  in  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect  holiness 
—a  felicity  arising  from  conformity  to  God,  and  a  full  fruition 
of  him,  and  from  the  society  of  perfectly  wise  and  holy  beings. 
The  misery  is  described  by  comparisons  from  natural  objects, 
which  are  exceedingly  awful;  and  which,  without  racking  the 
feelings  like  the  koran,  fill  the  heart  with  salutary  terror.  At 
the  same  time  information  is  plainly  conveyed,  that  the  misery 
in  a  great  measure  consists  in  evil  dispositions  and  passions,  in 
remorse  and  despair,  and  in  the  displeasure  of  a  justly  offended 
God«  The  superiority  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  most 
difficult  of  subjects,  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  Let  him 
fidiiy  ascertain  the  cause. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  the  maimer  in  which 
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this  subject  is  treated,  that  merits  attention.  When  men  write 
on  a  future  state,  they  are  apt  to  throw  the  reins  upon  the 
neck  of  fancy.  With  the  exception  of  the  modem  deists,  this 
has  always  been  the  case.  Hence  the  descriptions  are  minute 
to  tediousness.  They  know  not  where  to  stop ;  and  the  au- 
thor's exuberant  fancy  is  displayed  at  the  expense  of  his  judg- 
ment. But  we  do  not  find  this  in  the  apostles  of  Christ,  ^fhere 
is  a  dignified  reserve.  When  they  have  advanced  to  a  certain 
limit,  a  veil  is  thrown  over  the  rest.  If,  in  one  or  two  of  them, 
this  had  sprung  from  a  spirit  of  cautious  sagacity,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  others  would  have  gone  further?  Might  not 
one,  at  least,  of  a  more  adventurous  soul,  and  more  luxuriant 
fiuicy  than  his  fellows,  have  given  a  loose  to  his  imagination, 
on  this  alluring  theme?  This  might  be  the  more  naturally 
expected,  as  some  never  saw  the  writings  of  the  others,  and 
therefore  could  have  no  monitor  or  pattern  to  regulate  their 
steps.  The  remark  acquires  additional  force,  if  we  extend  it 
to  the  writers  of  the  Olcl  Testament,  to  whom  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable. How  shall  we  account  for  it?  Was  there  not  a  di- 
vine hand  guiding  the  pen? 


SECTION  VII. 

The  Motives  proposed  by  the  Gospel. 

From  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  discoveries  of  a  future  state, 
the  New  Testament  appears  to  be  no  common  book.  The 
motives  it  presents,  though  partly  included  in  these,  may  yet 
be  considered  as  distinct,  and  in  a  peculiar  point  of  view.  If 
the  matter  be  duly  examined,  it  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
rash  assertion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  stronger  motives 
to  deter  from  evil,  and  influence  to  good,  and  consequently  to 
banish  misery  and  produce  happiness,  than  those  which  the 
gospel  sets  before  our  eyes.  Here  every  spring  of  action  in 
the  human  heart  is  put  in  motion :  hope,  fear,  love,  hatred, 
desire,  aversion,  g^titude,  is  addressed:  not  a  chord  in  the 
heart  is  left  untouched.  Diversity  in  motives  is  of  essential 
benefit. 

Is  the  fear  of  evil  known  and  felt  to  be  a  powerful  principle 
in  the  soul?  Christ  and  his  apostles  reveal  from  heaven  the 
wrath  of  God  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
man,  and  enumerate  the  many  and  bitter  miseries  which  tread 
on  the  heels  of  transgression  in  a  present  life.     But  a  future 
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#orld  is  the  state  of  retribution ;  and  we  are  taught  by  Him 
who  will  sit  on  the  tribunal  at  the  day  of  judgment,  ^^  that  the 
wicked  shall  go  away  into  everiasting  punishment,  where  there 
shall  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth." — Could 
fear  suggest  a  consideration  more  powerful,  for  restraining 
those  strong  propensities  to  evil  which  are  in  the  human  heart? 

But  motives  of  a  diflerent  kind  are  more  fully  and  frequently 
insisted  on.  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  slave.  It 
does  not  debase  the  mind  with  terror.  It  Ls  a  noble  and  ge- 
nerous system,  and  abounds  with  motives  of  love,  and  promises 
of  blessings,  and  the  hopes  of  glory.  Here  we  are  entering  on 
a  most  extensive  field,  but  we  must  pass  through  it  in  haste  i 
yet  we  may  enjoy  something  of  the  delightful  prospect  as  we 
advance.  The  Supreme  Being  describes  himself  by  one  word, 
which  contains  volumes  of  ideas :  God  is  love.  Infinite  mercy 
to  the  guilty  and  the  miserable  meets  our  eye  in  every  page. 
The  boundless  compassion  and  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
came  into  the  world  to  seek  ana  to  save  that  which  was  lost, 
even  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  bis  inconceivable  affection  for 
his  disciples,  are  a  frequent  and  delightful  theme.  The  power 
of  the  sacred  Spirit,  and  his  enlightening,  sanctifying,  and 
comforting  influences,  are  often  presented  to  the  mind.  God's 
paternal  care  of  his  people,  his  guidance,  his  support,  his  pre- 
sence, his  consolations  in  affliction,  and  his  more  tnan  a  father's 
r^ard  and  sympathy  at  the  hour  of  death,  are  expressed  in 
language  never  used  in  any  other  book.  In  addition  to  all 
these,  the  eternal  world  is  unveiled  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
are  called  to  behold  a  state  of  the  noblest  and  purest  felicity, 
continuing  and  increasing  through  all  eternity. 

Such  are  the  motives  of  the  gospel,  all  tending  to  promote 
fiuth,  holiness,  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  to  make 
men  like  God.  Stronger  cannot  be  adduced.  But  how  came 
these  fishermen,  and  tent-makers,  and  publicans,  to  exhaust 
the  mine?  Look  at  the  motives  of  ancient  and  modem  pagan- 
ism, which  the  votaries  of  Jupiter,  of  Brahma,  and  of  Fo,  nave 
held  up  to  the  view  of  their  worshippers  I  Reason  blushes  at 
the  sight,  and  is  ashamed  to  draw  a  comparison.  If  Moham- 
med could  not  but  perceive  the  strength  of  the  motives  from 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  he  has  sunk  them 
from  spirit  to  flesh;  and  many  of  those  sweet,  tender,  and  in- 
sinuating ones,  which  spring  out  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
compassion  of  the  Mediator,  he  has  entirely  left  out.  Well- 
informed  deists  will  own,  that  their  writers  seem  far  more 
zealous  in  exclaiming  against  superstition,  than  in  urging  the 
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motives  to  the  practice  of  natural  religion,  which  even  natural 
religion  affords;  but  these  are  unspeakably  inferior  in  number, 
strength,  and  clearness  to  those  of  Christianity. 


SECTION  VIII. 

'The  CJuiracters  which  the  New  Testament  is  designed 

to  form. 

Wb  naturally  judge  of  a  system  by  its  tendency  and  effects; 
and  determine  from  these  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  By  this 
rule  let  the  gospel  be  tried.  Its  principles  we  have  traced. 
Let  us  now  inquire  what  kind  of  cnaracter  they  are  calculated 
to  produce,  and  how  they  will  appear  when  drawn  out  into 
real  life.  The  formation  of  character  by  a  system,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  sum  of  the  principles  collected  into  a  focus,  and  dis- 
playing their  united  energy  in  the  temper  and  conduct. 

If  I  may  express  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  ^^  such  as  Jesus 
Christ  was  when  he  dwelt  on  earth,  such  it  is  the  design  of 
the  New  Testament  that  his  disciples  should  be;  and  such  it 
is  their  aim  to  be." 

But  to  descend  to  particulars,  and  take  a  fuller  view  of  the 
subject. — The  Christian  is  one  who  hates  evil,  and  follows  what 
is  eood.  He  has  a  constant  regard  to  the  frame  of  his  heart, 
and  is  intent  on  the  destruction  of  every  sinful  disposition ;  not 
one  is  tolerated.  He  loves  God  supremely,  and  it  is  the  great 
business  of  his  life  to  please  God,  m  preference  to  his  own  in- 
clination and  the  will  of  others.  Gratitude  for  daily  favours 
glows  within  his  breast.  It  is  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  keep  his  commandments;  and  in  the  midst 
of  affliction  he  submits  to  the  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
as  infinitely  wise  and  good.  To  Jesus,  as  his  Saviour,  he 
constantly  looks,  and  depends  on  him  for  the  blessings  of  re- 
demption ;  the  example  of  Jesus  he  sets  continually  before  his 
eyes,  and  endeavours,  with  persevering  assiduity,  to  follow 
ms  steps. 

At  the  same  time  he  regards  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
vast  community  of  intelligent  creatures  upon  earth ;  he  feels 
himself  among  brethren,  and  he  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself. 
He  prefers  the  general  good  to  individual  benefit;  he  acts  with 
rectitude  in  every  situation,  and  conscientiously  performs  all 
relative  duties,  whether  domestic,  political,  or  rehgious.  He 
pities  the  miserable;  he  is  ready  to  relieve  the  indigent;  he 
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forgives  his  enemies;  he  returns  good  for  evil,  and  blessing 
for  cursing.  In  the  exercise  of  benevolence  is  his  deliglit;  his 
affection  extends  to  the  whole  human  race.  Country,  lan- 
guage, religion,  colour,  are  not  its  limits,  it  is  bounded  by 
human  nature  alone;  and  wherever  he  finds  a  human  being, 
there  he  sees  a  brother  whose  happiness  he  rejoices  to  promote. 
As  the  noblest  part  of  man  is  the  soul,  its  eternal  felicity  is 
his  great  concern. 

While  he  feels  thus  for  others,  none  can  accuse  him  of  ne- 
glecting his  own  concerns.  Diligence,  rectitude,  and  fidelity, 
mark  his  habitual  conduct;  humility,  purity,  contentment, 
moderation,  sanctity,  peace  of  mind,  and  joy,  reign  in  his  heart. 
There  is,  besides,  a  heroism  about  him  which  lias  something 
divine.  He  has  learnt  to  be  stedfast  in  goodness;  to  proceed 
in  the  path  of  integrity  and  benevolence,  unshaken  by  temp- 
tation, contempt,  opposition,  and  to  follow  what  is  good, 
though  alone  m  the  way.  He  is  willing  to  submit  to  every 
privation,  to  undergo  the  most  painful  sufferings,  and  to  en- 
dure death  itself  in  the  most  horrid  form,  rather  than  swerve 
from  the  path  of  duty,  or  renounce  the  principles  of  truth  and 
goodness. 

I  feel  that  I  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  attempting  to  de- 
lineate the  character  of  a  Christian,  and  am  ashamed  to  present 
so  poor  a  sketch;  but  the  excellence  of  the  thing  will  compen- 
sate for  the  defect  of  the  representation.  Examine  it,  and 
then  ask  yourselves,  *^  Where  else  shall  we  meet  with  such  a 
design?"  Mohammed,  in  a  bungling  way,  pilfering  from  the 
New  Testament,  attempted  something  of  a  resemblance,  but 
he  £Edled;  his  dispositions  spoiled  the  whole.  The  koran  forms 
enthusiastic  warriors  for  the  feuth,  to  shed  the  blood  of  infidels, 
or  compel  them  to  come  into  the  butcher's^  rather  than  the 
afaepherd^s,  fold;  and  the  slaves  of  sensual  joys  both  in  this 
life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  The  legislators  of  the  pagan 
ivorld,  though  some  of  them  pretended  to  divine  revelation, 
bad  very  different  thoughts  and  views  from  the  apostles  of 
Christ.  Lycui^us,  seemingly  a  man  of  strong  nerves,  and  a 
daring  spirit,  aimed  by  his  code  to  make  the  opartans  coura- 
geous and  hardy  soldiers,  delighting  in  war.  Another  wished 
to  inure  the  people  to  labour,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth.  A 
third  sought  to  teach  them  to  excel  in  commerce.  A  fourth 
studied  to  raise  them  to  superior  skill  in  arts  and  sciences,  and 
civilization.  But  to  form  men  of  such  a  character  as  has  been 
delineated,  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  but  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Moses  and 
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the  prophets,  who  composed  the  first  volume  of  this  book,  and 
who  were  animated  with  the  same  spirit.  How  high  does  this 
raise  the  Scriptures  above  every  other  book !  Can  we  conceive 
it  possible  that  imposture  lurks  behind  such  a  desi^?  The 
idea  of  such  a  character  is  not  only  opposite  to  the  dispositions 
of  bad  men,  but  beyond  the  capacity  even  of  good  men,  and 
gives  reason  to  conclude  that  it  comes  from  God. 

But  the  character,  it  may  be  said,  is  merely  ideal.  No : 
Jesus  exemplified  all  that  he  required  his  disciples  to  be ;  and 
they,  according  to  their  measure,  followed  his  steps.  Such 
men  were  Peter,  and  John,  and  James,  and  Paul,  and  thou- 
sands more.  Imperfections  in  them  we  can  discover,  and  the 
marks  of  infirmity  amidst  the  sudden  gusts  of  temptation : 
these  they  daily  deplored,  and  they  bitterly  complained  that, 
in  every  part  of  the  Christian  character,  they'fell  short  of  their 
aim  and  of  their  rule.  But  all  the  divine  principles  enumerated 
above  reigned  in  their  hearts,  habitually  regulated  their  tem- 
per, and  shone  forth  in  their  conduct.  The  blemishes  we  dis- 
cover in  them,  are  like  the  clouds  flying  along  the  sky  in  a 
summer's  noon,  which  now  and  then  obscure  the  sun ;  but 
their  path  was  like  that  of  the  just,  shining  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.  There  have  been  myriads  of  the  same 
spirit  in  every  succeeding  age.  There  are  myriads  still,  whose 
highest  and  whose  constant  end  in  life  is  to  realize  and  ex- 
hibit the  character  of  a  Christian.  But  wickedness  is  noisy ; 
goodness  does  not  strive  nor  cry.  The  lightning  and  the 
thunder  of  heaven  attract  universal  notice  by  their  gliire  and 
roaring ;  the  sun  moves  quietly  on  his  course,  and  diffuses  his 
blessings  in  silence. 


SECTION  IX. 

The  Happiness  which  results  from  the  Influence  of  the  Gospel^ 

informing  such  Characters. 

The  importance  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  former  section 
will  appear  more  clearly,  if  we  consider  the  influence  which 
the  prevalence  of  such  a  character  will  have  on  human  hap- 
piness. Tliat  in  the  individual  who  is  moulded  into  it,  it  will 
produce  tranquillity,  satisfaction,  and  peace,  resulting  from 
the  hope  of  tne  friendship  of  God,  from  the  banishment  of 
evil  passions,  and  from  the  exercise  of  holy  affections,  and  the 
noblest  principles,  every  competent  judge  of  human  nature 
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will  readily  grant.  Let  all  the  members  of  a  family  be  ani- 
mated by  these  sentiments  and  dispositions;  it  becomes  the 
abode  of  love  and  joy.  A  town  full  of  citizens  of  this  de- 
scription is  a  holy  brotherhood,  where  harmony  reigns ;  and 
a  reciprocation  of  kind  offices  renders  neighbourhood  and  social 
ioterooarse  unspeakably  pleasing.  Were  a  country  filled  with 
Buch  inhabitants,  it  would  exhibit  such  a  scene  of  felicity  as 
the  world  never  yet  beheld.  All  would  perform  the  duties  of 
their  station  with  fidelity,  and  exhibit  integrity  in  their  deal- 
ings, and  seek  the  general  good,  and  make  private  give  way  to 
public  benefit.  There  would  be  peace,  and  union,  and  abun^- 
dance,  and  contentment,  and  the  love  of  order,  and  veneration 
for  the  institutions  of  society.  Tyranny,  insubordination,  and 
anarchy,  would  be  unknown. 

O  that  Europe  were  full  of  people  of  this  character  I  There 
would  be  a  strife  who  should  be  the  first  in  proposing  an  end 
to  war,  and  have  the  honour  of  soliciting  reconciliation. 
Peace  would  be  easily  made  ;  for  pride,  avance,  ambition,  re- 
venge, the  love  of  glory,  and  the  lust  of  domination,  would 
liave  no  vote  in  the  congress.  Rectitude,  benevolence,  and 
compassion  for  the  miserable,  sitting  alone  in  council,  would 
bring  the  negociation  to  a  speedy  close.  They  would  all  em- 
brace as  bretnren ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  live  in  peace,  be- 
cause the  seeds  of  war  in  the  human  heart  were  destroyed. 

But  mere  abstinence  from  injury  would  not  satisfy  men  of 
such  a  spirit.  No  longer  possessed  with  the  evil  demon, 
fisdsely  called  patriotism,  which  taught  and  impelled  them  to 
seek  the  eicaltation  of  their  own  country  on  the  ruin  of  others, 
they  would  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  promote  the  pro- 
speritv  and  happiness  of  each  other.  Instead  of  proving,  as 
has  hitherto  been  the  case,  a  curse,  nations  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  each  other ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  love  a 
neighbouring  country  as  their  own.  When  any  of  those 
causes  occurred  which  have  hitherto,  alas!  deluged  the  fields 
of  Europe  with  blood.  Christian  love,  mutual  forbearance, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  returning  good  for  evil,  and  requiting 
insults  by  benefits,  would  tie  the  bonds  of  peace  and  amity 
doser  and  stronger  than  they  were  before. 

But  still  more  widely  would  the  influence  of  these  divine 
principles  be  felt.  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  rejoice  at  the 
change  in  the  sons  of  Europe.  Instead  of  beholding  strangers 
grasping  at  every  advantage,  and  pursuing  by  every  means 
an  increase  of  power  and  commerce,  they  find  men  who  act 
as  brothers ;  who  are  as  forward  to  confer  benefits  as  to  re- 
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ceive  them ;  nay,  more  anxioiis  to  do  them  fi^ood,  than  to  pos- 
sess their  wealth.  "^They  are  astonished  at  the  pleasing  altera- 
tion ;  and  they  conclude  that  principles  whicn  lead  men  to 
act  thus,  must  be  from  God.  While  benevolent  Europeans 
labour  to  do  them  food,  and  to  make  them  happy,  they 
eagerly  enquire,  ^^  Vvhence proceeds  this  remarkable  change? 
Formerly  you  were  a  curse,  and  we  viewed  you  with  dr^. 
Our  gold,  our  territory,  our  very  persons,  you  snatched  away. 
Now  you  are  a  blessing ;  your  highest  end  is  to  confer  benefits 
upon  us.  Whence  did  you  derive  these  principles,  which 
have  indeed  made  you  new  creatures  ?" 

"  Read  this  book,"  the  Europeans  reply,  putting  the  New 
Testament  into  their  hands;  '*  we  have  translated  it  into  your 
tongue,  that  you  may,  like  us,  derive  from  the  perusal  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  felicity."  They  eagerly  snatch  the  book ; 
they  read  it ;  they  too  are  made  wise  unto  salvation ;  and  the 
happiness  it  impsots  is  enjoyed  throughout  the  world.  Arms 
become  useless ;  magazines  are  opened  ;  arsenals  are  emptied. 
"  Let  not  our  eyes,"  they  say,  "  any  more  behold  the  neart- 
rending  sight.  Convert  these  huge  cannons  into  instruments 
of  husbandry;  these  destructive  balls  into  mattodcs  and 
shovels :  beat  these  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  these  spears 
into  pruning  hooks."  Mankind  live  in  peace.  Extended  in- 
tercourse produces  increasing  affection.  Wherever  man  meets 
man,  he  meets  a  brother;  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man, 
reigning  in  the  heart,  generate  every  where  righteousness, 
harmony,  benevolence,  and  joy. 

Can  principles  so  directly  tending  to  felicity,  and  producing 
it  in  every  form,  spring  from  imposture,  and  from  the  hearts 
of  bad  men  ?  Satan's  kingdom  would  be  divided  against  it- 
self, and  must  fall.  Characters  so  formed,  do  they  not  pro- 
claim their  original  to  be  from  above,  and  not  from  beneath  ? 
Does  not  the  scheme  announce  its  author  to  be  the  infinitely 
merciful  and  gracious  God,  who  delights  in  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures,  and  who  has  framed  it  with  such  wisdom  that 
it  suits  every  relation,  and  renders  at  once  the  individual  and 
the  world  happy  ?  Will  it  be  said,  this  is  a  mere  Utopian 
dream  ?  It  will  be  granted,  however,  that  it  is  a  pleasing 
one.     But  is  it  not  the  natural  result  of  the  influence  of  the 

f)rinciples  of  the  gospel  on  the  heart  ?  Nor,  to  him  who  be- 
ieves  the  Scriptures,  is  it  an  imaginary  state  of  things  which 
has  been  descnbed.  ^Fhe  &int  representation  which  has  been 
ipven,  is  consonant  to  the  predictions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  which  plainly  ioretel  and  describe,  in  the  most 
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slowing  and  lovely  colours,  the  full  establishment  of  know- 
ledge, goodness,  and  felicity  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  eospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
hearts  of  men. — Isaiah,  chap.  n.  and  xi.;  Micah  iv.;  Rev.  xz. 
I  ask  no  more,  but  that  you  would  thoroughly  weigh  the  sub- 
ject, and  throw  its  just  weight  into  the  sc^e  of  evidence. 


SECTION  X. 

There  is  every  thifig  in  the  New  Testament  which  a  Bevela^- 
tionjrow  Gad  may  be  expected  to  contain. 

Before  God  has  given  a  revelation  of  his  will,  for  a  man  to 
say  precisely  what  it  will  contain,  would  be  as  absurd  as  for 
an  angel,  before  the  formation  of  the  earth,  to  have  attempted 
to  describe  what  kind  of  a  world  God  would  create.  When  it 
is  created,  he  may  form  an  accurate  idea  of  it;  and  may 
clearly  perceive  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  Gocl, 
displayed  in  its  formation,  and  m  its  various  parts.  It  is  thus 
in  respect  to  divine  revelation.  The  wisest  of  the  human  race 
must  nave  p^ped  in  the  dark  before  it  was  given,  and  could 
form  no  distinct  view  of  its  nature.  Every  sober  inquirer 
now  may  discover  clearly  how  well  it  suits  the  necessities  of 
man,  and  how  much  it  manifests  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
is  calculated  to  promote  his  glory. 

Every  thing  necessary  for  us  to  know  is  here  revealed. 
God  instructs  us  in  his  nature  and  his  government.  Various 
books  have  made  pretensions  to  a  divine  origin  ;  but  there  is 
not  so  much  said  of  God,  nor  is  there  so  fuU  and  enlarged  a 
view  of  God  in  them  all,  as  in  the  New  Testament  alone. 
Human  nature  is  delineated  in  all  its  parts,  in  all  its  principles, 
and  in  all  its  wants.  The  character  of  Christ  furnishes  a 
model  for  the  imitation  of  every  intelligent  being.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  Mediator,  and  redemption  through  him,  presents  a 
remedy  for  the  wants  and  misenes  of  mankind ;  and  opens  the 
way  to  everlasting  blessedness.  In  the  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel there  is  a  full  and  perfect  rule  of  temper  and  conduct.  A 
future  state  is  unveilea,  and  we  are  presented  with  a  view  both 
of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  and  of  the  misery  of  the 
wicked ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  every  motive  which  can  in- 
fluence the  heart  is  set  before  us  in  all  its  force. 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  of  value  which  men  need  to  know, 
but  is  here  taught.     I  will  not  say  there  is  nothing  we  can  de- 
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sire;  for  we  may  desire  to  know  many  thin^  which  are  not 
revealed.  But  I  will  confidently  assert,  that  every  thing  which 
sober  reason  can  say  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know,  in  order  to 
the  direction  of  oiur  conduct,  and  to  the  real  comfort  of  a  pre- 
sent state  of  being,  is  here  revealed  with  inimitable  simplicity, 
purity,  and  precision. 

An  inattentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  may  say, — 
^^  What  is  all  this  to  the  purpose ;  and  what  proof  does  it  af- 
ford of  a  divine  revelation  ?"  But  the  judicious  and  reflecting 
inquirer  who  is  in  search  of  principles,  and  who  is  determined 
to  examine  with  care  whatever  professes  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God,  will  not  satisfy  himself  with  asking,  *^  What  external 
evidence  is  there  of  its  divinity ;"  but  in  the  first  place,  "  What 
are  the  things  which  it  contains,  and  delivers  as  heavenly  truths, 
that  I  may  know  what  it  is  which  the  evidence  is  to  confirm." 
This  is  the  proper  method  of  proceeding :  and  whoever  will 
take  the  pains  to  search  profoundly  into  the  principles  which 
have  been  presented  to  view ;  and  survey  them  in  their  light, 
sanctity,  extent,  and  fulness ;  and  give  due  weight  to  the  con- 
sideration, that  there  is  every  thing  in  them  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  human  nature  m  goodness  and  felicity,  will  see 
abundant  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  are  worthy  of  an  in* 
finitely  excellent  Being  to  reveal,  that  they  carry  with  them  a 
presumption  of  their  divine  original,  and  if  they  be  accompanied 
with  external  evidence,  are  to  be  embraced  as  a  revelation  from 
Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


or   THE    EVIDENCES  FOR  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY   OF  THE  NEW    TEffTAMEN T, 
ARISING  FROM  CONSIDERATIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  ITS  CONTENTS. 

The  preceding  chapter  presents  a  system  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, with  which  every  one  should  be  well  acquainted,  who 
means  to  study,  with  advantage,  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
They  indeed  themselves  form  a  body  of  evidence,  of  which 
those  who  are  in  quest  of  truth  from  pure  motives,  will  feel  the 
force  in  no  ordinnry  degree.  For  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
these  principles,  many  valuable  treatises  have  been  read  with 
little  effect.  But  when  the  nature  of  Christianity  is  under- 
stood, its  excellence  seen,  and  its  importance  felt,  there  is  a 
field  prepared,  by  previous  cultivation,  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  of  evidence,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  spring 
up,  and  bring  forth  fruit  abundantly  unto  everlasting  life.  So 
long  as  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
reading  on  its  evidences  is  like  sowing  on  the  highway  or  on 
a  rock. 

Besides  the  evidences  arising  from  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, there  are  some  considerations  closely  connected  with  them, 
and  suggested  by  the  contents,  spirit,  structure,  and  design  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  merit  particular  attention.  If  they 
do  not  of  themselves  amount  to  a  full  proof  that  it  is  divine, 
they  at  least  render  it  plain  that  it  is  the  most  extraordinary 
book  which  was  ever  written;  they  strengthen  the  presumption 
in  its  favour;  and  they  lay  a  still  stronger  and  surer  foundation 
for  external  evidence  to  rest  upon. 


SECTION  I. 

The  New  Testament  conveys  more  Improvement  to  the  Mind 

than  any  other  Book, 

Most  of  the  men  who  composed  this  book  spent  their  early 
days  in  manual  employments.     They  lived  about  three  years 
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with  Christ  as  his  disciples.  After  his  death  they  became 
teachers  of  his  religion ;  and  they  wrote  the  New  Testament. 
The  Grecian  philosophers,  and  some  Romans,  spent  all  their 
days  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  They  also  wrote  books.  On  a  comparison,  judg- 
ing merely  from  the  character  of  the  writers,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  excel  ? — Can  it  be  a  question  ?  Can  any  miagine 
these  unlettered  Jews  capable  of  writing  a  book  to  be  even 
named  after  the  works  of  men  of  such  exalted  genius  as  the 
Grecian  sages  ?  But  let  both  be  examined  with  impartiality; 
and  it  will  be  found,  that  with  respect  to  real  information  and 
knowledge,  the  New  Testament  is  as  far  above  the  best  hea- 
then writings,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  It  may 
indeed  be  justly  asserted,  that  the  New  Testament,  connect- 
ed with  the  Old,  here  stands  alone,  and  has  neither  eaual  nor 
second.  The  knowledge  it  conveys  concerning  God,  nis  per- 
fections, and  government ;  concerning  man,  his  nature,  duty, 
and  happiness ;  concerning  the  present  world,  and  a  future 
state  of  retribution ;  in  short,  concerning  every  object  which 
it  is  important  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with,  is  unequalled. 

The  ideas  are  most  excellent,  most  abundant,  and  expressed 
with  clearness  and  simplicity.  The  imagination  may  be  more 
entertained  with  the  decorations  of  fancy  in  other  books;  the 
taste  may  be  more  gratified  with  elegant  composition ;  *  but  no 
where  else  is  there  such  a  mass  of  interesting  truths,  on  every 
subject  which  concerns  man  as  a  citizen  of  this  world,  and  as 
an  immortal  creature.  In  both  these  respects  the  New  Tes« 
tament  contains  the  greatest  measure  of  mental  improvement ; 
and  tends  to  make  men  not  only  more  pious  and  moral  than  all 
other  books  can,  but  likewise  more  rational  and  wise. 

The  argument  will  derive  still  more  weight  from  the  consi- 
deration, that  the  whole  mass  of  truth  in  the  gospel  is  not  dis- 
cerned at  once.  From  the  day  when  it  was  written  to  the 
present  time,  every  age  has  found  out  something  new.  During 
the  two  last  centuries,  how  many  important  discoveries  have 
been  made  of  latent  truths,  which  are  now  clear  as  the  light  of 
day.  Nor  is  the  mine  exhausted.  From  the  same  field,  wise 
and  good  men  will,  by  persevering  research,  continue  to  present 
to  the  world  their  precious  and  ample  treasures,  as  the  reward 
of  pious  industry. 

If  any  thing  more  be  thought  necessary  to  produce  a  con- 
viction of  its  superior  excellence,  let  it  be  compared  with  other 
books.  I  need  not  say,  "  compare  it  with  the  koran :"  for 
the  good  ideas  there  are  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament. 
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Or  shall  I  say,  compare  it ;  and  you  will  perceive  tlie  man  of 
Mecca  corrupting  what  he  pilfers,  defiling  it  with  prejudices 
and  passions  while  it  passes  through  his  mind,  and  blending  it 
with  his  own  absurd  reveries.  I  need  not  compare  it  with  the 
books  of  Christian  writers ;  because  they  glory  in  having  do- 
rived  their  sentiments  from  the  code  of  their  religion.  You 
urge  me  to  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  modem  deists.  But 
the  comparison  would  be  un£Eur.  They  borrowed  their  ideas 
of  moral  truths  from  the  New  Testament ;  they  lighted  their 
taper  at  the  fire  of  this  sim.  If  you  can  point  out  one  good 
principle  in  them,  which  is  not  contained  in  it,  there  will  then, 
and  not  till  then,  be  room  to  boast.  But  compare  them  if  you 
will ;  1  am  not  afraid  of  the  issue.  The  just  line  of  compari- 
son is  with  the  most  celebrated  books,  in  the  eastern  and  wes^ 
tern  parts  of  the  world,  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Let  the 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  let  the  votaries  of  Brahma  and  of 
Fo,  produce  their  sacred  books  for  a  critical  inspection  on  this 
point.  I  am  confident  that  every  fair  opponent  will,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  give  the  palm  to  the  men  of  Galilee. 

But  whence  comes  it  to  pass,  that  these  unlettered  men 
should  be  able  to  write  the  Dest,  the  most  instructive  book 
which  the  world  contains ;  and  that  none  since,  in  any  country 
or  age,  have  been  able  to  improve  upon  it,  or  write  a  better  ? 
Some*adequate  cause  must  be  assigned.  Those  who,  instead 
of  a  satisfactory  answer,  would  laugh,  and  ridicule  the  book, 
must  retire  from  the  field  occupied  by  fair  reasoners  and  re- 
spectable antagonists,  to  the  ground  allotted  to  the  unreputable 
corps  of  buffoons.  When  they  are  gone,  let  the  others  judge 
who  acts  the  wisest  part — the  opponent  of  the  gospel,  who 
rejects  the  most  improving  book  that  ever  was  written  ?  or  the 
Christian  who  receives  it,  and  accounts  for  its  pre-eminence 
from  its  being  written  by  the  inspiration  of  infinite  wisdom  ? 


SECTION  II. 

There  are  no /abe  Principles  in  the  New  Testament. 

When  I  read  the  writings  of  those  ancient  historians,  orators, 
poets,  or  philosophers,  which  are  so  highly  celebrated  as  to 
form  the  text-books  of  modem  education,  I  am  grieved  to  see 
the  multitude  of  false  principles  with  which  they  abound.  Am- 
bition is  fostered  and  recommended;  the  love  of  fame  encour- 
aged; military  glory  displayed  before  the  youthful  throng,  in 
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the  most  fascinating  colours;  and  those  are  represented  as  the 
first  of  human  kind,  who  bear  away  the  laurels  from  the  en- 
sanguined field.  Literary  pride  is  tanned,  and  incense  offered 
to  adepts  in  science.  Admiration  of  wealth  and  distinction  is 
generated;  and  the  projanum  vulgus  (the  poor  people)  pointed 
at  as  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt. 

From  these  revered,  may  I  not  add  idolized  authors,  I  turn 
to  the  New  Testament;  and  I  find  myself  in  a  new  world. 
What  a  difference  of  mind  and  heart!  A  spark  of  the  same 
spirit  I  do  not  perceive;  I  caimot  discover  a  false  principle 
from  beginning  to  end.  If  it  be  said,  I  am  a  partial  judge,  I 
challenge  the  acutest  unbeliever  to  peruse  the  book  vAxh  this 
view.  Let  him  point  out  one  false  principle  stated  with  ap- 
probation, or  recommended  to  imitation;  and  I  will  give  up 
its  claim  to  divine  authority.  But  no  such  thing  is  to  be 
found. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  which  must  be  accounted 
for  by  deists  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Will  it  be  said,  "  They 
were  Jews?"  But  does  this  remove  the  difficulty?  How  came 
they  to  be  wiser  than  other  people?  Merely  their  being  Jews 
will  not  solve  the  difficulty.  Josephus  was  a  Jew.  He  lived 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  in  "  The  Antiquities  of  his  Nation,"  and  in  his 
**  History  of  the  War  with  the  Romans,"  it  is  easy  to  detect 
a  considerable  number  of  false  principles.  Philo,  his  contem- 
porary, is  chargeable  with  the  same  faults.  The  Talmuds, 
the  productions  of  the  most  learned  rabbles  of  a  following  age, 
are  still  worse. 

But  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  do  not  find  a  freedom  from 
false  principles  in  Christian  writers,  though  they  derived  their 
ideas  of  truth  and  duty  from  the  New  Testament.  Commen- 
taries have  been  written  on  this  book  in  almost  every  age. 
With  a  pure  text  before  them,  they  have  had  every  advant^e 
for  furnishing  the  world  with  a  pure  comment ;  but  they  do 
not  succeed.  In  the  ancient  fathers,  how  easy  is  it  to  perceive 
the  false  principles  of  converted  pagans  and  philosophers.  In 
latter  ages,  the  false  principles  of  the  feudal  system  often  rise 
before  our  eyes.  Every  commentary  of  the  last  century,  with- 
out exception,  though  it  was  more  enlightened  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  will  furnish  the  attentive  reader  with  many  ex- 
amples of  the  same  thing.  How  extraordinary  must  this  ap- 
f)ear  to  the  adept  in  moral  science!  Some  fishermen  in  Gali- 
ee  wrote  a  book,  in  which  not  one  false  principle  is  to  be 
found.     There  is  no  other  book  in  which  they  are  not  to  be 
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found.  We  find  them  crowded  in  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens. They  are  to  be  found  in  contemporary  and  succeeding 
Jews.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Christian  commentators^ 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time.  Nor  would 
the  most  enlightened  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  now  adorn  his 
church,  be  able  wholly  to  escape  the  same  censure.  Were  they 
to  attempt  to  write  a  history  like  that  of  the  gospel,  how  many- 
errors  should  wre  find  in  it,  and  how  many  faults! 

Let  him  who  rejects  the  New  Testament  assign  a  reason 
for  this.  Will  he  say,  "  Though  Christians  have  not  been 
able  to  write  a  book  without  interspersing  false  principles,  a 
Hume,  a  Gibbon,  a  Voltaire,  a  Rousseau,  could  with  ease  ac- 
complish it?"  May  not  a  Christian  with  justice  retort,  "  What 
they  could  do  is  best  known  by  what  they  have  done?"  But 
do  we  not  perceive  in  them  false  principles  and  evil  dispositions 
without  number?  Were  this  a  treatise,  and  not  a  sketch,  how 
easy  would  it  be  to  bring  them  forward  justifying  a  disregard 
of  God,  and  of  his  worship,  and  patronizing  or  recommending 

fride,  ambition,  sensuality,  a  contempt  of  others,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
t  will,  indeed,  be  obvious  to  the  most  inadvertent  observer, 
that  no  standard  of  moral  sentiments  and  conduct  is  lower  than 
theirs.  Still,  then,  the  New  Testament  stands  alone  and  with- 
out a  rival.  Divine  inspiration  will  account  for  its  superior- 
ity and  singularity.  Let  him  who  will  not  allow  this  assign 
a  more  satisfactory  reason. 


SECTION  IH. 

The  New  Testament  is  in  direct  opposition  to  every  depraved 

Principle  in  Human  Nature. 

Laws,  it  has  been  asserted,  must  be  suited  to  the  dispositions 
and  manners  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  made.  Divine 
rectitude  scorns  the  idea.  Let  laws,  it  says,  be  perfectly  good, 
however  bad  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  designed,  l^he 
former  is,  indeed,  the  dictate  of  human  policy ;  and  men,  guided 
by  no  higher  principles,  have  acted  according  to  it,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  This  was  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cient legislators  among  the  heathens;  and  many  in  modern 
times  have  laughed  loud  at  the  folly  of  attempting  to  give  a 
perfect  code  of  laws  to  an  imperfect  and  depraved  nation.  Tlie 
religion  which  the  legislators  of  old  blended  in  their  system 
was  of  a  piece  with  their  laws,  and  was  designed  to  be  sweet 
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to  the  taste  of  their  vicious  countrymen.  It  required  few  sa- 
crifices, and  those  not  painful :  it  indulged  eager  appetites  and 
heated  passions.  Mohammed  acted  on  the  same  principles. 
How  gratifying  are  many  of  his  maxims  to  flesh  and  blood! 
To  be  allowed  to  retain  and  cherish  evil  dispositions  in  the 
heart,  and  yet  be  on  the  road  to  paradise,  is  beyond  measure 
delicious  to  every  lover  of  iniquity.  We  are  not  to  wonder,  if 
such  systems  were  received  without  a  struggle,  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  proposed.  Is  this  the  cause  that  the  korari 
is  more  respectfully  spoken  of  by  many  modem  deists  than 
the  New  Testament?  They  will  at  least  own  that  none  of 
their  party  have  ever  appeared  the  advocates  for  an  austere 
morality. 

But  here  is  a  religion  which  declares  open  war  and  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  with  every  evil  disposition  in  the  human  heart. 
It  tolerates  none ;  it  denounces  an  anathema  against  all.  Of 
the  most  odious  sins,  disobedience  to  parents,  dishonesty,  in- 
justice, murder,  and  adultery,  it  speaks  with  abhorrence;  it 
says  they  ought  not  even  to  be  named  among  Christians.  But 
this  is  not  all :  it  descends  into  the  heart;  it  puts  forth  its  hand 
and  plucks  out  every  root  of  bitterness  which,  springing  up, 
would  pollute  the  soul,  and  defile  the  life.  Many  principles 
which  the  world  approves,  as  ambition,  the  eager  pursuit  of 
wealth,  fondness  for  pleasure,  pride,  envy,  revenge,  contempt 
of  others,  emulation,  the  gospel  condemns.  These  the  world 
considers  on  many  occasions  to  be  harmless — in  some  com- 
mendable; Christianity  condems  them  all,  in  every  form  and 
degree.  It  forbids  the  indulgence  of  them  even  in  thought, 
and  commands  the  desire  to  be  strangled  in  its  birth.  Neither 
the  hands,  the  tongue,  the  head,  nor  the  heart,  must  be  guilty 
of  one  iniquity.  However  much  the  world  may  applaud  the 
heroic  ambition  of  one,  the  love  of  glory  in  another,  the  suc- 
cessful pursuits  of  afiluence  in  a  third,  the  high-minded  pride, 
the  glowing  patriotism  which  would  compel  all  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  to  bow  the  neck,  the  steady  pursuit  of  revenge  for 
injuries  received,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  of  the  rude  and 
ignoble  vulgar,  Christianity  condemns  them  all,  and  enjoins 
tlie  disciples  of  Jesus  to  crucify  them  without  reluctance,  and 
without  delay.  Not  one  is  to  be  spared,  though  dear  as  a  right 
eye,  for  use  or  pleasure;  or  even  necessary  as  a  right  hand  for 
defence  or  labour.  While  the  gospel  insists  on  the  destruction 
of  evil  principles,  the  exercise  of  these  opposite  dispositions, 
humility,  contentment,  meekness,  charity,  forgiveness,  perfec- 
tion, is  strictly  enjoined.     As  a  specimen,  read  the  words  of 
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the  book  itself.  Matt.  v.  43, 44,  45,  48 — "  Ye  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
thine  enemies;  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you;  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  heaven:  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  send- 
eth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fect, even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Rom. 
xii.  20,  21 — "  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves:  but  if 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink : 
for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head. 
Be  not  overcome  of  evil ;  but  overcome  evil  with  good.**  1 
Peter  iii.  9 — "  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  tor  railing, 
but  contrariwise  blessing;  knowing  that  ye  are  thereunto  ca. 
ed,  that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing." 

What  a  system  of  opposition  to  evil,  and  of  the  purest  good- 
ness, is  here  I  To  what  source  shall  we  trace  it?  From  be- 
neath such  divine  sentiments  cannot  come.  Nor  do  they  grow 
on  earth.  They  spring  not  from  the  human  heart;  for  no  such 
seeds  have  been  sown  there.  Will  it  be  thought  unreasonable 
if  I  should  say,  "  They  must  have  come  down  from  heaven?" 


SECTION  IV. 

Men  never  get  before  the  New  Testament. 

Fob  centuries  past  the  world  has  been  in  a  state  of  gradual 
improvement,  which  is  still  increasing  with  accelerated  rapidi- 
ty. Ancient  ages,  even  the  most  renowned,  we  have  far  out- 
stripped in  every  useful  science;  and  by  means  of  modem 
discoveries,  their  most  famous  books  arc  found  extremely  defi- 
cient. Within  the  limits  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  has 
been  remarkably  the  case.  How  many  treatises,  regarded  as 
master-pieces  at  the  beginning,  were  looked  upon  as  antiquated 
before  the  end.  When  we  consider  the  intense  application  of 
thousands  of  enlightened  and  highly  cultivated  minds,  all  in 
quest  of  new  discoveries,  and  all  endeavouring  to  improve  on 
what  was  written  before,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  tliis  advance- 
ment. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  how  it  is  in  reference  to  re- 
ligion, and  whether  the  New  Testament  stands  its  ground.  A 
fiui  proportion  of  learned  men  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
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study  of  the  principles  of  religion  and  morals,  and  to  those 
sciences  connected  with  them  which  have  respect  to  moral  ob- 
ligation and  privilege.  But  have  any  one  of  them  outstripped 
the  New  Testament,  as  the  modems  have  outstripped  the  an- 
cient philosophers?  Have  they  found  out  any  part  of  the 
character  of  God  which  it  does  not  display,  or  any  duty  which 
it  does  not  inculcate?  No:  after  all  their  researcnes,  and  with 
aH  the  additional  knowledge  of  eighteen  centuries,  they  have 
not  moved  a  step  before  it.  Nay,  they  may  perceive  the  New 
Testament  is  still  before  them. 

In  these  latter  times,  many  conceive  that  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  that  part  of  morals 
which  respects  individual  and  domestic,  but  especially  national, 
relations.  After  having  viewed  these  pretensions,  which  pro- 
fess to  have  their  basis  fixed  on  the  principles  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, let  us  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  and  examine  if  these 
men  have  outstripped  that  book.  But  we  find  there  all  these 
noble  sentiments,  the  force  and  extent  of  which  were  not  per- 
ceived before,  that  are  applicable  to  what  is  good  in  them,  and 
to  those  things  which  are  really  improvements;  and  counte- 
nancing and  enjoining  them  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Is  it 
not  astonishing,  that  whenever  any  useful  discovery  in  moral 
science  has  been  made,  it  is  found  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  it,  though  unnoticed  before?  This  has  been  the  case 
from  century  to  century;  it  is  so  still;  and,  no  doubt,  there  are 
many  divine  j)rinciples  of  morals  in  this  book,  which  the  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  of  this  and  future  ages,  will  enable  men 
to  perceive. 

But  whence  comes  this  peculiar  quality?  The  vast  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  Spirit  of  God  who  indited  it,  can 
alone  be  assigned  as  a  rational  and  satisfactory  cause.  If 
Christianity  had  been  the  invention  of  men,  it  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  all  other  systems  of  the  like  origin;  the  im- 
provements of  modern  times  would  have  left  it  far  behind. 

This  luLs  been  the  case  vnih  all  the  pagan  religions.  A 
person  in  the  present  jige,  who  had  written  on  theological  sub- 
jects, though  of  moderate  abilities,  instead  of  considering  it  as 
a  compliment,  would  think  himself  grossly  insulted,  if  you 
were  to  say  to  him,  "  I  admire  your  book:  your  ideas  of  God 
and  ri'lii^ion  arc  fully  on  a  level  with  the  Grecian  mytholoiry, 
the  Indian  Sliasters,  and  the  system  of  Confucius."  Nor 
would  he  think  that  justice  was  done  him,  unless  it  were 
granted,  that  he  had  surpassed  the  koran  of  Mohammed,  in 
his  representations  of  truth  and  duty.     But  the  jdain  illiterate 
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fishermen,  publicans,  and  tent-makers,  of  Judea  and  Galilee, 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  are  still  masters  in  reli- 
ffion  and  morals.  No  man  in  all  that  time  has  stepped  one 
foot  before  them.  Let  those  who  will  not  allow  that  they 
were  taught  of  God,  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  pre- 
eminence. 

SECTION  V. 

Thejulness  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  world  is  filled  with  books,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
are  excellent.  How  many  men  of  the  first  talents  have  writ- 
ten admirably  on  the  subject  of  religion  !  Every  age  can 
boast  of  its  celebrated  authors,  who  have  consecrated  them- 
selves to  the  instruction  of  mankind.  I  have  read  many  of 
them  with  pleasure  and  improvement ;  but  I  find,  that  when 
1  have  gone  through  them  three  or  four  times,  I  have  gained 
ail  their  ideas.  In  spite  of  me  they  become  flat  and  unin- 
teresting, and  I  am  obliged  to  lay  them  aside ;  for  I  can  no 
longer  read  them  with  pleasure. 

But  the  New  Testament  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
I  have  read  many  parts  of  it  hundreds  of  times ;  and  can 
read  them  again  to-morrow,  with  equal  relish  as  at  first. 
Whenever  I  peruse  it  with  serious  attention,  I  discover  some- 
thing new ;  and  the  more  attentively  and  devotedly  I  do  so, 
I  discover  thu  more ;  and  new  ideas  spring  out  of  the  words 
and  subject,  and  enrich  my  mind.  Besides,  I  am  never  weary 
of  reading  it ;  it  presents  new  charms  to  me  every  day  :  and, 
Kke  bread  made  of  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  it  is  always  agree- 
able to  the  taste.  The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  love  it ;  and 
the  more  intimate  my  acquaintance,  the  stronger  is  my  affeo- 
tion  for  it.  I  have  my  favourite  authors  on  religion  ;  and  I 
frequently  peruse  them.  They  are  men  of  genius,  leaniing, 
and  piety.  But  they  are  only  children,  in  comparison  of  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee ;  and  I  find  a  fulness  and  sweetness  in 
their  writings,  which  the  others  do  not  possess. 

Whence  comes  this  astonishing  difference  ?  Allow  the 
New  Testament  to  be  written  by  inspiration,  and  the  reason 
will  be  easily  assigned.  The  Holy  ISpirit  of  God,  whose  un- 
derstanding is  infinite,  can  put  such  a  number  of  ideas  into  a 
book,  as  it  shall  unspeakably  surj>ass  the  power  of  man  to  do, 
which  shall  one  after  another  appear  to  the  pious  reader,  and 
amply  reward  his  researches.     He  can  likewise  so  fill  the 
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book  with  good,  as  well  as  with  truth)  that  it  shall  delight  the 
heart,  as  well  as  enlighten  the  mind,  and  have  such  indescri- 
bable charms  that  it  shall  be  always  sweet,  and  fill  the  soul 
with  the  highest  degree  of  mental  pleasure.  To  these  causes 
I  ascribe  its  astonishing  fulness. 

But  how  will  ye  who  call  the  New  Testament  a  common 
book,  or  a  forgery,  account  for  this  singularity  ?  To  deny 
the  fact  will  not  avail.  The  observation  before  us  has  been 
made  by  thousands  of  persons,  both  illiterate  and  learned,  in 
every  age ;  and  against  such  a  mass  of  evidence,  the  assertion 
of  those  who  have  read  merely  with  a  view  to  find  fault  and 
to  condemn,  will  not  weigh  much  in  the  balance  of  impartial 
reason.  The  testimony  of  .bats  and  owls  to  the  loveliness  of 
the  gloom  of  night,  and  against  the  beauty  of  the  light  of  the 
sun,  would  not  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  de- 
claration of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  air,  to  the 
contrary.  But  ought  I  to  use  such  a  comparison  ?  My  de- 
sign is  not  to  irritate,  but  to  convince ;  not  to  triumph  over 
an  enemy,  but  to  reclaim  a  friend  and  a  brother,  who,  to  my 
grief,  has  gone  astray ;  and  to  lead  his  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  Scheme  of  the  Divine  Government,  as  represented  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  vast  and  extensive. 

While  the  past  and  the  present  occupy  a  certain  portion  of 
our  thoughts  and  time,  it  is  natural  to  look  into  futurity,  and 
to  conjecture  what  will  come  to  pass.  How  often  has  this  been 
the  theme  of  the  most  ingenious  writers  I  But  we  observe  in 
them  the  attributes  of  man.  Their  plans  of  the  divine  con- 
duct, in  the  regulation  of  human  affairs,  are  extremely  limited 
in  extent,  and  they  seem  in  haste  for  the  execution.  Beyond 
a  century  or  two  at  most,  their  views  scarcely  ever  extend  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  plans ;  more  commonly  they  are 
comprised  within  a  still  narrower  space.  They  are  eager  to 
see  their  expectations  realized ;  and  often  place  the  event  with- 
in such  a  period,  as  that  they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  it. 

How  different  is  the  disposition  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament !  They  present  to  us  a  view  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  forementioned  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  found. 
The  plan  embraces  a  vast  variety  of  objects :  it  advances  by 
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what  we  would  call  very  slow  degrees ;  it  comprises  within  its 
vsp  some  thousands  of  years ;  it  gives  time  for  every  thing. 
le  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  allowed  four  thoasand 
years  to  elapse  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah :  the  apostles 
of  Christ  assign  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  to  the  dominion 
of  antichrist,  from  his  rise  to  his  fall,  a  duration  of  which  no 
other  class  of  men  was  ever  able  to  bear  the  thought.  After 
this  immense  space,  Christianity,  they  say,  will  overcome  all 
opposition,  ancl  be  universal  on  the  earth. 

How  much  tliis  scheme  resembles  the  course  both  of  the 
natural  and  the  moral  world,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  Plants 
spring  gradually  from  seed;  trees  grow  still  more  slowly;  and 
ages  pass  on  before  some  of  them  arrive  at  maturity.  In  man, 
as  an  individual,  the  progress  of  improvement  is  far  from  rapid; 
in  communities  it  is  still  slower.  liow  many  centuries  roll  on 
before  a  nation  passes  from  a  barbarous  state  to  a  high  degree 
of  civilization.  It  must  be  allowed  to  be,  at  least,  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  that  the  New  Testament  should,  in  this 
respect,  differ  so  materially  from  all  other  books ;  and  that  it 
should,  at  the  same  time,  so  perfectly  accord  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  divine  government.  The  degree  of  weight  in  it 
is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 


SECTION  VII. 

The  Appearance  and  Tendency  of  the  Moral  World  confirm 

the  Principles  of  Christianity. 

There  is  a  pleasing  concord  in  the  operations  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  governor  of  the  world  will  not  act  contrary  to 
its  creator;  nor  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  universe.  If  Christianity  be  a  religion  from  God, 
it  will  correspond  with  the  works  of  God,  and  appear  in  har- 
mony with  his  government  of  the  world.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
framed  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  recorded  the  laws  of  na- 
tm«,  as  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  upon  the  broad  tables 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  various  operations 
and  revolutions  which  he  described,  correspond  with  his  sys- 
tem. This  correspondence  is  considered  as  an  evidence  of  its 
probability — some  will  say,  of  its  certain  truth.  In  like  man- 
ner, should  the  state,  order,  and  tendency  of  things  in  the 
moral  world  correspond  with  the  gospel  of  Christ,  will  it  not 
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Strongly  evince  the  probability  of  its  being,  what  it  professes 
to  be,  "  of  dinne  authority?"  Eighteen  centunes  have 
elapsed  since  its  promulgation ;  and  we  may  search  in  the  fiill 
treasures  of  experience,  with  a  certainty  of  finding  either  an 
evident  confutation  of  its  pretensions,  or  a  strong  presumption 
of  its  truth. 

Christianity  professes  to  be  the  true  reli^on.  True  religion 
is  the  art  of  happiness,  taught  by  God  himself.  Christ  says 
that  "  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  shall  find  in  him  rest  to 
their  souls ;  and  that  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  is  light." 
— Matt.  xi.  28-30.  He  likewise  promises  an  unceasing  hap- 
piness, as  the  certain  accompaniment  of  increasing  attention 
to  his  gospel,  and  conformity  to  his  will,  and  imitation  of  his 
example.  Of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this,  Christians  are 
indeed  the  only  competent  judges.  They  find  wisdom's  ways 
to  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  her  paths  peace ;  and  their 
happiness  to  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  their  activity  in 
glorifying  God,  and  doing  good  to  men.  But  even  to  the 
enemies  of  the  gospel  we  can  here  appeal,  as  they  are  able  to 
give  their  testimony,  which  likewise  issues  in  its  ravour.  You 
can  perceive  that  integrity  of  heart  and  life,  that  the  perform- 
ance of  relative  duties,  and,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  that 
philanthropy,  actively  engaged  in  lessening  the  miseries,  and 
augmenting  the  enjoyments  of  all  arounci,  brings  with  it  a 
considerable  degree  of  felicity.  Did  you  but  know  the  work- 
ing of  humility,  of  meekness,  of  gentleness,  of  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  of  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  above  all,  of  love  to 
God  and  the  Redeemer ;  and  did  you  feel  the  energ-y  and 
goodness  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  from  which  they 
flow — you  would  readily  acknowledge  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  produces  in  the  soul  the  highest  measure  of  happiness 
which  is  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth.  The  other  part  of  the  ar- 
gument is  more  plain :  disregard  of  religion,  or,  in  other 
words,  wickedness,  is  followed  by  misery.  Every  evil  dispo- 
sition has  a  sting  which  pierces  the  heart;  and  the  indulgence 
of  vicious  passions  strips  the  soul  of  real  enjoyment.  Pride, 
avarice,  sensuality,  hatred,  malice,  envy,  revenge,  and  forget- 
fulness  of  God,  are  all  enemies  to  the  felicity  of  men  :  they 
rob  the  soul  of  tranquillity,  and  they  fill  it  with  uneasiness 
and  distress. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  goodness  or  of  wickedness, 
is  the  degree  of  happiness  or  of  misery  which  men  feel.  I'he 
winged  activity  of  tne  disciple  of  Jesus,  in  adoring  his  God 
and  Saviour,  and  doing  good  to  men,  enlarges  the  spirit  of 
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piety  and  benevolence,  gives  a  higher  relish  to  the  pleasure  of 
conferring  benefits,  and  renders  him  more  blessed  in  his  deed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  a  man  increases  in  wickedness, 
the  more  miserable  he  grows.  His  evil  passions  boil  over  in 
his  words  and  actions,  and  make  all  who  are  around  him 
wretched  ;  but  his  own  soul  feels  the  torment  most. 

The  tendency  of  these,  both  as  to  the  years  of  life  which 
are  to  come,  and  likewise  to  a  future  state,  is  just  the  same. 
**  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up- 
right in  heart."  "  But  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked." 
Still  brighter  prospects  are  presented  to  the  Christian,  as  he 
advances  in  the  path  of  faith  and  holiness ;  and  confirm  the 
declaration,  that  "  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  morning  light, 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  The 
continued  tendency  of  an  increase  of  happiness  till  death, 
gives  the  highest  probability  of  a  still  greater  accession  in  a 
future  state.  On  the  other  hand,  notning  is  more  evident 
than  that  wickedness  presents  no  other  prospect  but  that  of 
being  wTctched,  both  nere  and  hereafter.  The  slave  of  vice 
till  old  age,  becomes  a  perfect  demon ;  and  he  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  the  misery  of  another  world,  which  the  gospel  describes  as 
the  punishment  of  those  who  reject  the  Saviour. 

If  we  extend  our  views  from  the  individual  to  the  commu- 
nity, we  find  "  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  ;"  and 
that  sin  is  its  disgrace  and  ruin.  The  prevalence  of  pure  re- 
ligion in  its  principles  and  acts,  promotes  the  public  welfare  in 
the  highest  degree,  diffuses  social  felicity  far  and  wide,  and 
tends  to  a  continual  increase; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
<lisregard  and  opposition  to  religion,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  wickedness,  is  productive  of  the  worst  of  evils  to  a 
kingdom;  it  lessens  the  people's  enjoyment,  and  tends  to  a 
constant  accumulation  of  misery.  The  deep-laid  plans  of  un- 
righteous policy,  which  promise  the  most  extensive  and  lasting 
advantages,  prove  unsubstantial  as  the  spider's  web,  become  a 
source  of  bitterness  to  the  contrivers,  and  issue  in  national 
distress  and  calamiity.  These  are  laws  of  nature,  or  shall  we 
not  rather  say,  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  which  confirm  by  their 
execution  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  display  the  ef- 
fects and  consequences  of  his  religion. 

There  is  a  still  more  extensive  tendency  in  the  divine  go- 
vernment, which,  as  belonging  to  the  present  subject,  ou^ht 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  gospel  speaks  of  the  melioration 
of  the  state  of  mankind,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  is  to  be 
produced  by  the  influence  of  its  principles  and  precepts.     By 
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appearances  in  the  moral  world,  these  hopes  are  cherished  and 
confirmed.  The  man  who  will  compare  the  present  state  of 
society  in  England,  in  Holland,  and  in  France,  with  that 
which  subsisted  in  them  about  three  hundred  years  a^o,  will 
perceive  a  most  rapid  progress :  and  the  vast  machine  is  mov- 
ing with  accelerated  speed.  There  are  principles  now  budding 
in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  which  are  producing 
plans  of  active  benevolence,  in  order  to  advance  the  first  and 
best  interests  of  the  human  race — ^principles  which,  when  the 
fruit  is  brought  to  maturity,  will  change  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  introduce  the  reign  of  reason  and  of  love,  and  give  hap- 
piness to  mankind ;  because  they  introduce  the  reign  of  Grod, 
and  of  his  Christ,  over  the  souls  of  men. 

The  coincidence  between  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
the  Christian  religion,  in  so  many  varied  points  of  view;  and 
the  agreement  between  the  appearances  and  tendency  of  the 
former,  and  the  declarations  and  effect  of  the  latter,  are  con- 
siderations not  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  those  who  are  exam- 
ining, with  impartiality  and  care,  the  evidences  of  the  New 
Testament. 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  Manner  in  which  the  New  Testament  addresses  Men. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  points,  the  book  is  eminently  singular. 
In  men  who  had  no  intercourse  with  the  great  world,  we  might 
expect  to  find  either  an  admiration  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  or 
a  dislike  of  them,  and  a  partiality  for  people  of  their  own  rank. 
But  nothing  of  this  is  to  be  seen.  We  scarcely  find  a  writer 
who  has  not  his  partialities:  one  is  a  sycophant  of  the  great, 
and  a  despiser  of  the  poor;  another  hates  the  great,  and  makes 
his  court  to  the  multitude,  that  he  may  gain  their  favour. 
Some  pay  homage  to  the  learned,  and  treat  the  ignorant  with 
contempt;  others  take  the  contrary  side.  Country  and  reli- 
gion have  a  powerful  influence  on  men's  sentiments,  and  on 
their  manner  of  speaking  of  persons  and  things.  Both  Jewish 
and  Gentile  writers  furnish  remarkable  instances  of  this,  each 
in  an  opposite  way. 

But  here  is  a  perfect  exception  to  these  modes  of  writing.* 
The  whole  human  race  is  always  considered  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  one  great  family.  Tne  apostles  view  man  as  an  im^ 
mortal  being:  this  is  the  hght  in  wnich  he  constantly  spears. 
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Tie  different  conditions  of  life  sink  into  nothing,  in  compari- 
son of  this  more  illustrious  rank.  The  only  reason  why  they 
notice  the  various  stations  in  ciyil  society,  is  to  remind  men  of 
the  duties  of  these  stations,  and  to  ^uard  them  against  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  l^is  is  peculiarly  the 
case  as  to  persons  in  the  most  exalted  condition,  the  tempta- 
tions of  which  they  represent  as  the  strongest  of  any :  they 
therefore  kindly  entreat  them  to  watch  against  their  influence 
with  the  utmost  care;  and  at  the  same  time  they  frankly  re- 
prehend their  abuse  of  the  blessings  of  their  condition.  If 
they  speak  favourably  of  the  poor,  it  is  to  console  them,  be- 
cause their  temptations  are  not  so  strong,  and  to  point  out  those 
advantages  in  their  lot  which  they  are  apt  to  overlook.  But 
in  all  the  grand  concerns  of  human  nature  they  view  men  as 
equals;  they  speak  to  them  as  brethren;  they  envy  not  the 
great;  they  despise  not  the  poor;  they  address  all  with  dignity 
and  aiFection.  There  is,  indeed,  one  marked  difference  which 
they  ever  maintain,  and  never,  in  any  one  instance,  lose  sight 
of  for  a  moment.  But  it  arises  from  nothing  external;  it  is 
that  which  takes  place  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
Such  greatness  of  mind  as<  this,  which  overlooks  all  worldly 
distinction;  which  attaches  dignity  to  man  as  immortal,  and 
excellence  to  man  as  good,  and  meanness  only  to  man  as  wick- 
ed; found  in  illiterate  men,  and  found  in  all  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament — will  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight,  when 
thrown  into  the  scale  which  contains  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


SECTION  IX. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Disagreement  among  persons  who  contribute  each  a  part  to- 
wards the  compilation  of  a  volume,  infers  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  its  claims  to  divine  inspiration.  Harmony  is  absolutely 
necessary;  and  where  it  is  found,  especially  in  so  extensive  a 
manner,  and  in  so  many  different  points  of  view,  and  in  mat- 
ters so  various  and  complicated,  it  furnishes  a  presumptive  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  its  claim. 

The  first  thing  we  are  led  to  inquire,  is.  What  harmony 
subsists  between  the  gospel  and  natural  religion?  On  the  most 
accurate  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  not  one 
principle  in  the  latter,  which  the  former  does  not  advance  and 
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confirm.  Could  the  deist  find  opposition  here,  he  mi^ht  jusdy 
triumph.  But  he  can  produce  none.  The  concord  is  without 
an  exception,  as  to  principles,  precepts,-  desires,  wants,  and  ex- 
pectations. The  gospel  is,  indeed,  fuller,  and  reveals  many 
things  which  the  other  does  not  contain.  But  this  is  naturally 
to  be  expected  in  a  revelation  made  for  the  use  of  guilty  and 
depraved  creatures,  who  need  a  remedy  beyond  the  power  of 
natural  religion  to  provide. 

Another  part  of  the  suWect  is  the  harmony  of  this  book  with 
the  Old  Testament,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  work,  and  so  closely  interwoven  with  it,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  separation  without  a  material  inj  ury  to  both.  When 
a  book  is  entirely  the  production  of  one  man,  the  harmony  is 
more  easy:  where  many  are  concerned  in  writing  it,  the  diiffi- 
culty  is  increased.  When  the  persons  live  in  different  ages, 
in  different  countries,  in  different  conditions  and  employments, 
and  in  different  states  of  society,  a  difference  of  ideas  and  sen- 
timents on  many  subjects,  especially  the  highest  and  most 
comprehensive,  is  the  natural  result;  and  harmony,  if  it  be 
found,  may  be  considered  as  very  remarkable.  There  are  cases 
where  art  could  not  possibly  produce  it.  For  example,  where 
the  earlier  writers  not  only  look  back  to  what  is  past,  but  like- 
wise predict  what  is  to  come,  and  publish  the  institution  of  ce- 
remonial rites,  which  are  to  meet  with  their  accomplishment 
in  a  following  dispensation  that  they  are  designed  to  prefigure, 
collusion  becomes  impossible,  and  harmony  is  nowise  to  be 
accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  a  divine  interposition  and  in- 
spiration of  the  writers. 

Such  is  the  harmony  to  be  found  between  the  penmen  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.  They  were  men  of  different 
ages,  countries,  and  stations.  They  wrote  on  the  most  difii- 
cult  subjects.  They  had  all  one  plan  in  view.  Each  added 
something  as  his  part.  The  latter  fill  up  what  the  former  had 
sketched  out;  ana  both  volumes  confirm  each  other  by  their 
agreement,  and  exactly  correspond  to  each  other.  What  me- 
rits particular  notice,  the  most  ingenious  and  complicated 
part  came  first,  the  simplest  and  easiest  last;  that  it  might  be 
seen  that  artifice  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  systems  fit,  and 
fit  in  a  way  which  no  ingenuity  could  have  devised.  The 
agreement  is  not  in  one  point  only,  but  in  hundreds ;  so  that 
the  harmony  between  the  predictions,  types,  sacrifices,  and 
purifying  rites  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  person,  oflSce, 
kingdom,  and  benefits  of  the  Messiah,  in  whom  they  had  their 
accomplishment,  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light,  than  as 
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the  effect  of  deep  design,  and  an  extensive  premeditated  plan. 
So  remarkable  has  this  appeared  to  some  opposers  of  Christi- 
anity, that  they  have  asserted  that  the  books  of  prophecy  were 
eomposed  after  the  predicted  events  took  place.  But  tne  an- 
tiquity of  the  Old  Testament  rests  on  so  firm  a  foundation, 
that  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  shake  it  would  find  all  his 
efforts  vain. 

Among  the  different  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
its  different  parts,  the  harmony  is  equally  clear  and  pleasing. 
Not  to  insist  on  that  between  the  evangelists,  where  the  coin- 
cidence mifi^ht  be  expected  to  be  more  evident,  there  is  an 
agreement  m  thins^s  which  are  apparently  more  incidental,  and 
wnere  a  collusion  is  not  readily  thought  of,  nor  so  easily  effect- 
ed. The  letters  to  the  Christian  societies,  which  make  a  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  are  closely  connected  with  the  "  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,"  which  may  be  called  its  ecclesiastical  history; 
and  are  in  a  manner  formed  upon  it.  In  these  letters  very 
frequent  allusions  are  made  to  events  in  the  history.  The  al- 
lusions are  so  minute,  so  incidental,  so  much  depending  on  cir- 
cumstances which  had  occurred,  and  so  naturally  arising  out 
of  the  subject,  that  no  art  of  man  could  produce  agreement  in 
such  a  multitude  of  thin^,  if  either  the  letters,  or  the  history, 
or  both,  were  forgeries.  Had  the  letters  been  forged,  we  im'ght 
expect  to  find  them  couched  in  general  terms,  and  cautiously 
avoid  the  mentioning  of  every  particular  which  could  lead  to 
a  discovery.  But  nothing  can  be  more  directly  opposite.  They 
are  full  of  business.  They  are  continually  urging  some  seri- 
ous and  useful  topic.  They  are  making  frequent  references 
to  particular  societies,  persons,  places,  things,  and  events. 
While  these  furnish  a  convincing  internal  proof  that  they  are 

Senuine,  the  agreement  of  the  references  in  them  with  the 
istory,  gives  additional  strength  to  the  evidence,  that  they 
are  what  they  profess  to  be. 

There  is  another  branch  of  this  harmony  which  should  not 
pass  unnoticed.  The  writers  both  of  the  New  1  estament 
and  of  the  Old,  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the  history  of  other 
nations,  and  to  record  circumstances  arising  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Jews,  or  with  the  Christians.  This  is  done 
without  the  remotest  appearance  of  art  or  design.  However 
unimportant  at  first  sight  this  may  seem,  it  enters  so  deeply 
both  into  the  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  persons,  that 
imposture  could  not  escape  detection.  But  no  such  charge 
can  be  adduced;  for  whenever  a  reference  is  made  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  affairs  of  surrounding  countries,  profane  his- 
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t<Nry  confirms  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  sancdooB 
their  claims  of  being  men  of  truth  and  integrity. 

The  harmony  just  displayed  in  its  various  bearings,  is  not 
that  of  fialse  witnesses,  who  have  learned  their  lesson,  but  of 
honest  men,  who  relate  what  they  saw  and  knew,  each  in  Ms 
own  way,  and  what  particularly  struck  him.  Frequently  one 
mentions  one  circumstance  of  an  action  or  event,  and  another, 
another.  This  is  not  the  harmony  of  men  who  combine  to 
deceive  the  human  race. 

If  in  a  book  of  such  extent  there  be  some  apparent  contra- 
dictions, it  is  nothing  more  than  we  have  reason  to  expect. 
But  a  considerable  part  of  them  will  vanish,  by  granting  what 
an  impartial  reader  cannot  well  refuse,  that  in  an  ancient  book, 
so  long  and  so  often  copied,  there  will  be  errors  of  transcribers, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
and  to  chronological  computations.  For  when  we  find  writers 
accurate  in  things  of  neater  moment,  and  greater  difficulty, 
it  is  but  fair  to  argue  that  they  could  not  have  erred  in  matters 
comparatively  easy;  and  to  charge  the  fault  on  them,  and  not 
on  tne  transcribers,  is  unworthy  of  that  candour  which  should 
distinguish  the  liberal  mind. 

To  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  are  indebted  for  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  other  objections  against  the  harmony  of  its 
parts.  While  there  are  some  things  in  the  works  of  creation, 
and  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  display  the  divine 
perfections  with  the  brightness  of  demonstration,  there  are 
others  which  seem  in  direct  opposition  to  their  existence  and 
exercise.  But  however  contradictory  these  may  seem  to  be, 
we  are  certain,  and  deists  will  own,  it  is  but  in  appearance, 
and  cannot  be  so  in  reality;  and  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  science  have,  in  many  instances,  reconciled  the 
difficulties  to  our  perfect  satisfaction.  This  is  precisely  the 
case  as  to  divine  revelation,  which  bears  in  this,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, a  close  analogy  to  tho*  other  works  of  God.  By  pro- 
found investigation,  by  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  by  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  eastern  manners,  by  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  history,  by  improvements  in  sacred  cri- 
ticism, and  by  attention  to  occurring  events,  many  difficul- 
ties and  apparent  contradictions  have  been  removed ;  and  the 
harmony  rendered  clear  as  the  light  of  day.  If  some  difficul- 
ties still  remain,  view  them  as  you  do  those  of  creation  and 
providence,  and  they  will  form  no  obstacle  to  the  reception  of 
the  gospel.     There  is  little  doubt,  but  that,  like  the  others. 
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with  increasing  knowledge,  and  the  light  of  events,  they  also 
will  be  dispelled. 

Those  who  deny  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian 
religion  (for  they  are  closely  allied),  will  find  it  extremely 
difficult,  on  their  hypothesis,  to  account  for  the  various  analo- 
gies  and  the  complicated  harmonies  which  have  been  just  pre- 
sented to  their  view.  Let  them  have  but  their  due  weight 
in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  the  writer  desires  no 
more. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF  THE  EVIDENCES  FOR  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 
ARISING  FROM  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

SoMB  subjects  are  capable  of  being  rendered  certain  by  mathe- 
matical demonstration;  others,  which  are  of  still  neater  im- 
portance to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  admit  only  of  moral 
evidence,  or  of  the  evidence  of  testimony.  This  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  all  historical  &ct8,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  in  every  form.  This  evidence  of  testimony  rests  on  a 
certain  moral  order,  which  gives  stability  to  reasoning,  and 
renders  things  as  certain  as  by  any  other  kind  of  proof.  That 
there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome  I  am  as  fully  convinced,  as  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
Yet  I  never  saw  Rome:  I  rest  on  the  testimony  of  others. 
But  I  think  my  own  mind  as  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  its  ope- 
rations, in  passing  from  one  link  in  the  chain  of  mathematical 
demonstration  to  another,  as  that  the  moral  evidence  on  which 
I  found  my  belief  should  be  false.  On  what  does  this  cer- 
tainty rest?  It  rests  on  that  moral  order  which  has  just  been 
mentioned.  Wherein  it  consists  shall  be  briefly  shown;  and 
it  will  form  a  proper  avenue  to  the  field  of  testimony. 

In  the  natural  world  God  has  established  a  certain  order  of 
things,  which  I  perceive  uniformly  takes  place;  as  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  day  and  night,  the  power  of  attraction,  and  gravita- 
tion. Hence  I  am  enabled  to  judge  with  certainty  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  But  is  there  not  a  similar  order  in 
the  moral  world;  and  are  there  not  laws  established,  from  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  may  determine,  though  not  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  yet  with  such  a  degree  of  precision  as  will 
answer  sufficiently  for  directing  our  judgment  in  matters  of 
testimony?  This  is  of  still  greater  importance  than  the  other: 
we  may  therefore  expect  it  with  confidence. 

There  are  certain  general  principles  in  the  human  heart  to 
which  all  have  regard  in  the  conduct  of  life;  such  as  the  pur- 
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suit  of  happiness,  the  desire  of  honour,  and  a  sense  of  favours 
bestowed,  and  many  others.  Besides  these,  some  peculiar 
principles  of  action  arise  from  the  different  characters  of  men, 
one  or  which  is  a  predominant  or  governing  principle,  which 
acts  as  the  mainspring  of  the  rational  machine,  and  directs  the 
conduct,  and  regulates  the  life.  I  observe  one  man  eminently 
pious;  a  thousand  instances  of  love  to  God  and  man  blaze  forth 
in  his  life.  A  second,  whom  I  know  is  the  slave  of  ambition; 
I  have  traced  the  passion  in  his  heart  from  his  earliest  years; 
it  has  grown  with  his  growth.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  third 
who  is  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  avarice;  the  only  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  to  possess.  There  is  another  whom  I  have 
observed  with  attention;  he  is  the  votary  of  pleasure,  and  he 
has  followed  it  as  a  trade  for  many  years;  tne  indulgence  of 
all  his  appetites  and  sensual  passions  appears  to  be  the  sole  end 
of  his  existence.  There  is  an  old  friend  with  whom  I  have  had 
dealings  for  many  years,  and  have  always  found  to  be  a  man 
of  sterune  and  tried  integrity;  he  may  be  trusted  with  untold 
gold.  lus  opposite  neighbour  is  an  arrant  cheat;  he  will  de- 
ceive and  defraud  whenever  it  is  in  his  power. 

From  the  knowledge  we  acquire  of  such  characters,  enlarged 
bv  the  numerous  lessons  of  history,  we  can  judge,  with  toler- 
able accuracy,  what  men  will  do.  Is  an  enunent  example  dis- 
played of  moderation  of  wishes,  and  contentment  with  a  little? 
rio  one  says,  "  Alexander,  or  Caesar,  was  the  man."  If  we  are 
informed  of  prisoners  being  treated  with  unparalleled  cruelty, 
we  do  not  suspect  Mr  Howard.  Do  we  hear  of  a  coiu'se  of 
remarkable  self-government,  as  to  the  appetites  and  passions? 
Every  one  exclaims,  "  It  is  neither  Nero  nor  Heliogabalus." 
If  we  read  of  a  robbery,  accompanied  with  a  shocking  murder, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  laid  to  the  charge  of  Socrates  or  Epicte- 
tus,  we  throw  the  book  away  with  indignation,  and  cry,  *^  the 
diarge  is  false."  Every  one  can  easily  enlarge  the  list  of 
examples. 

These  general,  and  especially  these  distinguishing  and  pecu- 
liar, principles  which  bear  sway  in  the  hearts  of  men,  consti- 
tute that  moral  order  which  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment  of 
human  conduct.  In  the  common  aifairs  of  life,  and  m  things 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  present  happiness,  we  are 
^ded,  by  the  rules  of  this  moral  order,  to  decide  what  par- 
ticular persons  will  do,  and  what  measures  they  will  adopt; 
and  we  thereby  acknowledge  its  existence,  and  its  certainty. 
Will  it  not  be  equally  applicable  to  the  system  of  Christianity, 
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and  the  testimony  of  the  apostles?  It  certainly  is :  for  we  are 
to  proceed  here  by  the  very  same  roles  of  reasoning,  and  the 
same  kind  of  evidence,  as  in  other  things  which  depend  on  tes- 
timony. Let  the  impartial  reader,  who  is  in  search  of  truth, 
keep  this  constantly  in  view ;  and  then  let  him  consider  what 
kind  of  men  the  witnesses  of  Jesus  were,  and  what  degree  of 
credit  is  due  to  the  testimony  which  they  adduce* 


SECTION  I. 

The  Quality  and  Nwnber  of  the  Witnesses. 

What  office  can  be  conceived  more  important  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  than  that  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be  the  witnesses 
of  Jesus,  and  to  testify  his  divine  mission  to  the  world.  The 
choice  rested  with  himself.  Had  he  selected  them  from  the 
rabbies,  and  scribes,  and  chief  priests,  it  might  have  been  sus- 
pected that  there  was  a  design,  bv  means  of  human  learning, 
to  impose  upon  mankind.  By  the  choice  which  was  made, 
this  suspicion  is  avoided.  Christ  called  men  from  the  ordinary 
employments  of  the  mass  of  society.  As  to  their  moral  im* 
provements  and  character,  they  appear  to  have  been  plain, 
serious,  good  men,  who  had  read  the  Old  Testament  with 
considerable  attention,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents. 

By  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  end  of  testi- 
mony is  fully  answered.  But  the  matter  to  be  testified  here 
was  uncommon ;  and  therefore  Christ  employed  a  much  grater 
number.  He  called  twelve.  This  will  be  allowed  to  be  ample. 
If  two  or  three  may  be  suspected  of  artifice,  and  may  be  able 
to  unite  in  publishing  a  falsehood,  it  is  difficult  for  twelve  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time  their  union  in  bearing  testimony 
will  strengthen  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

The  persons  chosen  had  the  best  opportunities  of  understand- 
ing what  they  were  to  testify.  Clirist  admitted  them  into  his 
family.  They  lived  with  him  upwards  of  three  years.  He 
favoured  them  with  his  most  intimate  friendship;  and  they 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  character,  disposition,  the  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  his  death,  and  all  the  wondrous  scenes  which 
followed,  till  they  at  last  beheld  him  ascend  to  heaven.  No- 
thing was  kept  secret  from  them;  and  there  was  no  reserve. 
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The  Grecian  philosophers  had  their  esoteric*  and  their  eax>- 
ieric't  doctrines.  Mohammed  pretended  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  to  prevent  a  Mussulman  from  entering  his  habitation, 
except  when  requested  by  himself.  Nothing  like  these  is  to 
be  found  in  Jesus.  He  was  accessible  at  every  hour:  his 
disciples  saw  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  and  heard  the  whole 
of  his  doctrine.  They  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  the  greatest, 
yet  most  respectful  intimacy;  so  that  never  men  had  fidrer 
opportunities  of  knowing  any  matter,  than  were  presented  to 
the  apostles,  of  knowing  every  thing  relative  to  tne  character 
and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 


SECTION  II. 
Their  Qualifications  Jbr  bearing  Testimony  to  Christ. 

In  those  who  appear  to  ffive  their  testimony  in  matters  of  im- 
portance, we  have  a  right  to  look  for  two  things — capacity 
and  integrity.  Let  us  examine  if  they  are  to  oe  found  in 
these  men. 

A  moderate  portion  of  intellect  will  be  suflBcient  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  thing  to  be  testified  is  not  a  matter  of  abstruse 
speculation;  but  a  collection  of  £Eu;ts,  on  which  some  plain 
principles,  naturally  resulting  from  them,  are  founded.  What 
measure  of  capacity  a  man  possesses,  nothing  will  more  plainly 
discover  than  his  writing  of  a  book.  The  witnesses  of  Jesus 
have  done  this;  and  the  New  Testament  will  convince  every 
one  that  there  was  no  defect  of  understanding  to  disqualify 
them  for  the  office. 

But  the  heart  must  be  sound  as  well  as  the  head.  Integrity 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  a  testimony  credible;  and  is 
indeed  the  chief  thing.  To  a  candid  inquirer,  who  will  give 
every  circumstance  its  due  weight,  it  must  be  evident,  that  if 
words  in  unpremeditated  speech,  or  in  writing — if  a  long  course 
of  actions  and  sufferings  can  demonstrate  integrity,  never  were 
there  on  earth  more  upright  men  than  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  sometimes,  where  men  have  appeared  to  possess  a  good 
understanding  and  unquestionable  integrity,  they  have  been 
so  endrely  under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm,  as  to  become 
the  senseless  dupes  of  an  over-heated  imagination,  and  of  in- 
toxicated passions.     Though,  therefore,  the  apostles  should 

*  Secret.  t  PuMic. 
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Bot  be  impostors,  yet,  if  they  be  enthusiasts,  it  rendeis  their 
testimony  of  no  avail.  The  remark  is  just,  but  it  does  not 
apply.  Consult  the  records  of  their  lives — all  is  i^visdom  and 
soD^ess.  Add  to  this  the  study  of  their  writings:  there  is 
no  enthusiasm  there;  a  sound  judgment  appears  firom  b^^ 
ning  to  end.  The  subject  is  the  highest  that  can  employ  the 
mind;  but  we  find  no  wild  flights  of  imagination.  There  are 
passages  which  express  the  most  vigorous  energies  of  the  soul, 
and  lul  the  ardour  of  the  strongest  a£fection:  but  the  subject 
lays  a  sufficient  foundation  for  uem ;  and  then,  rapture  is  rea- 
son, not  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  if  he 
have  one  spark  of  candour  remaining  in  hb  breast,  must  justify 
them  from  the  charge.* 


SECTION  III. 

Their  Sincerity^  and  personal  Conviction  of  the  Truth 

of  their  Testimony. 

From  the  manner  of  a  person's  conversation,  or  writing,  saga- 
cious men  can  judge,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy, 
whether  he  is  m  earnest  or  not.  No  book  nas  been  perused 
with  so  much  attention  as  the  New  Testament,  both  by  friends 
and  foes.  One  desigpri,  at  least,  of  the  enemies,  has  been  to 
spy  out  faults.  Insincerity  and  deceit  are  the  greatest.  But 
what  discoveries  have  they  made?  When  Mohammed  intro- 
duces passages  in  the  koran,  containing  a  command  or  per- 
mission from  heaven  to  multiply  his  wives,  by  adding  to  the 
number  those  on  whom  he  had  cast  the  eye  of  desire,  and 
likewise  to  seclude  them  from  the  society  of  those  whom  jea- 
lousy feared;  it  requires  no  more  than  ordinary  sagacity  to 
perceive  the  sensual  motive.  But  is  there  any  thing  like  this 
in  the  writers  of  tlie  New  Testament?  Every  line  marks  them 

•  The  apostles,  unless  they  really  believed  what  they  so  often  asserted 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  could  not  be  enthusiasts.  If  they 
stole  his  dead  body,  as  the  soldiers  asserted,  the  very  act  must  have  cured 
them  of  enthusiasm.  If  it  remained  in  the  grave,  fraud,  and  not  enthusi- 
asm, must  have  published  that  Jesus  was  risen.  But  their  conduct  shows 
that  they  were  convinced  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  appeared  to 
them  afterwards,  and  ascended  to  heaven  before  their  eyes.  Hence  that 
noble  ardour  fur  the  propagation  of  the  truth,  which  animated  the  whole 
of  their  future  life.  Men  may  call  this  enthusiasm  if  they  will;  but  their 
deportment  and  writings  clearly  demonstrate  that  they  were  the  furthest 
of  any  of  the  human  race  from  the  character  of  enthusiasts,  in  the  com- 
mon despicable  sense  of  the  word. 
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sinoere,  disinterested,  and  honest  men.  With  the  utmost 
tplicity  they  mention  their  prejudices,  their  weaknesses,  and 
their  faults.  The  highest  tone  of  sincerity  vibrates  through 
the  whole  of  the  book.  There  is  a  constant  abhorrence  of  ini- 
quity, a  sense  of  God's  presence  and  holiness,  and  a  deep  and 
dear  view  of  him  as  the  avenger  of  all  iniquity.  But  their 
suncerity  appears  in  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  and  actions 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 


SECTION  IV. 

Their  Constancy  and  Perseverance  in  bearing  Testimony, 

All  the  apostles  stood  forth  as  witnesses  to  the  divine  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  their  continuance  in  bearing  testimony, 
year  after  year,  to  the  end  of  life,  carries  with  it  great  weight. 

When  men  first  engage  in  any  remarkable  service,  the  no- 
velty of  the  situation  and  employment  may  create,  for  a  season, 
a  considerable  alteration  in  their  thoughts  and  manners;  and 
they  may  for  a  while  lay  a  restraint  upon  themselves.  But 
when  the  impetus  has  spent  its  force,  they  will  display  their 
true  character;  and  we  shall  see  what  they  really  are.  If  they 
have  entered  on  the  work  from  the  mere  ardour  of  a  warm 
imafi;ination,  and  kindled  passions,  or  from  the  eager  influence 
of  raise  expectations,  they  will,  when  their  fire  is  spent,  and 
they  find  themselves  mistaken  in  their  hopes,  quit  the  irksome 
situation,  and  retire  to  a  more  gainful  or  more  pleasing  employ- 
ment. Had  the  apostles  of  Christ  formed  any  plan  of  worldly 
enjoyment  or  advantage,  they  must  have,  in  a  very  short  space 
€i  time,  been  completely  undeceived.  Did  ambition  swell  their 
hearts?  They  soon  found  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Were  tney  blinded  by 
avarice?  They  speedily  learnt  that  they  were  not  on  the  road 
to  wealth.  Was  it  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  which  animated 
their  hopes?  It  was  not  long  before  they  were  fully  convinced 
that  these  were  not  to  be  found  in  bearing  testimony  to  Jesus 
Christ.  But  this  conviction  made  no  alteration  in  their  eon- 
duct;  it  neither  led  them  to  throw  aside  their  office,  nor  did  it 
even  cool  their  zeal  in  the  execution  of  it.  They  went  on  with 
unshaken  constancy  and  unabating  ardour  to  the  end  of  their 
days,  in  bearing  witness  to  their  Master's  cause  before  the 
world. 

When  twelve  men,  whether  as  individuals,  or  at  the  head  of 
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a  community,  unite  to  propagate  an  imposture,  or  to  execute 
a  plan  of  falsehood  or  injustice,  the  event  is  so  uniform,  that 
we  may  consider  it  as  a  law  of  the  moral  world,  that  however 
amicable  and  cordial  they  may  be  in  the  beginning,  they  will 
in  the  progpress  of  the  business  disagree,  and  thwart  each 
other's  views;  and  what  commenced  with  oaths  of  secrecy,  and 
vows  of  perseverance  till  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  draign, 
and  a  glowing  affection  to  all  concerned  in  it,  is  arrested  in  its 
course  by  jealousies,  envies,  hatred,  mutual  accusations,  and 
the  falling  off  of  one  after  another;  and  ends  in  disclosing  the 
black  design,  and  unveiling  to  the  world  the  hoUowness  of  their 
hearts.  But  we  perceive  nothing  of  this  nature  among  the 
apostles  of  Christ.  The  same  testimony  which  they  bore  at 
first,  they  bore  with  their  dying  breath.  One  of  them  proved 
a  traitor;  but  he  had  no  secrets  to  tell.  ^^  I  have  sinned,"  he 
cries  out  in  agony,  *^in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood.*' 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  a  warm  dispute,  and  separated  from 
each  other;  but  it  was  to  do  apart  what  they  had  done  to- 
gether; namely,  to  bear  witness  to  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  A  temporary  disagreement  took  place  betwe^i 
Peter  and  Paul,  but  in  their  heat  they  have  no  black  imposture 
to  bring  to  li^ht;  they  have  no  accusation  against  the  cause  of 
Christ.  With  the  exception  of  the  unhappy  Judas,  whose 
mournful  confession  was  full  in  its  favour,  constancy  in  declar- 
ing to  the  world,  with  affection  and  fervour,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  was  the  attribute  of  all  the  rest. 


SECTION  V. 

Their  Sufferings  for  the  Sake  of  their  Testimony. 

Had  the  apostles  not  been  the  men  they  professed  to  be,  their 
manner  of  life  must  have  been  one  continued  scene  of  suffering. 
To  persons  who  were  nourishing  evil  passions  in  their  hearts, 
and  panting  after  worldly  enjoyments,  the  constant  mortifica- 
tion to  which  they  submitted,  and  the  entire  application  of  the 
soul  to  spiritual  and  divine  things,  through  the  whole  course 
of  their  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions,  must  have  been  an 
intolerable  burden.  Christianity  was  not  like  the  systems  of 
the  philosophers,  a  code  of  speculative  opinions,  which  left 
men  at  liberty  to  live  as  they  pleased ;  but  it  prescribed  a  rule 
of  life  which  directed  the  conduct,  temper,  and  sentiments, 
€vcn  to  the  very  thoughts  of  the  heart;  and  called  them  to  be 
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entirely  different  from  what  they  were  before.  Nothing  but 
the  existence  and  power  of  the  principles  of  the  g^ospel  on  the 
heart  could  have  rendered  such  a  life  as  that  of  the  apostles 
Uderable,  or,  in  fact,  could  have  produced  it.  But  to  them,  as 
being  filled  with  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  their  religion  was 
not  an  irksome  task,  but  their  delight:  ^*  Christ's  yoke  was 
easy,  and  his  burden  light;  because  they  had  leaincxl  of  him 
who  was  meek  and  lowlv  in  heart." 

But  while  in  Christ  they  had  peace,  in  the  world  they  had 
tribulation,  on  account  of  their  testimony.  Instead  of  finding 
riches,  honours,  and  pleasures,  in  the  execution  of  their  office, 
it  drew  upon  them  the  bitterest  persecution.  Every  kind  of  in- 
dignation was  offered;  every  kind  of  injury  sustained.  It  was  not 
in  one  or  two  instances  that  this  took  place;  they  found  by 
painful  experience,  that  nothing  else  was  to  be  expected  but  a 
constant  course  of  suffering,  while  they  continued  to  testify  of 
Christ  that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  A  brief  enumera- 
tion of  what  one  of  them  endured,  as  narrated  in  his  own  words, 
will  give  us  the  truest  idea  of  their  situation :  ^*  In  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  fi^uent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five 
times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten 
with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a 
night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep.  In  joumeyings 
cAen,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perib  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine 
own  countrj'men,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  penis  in  the  city, 
in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
fidse  brethren ;  in  weariness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness." — 2  Cor.  xi.  213- 
27.  Such  was  the  treatment  the  apostles  met  with ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  at  all  disconcerted  or  chagrined.  Our  Master,  they 
say,  told  us  of  this  before.  "  If  they  have  persecuted  me  they 
will  also  persecute  you." — John  xv.  20.  They  consider  persecu- 
tion as  a  thing  of  course;  and  go  on  in  their  work  with  unabated 
seal.  Amidst  their  sufferings,  love  to  Christ  and  his  cause  ap- 
pears to  bum  with  a  more  fervid  flame.  Not  one  of  them  who 
had  entered  on  the  warfare,  after  their  Master's  death,  retires 
from  the  field  of  battle;  they  all  continue  in  it  as  long  as  they 
breathed  the  breath  of  life.  Can  we  account  for  their  conduct 
on  a  supposition  that  they  were  actuated  by  impure  motives? 
How  much  more  easy  and  natural  will  it  be  to  allow  that  thoy 
were  honest,  and  good,  and  faithful  men ! 
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SECTION  VI. 

Their  Martyrdom^  as  a  Seal  to  their  Testimony. 

When  men  die  for  opinions,  it  shows  tbat  they  are  strongly 
attached  to  them.  Wnen  persons  of  sound  judraient  and  good 
sense,  and,  in  other  respects,  of  moral  rectituoe,  do  so,  it  is  a 
proof  that  they  believe  the  opinions  to  be  true.  But  it  is  proper 
and  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  this  belief.  U 
it  is  founded  on  facts — ^£Eu;ts  which  are  palpable,  numerous, 
diversified,  important,  witnessed  to  by  many,  who  all  afree  in 
the  report,  and  where  it  was  morally  impossible  they  could  have 
been  imposed  on — their  martyrdom  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
final  seal  of  their  testimony.  Such  martyrs  were  the  apostles 
of  Christ;  and  the  facts  to  which  they  bore  testimony  had  all 
the  qualities  which  have  been  just  enumerated. 

Had  Mohammed  died  assertmg  the  reality  of  his  visit  to  hea- 
ven on  the  beast  Alborac;  and  that  all  the  strange  things,  which 
he  says  he  heard  and  saw  were  true;  the  evidence  is  so  slender, 
that  the  farthest  we  could  go  in  assenting  to  his  declaration,  is, 
"  He  asserted  it  to  be  a  fact."  But  when  twelve  men  inform  U8 
that  they  lived  with  Jesus  upwards  of  three  years,  heard  his  dis- 
courses, saw  his  miracles,  witnessed  his  death,  were  in  company 
with  him  many  times  after  his  resurrection,  beheld  him  ascend 
to  heaven,  received  the  Holy  Ghost  according  to  his  promise, 
and  were  enabled  to  speak  languages  which  they  had  never 
learnt,  to  work  miracles,  and  heal  the  sick,  and  raise  the  dead, 
(things  which  they  had  often  performed),  is  it  possible  that 
they  could  be  deceived  as  to  tne  reality  and  certainty  of  the 
facts?    The  shadow  of  a  doubt  cannot  remain. 

ITiere  may  have  been  martyrs  of  pride,  who  would  rather 
suffer  death  than  give  up  their  sentiments;  and  who  scorned  to 
be  compelled  to  unsay  what  they  had  said,  and  to  adopt  ano- 
ther's creed  and  cast  away  their  own.  There  have  been  nume- 
rous martyrs  of  opinion,  whose  death  proves  nothing  more  than 
their  sincerity,  and  that  they  believecl  their  opinions  to  be  true. 
How  widely  do  the  apostles  of  Christ  differ  from  both,  and  rise 
above  both,  lliey  may  be  justly  denominated  martyrs  of  facts. 
In  matters  of  opinion  there  may  be  a  mistake;  in  matters  of 
absolute  fact  there  can  be  none.  It  is  of  much  weight,  too, 
that  they  were  not  attached  to  the  belief  of  these  facts  oy  birth, 
by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  their  worldly  interest. 
On  the  contrary,  their  belief  is  in  opposition  to  them  all,  and 
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ihocks  all  their  former  and  early  sentiments  and  habits.  What 
hen  but  the  certainty  of  the  facts  can  present  an  adequate 
auise  for  such  unexampled  fortitude,  in  voluntarily  submitting 
JO  tortures,  and  the  most  cruel  death?  I  call  it  unexampled 
intitude,  for  it  was  accompanied  with  a  holy  resignation  to  the 
livine  wiU,  an  unshaken  trust  in  God,  and  the  liveliest  hope 
li  blessedness  in  a  future  state ;  and  with  the  most  ardent 
benevolence  to  their  murderers,  expressing  itself  in  the  tender- 
sat  pity,  in  declarations  of  full  rorgiveness,  and  in  fervent 
prayers  that  God  would  not  lay  it  to  their  charge,  but  show 
tnercy  to  them,  and  make  them  good  and  happy.  Can  these 
tnen  be  impostors?  Are  they  not  '^  the  servants  of  the  living 
God,  who  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation?" 

SECTION  VII. 

It  could  not  he  the  Design  of  the  Apostles  to  CKComplish  a 

good  End  by  b€ui  Means. 

« 

What  has  been  said  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  to  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  leaves  but  one  supposition  be- 
hind; namely,  that  they  had  contrived  among  themselves  a 
religion,  which  they  conceived  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind;  and  in  order  to  procure  it  a  readier 
reception,  they  pretended  that  it  came  from  God.  Hence  they 
were  led  to  invent  miracles  and  prophecies,  because  these  would 
eonfer  on  it  greater  dignity,  and  give  it  more  the  appearance 
of  a  divine  origin.  As  a  still  greater  proof  of  zeal  for  the  suc- 
eesB  of  their  scheme,  they  endured  the  bitterest  persecution,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  death  in  its  defence :  with  their  last  breath 
proclaiming  it  true  and  divine. 

But  the  supposition  is  directly  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  moral 
order.  To  say  nothing  of  the  infinite  improbability  of  these  men, 
indeed  of  any  men,  being  able  to  contrive  such  a  religion  and 
inch  evidences  in  its  support — the  apostles  profess  to  honour 
God.  Their  writings  and  their  lives  display  this  in  every  part. 
They  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  avenger  of  all  imposture  and 
deceit;  and  they  represent  his  displeasure  as  unspeakably  dread- 
fill.  They  particularly  reprobate  the  maxim,  ^^  that  men  may 
do  evil  that  good  may  come,"  asserting  that  ^*  their  damnation 
is  just."  And  will  tney  expose  themselves  to  it  for  nouj^ht? 
mil  they  spend  their  hves  suffering,  and  meet  death  in  i^o- 
miny  and  torment,  merely  to  offend  God  by  their  presumption? 
It  cannot  be:  some  other  cause  must  be  assigpied. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


or  THE  RyiDBNCE  FOR  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMSMT; 
ARISING  FROM  SOME  ADDITIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS,  WHICH  FURTHER  COH- 
FIRM  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

That  the  validity  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  should  be 
firmly  established,  must  appear  to  all  a  matter  of  the  last  im- 
portance. If  the  mind  has  cause  of  doubt  and  unoertaintv  here, 
other  parts  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity  will  not  be  listened 
to  with  attention  and  respect.  The  particulars  insisted  on  in 
the  preceding  chapter  must  have  weignt  with  all  by  whom  they 
are  considered.  But  there  are  arguments  of  an  indirect  kino, 
which,  lying  more  remote  from  the  view  of  an  impostor,  do 
still  more  strongly  confirm  the  uprightness  of  the  witnesses  of 
Jesus,  and  render  it  utterly  improbable  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  impose  upon  the  world.  The  following  sections  pre^ 
sent  considerations  of  this  nature;  and  these,  when  addea  to 
the  direct  evidence  which  has  been  already  adduced,  g^ve  all 
the  assurance  of  integrity  which  a  candid  inquirer  will  ask;  at 
least,  all  that  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  to 
an  impartial  mind. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Improbability  of  the  Apostles  contriving  a  netv 

Religion. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  I  observe  many  persons  attempt- 
ing to  impose  on  their  fellow-creatures  in  many  ways.  Of  nu- 
merous and  fatal  impositions,  religion,  alas!  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful source;  and  there  is  not  a  system  in  existence  which  has 
not  been  employed  in  this  way.  But  to  invent  a  religion  for 
the  express  purpose,  is  an  infinitely  more  arduous  task  than 
to  make  a  handle  of  one  already  formed.   Men  feel  veneration 
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fiyr  an  old  religion;  and  all  that  is  requisite,  is  to  increase  that 
veneration,  and  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  deceiver:  but 
in  the  other  case,  that  veneration  is  to  be  created,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult. 

To  suppose  that  a  few  obscure  mechanics  and  fishermen  of 
Judea  should  conceive  the  idea  of  forming  a  new  religion, 
which  opposed  itself  to  all  the  world,  which  was  entirely  to 
sapersede  Judaism,  and  totally  destroy  every  species  of  idola- 
try, seems  far  beyond  the  limits  of  probability.  They  had  no 
precedent.  The  authors  of  the  different  systems  of  pagan  my- 
thology were  men  vested  with  authority,  who  had  the  sword 
in  their  hand  to  give  force  to  their  pretensions;  or  they  were 
persons  of  profound  learning,  and  unspeakably  superior  to  the 
barbarous  people  whom  they  would  persuade  to  believe  what 
they  said;  and  they  were  regarded  as  oracles.*  But  for  men 
of  inferior  stations  in  society  to  attempt  this,  men  who  had  no 

Sower  and  no  pretensions  to  learning,  and  who  were  looked 
own  upon  as  grossly  illiterate  by  the  chiefs  of  their  own  na- 
tion, is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  world  had  furnished  no 
instance  of  this  before;  nor  did  history  (though  it  is  most  pro- 
Imble  they  were  acquainted  with  no  other  than  the  Qld  Testa^ 
ment)  emit  one  ray  of  hope  of  success.  The  revelation  of  God's 
will  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  bore 
no  resemblance,  and  afforded  no  encouragement,  to  such  an  at- 
tempt. The  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  renders  the  sup- 
position of  their  attempting  it  still  more  unlikely.  Do  I  lay 
undue  stress  on  this  consideration,  if  I  say  it  is  not  probable 
that  such  men  should  conceive  such  a  thing? 


SECTION  II. 

The  Divine  Origin  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  in/erred 

from  tlie  talents  of  the  Writers* 

If  a  man  puts  into  my  hand  a  weak  and  superficial  treatise  in 
philosophy,  and  says,  "  That  is  a  work  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton," 
so  soon  as  I  have  perused  it,  I  reply,  ^^  It  is  impossible;  you  are 


*  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  that  tliey  invented  two  systems,  for  the 
(^und-nf  ork  and  substance  of  all  of  them  was  nearly  the  same ;  and  as 
there  was  a  general  veneration  among  the  people  for  received  opinions, 
they  took  advantage  of  that,  and  merely  added  a  few  new  distincuishing 
tites  and  festivals,  or  altered  and  modified  a  particular  branch  of  the  old 
»jstefn.     In  this  view,  the  reasoning  acquires  still  greater  weight. 

1 
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grossly  mistaken."  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  book  be  read  to 
me,  full  of  the  noblest  ideas  and  the  most  profoand  wisdom, 
far  superior  to  any  thing  I  ever  met  with,  I  ask  with  eager- 
ness, "  Who  wrote  it?"  the  answer  is,  **  Some  boys  at  sdiooi." 
I  wish  to  see  them.  They  are  brought;  and  I  ask,  *^  Is  this 
your  writing?"  They  say,  "  It  is."  "  I  cannot  believe  you, 
for  it  is  not  the  work  of  boys;  it  would  do  honour  to  the  ma- 
turest  age."  ^^  You  mistsike  us,"  they  reply,  ^^  the  writing 
and  style  are  ours,  but  the  sentiments  were  dictated  to  us  by 
our  master."  This  explains  the  matter  at  once:  what  confirms 
me  in  the  truth  of  their  declaration  is,  that  there  are  some 
tilings  which  they  do  not  appear  fully  to  understand.  All  this 
is  natural  and  easy  according  to  the  laws  of  moral  order. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  present  case,  here  is  a  book 
of  a  superior  kind,  which  gives  the  fullest  information  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  human  race. 
It  was  written  bv  some  plain  illiterate  men  in  Judea;  but  it 
leaves  all  the  writings  of  the  ablest  philosophers  infinitely  be- 
hind. Compare  what  it  says  of  God,  his  nature  and  go> 
vernment;  of  man,  his  duty  and  happiness;  and  of  a  present 
and  future  state  of  being;  and  you  will  be  convinced.  How 
came  these  men  so  far  to  excel  all  others?  I  put  the  question 
to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  "  It  is  not  we  that 
speak,"  they  say,  "  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  which  speak- 
eth  in  us.  The  language  is  ours;  but  the  truths  were  revealed 
by  God.  They  did  not  proceed  from  the  energies  of  our  minds ; 
we  received  them  from  above."  Why  will  you  not  believe 
them?  The  things  revealed  are  worthy  of  God.  As  I  observe 
some  things  in  tne  book,  which  they  themselves  apparently 
did  not  fiilly  understand,  it  renders  their  account  still  more 
probable.  If  you  will  not  believe  them,  you  are  reduced  to 
this  difficulty,  which  is  a  breach  of  moral  order;  namely,  that 
these  persons,  without  education,  and  without  study,  wrote  a 
better  book  than  all  the  ablest  men  in  the  world,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  learning,  have  been  able  to  do,  either  before  or 
since. 

SECTION  III 

The  Penmen  of  the  New  Testament  wrote  with  ease  on  every 

Stibject. 

There  are  some  subjects  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  write;  the  strongest  mind  is  seen  to  labour,  and  the  theme 

2  . 
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!•  be  too  g^at  for  its  energies.  The  apostles  treated  the  high- 
est and  most  difficult  topics  on  which  men  can  employ  their 
pens.  But  their  manner  fills  me  with  astonishment.  They 
are  always  at  their  ease;  they  never  appear  embarrassed,  or 
at  a  loss  either  for  ideas  or  tor  words.  The  necessity  they 
lometimes  are  under  to  add  expression  to  expression,  in  order 
to  convey  their  ideas  fully,  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  their 
ninds,  but  to  the  insufficiency  of  language  fiilly  to  convey  their 
thoughts.  Whether  they  speak  of  God  or  of  man,  of  things 
past  or  things  to  come,  of  heaven  or  hell,  of  the  divine  purposes 
or  acts,  they  appear  quite  at  home,  and  are  fully  acquainted 
with  their  subject. 

This  is  no  common  attainment;  and  when  we  consider  who 
the  writers  were — ^not  learned  sages  descending  from  the  schoob 
of  philosophy,  but  fishermen  from  their  boats,  at  the  lake  of 
Tiberias;  and  that  in  treating  the  most  difficult  of  all  subjects, 
they  discover  the  hand  of  a  master  drawing  his  sketch  with  in- 
imitable ease — what  shall  we  say?  At  least  that  they  were 
very  extraordinary  men.  As  there  were  many  united  in  com- 
posing the  book,  and  all  appear  to  have  possessed  this  quality 
in  an  equal  degree,  the  case  is  still  more  remarkable.  Let  it 
be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  evidence;  it  will  be  found  not  des- 
titute of  weight. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  serious  Spirit  with  which  the  Apostles  write^  gives 

Weight  to  their  Testimony. 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that  men  should  be  able  to  in- 
fuse their  spint  into  their  writings,  as  we  daily  feel  them  do 
into  their  conversation.  It  breathes  from  their  pages  upon  our 
minds,  and  we  perceive  what  manner  of  men  they  are.  In  this 
quality  there  is  no  book  which  excels  the  New  Testament,  and 
no  writers  who  more  clearly  display  their  true  character.  The 
image  of  their  souls  is  stamped  upon  their  hallowed  volume. 
Every  attentive  reader  will  observe  that  their  habitual  frame 
in  writing  is,  what  I  know  not  better  how  to  express,  than  by 
the  word  seriousness.  Other  authors  of  those  ancient  days 
show  a  diversity  of  temper.  Sometimes  they  are  lively,  some- 
times grave;  sometimes  we  observe  seriousness,  at  other  times 
levity.  But  these  men  of  Galilee  are  always  serious  and  in 
earnest.     They  feel  the  influence  of  God  upon  their  hearts; 
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they  are  constantly  devout;  and  their  writings  breathe  the 
moBt  fervent  piety.  Not  a  line  escapes  them  which  diacoveis 
the  absence  of  reverence  for  God. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  men  idio  write  with 
the  greatest  seriousness,  are  apt  to  discover  a  severity  of  dis- 

E»ition  towards  others,  which  has  much  of  the  apoeanuice  of 
slike,  or  even  hatred.  But  the  writers  of  the  Xsfew  Ttsta* 
Blent,  to  the  deepest  and  most  constant  seriousness  unite  the 
purest  and  most  fervent  benevolence.  Love  is  never  a  stran- 
ger to  their  breast.  They  express  the  tenderest  pity  for  those 
who  are  destitute  of  just  sentiments  on  divine  things,  and 
good  dispositions  towards  God  and  man;  and  display,  in  union 
with  theur  reverence  for  God,  that  exalted  spint  of  fi;enuine 
philanthropy  which  the  world  had  never  seen,  and  which  no 
Dooks  written  since,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  ever  dis- 
played.    If  these  men  be  not  faithful  witnesses,  who  are? 


SECTION  V. 

No  little  or  evil  Passions  are  betrothed  by  the  Writers  of  the 

New  ^Testament. 

When  men  write  histories,  or  memoirs,  or  letters,  in  whidi 
they  themselves  act  a  considerable  part,  we  see  their  character 
ana  disposition  pourtrayed  in  the  manner  in  which  they  speak 
of  themselves,  and  of  others  with  whom  they  are  connected  in 
the  way  of  intercourse,  friendship,  or  enmity.  Perscms  who 
are  brought  up  in  simple  habits  of  life,  till  mey  ascended  the 
station  which  displays  them  to  the  world,  show  their  hearts 
most  openly.  Such  as  have  been  habituated  to  the  manners 
of  polished  society,  learn  to  conceal  what  the  others  tell  with- 
out reserve;  but  through  the  veil  we  can  still  discern  much 
even  of  their  real  character  and  predominant  dispositions. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  belong  to  the  first  dass, 
and  display  all  their  soul  on  the  pages  of  their  bodk.  As  they 
were  mostly  plain  men,  had  they  been  like  otiiers  of  the  same 
station,  we  should  perceive  the  giddiness  of  exaltation  to  pub- 
lic notice,  the  pride  of  authorship,  the  vanity  of  success,  a  con- 
tempt of  such  as  differ  from  them,  a  hatred  of  those  who  reject 
diem,  and  an  undervaluing  of  qualities  which  they  do  not  them- 
selves possess.  But  not  one  of  these  little  or  evil  tempers  so 
much  as  pushes  forth  a  bud.  In  writing,  their  only  aim  is  to 
cxmvey  truth.     There  does  not  i^ppear  a  thought  of  gaining 
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Jicmour  to  themselves  by  saying  fine  things.  Though  success- 
fill  beyond  conception,  not  a  single  expression  of  self-gratula- 
tion  rails  from  their  lips.  ^^  Not  I,"  says  one  of  them  (and  he 
•Bpeaiks  the  language  of  all),  ^^  but  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
in  me."  Contempt  of  others,  because  weak  or  wicked,  they 
^  not  appear  to  feel:  they  are  full  of  love  andpity  for  the 
vwont,  even  for  the  most  inveterate  enemies.  Tney  give  to 
every  g^ood  quality  its  due  commendation,  whoever  may  pos- 
sen  it;  and  to  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge  their  due  praise. 
^— Where  shall  we  find  such  another  book? 


SECTION  VI. 

The  Humility  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Pride  of  knowledge,  and  pride  of  goodness,  how  common  are 
they  in  books!  Compositions  of  the  nature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  the  writers  are  not  only  the  penmen,  but  also  in 
part  the  subjects  of  the  historv,  give  peculiar  scope  for  displays 
of  this  kind :  but  we  seek  for  it  in  vain  in  the  disciples  of  Chrst. 
Never  did  authors  keep  themselves  more  out  of  sight  than  the 
writers  of  the  gospels;  it  is  surprising  how  littie  is  really  theirs, 
and  how  much  comes  from  the  lips  of  others.  In  the  course 
<xf  the  narrative  they  tell  their  faults  with  the  greatest  frank- 
iiesB  and  naiveti.  They  record  without  disguise  their  igno- 
nnoe,  their  prejudices,  their  errors,  and  their  faults,  oome 
writers  have  told  us  of  their  own  faults,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  see  their  aim  is  to  solicit  praise.  The  language  of  the 
lieait  is,  ^^  See  what  a  humble  man  I  am,"  or,  ^^  These  are  all 
the  fieiults  I  have;  are  they  not  little  ones  and  few?"  Nothing 
of  this  artifice  do  the  apostles  show.  It  is  honest  integrity, 
simply  relating  truth;  not  pride  under  the  mantle  of  humility, 
soliciting  appbuse. 

From  their  office,  as  the  apostles  of  Christ,  they  had  great 
authority  in  the  church.  They  performed  the  most  wonder- 
ful miracles;  sickness  vaiushed  at  their  word,  and  death  gave 
up  his  piey.  By  their  ministry,  disciples  were  in  considerable 
•anmbers  added  to  the  society  of  the  faithful.  How  apt  are  all 
these  things  to  swell  the  heart  with  pride!  But  the  apostles 
disoov^  nothing  of  such  a  spirit.  One  of  them,  when  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  character  ag^st  the  enemies  of  the  cross, 
enumerates  his  sufferings  and  his  labours,  2  Cor.  xi.  But  the 
.passage  breathes  nothing  but  humility  and  self-annihilation; 
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it  «eems  a  torture  to  him  to  relate  what  he  had  suffered  and 
done  in  his  Master's  service.  What  they  say  of  one  part  of 
their  office,  ^^  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake,"  is  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  of  their  character. 

The  humility  of  the  apostles  appears  also  in  recording  va* 
rious  particulars  in  the  life  of  Cnrist.  Men  who  wished  to 
shine  in  the  rays  of  their  Master,  would  have  exalted  his  cha- 
racter to  the  utmost,  and  cast  a  veil  over  circumstances  and 
actions  which  seemed  not  so  honourable,  or  which  would  lead 
the  world  to  think  meanly  of  him.  The  writers  of  the  gospels 
act  in  a  different  manner.  They  relate  a  multitude  of  things 
which  mi^ht  have  been  concealed  from  every  following  age, 
and  which  they  knew  would  tarnish  the  character  of  Jesus  with 
men  of  worldly  minds.  The  station  of  his  parents,  his  un- 
learned education  at  Nazareth,  his  rejection  by  his  countrymen, 
when  he  appeared  in  his  public  character,  and  their  attempt  to 

Eut  him  to  death  for  his  pretensions,  the  opposition  made  to 
im  by  his  kinsmen,  who  supposed  him  to  be  mad,  the  conti- 
nual enmity  of  the  rulers,  his  condition  so  destitute  that  he 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and  his  subsisting  by  the  bounty 
of  others,  his  being  accounted  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  in  league  with  Beel- 
zebub, and  a  demoniac  himself — are  all  told  without  shame  and 
without  disguise.  Men  who  wished  either  lo  impose  on  the 
world,  or  to  exalt  themselves,  would  not  have  acted  thus. 
They  gave  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  a  fair  opportunity  of 
examining  every  charge;  and  they  held  themselves  up  to  the 
world  as  the  disciples  of  one  who  was  poor,  and  vilified,  and 
despised.  Pride  would  not  have  done  so.  They  were  clothed 
with  humility. 


SECTION  VII. 

The  Apostles  acted  as  Men  believing  their  Testimony 

to  he  true. 

The  witnesses  profess  to  be  fully  convinced  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  and  that  every  part  of  their  testimony  is  true.  How 
they  were  led  to  accept  the  office  which  called  them  to  deliver 
this  testimony,  is  not  considered  as  it  ought;  for  it  carries 
much  evidence  with  it.  They  were  following  their  occupations 
in  common  life,  several  of  them  fishermen,  one  a  puplican. 
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Christ  called  to  them,  "  Follow  me,"  They  left  all,  their 
homes,  their  comforts,  their  prospects;  they  lived  with  him  as 
members  of  his  family,  and  received  his  doctrine  from  his  lips; 
and  were  witnesses  of  his  life,  his  death,  his  resurrection,  and 
ascension. 

One  of  the  witnesses  was  a  furious  and  sans^inary  bigot, 
and  a  persecutor  of  Christianity.  We  see  him  depart  for  Da- 
mascus breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  But  before  he  arrives  at  the  place,  he  is 
Qtopped  in  his  career;  and  we  find  him  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
Tery  city  where  he  designed  to  extirpate  the  gospel,  proclaim- 
ing that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  attesting  the  facts  which  he 
had  before  been  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  contra- 
dict and  obliterate.  1  he  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  world 
has  its  laws — there  is  an  order  in  both.  Men  do  not  throw 
eff  their  character  on  a  sudden  without  cause :  they  cannot 
instantly  divest  themselves  of  their  deep-rooted,  their  favourite, 
their  strong-grounded  prejudices,  especially  their  prejudices  of 
birth,  of  education,  and,  least  of  all,  tneir  prejudices  of  reliirion. 
This  is  applicable  to  all  the  apostles,  but  especially  to  Paul. 
Some  cause,  some  adequate  cause,  must  have  produced  in 
them,  and  especially  in  him,  so  great  a  change.  The  history 
of  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  the  world  records  it  in  Acts 
iz.,  and  Paul  nimself,  in  the  xxii.  and  xxvi.  chapters  of  the  same 
book.  Changed  he  is  indeed!  His  doctrine  in  Rom.  xii.  and 
1  Cor.  xiii.  shows  him  to  be  a  very  different  man  from  Saul 
the  zealous  Jew,  when  he  rose  from  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  But 
what  cause  shall  we  assign  for  the  wondrous  change?  There 
nrast  have  been  in  them  all,  and  in  him,  a  full  conviction  that 
file  cause  of  Jesus  was  the  cause  of  God. 

The  manner  in  which  they  acted  in  the  discharge  of  the 
apostolical  office,  displays  the  same  spirit  of  full  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  their  testimony  to  Christ.  Their  Master  com- 
manded them  to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  ^'  beginning  at  Je- 
rusalem." They  obeyed;  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  the 
very  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified,  they  bore  testimony  that 
he  was  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers.  Their  preaching 
consisted  of  an  extensive  detail  of  facts  relating  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Had  they  been  conscious  of  a  deception,  they  would  have  gone 
to  countries  at  a  distance.  They  would  have  declared  at  By- 
xantinm,  at  Rome,  or  at  Marseilles,  what  Jesus  had  done  in 
Judea  and  Gralilee ;  and  the  deception  could  not  have  been  so 
easily  found  out.  But  by  beginning  at  Jerusalem  they  put 
their  doctrine  to  the  test  at  once.     Every  inhabitant  of  that 
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dty  was  qualified  to  judge,  and  to  decide.  Could  the  apoeties 
have  given  more  convincing  evidence  that  they  believed  the 
truth  of  the  testimony  which  they  bore  to  Christ? 

This  will  appear  with  still  fuller  evidence,  if  we  consider 
that  the  apostles  preached  thegospel  in  an  a^e,  and  in  places, 
of  the  greatest  knowledge.  Tne  Jews  were  oeyond  compari- 
son the  best  informed  people  in  matters  of  religion;  with  tnem 
they  began  to  deliver  their  testimony.  The  Greeks  and  Ro* 
mans  hsd  made  the  greatest  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences, 
and  various  literature;  to  them  the  apostles  afterwards  went, 
and  preached  in  Syria,  in  the  lesser  Asia,  in  Greece,  and  in 
Italy.  Every  where  they  candidly  and  fiilly  proposed  to  the 
people  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  has  certamly  every  appear- 
ance of  fairness,  and  discovers  a  consciousness  in  the  apostles 
that  they  were  speaking  the  words  of  truth;  for  if  rude  tribes 
may  be  easily  imposed  on,  a  civilized  nation  will  not  believe 
witnout  evidence.  Those  only  who  think  they  have  truth  en 
their  side  will  act  in  the  manner  the  apostles  did. 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  Apostks  do  not  encourage  the  Pr^ftuUceSf  nor  flatter  the 

Passions  of  Men. 

Prejudice  is  one  of  the  grand  instruments  of  human  wicked- 
ness and  human  misery.  It  is  the  chain  by  which  the  mind  is 
Srevented  from  going  in  quest  of  truth.  Men  have  thdr  ind- 
ividual, their  professional,  their  national,  and  their  religious 
prejudices,  and  the  more  agreeable  these  are  to  their  depraved 
dispositions,  the  stronger  will  they  be.  Those  who  wish  to 
gain  them,  unless  they  respect  their  prejudices,  can,  humanly 
speaking,  expect  but  little  success.  The  heathen  legislators 
acted  on  this  principle;  and  we  find  Mohammed  foUowmg  their 
example.  There  is  m  his  system  a  wonderful  degree  of  accom- 
modation to  prejudices.  We  find  something  to  please  the  Jews, 
something  to  win  over  the  Christians,  and  something  to  render 
his  doctrine  palatable  to  the  pagan  idolaters.  The  apostles 
encourage  none^ — they  call  men  away  from  them  all,  as  in  num- 
berless instances  exceedingly  pernicious ;  and  the  least  hurtful, 
as  childish  follies,  unfitting  the  mind  for  the  reception  of 
truth. 

How  strong  were  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  in  general,  and 
of  their  different  sects!     The  prejudices  of  the  Gentiles  were 
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equally  inveterate;  and  the  rulers,  the  philosophers,  the  priests, 
and  the  multitude,  had  each  their  appropriate  portion.  A  man 
of  craft  would  have  tried  to  attach  tnem  all  by  compliance;  or 
lie  would  have  sought  to  secure  a  part  on  his  side,  BJid  by  their 
means  to  gain  ther  rest.  The  apostles  attack  all,  and  show 
themselves  equally  hostile  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  prejudices, 
without  regarding  that  vast  strength  which  they  had  acquired 
by  the  growth  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Their  design 
certainly  is  not  to  deceive,  but  to  reform;  and,  instead  of  sup- 
ple impostors,  we  have  certainly  before  us  men  of  staunch  un- 
bending integrity. 

As  they  do  not  respect  men's  prejudices,  they  do  not  flatter 
their  vices,  and  indulge  them  in  then:  evil  passions.  When  men 
wish  to  impose  on  others,  they  endeavour  to  enlist  their  pas- 
sions on  their  side,  and  thus  to  win  over  their  judgment.  Every 
deceiver,  without  exception,  has  made  this  his  aim.  But  the 
apostles  of  Christ  know  not  what  flattery  means;  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  all  the  New  Testament.  While  they  discover  the 
tenderest  pity  for  guilty  and  miserable  creatures,  and  show  the 
utmost  condescension  to  human  infirmity,  they  neither  foster 
men's  prejudices,  nor  give  indulgence  to  any,  even  the  least, 
of  their  sinful  passions. 

They  do  not  flatter  the  Jews,  but  reduce  them  to  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  human  kind.  They  do  not  flatter  the  Phari- 
sees, to  gain  the  aid  of  their  popularity  to  the  cause  of  Christ; 
but  accuse  them  of  making  the  law  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
their  traditions.  Hiey  do  not  flatter  the  Sadducees;  but  charge 
them  with  infidelity  smd  guilt.  They  do  not  flatter  the  priests; 
but  address  them  as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  They  do  not 
flatter  the  multitude;  but  call  them  away  from  the  commission 
of  every  sin,  to  the  practice  of  every  duty. 

Nor  do  they  flatter  the  Gentiles  more  than  the  Jews.  They 
do  not  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  magistrates  by  a 
sacrifice  of  principles,  and  a  support  of  their  measures.  They 
4q  not  seek  to  wm  over  the  heathen  priests  by  enjoining  the 
people  to  pay  them  homage  and  submission.  They  court  not  the 
patronage  of  the  philosophers  by  adopting  the  dogmas  of  their 
■ect;  nor  do  they  strive  to  please  the  multitude  by  numerous 
festivals  and  a  pompous  ritual.  They  flatter  neither  friends  nor 
fees;  neith^  frienas  to  procure  their  attachment,  nor  foes  to 
avert  their  hatred;  neither  the  Jews  to  gain  their  countrymen, 
nor  the  Gentiles  to  allure  them  into  their  church. 

Are  these  men  impostors?  Is  it  really  their  intention  to  de- 
c«ve?     Will  human  policy  act  by  this  rule?     Will  it  lead  its 
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votaries  to  expect  success  by  such  methods  as  these?  There 
is  something  here  above  man.  There  is  here  a  mode  of  cob^ 
duct  which  must  constrain  every  unprejudiced  mind  to  acknow« 
led^e  that  this  is  not  the  manner  of  m^i  when  their  object  is 
to  deceive;  and  that  it  presents  every  appearance  of  honesty, 
which  words  or  actions  can  possibly  give. 


SECTION  IX. 

The  high  Tone  of  Authority  tvhich  the  Writers  of  the  New 

Testament  use. 

To  the  best  judges  of  human  nature,  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  will  appear  among  the  humblest  of  men.  But  here 
is  a  remarkable  pnenomenon;  these  humble  men  every  where 
speak  with  the  commanding  tone  of  divine  authority.  Other 
authors  who  expect  belief,  reason  or  record  facts;  these  some- 
times reason,  often  record  facts;  but,  in  addition,  they  reveal 
doctrines,  and  deliver  precepts ;  and  in  all  demand  credit  and 
obedience  in  the  name  of  God.  This  is  not  a  paroxysm  of  pride 
boiling  over  for  a  moment  and  then  subsiding — not  a  pretence 
for  dominion,  assumed  for  the  occasion,  and  then  laid  aside — ^it 
runs  through  the  whole.  Nor  is  it  the  case  with  one  of  the 
writers  only,  but  with  all.  There  is  a  perfect  uniformity  of 
character  among  them  in  this  respect. 

The  more  I  consider  this,  the  more  striking  it  appears. 
There  were  eight  men  concerned  in  writing  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  wrote  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  several  of 
them,  most  probably,  never  saw  what  the  others  had  done,  till 
they  had  composed  and  sent  forth  their  own  part.  If  one,  or 
two,  or  three  of  them  were  men  whose  natural  temper  or  ac- 
quired disposition  led  them  to  speak  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
ttie  rest,  we  might  suppose,  would  have  conveyed  their  ideas 
in  a  different  manner,  but  they  do  not.  While  there  is  that 
diversity  in  language  and  expression  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  various  constitutionsof  mind,  they  all  unite  in  speak- 
ing authoritatively  in  the  name  of  God,  and  demand  attention 
and  obedience  to  their  words. 

There  is  another  striking  circumstance  connected  with  this 
subject.  I  do  not  hear  one  of  the  writers  of  this  book  com- 
plain of  want  of  ability,  or  beg  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  to 
ills  errors  and  imperfections,  seeing  he  had  undertaken  to  treat 
on  subjects  so  exalted.  In  other  writings  this  is  common.  One 
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of  the  authors  of  the  Apocrypha  comes  fon^ard  with  this  apo- 
logy: ^*  If  I  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the  story,  it  is 
that  which  I  desired;  but  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that 
which  I  could  attain  unto."  2  Mac.  xv.  38.  There  is  scarcely 
a  preface  to  a  treatise  on  a  difficult  theme,  which  does  not  crave 
the  indulgences  of  the  reader.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this  in 
the  New  Testament;  yet  never  was  there  a  book  which  so 
totally  annihilated  the  writers,  and  displayed  men  so  void  of 
pride.  How  shall  we  account  for  men  so  humble  employing 
so  authoritative  a  tone?     Let  the  deist  reflect  upon  it. 


SECTION  X. 

The  Charctcter  in  which  the  Founder  and  first  Teachers 

of  Christianity  appeared. 

When  a  new  religion  is  propagated,  it  is  desirable  that  men 
should  have  the  fairest  opportunity  of  examining  its  claims. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  situation  in  which  those  who  propa- 
gate it  appear.  Superior  rank,  and  exalted  station,  or  an  office 
of  authority,  have  all  a  tendency  to  dazzle  the  mind,  and  to 
impede  a  full  examination.  Vespa^an  is  said  to  have  performed 
miracles.  Had  the  emperor  deigned  to  ask  me  to  inquire 
into  the  reality  of  his  wonders,  I  would  have  replied,  with  the 
philosopher  to  one  of  his  successors:  'M  do  not  love  to  con- 
tend with  the  man  who  has  five-and-twenty  legions  at  his  com- 
mand!" Mohammed  was  the  caliph  as  well  as  the  prophet; 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  find  disciples  to  compose  a  banditti,  he 
pnt  anns  into  their  hands,  and  appeared  at  their  head ;  and  the 
tetrrestrial  theocracy  which  he  made  it  his  business  to  establish, 
presented  both  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  garb  of  a  sul- 
tan, and  the  commander  of  armies.  I  do  not  like  to  examine 
the  daims  of  the  prophet's  religion,  while  his  sword  and  his 
qiear  glitter  in  mine  eyes,  and  offend  my  sight;  and  his  frown- 
ing aspect  reddens  at  my  doubts.  If  integrity  be  not  dearer  to 
me  than  life,  ^*  I  say  I  believe;  enrol  me  among  the  faithful." 
The  legislators  among  the  ancient  pagans  were  placed  in  the 
same  station.  As  soon  as  the  people  received  their  code,  and 
yielded  to  their  dominion,  all  the  power  of  the  state  was  in 
their  hands. 


*•  Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum,  Phocbique  sacerdos." — Virgil. 

Anius,  who  is  not  only  the  priest  of  Apollo,  but  the  king  of 
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meaOj  may  bid  me  examine  his  system^  and  satkiy  myself  as 
to  its  truth,  which,  he  says,  is  evident  to  all.  But  I  locdc 
around,  and  I  perceive  thelictors  and  the  dungeon,  whidi  are 
not  favourable  to  free  inquiry.  Endeavouring  to  conceal  my 
fears,  I  turn  to  him  and  say,  "  Kmg  Anius,  urgent  business 
calls  me  away,  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused." 

From  these  let  us  turn  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  Jesus 
appeared  among  the  Jews  as  a  private  person,  in  no  outward 
splendour,  and  vested  with  no  dvil  autnority.  ^^  Who  made 
me  a  judge  or  a  divider  among  you?"  said  ne  to  a  man  who 
wished  lum  to  interfere  in  settling  some  domestic  disputes. 
All  his  influence  arose  from  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  and  his 
divine  power.  *'  My  kingdom,"  he  replied  to  Pilate,  "  is  not 
of  this  world."  The  aposties  resembled  their  Master.  They 
had  no  commission  from  any  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  They 
were  private  citizens,  unconnected  with  the  great;  and  plain 
men,  strangers  to  the  address  of  the  courtier  and  the  man  of 
fiiMhion.  They  were  connected  with  none  of  the  rulers  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  acquire  influence.  They  knew  nothing  of 
them,  but  when  they  were  dragged  before  their  tribunals  to 
answer  for  their  doctrine  and  their  conduct.  Nor  had  tbejr 
learnt  the  seduction  of  human  eloquence.  Most  of  them  show, 
hy  their  writings,  that  they  were  strangers  to  it,  and  incMaF- 
ble  of  its  fieiscinating  arts.  But,  as  is  evident  from  the  New 
Testament,  they  brought  forwaiti  their  system  with  all  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  and  presented  it  to  their  hearers  for  their 
eonsideration  and  reception.  Men  might  object  or  express 
their  difficulties  and  their  doubts,  without  fear  of  injury  oo 
that  account.  Could  any  method  be  more  favourable  for  man-* 
kind  than  this?  If  the  aposties  acquired  any  influence  ov^  the 
minds  of  others,  it  must  have  arisen  from  their  unaflfected 
goodness,  integrity,  and  benevolence;  not  from  the  imposii^ 

rrwer  of  external  circumstances,  or  from  cunning  craftiness, 
appeal  to  thee,  O  deist,  was  not  the  world  fairly  treated  as 
to  the  manner  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  and  had  not 
men  the  frillest  opportunity  of  examining  its  pretensions? 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Oy  THE  BVIDBNCB  TOR  THB  DIVINE  AUTHOEITY  07  THE  NSW  TSgTAMEMT, 

ARISING  FKOM  MI&ACLES. 

When  persons  profess  to  be  the  messengers  of  a  revelation 
from  God,  whetner  in  speech  or  writing,  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
**  What  evidence  do  you  produce  for  so  high  a  claim?"  They 
may  say,  ^*  We  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  are  inspired 
of  God  to  declare  his  will  to  men,  and  we  cannot  doubt  it." 
But  though  this  satisfies  you,  it  does  not  satisfy  my  mind;  it 
may  be  evidence  to  you,  but  it  is  none  to  me.  If  Grod  give  a 
revelation  of  his  will,  he  will  give  evidence  of  this,  not  only 
to  those  whom  he  commissions  to  publish  it,  but  to  those  whom 
he  commands  to  receive  it.  This  is  but  reasonable;  and  its 
reasonableness  Christianity  acknowledges. 

Mohammed  was  able  to  produce  no  satisfactory  external 
evidence  of  a  divine  mission.  His  kinsman  All's  reply  to  him 
it  remarkable:  **  O  prophet,  whosoever  rkes  against  thee,  I 
will  dash  out  his  teetn,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up 
his  belly."  By  such  forcible  arguments  did  the  religion  of 
the  koran  make  its  way  in  the  world.  Had  any  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  spoken  thus,  an  impartial  jury  would 

SVe  a  verdict  instantly  against  them,  and  dismiss  the  cause. 
at  like  honest  men,  conscious  of  the  validity  of  their  mission, 
tliey  lay  before  us  their  credentials,  and  entreat  us  to  examine 
them  with  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  proo&  ariring  out  of  the  nature  of  the  truths 
revealed,  and  the  otner  considerations  which  have  been  noticed, 
they  produce  two  kinds  of  evidence  for  our  satisfaction ;  the  one 
exhibitinfi^  a  display  of  divine  power — the  other  a  manifestation 
of  divine  Knowledge  and  wisdom;  or,  in  other  words,  miracles 
and  prophecies.  More  convincing  proofs  of  God*s  interfering 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  seal  a  commission  from  himself, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  produce.     Miracles  were  confined  to  the 
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age  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  inspiration^ — they  introduced  the 
gospel  to  mankind — but  the  evidence  of  them  descends  in  the 
K>rm  of  testimony,  from  generation  to  generation.  Prophecy, 
where  it  has  respect  to  a  course  of  events,  increases  the  evidence 
frt>m  age  to  age,  by  the  accomplishment  of  particular  predic- 
tions. 

These  two  branches  have  this  in  their  favour,  that  they  have 
approved  themselves  to  the  general  judgment  of  mankind:  for 
when  any  person  pretended  to  a  divine  commission,  the  usual 

Eroof  was  a  miracle,  or  a  prediction.  Whatever  credit  might 
e  due  to  the  claim,  the  kind  of  proof  was  looked  upon  to  be 
good.  Let  us  consider  the  validity  of  those  adduced  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  and  in  this  chapter  take  a  view  of  the  miracles. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Possibility  and  Existence  of  the  Miracles  of  the  New 

Testament. 

Almighty  power  is  that  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being 
which  most  generally  and  forcibly  strikes  the  nunds  of  men. 
An  extraordinary  display  of  it  on  objects  within  the  reach  of 
our  observation,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  evidences 
of  divine  revelation.  This  display  we  call  a  miracle.  **  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  miracle,"  some  have  loudly  cried, 
"  because  the  Deity  has  established  certain  laws,  by  which  he 
maintains  an  inviolable  order  in  the  universe,  and  which  cannot 
be  broken  through."  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  asser- 
tion, and  not  proof.  That  miracles  are  possible,  none  will  deny 
who  believe  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God.  Nor  are 
they  improbable.  He,  who  for  valuable  purposes  established 
these  laws,  for  valuable  ends  can  suspend  them;  and  what  is 
there  contrary  either  to  reason  or  sound  philosophy  to  main- 
tain, that  it  b  highly  probable  that  God  will  suspend  the  laws 
of  the  natural  world,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  most  noble  and 
important  purposes  in  the  moral  world;  namely,  his  own  glory, 
and  the  reformation  and  highest  happiness  of  mankind?  Here 
is  certainly  an  end  worthy  of  God,  and  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  eflFects  in  the  order  and  state  of  the  universe.  Were 
it  merely  to  excite  wonder,  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  to  answer 
some  inferior  purpose,  philosophy  might  argue  against  miracles, 
but  it  cannot  with  effect,  when  so  valuable  an  end  is  intended 
and  promoted  by  them.     Besides,  who  can  say  that  it  was  not 
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a  part  of  God's  plan,  a  section  in  the  divine  constitution,  that 
at  cei^ain  seasons,  and  on  certain  occasions,  the  laws  of  nature 
should  be  suspended,  and  miracles  wrought.  Ordinary  regu- 
lations are  adapted  to  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  extraor- 
dinary events  require  and  warrant  extraordinary  interpositions 
and  exertions. 


SECTION  IL 

The  Number^  Variety^  and  Manner  of  the  Miracles  performed 
in  Confirmation  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

If  only  one  or  two  miracles  had  been  wrought  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  it  might  have  been  considered  as  a  fortu- 
nate chance,  which  occurred  at  a  convenient  season.  But  the 
number  was  very  great.  Above  fifty  different  instances  occur 
in  the  gospels  of  Christ's  miraculous  exertions;  and  conse- 
quently the  opportunities  of  examination  were  increased,  and 
of  deception  proportionably  lessened.  Besides,  in  one  scene 
of  miracles  hundreds  were  healed  of  different  diseases,  and 
thousands  fed  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes. 

There  was  likewise  a  considerable  variety  in  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament.  Had  they  been  only  of  one  or  two 
kinds,  it  might  have  been  said,  that  the  persons  had  some  pecu- 
liar skill  in  performing  these  cures,  or  a  peculiar  art  of  impos- 
ing on  men  in  respect  to  them.  But  so  various  are  the  mira- 
cm,  that  this  objection  cannot  be  adduced.  Not  one  disease 
only,  but  all  are  subject  to  the  power  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles; not  only  diseases,  but  Isuneness,  blindness,  dumbness, 
deafiiess,  and  other  evils  incident  to  humanity,  are  banished  by 
their  word ;  not  only  every  calamity  which  is  the  lot  of  the 
Hving,  but  death  itself  is  obedient  to  them,  and  gives  up  his 

Erey  at  their  command.  Not  only  man,  but  every  other  being, 
ows  in  ready  subjection  to  their  voice.  Not  only  living,  but 
inanimate  creatures,  feel  the  power  of  Jehovah,  and  act  contrary 
to  their  natures  at  his  will:  the  winds,  the  waves,  the  rocks, 
the  earth,  the  sun,  the  heavens,  all  are  the  subjects  of  miracu- 
lous exertions  in  those  who  first  introduced  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. Every  things  was  obedient  to  their  word ;  for  Jehovah 
invested  them  with  his  power. 

The  manner  in  which  these  miracles  were  wrought  also 
merits  notice.  The  operations  of  nature  are  in  genersu  slow — 
almost  always  gradual;  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  were  gene- 
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rally  instantaneous— but  the  effects  were  lastiojr,  and  men 
might  for  years  afterwards  see  them,  and  receive  me  report  of 
those  who  had  been  fed,  or  healed,  or  raised  from  the  dead* 
All  were  welcome  to  partake  of  tiie  benefit  of  th»n;  and  no 
distinction  was  made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  only 
exception  was,  they  would  not  work  miracles  to  ffratiAf  cuiio- 
sity,  nor  sanction  unbelief.  They  were  performed  in  the  most 
public  manner — ^multitudes  were  present.  If  on  some  occasions 
most  of  the  persons  were  attachea  to  Christ,  others  were  done 
before  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  gospel,  and  extorted 
iheir  belief  and  attestation.  There  was  a  peculiar  authority 
in  Christ's  manners  but  it  was  entirely  free  from  ostentation; 
and  there  was  a  remarkable  sobriety,  decorum,  and  dignity  in 
his  miracles,  and  in  the  attending  circumstances.  They  display 
something  above  the  ordinary  <£aracter  of  man. 


SECTION  III. 

The  Design  of  the  Miracles  recorded  m  the  New  Testament, 

Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  seek  fiune  by  their  miracles; 
not  one  was  performed  to  procure  admiration.  They  all  arose 
naturally  out  of  occasions  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry;  and  were  acts  of  evident  utility.  The 
heathen  miracles  are  so  detached  from  the  history,  that  they 
may  be  taken  out,  and  it  remains  entire.  But  the  miracles  of 
Christ  spring  naturally  out  of  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and 
form  an  essentifd  part  of  it,  and  cannot  be  taken  away  without 
rending  in  pieces  the  wliole.  They  are  likewise  hignly  bene- 
ficial; but  not  to  the  persons  who  performed  them;  for  they 
had  not  in  view  either  their  advantage  or  their  ease.  Christ 
and  his  apostles  did  no  miracles  to  satisfy  their  own  hanger,  or 
to  avert  any  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  subor- 
dination to  the  honour  of  God,  the  benefit  of  others  was  the 
great  object  in  view. 

The  miracles  of  the  gospel  give  a  bright  display  of  power, 
sanctity,  and  goodness;  and  tne  design  was  to  establish  the 
belief  of  the  divine  government,  by  dispensing  acts  of  benefit 
oence  to  men;  to  teach  them  what  kind  of  being  their  Creator 
is;  and  by  sealing  their  commission  from  him,  to  introdace 
with  proper  evidence  a  system  of  divine  truth,  calculated  in  the 
highest  aegree  to  advance  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  improve- 
ment and  nappiness  of  the  human  race.     To  give  power  to 
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w<nrk  miracles  for  trij9ing  ends,  may  well  be  considered  as  un- 
becoming the  divine  character;  but  to  do  so,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a  religion  which  is  to  promote  tlie  happiness  of  the  um- 
T^rse  through  eternity,  is  noidus  Deo  vindice  dignua. 

In  speakmg  of  the  design  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Tes- 
•tement,  it  is  of  importance  to  mention,  that  they  were  the 
subjects  of  prophecy  long  before,  Isaiah  xxxv.  5,  6;  and  the 
Messiah  was  described  by  this  particular  mark,  ^^  that  by  him 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  should  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  unstopped."  Christ  appeals  to  his  miracles  as  the  seal  of 
Us  commission,  and  as  an  mcontestible  proof  that  he  came 
forth  from  God.  John  v.  36,  37. — "  But  I  have  ereater  wit- 
ness than  that  of  John;  for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath 
given  me  to  perform,  the  same  works  that  I  do  bear  witness 
m  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.  And  the  Father  himself, 
which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me."  John  xiv. 
1 1. — ^^  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
me;  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake." 


SECTION  IV. 

J%e  Time  and  Place  qfthe  Miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
considered  as  fwmishing  Evidence  in  favo%ur  of  Christie 
anity. 

Iv  there  were  miracles  in  every  age,  they  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  lose  their  nature,  and  cease  to  be  evidence.  We 
may,  therefore,  naturally  expect  that  a  particular  season  will 
be  chosen  for  the  display  (H  them:  and,  on  examination,  we 
nay  p^ceive  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  manifested  in 
the  choice. 

When  the  system  of  the  universe  was  framed,  a  multitude  of 
ffniiy^^  or  extraordinary  exerdons  of  almighty  power,  was 
necessary  before  these  laws  of  nature  which  now  exist  could 
b^n  to  run  their  course.  In  like  manner,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  divine  revelation,  miracles  are  necessary,  or  at  least 
expedient,  to  set  the  moral  machine  in  motion,  and  to  give  it 
an  impulse  sufficient  to  continue  its  motion  by  the  aid  of  ordi- 
nary means,  which,  in  the  moral  world,  answer  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  laws  established  in  the  natural  world. 

On  a  minute  investigation,  other  reasons  appear  which 
display  more  frilly  liie  fitness  both  of  the  time  and  place  of  mi- 
raoes.  There  was  a  nation,  or  rather  one  great  family,  that  God 
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selected  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  those  divine  truths  which 
were  preparatory  to  that  grand  revelation  whidi  was  to  lay 
ihe  founclation  of  the  future  felicity  of  the  world.  To  miracles 
they  were  not  strangers.  Moses  wrought  them,  and  other 
eminent  prophets  too;  and  it  was  predicted  by  them  that  the 
Messiah  would,  in  still  greater  abundance.  Among  this  peo- 
ple Jesus  arose,  and  performed  his  wonderful  works,  and  gave 
them  the  fullest  opportunity  of  examining  his  character.  Amooe 
them,  too,  the  apostles  first  be^n  their  ministry,  accompanied 
with  many  notable  miracles.  From  thence  they  went  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  presented  the  same  evidence  to  th^n,  confirming 
their  doctrine  by  these  supernatural  acts,  which  manifested  the 
hand  of  God  to  be  with  tnem. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of  things,  in  which 
miracles  could  be  wrought,  that  was  more  favourable  for  the 
investigation  of  them.  There  appears  a  fitness  that  the  evi- 
dence ^ould  be  first  presented  to  this  great  family  of  the  Jews 
whilst  they  dwelt  together.  By  their  freedom  from  gross 
superstition,  and  their  superior  acquaintance  with  divine  prin- 
ciples, they  were  best  qualified  to  judge.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  manner  of  Christ's  appearance  shocked  their  prejudices, 
and  destroyed  all  their  hopes  of  worldly  domination  and  na- 
tional superiority,  they  would  examine  their  reality  with  eagles' 
eyes.  As  they  were  afterwards  to  be  dispersed  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  they  would  carry  the  confutation  of  Christianity 
with  them,  if  in  their  power.  By  this  arrangement,  the  Gen- 
tiles had  miracles  wrought  among  them  also,  in  the  most  en- 
lightened age  of  antiquity,  and  every  country  where  the  apostles 
preached  the  gospel.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  had  nereby 
an  opportunity  of  combining  their  inquiries  with  men  in  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  civilized  world;  and 
Gentiles  might  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Jews  dispersed  among 
them.  So  evident  are  the  advantages  which  result  from  f  he 
time  and  place  where  miracles  in  support  of  Christianity  were 
performed. 

SECTION  V. 

Evidence  of  the  Reality  of  the  Miracles  of  the  New 

Testament, 


(C 


But  I  give  no  credit  to  miracles,"  says  a  deist.  This  may 
be  an  act  of  reason,  or  it  may  not.  God  never  requires  us 
to  believe  without  evidence;  but  where  sufficient  evidence  is 
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tfitm,  ]m  b  highly  and  justly  displeased  at  men's  unbelief, 
^fimd^  are  capable  of  proof  just  as  well  as  other  events  which 
take  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  An  eastern  kin^, 
when  a  Dutch  ambassador  told  him  that  water  congealed  m 
■Holland,  and  bore  men  and  horses  and  waggons,  replied  in 
angser,  ^^  It  is  false  and  impossible,  for  no  sudi  thing  was  ever 
seen  in  Siam."  But  the  congealing  of  water  in  Holland  can 
be  proved  just  in  the  same  way,  and  with  as  much  force^  as  its 
femaining  in  a  liquid  state  in  Siam.  Like  many  opposers  of 
Christiamty,  the  monarch  in  the  torrid  zone  forgot  that  the  ex- 
perience of  one  man,  in  one  country,  or  in  one  age,  is  not  the 
experience  of  every  man,  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age; 
and  what  one  has  not  seen  and  accounts  impossible,  another 
may  have  seen,  and  can  testify  to  be  certain.  The  idea  of  the 
proof  of  miracles  being  impossible,  is  absurd.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  evidence — sufficient  evidence;  and  where  the  thing 
testified  is  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  the  greater  degree  of  evi- 
dence may  be  necessary;  and  in  a  revelation  fix>m  God  may  be 
required.  The  expectation  is  reasonable — let  the  rule  be  ap- 
plied to  miracles.  Demand  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  a 
reasonable  man — ^it  will  be  found,  for  God  is  not  only  just  but 
good. 

A  miracle,  to  those  who  see  it,  is  an  object  of  sense.  To 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  the  evidence  must  arise  from  testi- 
mony— the  testimony  of  the  person  who  performed  the  miracle 
— the  testimony  of  those  on  whom  it  was  performed — or  the 
testimony  of  the  people  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  it.  AH 
tliese  may  be  combined  with  such  force  in  the  confirmation  of  a 
miracle,  that  if  their  united  testimony  be  rejected,  we  can  have 
no  certainty  of  any  thing  whatever.  There  are  no  ancient 
events  which  have  such  a  weight  of  evidence  in  their  favour, 
as  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  We  have  the  union 
of  all  the  three  kinds  of  proof  whicn  have  been  just  mentioned. 
The  apostles  who  wrought  miracles  bear  testimony,  both  by 
solemn  declarations  before  their  enemies,  and  by  written  docu- 
ments— and  what  credit  is  due  to  their  testimony  an  investiga- 
tion of  their  character  will  show.  There  is  also  the  evidence  of 
the  persons  on  whom  the  miracles  were  wrought,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  man  bom  blind,  who  was  restored  to  sight  by 
Christ  himself,  John  ix.,  and  of  the  lame  man  who  was  nealed 
by  Peter  and  John,  Acts  iii.  But  the  testimony  of  the  eye- 
witnesses is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  Thousands 
who  saw  the  miracles  embraced  the  gospel,  and  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  hatred  of  the  world  and  persecution ;  and  many 
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of  them  endured  a  cruel  death.  WouM  they  suffer  all  ihese 
on  purpose  to  support  a  falsehood?  It  is  contrary  to  the 
moral  orAer  of  the  universe.  In  shorty  here  is  a  miracle  at 
any  rate.  He  who  denies  the  mimcks  of  the  New  TegtanHwul 
inust  allow  one  which  is  equally  great — ^namely,  that  some  in- 
visible agent  so  deranged  the  minds  of  thousands,  and  so  oon- 
founded  and  perverted  their  operations,  that  men  who  in  all 
other  matters  conducted  themselves  witib  reason  and  judgmoi^ 
acted  here  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  governing  principles 
of  human  nature — to  duty,  to  int^rity,  to  interest,  to  honour, 
to  happiness — and  all  this  merely  to  support  a  fidsehood*  The 
testimony  thus  eiven  was  not  contradicted  by  the  enemies  of 
the  gospel  who  uved  at  the  time;  reason  must  therefore  con- 
duct they  had  nothing  to  say  against  it. 


SECTION  VI. 

A  Review  of  some  particular  Miracles  qf  ike  Neuf 

Testament* 

MoRB  fully  to  establish,  or  rather  to  display,  the  certainty  of 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  a  particular  considera- 
tion of  them  is  eamestly'recommended.  I  instance  in  the  three 
following  by  way  of  specimen. 

The  ninth  chapter  of  John's  gospel  records  the  history  of  a 
man  bom  blind,  whom  Jesus  restored  to  sight.  He  is  brought 
before  the  Pharisees,  the  mortal  enemies  of  Christ  and  of  liis 
cause.  He  is  interrogated,  threatened,  cast  out  of  the  syna* 
gog^e.  But  after  you  have  attentively  surveyed  every  par- 
ticular, observe  the  result  of  the  whole.  They  cannot  adduce 
one  circumstance  in  the  way  of  confutation. 

There  is  another  instance  in  the  case  of  a  man  lame  from 
his  birth,  whom  the  apostles  healed.  Acts  iii.  They  are 
dragged  to  the  tribunal  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  They  are 
closely  (]^uestioned  respecting  the  matter.  They  assert  the 
reality  ot  the  miracle.  They  declared  that  it  was  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  the  man  was  made  whole — that  Jesus 
whom  they  had  crucified.  What  discoveries  do  the  chief  priests 
make  ?  llie  apostles  are  in  their  hands.  The  man  who  had 
been  lame  is  standing  by.  They  are  vested  with  full  power 
as  magistrates  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  If  there  is 
deceit,   it  must  be  detected.     But  no  discovery  is  made — 
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and  immediately  afterwards  five  thousand  Jews  embrace  the 


gonpd. 
But 


t  the  most  remarkable  miracle  of  all  is  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Peruse  the  history  with  care;  and  you  must 
eondude  either  that  he  rose,  or  that  his  disciples  stole  the  body 
mway.  The  last,  the  more  it  is  considered  the  more  improbable 
H  a{q>ears.  Jesus  had  declared,  that  he  would  rise  agam  on  the 
third  day.  The  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation  knew  this,  and 
delennined  to  prevent  any  force  or  craft  being  employed  by  his 
feUowers  to  take  the  body  from  the  tomb,  and  then  pretend 
that  he  was  risen.  A  stone  is  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepul- 
dire — a  seal  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers  set. 
Will  the  timid  disciples,  who  ran  away  when  their  Master  was 
seized,  now  attadc  a  band  of  armed  men;  or  could  they  hope  to 
carry  oflF  the  body  secretly?  What  is  more  improbable  ?  Be- 
sides, if  they  had  reason  to  think  their  Master  had  deceived 
them,  and  filled  their  minds  with  false  expectations — ^instead 
of  running  any  risk  to  get  die  body  into  their  possession,  they 
would  rather  have  renounced  all  connexion  with  him  for  ever. 
Had  they  even  stolen  away  the  body  as  was  said, .  that  would 
have  entirely  cooled  the  ardour  of  their  a£fection,  and  have 
banished  the  enthusiasm  of  love  from  their  breast,  never  to  re- 
turn. But  their  future  lives,  by  the  ardent  fisrvour  of  their 
affectionate  zeal,  still  more  strongly  confute  the  supposition. 

It  is  evident  the  body  is  gone.  The  apostles  describe  the 
resurrection  of  tiieir  Adiaster;  and  assert  that  he  appeared  to 
tliem  on  the  very  day  he  rose,  and  frequendy  afterwards.  Read 
the  soldiers'  account,  Matt,  xxviii.  Observe  the  conduct  of  the 
rulers.  Why  do  they  not  order  the  apostles  to  be  seized?  Why 
do  they  not  command  the  soldiers  to  be  punished  ?  Why  do 
they  not  bring  the  whole  to  a  juridical  determination  ?  Why  is 
this  neglect  in  men,  who  had  been  so  anxious  to  have  a  guard 
fdaced  on  the  sepulchre?  On  the  supposition  of  the  resurrection 
€>£ Jesus,  the  whole  is  natural  and  easy;  on  a  supposition  that  the 
disaples  came  and  stole  the  body  away,  every  thing  is  inexpli- 
cable. In  short,  the  more  attentively  every  miracle  is  examined, 
the  stronger  evidence  it  will  be  found  to  contain.  Will  it  be  said, 
^*  The  apostles  had  the  writing  of  their  own  story,  and  the  tell- 
ing of  their  own  tale?"  But  does  not  the  success  of  the  gospel 
plainly  show,  that  their  account  could  not  be  contradicted  nor 
disproved?  In  fact,  what  contradiction  of  this  miracle  do  the 
writings  of  the  adversaries  of  the  gospel  contain  ?  what  proof 
that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  did  not  take  place?* 

•  The  silence  of  Josephus  on  the  subject,  and  of  Pliilo,  and  of  the  oar- 
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Lay  these  things  together,  and  let  them  be  duly  weighed; 
it  is  impossible  but  that  they  must  have  weight  with  a  consi- 
derate mind.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  pub- 
lished all  around,  as  soon  as  they  were  performed.  They  were 
committed  to  the  page  of  history  in  the  same  a^,  in  the  same 
country,  and  for  the  inspection  of  the  same  people  among  whom 
they  were  wrought.     They  were  likewise  immediately  acted 
upon  both  by  friends  and  foes.  Had  there  been  any  deception, 
it  was  easy  to  discover  it — and  soon  discovered  it  must  have 
been,  because  the  most  important  consequences  depended  on 
the  discovery.     Here  is  evidence  of  a  superior  kino,  and  the 
world  can  produce  nothing  like  it.   The  stories  of  miracles  re- 
corded several  hundreds  of  years  after  they  were  performed, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  such  as  those  of 
Pvthagoras,  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  and  in  Livy's  history, 
will  not  bear  a  comparison — are  unworthy  of  attenticm  for  a 
moment — and  have  not  even  probable  evidence  in  their  support. 
Some  have  expressed  themselves  lightly  concerning  miracles, 
as  if  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  lay  claim  to  them,  and  success 
were  not  difficult — but  mey  did  not  derive  these  sentiments 
from  the  history  of  mankind.     Where  a  system  is  established, 
its  votaries  may  pretend  to  miracles  in  order  to  support  its  in- 
fluence; and  being  surrounded  by  those  who  are  as  much  at- 
tached to  it  as  themselves,  they  may  succeed  in  the  imposture. 
But  produce  an  instance  in  tne  page  of  history,  of  persons 
introducing  a  new  religion  which  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
all  those  already  estabushed,  and  offering  miracles  as  the  evi- 
dence that  the  religion  was  from  God?     Here,  after  Moses, 
Christianity  stands  alone;  and  the  world  does  not  present  ano- 
ther example  of  the  kind.  However  much  any  might  have  been 
disposed  to  make  the  trial,  they  felt  the  difficulty,  and  shrunk 
back.     The  apostles  of  Christ  advance  boldly  to  the  field. 
Multitudes  see  the  miracles,  embrace  the  gospel,  change  not 
only  their  sentiments,  but  their  habits  and  their  conduct — and 
suiter  death  on  its  account.     Its  enemies  have  left  notlung  on 
record,  that  has  the  shadow  of  an  argument  against  its  truth, 
or  of  an  objection  to  its  divine  authority. 

liest  writers,  after  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  is  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance, and  gives  reason  to  conclude  that  they  could  not  deny  the  reality 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  durst  not  attempt  the  refutation  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  the  vindication  of  the  rulers  and  priests 
from  the  charges  of  black  and  complicated  guilt,  wliich  were  brouglit 
against  them  by  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


or  THE  EVIDENCE  FOE  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

ARISING  FROM  PROPHECY. 

Whether  miracles  or  prophecies  furnish  the  strongest  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  revelation,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Each  has  its  advantages.  Miracles,  at  the  time  they 
are  wrought,  carry  deep  conviction  of  the  power  of  God  dis- 
played in  favour  of  the  truth.  We  frequently  perceive  this 
effect  in  the  spectators,  when  Christ  gave  sight  to  the  blind, 
and  health  to  the  diseased;  they  were  astonished,  they  were 
amazed,  they  glorified  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  wliich  has  been  pregnant  with  the  event  for 
ages,  and  at  last,  travails  in  birth,  and  brings  forth,  must 
.  strike  every  observer  with  equal  force,  though  in  a  different 
way;  and  manifests  the  divuie  foreknowledge  and  wisdom  bear- 
ing witness  that  the  religion,  which  it  was  designed  to  confirm, 
18  from  God.  When  the  two  are  united)  what  stronger  exter- 
nal evidence  can  we  conceive? 

That  the  Gospel  can  boast  of  its  miracles  has  been  shown; 
it  has  prophecies  likewise  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  its 
claims;  and  not  merely  one  or  two  insulated  predictions,  but 
a  vast  body,  connected  in  its  parts,  stretching  through  scores 
of  centuries,  and  calling  our  attention  to  the  most  striking  and 
prominent  features  of  particular  events.  '^  But  there  have  been 
many  impostures  in  this  way,"  the  enemy  of  the  gospel  objects. 
It  is  granted;  but  what  does  it  prove?  If  a  person  declares 
that  an  event  has  taken  place  which  never  took  place,  is  it  a 
proof  that  no  declaration  concerning  any  event  which  is  past 
18  worthy  of  credit?  It  is  just  the  same  with  respect  to  events 
which  are  to  come.  Besides,  .false  pretences  to  a  thing  furnish 
a  strong  presumption  that  there  are  somewhere  just  claims; 
there  would  be  no  counterfeit,-  were  there  no  sterling  money 
Let  the  subject  of  prophecy  be  candidly  weighed. 
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SECTION  I. 

The  Character  qfthe  Prophets. 

The  men  whom  God  has  employed  as  instroments  in  provi- 
dence for  accomplishing  his  designs,  by  changes  amonff  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  have  often  b^n  the  vilest  of  human  land. 
But  when  he  has  commissioned  persons  to  act  as  his  servants 
in  revealing  his  will,  and  calling  sinners  to  repentance  and 
subjection,  thev  have  always  been,  both  like  himself  and  their 
conmiission,  wise  and  holy  men.  Such,  on  examination,  will 
the  character  of  the  prophets,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
of  the  New,  be  found.  If  writings  Tand  the  description  is 
confined  to  such  as  wrote  a  portion  of  mese  hallowed  volumes) 
can  furnish  evidence  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 
the  authors,  the  palm  of  eminent  wisdom  and  goodness  must 
be  given  them.  There  is  a  superiority  to  evil  principles  and 
selfish  ends.  That  they  did  not  exercise  the  office  for  gain  is 
evident  firom  the  nature  of  their  predicticms.  These  were  very 
often  such  as  to  be  calculated  to  procure  injuries  instead  oS 
benefits;  and  a  prison  and  death  instead  of  a  life  of  ease  and 
affluence.  They  did  not,  like  the  fisJse  prophets,  flatter  nobles 
and  princes,  and  prophesy  smooth  things  to  soothe  thdo*  pas- 
sions, and  confirm  tnem  in  their  ways;  but  frankly  told  the 
plain  truth,  when  they  knew  it  would  be  disagreeable  in  the 
extreme,  and  would  endanger  their  own  safety.  Fame  was 
not  their  object;  they  never  sought  it:  and  we  seldom  find 
them  in  courts,  or  among  the  ereat,  but  to  tell  unpalatable 
truths.  They  had  not  the  spint  of  the  world,  nor  did  they 
view  the  scenes  they  exhibit  with  worldly  eyes.  Insensible  to 
the  charms  of  greatness,  power,  and  earthly  joys,  they  r^fard 
every  object  wnich  is  presented  before  them,  only  as  it  has 
respect  to  Grod,  and  man's  subjection  to  him;  for  the  honour 
of  God,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  highest  happiness  of 
men,  are  evidently  the  objects  which  bear  sway  within  their 
hearts,  and  govern  their  conduct:  they  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion all  kinds  of  persons  and  things,  and  to  represent  all  kind^ 
of  events;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  affected  with 
them  only  as  they  are  connected  with  the  grand  system  of  the 
divine  government,  and  as  hindering  or  advancing  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind. 
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SECTION  IL 

The  Naturej  Minutenesgj  and  Extent  i^  Prophecy. 

TuBRB  have  been  many  instances  of  men  foretelling  events; 
and  according  to  their  conjecture  they  took  place:  this  has 
been  sometimes  the  effect  of  accident,  sometimes  of  superior 
Mgacity.  Hence  the  opposers  of  Christianity  have  been  ready 
to  consider  the  prophecies  in  no  hifi^her  light.  But  a  little 
attention  will  discover  an  immense  difference.  A  naked  event 
may  be  frequently  foreseen,  as  the  effect  of  an  existing  operat- 
ing cause.  But  the  prophets  record  events  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  minuteness:  circumstances  are  appended;  the  per- 
sons, the  cause,  the  effect,  the  manner,  the  time,  the  place, 
make  a  part  of  the  prediction.  Thb  wholly  alters  the  case; 
and  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one,  if  the  man  who  conjectured 
aright  as  to  the  mere  event,  would  have  succeeded,  had  these 
formed  a  part  of  his  narrative. 

The  thmgs  predicted  are  likewise  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  human  conjecture.  Some  of  them  were  novel  in 
dieir  kind,  some  uncommon,  many  improbable;  not  a  few  the 
▼ery  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected  to  take  place ;  and 
some,  at  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  pour- 
ing oat  of  his  Spirit,  were  supernatural.  Many  of  the  events 
were  of  so  contingent,  and  some  of  so  improbable  a  nature, 
dbat  the  foresight  of  them  exceeds  the  greatest  human  sagacity. 
It  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  to  those  whom  he  inspires. 

The  extensive  range  of  prophecy  ndses  it  still  higher  above 
the  powers  of  man.  Were  but  a  few  events  premcted,  and 
were  they  comprised  within  a  small  space,  and  were  they  un« 
eonneeted  with  each  other,  the  evidence  would  be  less  strong. 
The  heathen  oracles  had  no  system.  An  insulated  event  now 
and  then  took  place  according  to  the  response;  but  there  was 
no  important  object  in  view — ^no  whole  of  which  these  formed 
a  part.  How  different  is  the  scene  before  us!  The  number  of 
events  is  exceedingly  great.  The  i^ace  of  time  which  they 
aoenpy  is  immense;  they  stretdi  through  some  thousand  years. 
As  to  place,  they  spreaa  over  the  fiEu^e  of  the  whole  earth,  as 
the  scene  of  fulfilment.  Instead  of  an  unconnected  mass,  there 
is  a  r^;u]ar  chain  of  events,  related  to  and  connected  with  each 
other,  and  forming  one  grand  whole.  In  short,  prophecy  forms 
a  sncdnct  previous  history  of  the  destinies  of  the  human  race; 
it  notes  down  with  distinctness  the  most  memorable  eras;  and 
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describes,  with  characters  strongly  marked,  the  divine  dispen- 
sations of  judgment  and  mercy. 

Prophecy,  in  this  view,  acquires  a  wonderful  accession  of 
evidence.  If  men  may  conjecture  some  near  and  insulated 
events,  depending  on  causes  which  already  exist,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  but  those  who  are  taught  of  God,  to  foretd 
so  extensive  and  complicated  a  plan,  where  many  of  the  causes 
were  not,  at  the  time  of  the  prediction,  brought  mto  existence; 
nor  could  human  or  even  angelic  sagacity  foresee  that  they 
ever  would  exist. 


SECTION  III. 

The  Design  of  Prophecy. 

To  be  able  to  gratify  curiosity,  feeds  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart.  To  display  qualities  which  others  do  not  possess,  in 
order  to  acquire  superiority,  and  to  be  admired,  is  exceedingly 
natural  to  man.  But  how  remote  are  these  things  from  the 
spirit  and  design  of  the  holy  prophets!  In  pretences  to  pro- 
pliecy  among  the  heathens,  all  the  object  of  the  inquirer  was 
to  have  curiosity  gratified,  or  to  render  the  answer  subservient 
to  the  pursuits  ot  ambition,  avarice,  or  pleasure;  and  if  the 
person  pretending  to  divination  or  oracular  responses  had  any 
object  beyond  the  reward  presented  by  the  inquirer,  it  was 
merely  to  produce  admiration,  and  give  credit  to  a  g^nfiil  im- 

Eosture.  But  the  prophets  of  the  Scriptures  have  infinitely 
igher  ends  in  view.  To  confirm  the  truth  and  authority  of 
a  revelation,  to  give  more  exalted  views  of  God,  to  produce 
faith  in  the  Saviour,  to  create  submission  to  the  divine  will,  to 
excite  to  perseverance  in  the  service  of  God,  to  communicate 
support  under  sufferings  for  religion,  to  console  Christians 
amidst  the  rage  and  enmity  of  the  world,  and  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,  is  the  design  of  their  predictions;  and 
who  can  say  but  that  it  is  a  design  worthy  oi  men  who  came 
with  a  commission  from  God? 

That  unity  of  design  in  the  doctrines  and  scope  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  appears  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  imght 
well  be  urged  as  a  forcible  argument  in  support  of  the  general 
question.  It  is  here  adduced  only  in  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture,  lliis  connected  chain  of  events,  this  pre- 
vious history  of  future  times,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
prophets  lived  in  different  countries  and  in  different  ages. 
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When  men  live  all  in  one  place,  it  may  be  said  they  have  con- 
spired to  impose  on  the  world,  by  inventing  a  tale  in  which 
they  all  may  agree.  But  as  to  the  prophets  who  preceded 
Christ's  coming,  many  could  have  no  connexion  with  the 
others.  Each,  however,  performs  the  part  assigned  him  by 
God;  and  we  see  the  stone  which  he  has  polisheid,  exactly  fit 
the  place  it  was  designed  for  in  the  building,  and  give  enlarge- 
ment, strenu^th,  and  beauty  to  the  whole.  None  of  them  are 
copyists.  While  they  speak  (as  is  often  the  case)  of  the  same 
thing,  it  is  with  some  additional  circumstances;  and  each  has 
something  new  to  predict,  which  was  made  known  to  him  alone. 


SECTION  IV. 
The  Degree  of  Clearness  in  Prophecy. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  darkness  and  uncertainty 
of  prophecy;  but  do  they  not  arise  fix>m  not  duly  considering 
its  manner  and  design?  The  language  is  assigned  as  one  cause 
of  its  obscurity;  the  indistinctness  of  its  representation  as  an- 
other.    With  what  reason  shall  be  seen. 

As  prophecy  is  a  peculiar  species  of  writing,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  a  peculiarity  in  the  language  it  makes  use  of.  Some- 
times it  employs  plain  terms^  out  most  commonly ^/^ra^tre 
tigns.  It  has  symbols  of  its  own,  which  are  common  to  all 
the  prophets;  but  it  is  not  to  be  considered  on  this  account  as 
a  riadle.  The  symbols  are  derived  from  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence,  from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
nations  with  which  they  were  most  closely  connected,  or  by 
which  they  were  most  violently  opposed.  These  symbols  have 
their  rules  of  interpretation  as  uniform  and  as  certain  as  any 
other  kind  of  language;  and  whoeyer  applies  his  mind  with 
patience  and  attention  to  the  subject,  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand  the  general  scheme  of  prophecy,  and  the  colour  of  events 
fiyretold,  whether  prosperous  or  calamitous;  though  he  may  be 
utterly  unable  to  discover  to  what  person,  or  precise  time  and 
place,  they  are  to  be  applied. 

Complaint  has  likewise  been  made  of  want  of  clearness  in 
prophecy,  from  an  indistinct  representation  of  the  event.  But 
yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  some  prophecies  be  obscure, 
others  are  clear.  The  latter  furnish  a  proof  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures;  the  former  contain  nothing  against  it.  The 
obscurity  is  in  many  instances  accounted  for  m>m  the  extensive 
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grasp  of  prophecy.  Some  predictions  were  to  have  their  ac- 
complishment in  the  early  affes  of  the  church,  and  were  peco- 
Ikurly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  first  Christians.  These 
were  on  tmit  account  more  plain.  There  are  other  predictioitt 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  tnose  who  lived  in  the  middle  aces. 
To  the  first  Christians  these  were  obscure;  but  when  the  tmie 
advanced  toward  their  accomplishment,  the  veil  was  gradually 
drawn  aside,  and  they  were  more  clearly  seen,  and  better  un- 
derstood. Another  class  of  predictions  looked  forward  to  At 
latter  ages  of  the  church.  These  appeared  obscure  both  to 
the  first  Christians,  and  to  those  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages; 
but  when  that  generation  appeared,  for  whose  use  it  was  the 
will  of  Heaven  they  should  be  left  on  record,  light  began  to 
shine  upon  them;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  awakened  to 
look  out  for  the  accomplishment,  in  some  great  events,  which 
would  display  the  glory  of  God,  and  advance  the  happiness 
of  his  servants.  Tne  obscurities  of  many  prophecies  will  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way. 

Another  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  £Etce  of  prophecy, 
whether  by  its  peculiar  symbols,  or  a  dark  representation,  will 
appear  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Some  of  the 
events  foretold  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  £Eite  of  nations 
depends  upon  th^n;  and  they  are  to  be  brought  into  existence 
by  the  instrumentality  of  men.  Had  plain  language  or  dear 
description  been  employed,  the  fiiends  of  Chnstianity  would 
have  endeavoured  to  accomplish  them,  by  means  used  with 
this  e3q)res8  design.  On  the  other  hand,  its  enemies  would 
have  exerted  every  nerve  in  order  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment. In  the  present  form  of  prophecy,  men  are  left  in  these 
matters  entirely  to  themselves;  and  ftdfil  the  prophecies  with- 
out intending,  or  thinking,  or  knowing  that  they  do  so.  The 
accomplishment  strips  on  the  veil;  and  the  evidence  of  pro- 
phecy i^pears  in  all  its  splendour.  How  much  wiser  God's 
methods  are  than  man's  would  be! 


SECTION  V. 

The  Prophecies  concerning  Christ. 

Let  those  who  assert  predictions  to  be  fortunate  conjectures, 
stop  for  a  moment  and  seriously  consider  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  (the  first  volume  of  this  book,  and  of  equal 
authority,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown)  concerning  the  Mes- 
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siab.  Perhi^  there  may  be  a  handred  passages  or  more,  each 
containing  somewhat  distmet  and  peculiar  in  me  description  of 
his  character;  a  character  in  which  are  many  things  very  re- 
maikable,  and  some  apparently  contradictory;  see  particularly 
Isaiah  liii.  They  were  recorded  by  different  men,  in  different 
coantries,  and  in  different  ases;  and  the  last^  some  centuries 
before  his  appearance.  Christians  say,  that  all  these  predic- 
tions relate  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  matter  is  capable  of  accu- 
rate examination.  History,  sacred  and  profane,  furnishes  us 
with  a  number  of  heroes,  warriors,  statesmen,  kings,  sages,  and 
philosophers.  Apply  the  prophecies  to  any  one  of  them  you 
please.  Take  Judas,  or  Peter,  or  John,  or  Herod;  or  ^o  to 
pro&ne  history;  take  Alexander  or  Caesar;  or,  if  you  think  it 
will  answer  better,  take  Confucius,  Socrates,  or  Marcus  An- 
toninus. Apply  to  any  of  them  the  prophedes  of  the  Old 
Testament.  If  one  particular  suits,  a  second  does  not;  a  third 
renders  it  evident,  that  not  one  of  them  is  the  man  designed. 
Apply  them  to  Christ;  apply  all  the  hundred  or  more;  an  as- 
tonishing correspondence  appears;  everyone  fits  him;  there  is 
not  a  single  prediction  .which  is  discordant.  He  that  will  call 
this  chanccy  and  ascribe  the  agreement  merely  to  fortuitous 
circumstances,  is  not  fit  to  be  argued  with;  and  must  not  say 
that  Christians  alone  are  credulous. 

There  is  a  circumstance  peculiarly  striking,  which  we  should 
not  pass  over,  namely,  that  the  predictions  concerning  Christ 
ore  all  in  the  keeping  of  his  enemies.  Had  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  been  the  sole  guardians  of  the  sacred  books,  it  might  be 
said  that  they  alter^  them  to  make  the  prophecy  accom  with 
the  event.  But  the  Jews  are  the  keepers,  tne  J€»bJous  keepers 
of  the  andent  prophets;  and  their  hatred  to  Christ  and  his 
cause  is  at  least  as  strong  as  their  veneration  for  the  prophets 
of  their  nation.  Ask  them  for  the  book ;  they  will  give  it  you, 
and  curse  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  read  it,  and  you  will  find  a 
perfect  agreement  between  the  prediction  and  the  event,  in  the 
character  of  Christ;  and  that  it  is  not  without  su£Bcient  reason 
we  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  true  Messiah  promised  of  old. 


SECTION  VI. 

The  Destruction  0/ Jerusalem  by  the  Romtms. 

Thkre  are  three  examples  peculiarly  striking,  which  I  shall 
present  to  view  from  the  New  Testament;  one  is  near  the  time 
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of  the  prediction — the  second  remote  by  many  centuries — the 
third  holding  forth  the  light  of  its  evidence  from  the  age  of  the 
prophecy  to  the  present  nour,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  light  grows  clearer  and  stronger  as  we  advance  in  tile  jour- 
ney; the  star  is  become  a  sun.  JThus,  men  in  every  age  liave 
a  prophecv  in  actual  fulfilment  to  support  their  &ith.  Let  ub 
begin  with  the  first,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

A  mere  general  declaration  that  an  event  will  take  plaoe^ 
deserves  not  much  attention,  nor  furnishes  much  evidence.  It 
may  come  to  pass,  although  the  prediction  has  no  higher  origin 
than  human  sagacity,  or  even  bold  conjecture.  But  the  case 
is  widely  different,  when  time,  place,  circumstances,  persons 
engaged,  causes  and  effects,  are  particularly  delineated:  all 
these  enter  into  the  prophecy  before  us. 

The  event  itself  was  improbable,  for  Jerusalem  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ilomans;  and  there  was  no  likelihood  that 
the  Jews  would  drive  them  away.  Though  they  felt  sore 
under  the  Roman  yoke,  their  state  presented  nothing  like  the 
power  of  shaking  it  off.  Few  instances  are  on  recora  of  cities 
m  that  age  so  totallv  destroyed.  The  slaughter  of  the  inha- 
bitants far  exceeded  what  ordinarily  took  place.  The  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  the  siege,  the  causes  which  protracted 
it,  the  reasons  of  the  fearful  loss  of  lives  which  ensued,  the 
miseries  which  spread  over  the  land,  the  depopulation  of  the 
country  in  general,  the  degradation  of  the  survivors  to  personal 
slavery,  and  the  scattering  of  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
— these  no  human  wisdom  could  foresee;  and  all  was  to  take 
place  before  that  generation  should  pass  away. 

As  the  prediction  was  remarkable,  so  was  the  accomplish- 
ment. Were  I  to  send  you  to  a  Christian  writer  for  informa- 
tion on  the  point,  you  mi^ht  say,  '^  Zeal  for  his  relio^ion  has 
filled  his  book  with  pious  n-auds,  to  make  the  event  aoc^d  with 
the  prediction."  I  rejoice  that  I  can  send  you  to  a  Jew;  an 
enemy  of  the  gospel  shall  be  your  oracle.  Josephus's  historv 
of  the  wars  of  nis  countrymen  with  the  Romans  contains  a  full 
account  of  the  fate  of  his  nation ;  and  he  was  well  qualified  for 
writing  it,  for  he  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  work,  and  bore 
a  public  office  at  the  time.  Do  not  take  a  Christian's  word 
for  the  fulfilment;  but  read  the  Jewish  record,  and  compare  it 
with  the  prediction  of  Christ,  in  the  gospel  by  Matthew^,  xxiii. 
38,  xxiv;  and  Luke  xxi.  If  you  be  earnest  in  wishing  to  know 
the  true  religion,  that  you  may  attain  eternal  happiness,  you 
will  not  think  the  labour  too  great. 
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That  the  evidence  may  appear  in  all  its  lustre,  observe  the 
minute  circumstances  on  which  the  war  depended,  the  fortui- 
tous events  which  produced  it,  the  casual  occurrences  which 
oontributed  to  its  extent  and  continuance,  the  rising  passions 
at  the  moment  which  gave  a  turn  to  afiairs,  the  objects  appear- 
ing in  view  which  suggested  further  plans,  the  purposes  formed 
in  consequence  of  existing  circumstances,  and  the  unpremedi- 
tated acts  of  obscure  individuals  which  led  to  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences.  To  produce  the  final  catastrophe  in  its 
foil  extent,  these  all  comoined,  and  all  were  necessary ;  and 
these,  none  but  God  could  foresee,  and  none  but  God's  servants 
predict. 


SECTION  VII. 
The  Prophecies  concerning  Antichrist, 

What  Christianity  was  in  its  orisdn,  by  reading  the  New 
Testament,  will  be  clearly  seen.  There  appears  a  system  of 
truth  taught  by  unassuming  men  with  all  humility — a  system 
of  infinite  simplicity  as  to  outward  forms ;  to  be  propagated 
without  force  and  compulsion;  and  containing  no  other  tie  but 
that  of  brotherly  love — a  system,  the  ministers  employed  in 
teaching  which,  were  to  have  no  authority  but  what  arose  from 
the  voluntary  subjection  of  men  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ ; 
not  what  the  ministers  declared  to  be  so,  but  what  they  them- 
selves were  satisfied  was  so,  from  their  own  examination  and 
conviction. 

The  predictions  concerning  antichrist,  delineate  a  state  of 
things  as  widely  different  as  night  firom  day.  They  represent 
a  system,  or  power  arising  in  the  Christian  church  in  direct 
Ofwosition  to  its  genius,  tendency,  and  spirit ;  the  very  anti- 
pode  of  the  gospel.  That  Christianity  would  be  corrupted  in 
a  course  of  time,  was  no  improbable  conjecture;  and  the 
mere  declaration  that  such  an  event  would  take  place,  could 
confer  no  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But  sucn  a  chain  of 
predictions  as  this  concerning  antichrist,  surpasses  all  human 
foresight.  Conjecture  could  not  have  stretcned  her  wings  so 
&r.  Besides,  the  numerous  distinguishing  characters,  causes, 
effects,  and  circumstances  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  are  so 
minutely  delineated,  that  the  divine  foreknowledge  alone  could 
have  drawn  the  picture.  See  the  description  in  2  Thess.  ii. 
1 .  Tim.  iv.  Rev.  xiii.  xvii.  xix.  It  is  of  a  power  rising  up  with- 
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in  the  Christian  church,  and  arrogatiiig  the  name  to  itself; 
fiMtering*  ignorance,  superstition,  idolatrjr,  and  wilUworship ; 
displaying  craft,  pride,  ambition,  and  luxury;  and  exerdane 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  intolerance.  Read  the  passages  witt 
care,  and  duly  weigh  them.  Is  this  the  diurch  of  Christ  ?  b 
this  his  relirion?  How  astonishinfl'  the  change  I  Instead  of 
the  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  a  nuge  mass  of  uncouth  and 
scholastic  dogmas !  Instead  of  its  unadorned  worship,  all  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  which  the  spirit  of  the  worid  could  dis- 
play!  Instead  of  its  humble  ministers,  men  adorned  with 
gorgeous  robes  of  fiintastic  forms,  and  dedied  with  goM,  and 
silver,  and  precious  stones!  Instead  of  instruction  by  Irudi, 
the  mind  is  fetmished;  but  the  eye  and  the  ear,  the  senses  and 
the  imagination,  are  feasted  with  bows  and  genuflections,  with 
the  melody  of  sounds,  and  pleasing  spectades,  and  long  pro- 
cessions and  fragrant  incense !  A  complete  worldly  system  is 
framed ;  and  a  man  dwelling  in  the  aty  built  on  seven  hills, 
becomes  the  head,  and  holds  all  the  reins  of  dominion  in  his 
hand;  tight  and  firm  he  does  hold  them;  and  all  move  obedi- 
ent to  his  wilL  Instead  of  honouring  the  apostles,  whose 
names  are  ever  in  his  mouth,  he  assumes  an  equalily,  or  even 
a  superiority;  he  calls  himself  infallible.  Those  of  his  king- 
dom who  blush  to  assign  him  that  dignity,  gravely  assert  that 
two  or  three  hundred  bishops,  all  fallible,  when  met  in  what 
is  called  a  general  council,  become  in£Edlible  in  all  their  deci- 
sions on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  Mark, 
reader  I  Each  of  these  men  is  fallible  as  an  individual;  but 
when  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  are  assembled  in  all  the 
weakness  and  passions  of  fallible  men,  they  become  thereby 
infallible ;  and  their  decision  in  every  matter  is  the  decision  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  Nay  more,  the  bishops  who  have  deriv- 
ed their  authority  from  this  wondrous  man,  the  head  of  the  anti- 
christian  kingdom,  by  laying  their  hands  on  any  person  whom 
they  approve,  and  uttering  a  certain  form  of  words,  convey  to 
him  a  new  and  indelible  character.  In  consequence  of  the 
authority  thus  received,  he  has  power  to  forgive  sins ;  and  by 
pronouncing  four  words,  hoc  est  corpus  meum^  he  can  change 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

Far  from  listening  to  the  voice  of  Christ,  when  he  said, 
"  Who  made  me  a  judge  and  divider  among  you  ?  my  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world  ;"  the  man  in  the  city  upon  seven  hilb, 
who  calls  himself  his  vicar,  claimed  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
as  bis  own;  and  disposed  of  all  the  countries  which  should  be 
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disoovered  to  the  west,  to  one  nation,  and  all  that  should  be 
discovered  to  the  east,  to  another;  asserted  the  territories  of 
Europe  to  be  at  his  disposal ;  loosed  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  kings  from  their  oaths ;  laid  the  fidrest  kingdoms 
m  Christendom  under  an  interdict;  deposed  monarchs  from 
dieir  thrones,  and  gave  them  to  others  by  his  word  ;  and  de- 
manded an  honorary  revenue  from  all.  Not  only  did  he  assert 
his  8i:q>eriority  to  aU  the  sons  of  men  on  earth,  he  laid  heaven 
itsdf  under  contribution;  and  claiming  the  good  works  of  the 
■dnts  above  as  a  frmd  oif  merit  at  his  disp^al,  sold  them  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  and  affixed  a  stipulated  price  for  the  par- 
don of  the  most  odious  crime  which  the  bladeest  heart  nad 
planned,  or  the  most  guilty  hand  had  perpetrated;  and  for  in- 
dulgence, with  impunity  for  the  time  to  come,  in  any  sin 
which  human  cupidity  could  crave. 

While  aided  by  his  numerous  hosts,  who  &ttened  on  the 
tpoUs  of  his  conquest,  he  was  ever  watchfrilly  attending  to  his 
own  interests,  and  eagerly  improving  every  circumstance  which 
occurred  to  advance  them,  and  extend  his  influence;  he  with 
eagle's  eyes  jHerced  into  every  obscure  recess,  where  men 
caOed  heretics  were  suroosed  to  dwell;  and  the  softest  whis- 
pers of  the  discontentedf  entered  into  his  ears.  To  question 
Lis  authority,  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  Christ  sanctioned  his 
claims,  and  to  dare  to  deny  their  validity,  was  certain  death. 
Unarmed  himself,  he  commanded  the  rulers  of  the  nations  to 
execute  his  decrees;  and  whether  the  unhappy  persons  were 
many  or  few,  of  high  or  low  degree,  submission  or  death  was 
the  only  alternative.  The  single  heretic  met  his  fate  by  the 
magistrate's  fire  or  sword;  the  heretical  tribe  or  province, bv  the 
sanguinary  hands  of  the  crusading  host  breathing  out  biood  and 
slaughter.  Nor  did  he  c^e  to  have  recourse  to  such  inhu- 
man measures,  till  the  light  of  knowledge  produced  a  refusal 
to  obey  his  bloody  mandates. 

Have  1  been  feigning  an  imaginary,  or  have  I  been  deU- 
neating  a  real,  character  ?  To  the  historv  of  Europe  I  appeal 
£9r  the  truth  of  what  I  assert.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  what 
I  have  said,  I  appeal,  O  men  of  France,  to  you,  whose  coun- 
try has  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
merely  ^^  because  they  would  not  worship  the  beast  and  his 
imaffe;  nor  receive  his  mark  on  their  foreheads,  and  on  their 
hands."  Peruse  the  annals  of  your  nation,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  picture  I  have  attempted  to  draw,  is  not  an  ovcr- 
diarged  caricature,  but  a  faint  outline.  Was  it  possible  to  con- 
odve,  that  from  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  such  an 
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odioiu  monster  would  arise;  and  could  human  foresight  hare 
possibly  conjectured  that  after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  as  it  greir 
to  maturity,  all  the  features  would  gradually  acquire  the  perfiect 
likeness  of  the  hideous  original  which  [m^hecy  had  described  ? 
How  improbable  was  it  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  New 
Testament,  when  a  pagan  emperor  swayed  the  sceptre,  that 
in  a  course  of  years  there  should  succeed  a  strange  kind  of 
government,  wnose  head  would  be  a  man  calling  hiwM^Jf  % 
Christian  priest,  and  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  on  earth  ?  This 
God  alone  could  foresee;  and  God  alone  could  enable  the 
apostles  to  predict.  It  is  minutely  predicted;  and  the  ris^  the 
vast  dominion,  the  decline,  and  the  utter  destruction,  are  del^ 
nested.  The  two  first,  history  records;  the  third  we  have  partly 
heard  of  and  partly  seen;  may  the  fourth  and  last  speedily  ai^ 
rive!  You  have  thought  the  hideous  reign  of  antichrist,  and 
his  craft  and  cruelty,  a  sufficient  reason  for  renouncing  Chris- 
tianity; but  you  nustake.  They  furnish  a  just  cause  for  r&^ 
jecting  so  absurd  a  system  as  you  formerly  professed;  but  they 
present  you  with  a  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  these  abuses  were  all  de- 
scribed; and  they  should  influence  you  to  receive  the  gospel 
in  its  purity.  Thus  will  the  dreadful  abuse  of  Christiamty, 
which  nas  been  adduced  as  an  objection  to  its  truth,  be  found 
to  furnish  an  unanswerable  argument  in  its  favour. 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  Existence  and  State  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  People. 

When  I  look  around  me  in  the  world,  I  observe  people  dif- 
ferent from  all  others,  in  looks,  in  manners,  and  in  religion.  I 
inquire  into  their  origin,  and  I  find  they  have  been  a  separate 
people  near  four  thousand  years.  During  almost  half  that  time 
they  lived  in  a  country  by  themselves.  But  for  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  years,  they  have  been  scattered  abroad 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  sojourning  as  strangers  under  the 
dominion  of  others.  Kind  treatment,  and  a  high  national  cha- 
racter, may  influence  men  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  the  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
every  where  a  hissing  and  a  reproach;  their  very  name  has 
carried  with  it  contempt  and  ignominy.  They  have  been  treat- 
ed worse  than  dogs,  because  they  were  Jews;  and  their  .reli- 
gion has  exposed  them  to  the  most  sanguinary  cruelties.    The 
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brutal,  nay  diabolical,  behaviour  of  their  enemies  has  not  been 
the  ebullition  of  the  moment;  it  has  continued  through  many 
levolvine  ages.  It  has  not  been  confined  to  one  place;  it  has 
extended  to  almost  every  country.  They  have  been  hissed  at 
and  insulted;  this  was  their  every  day's  usage.  They  have 
been  robbed,  and  plundered,  and  banisned,  and  killed,  all  the 
day  long.  In  what  country  of  Europe  have  not  these  scenes 
been  acted?  Had  they  concealed  their  origin,  had  they 
changed  their  religion,  had  they  intermarried  with  the  natives 
of  the  land  where  they  lived,  they  would  have  escaped  these 
evik;  and  their  postenty  would  have  been  entirely  exempted 
firom  reproach.  This  they  well  knew;  but  they  still  held  &st 
the  name,  the  manners,  the  religion  of  Jews;  and  they  inter- 
married only  among  themselves.  Is  there  another  instance  of 
this  in  the  world?  where  shall  it  be  found?  There  is  none 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Take  the  matter  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  unique  in  the  government  of  God,  and  in  the 
history  of  man. 

While  I  am  meditating  on  the  wonderful  phenomenon,  I  re- 
collect that  it  was  foretold  by  Jesus  Christ,  Luke  xxi.  24 ;  by 
his  apostle  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  25;  and  still  more  particularly  by 
Moses,  a  servant  of  God,  who  lived  near  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  Lev.  xxvi.,  Deut.  xxviii. 
Not  only  the  mere  event,  but  the  particular  circumstances, 
their  captivity,  their  dispersion,  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the 
world,  the  miseries  accompanying  their  name,  and  the  cause 
of  these,  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah  by  unbelief,  all  were 
foretold.  Predictions  how  unlikely!  Observation  and  expe- 
rience eave  no  countenance  to  such  things.  Who  can  distin- 
guish the  Britons,  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  or  the  Normans, 
in  England?  or  die  Gauls,  the  Romans,  and  the  Franks,  in 
France?  Time  and  intermarriages  have  formed  of  them  one 
people.  Much  more  might  it  have  been  expected  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Jews,  like  fire,  would  have  melted  them  down 
into  the  common  mass  of  human  nature,  with  the  different 
nations  among  which  they  dwelt.  But  the  prediction,  unlikely 
as  it  was,  has  come  to  pass  in  all  its  parts;  and  whoever  sees 
the  hce  of  a  Jew,  sees  a  living  argument  for  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  likewise 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  their  dispersion  they  carry  with  them 
the  books  of  Moses  and  the  propnets,  which,  while  they  tes- 
tify of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  contain  predictions  of  their  af- 
flicted slate,  as  a  separate  people,  for  rejecting  him.  His  most 
inveterate  enemies  become  the  heralds  of  his  glory.    The  plans 
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of  God,  when  heen  only  in  part,  frequendy  appear  unsightly 
and  uncouth;  when  complete  they  are  covered  with  beauty. 
It  is  so  here.  What  we  see  is  like  the  limbs  severed  from  the 
human  body;  and  how  pdutilated  and  uninviting  is  the  sight! 
But  the  wretched  state  of  the  Jews  will  have  an  end.  It  is 
predicted  that  they  shall  be  converted  to  the  Christian  faith; 
and  afterwards  live  in  great  honour  and  felicity:  "  Fw 
shame,"  as  one  of  their  own  prophets  expresses  it,  ^*  they  dudl 
have  double;  and  for  confusion  they  shall  rejoice  in  their  por- 
tion; in  their  land  they  shall  possess  double;  everlasting  joy 
shall  be  upon  them." — Isa.  bd«  7.  How  strong  a  presumptive 
proof  does  their  separate  state  furnish  of  their  promised  resto- 
ration !  When  they  are  converted,  the  argument  in  favour  of 
the  gospel,  designed  for  the  benefit  and  conviction  of  the  whole 
world,  will  be  seen  in  all  its  evidence,  and  felt  in  all  its  force; 
and  its  influence  on  those  who  till  then  continue  in  unbdief 
will  be  unspeakably  great.  The  evidence  in  its  present  state 
merits  the  deepest  attention  of  every  one  who  rejects  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

Read  and  meditate  deeply  on  the  subject.  Connder  1118^ 
turely  its  general  nature  and  des^,  and  these  particular  pre- 
dictions. I  can  confidently  appeal  to  sound  judgment  and 
reason,  and  say,  **  Is  prophecy  a  just  theme  of  ridicule?  Does 
it  consist  of  some  uncertain  conjectures,  which  may  be  inter- 
preted in  any  way  ?  It  must  be  allowed  by  the  candid  and 
mipartial  to  nave  considerable  weight.  It  is  one  of  those  ai^ 
guments  which  resembles  a  river;  it  acquires  greater  body  and 
force  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  course;  and  if  we  oon-' 
sider  the  scope  of  many  predictions,  and  the  actual  state  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  mankind,  and  the  tendency  ci  things 
in  the  moral  world,  do  they  not  afford  very  weighty  evidence 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  ?" 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


rrb  evidence  fob  the  divine  authoritt  of  the  new  tsstambnt, 
abisixo  feom  the  success  of  the  gospel. 


kT  the  Christian  religion  had  great  and  extensive  success 
le  world,  will  be  denied  by  none.  But  some  may  reply, 
»  had  the  old  paean  systems;  so  had  the  koran."  The  re- 
£  is  so  £Eir  just  mat  mere  success,  abstracted  from  drcum- 
cses,  means,  and  causes,  is  no  proof  either  of  truth  or  error, 
re  is  scarcely  a  more  dangerous  principle  than  that  which 
I  a  person  to  conclude,  that  because  a  plan  succeeds,  there- 
it  is  right;  because  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  is  at- 
nI,  therefore  it  is  good;  and  because  he  has  been  able  to 
ify  his  wishes  to  the  fuU,  therefore  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
le  approbation  and  favour.  However  common  this  manner 
sasomng  has  been,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  it  is  utterly 
.tute  of  foundation.  But  though  the  general  maxim  be 
,  it  by  no  means  follows  but  that  in  some  cases  success 
be  considered  as  a  proof  of  truth  and  goodness,  and  an 
lent  display  of  the  divine  interposition  m  its  favour.  It 
appear,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  so  nere.  Let  the  suUect  be 
hed  with  impartiality;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  suc- 
pleads  nothing  in  favour  of  either  Paganism  or  Moham- 
inism,  it  is  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  Christianity 
God.    Consider  me  following  things. 


SECTION  I. 

he  nature  of  the  Christian  Religion  as  contained  in  the 

New  Testament. 

will  recollect  what  has  been  already  written  on  this  sub- 
Christianity  is  at  war  with  every  evil  passion  in  the 
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human  heart:  it  condemns  pride,  ambition,  and  all  those  dis- 
positions and  pursuits  which  exalt  men  in  their  own  esteem, 
and  in  the  esteem  of  the  world.  It  plainly  tells  religionists, 
that  all  their  costly  services,  their  multiplied  acts  of  worship, 
and  their  rigorous  austerities,  will  not  purchase  the  pardon 
of  their  sins,  nor  the  favour  of  God,  nor  a  titie  to  eternal  feli- 
city; and  it  calls  upon  them  as  guilty,  condemned,  depraved, 
and  miserable  creatures,  to  look  for  salvation  from  one  who 
suffered  on  the  cross;  to  place  all  their  dependence  on  him 
alone,  ^^  for  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifiication,  and 
redemption" — 1  Cor.  i.  30;  and  to  live  devoted  to  him.  It 
enjoins  a  temper  and  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
wishes  of  every  depraved  heart.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
prevailing^  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  mankind,  by  proclaim- 
ing aloud,  *^  Selfishness  shall  not  reign ;  drag  down  the  Jeze- 
bd  from  the  throne,  and  trample  her  under  foot."  The  wel- 
£Eure  of  our  neighbour,  the  gospel  enjoins  us  to  consider  as  our 
own,  and  to  love  him  as  ourselves;  and  the  public  and  general 

food  to  consider  as  paramount  to  private  and  individim  bene- 
t.  Above  all,  it  teaches  us  that  the  authority  of  God  is  to 
rule  supreme  and  without  a  rival  in  the  soul;  and  that  we  are 
to  live  in  a  state  of  constant  and  entire  subjection  to  him;  or, 
to  adopt  its  language,  ^'  to  glorify  him  in  our  body  and  in  our 
spirit,  which  are  his." — 1  Cor.  vi.  20.  What  is  tiiere  in  this 
religion  either  to  soothe  the  lofty  ideas  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
eartn,  or  to  gratify  the  appetites  and  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude? 

SFXTION  II. 

The  Persons  by  wham  the  Christian  Religion  was 

propagated. 

The  Founder  of  Christianity  was  so  poor,  that  he  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head;  and  those  whom  he  chose  for  witnesses 
of  his  character,  and  missionaries  to  the  world,  had  no  exter- 
nal glory  to  recommend  them.  None  of  them  were  men  of 
literature,  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  sense  of  the  word;  and  Paul 
only  in  the  Jewish  sense.  The  rest  were  plain  men.  They 
hact  no  family  connexions,  no  estates,  no  titles,  not  even  that 
of  rabbi  among  their  countrymen.  They  did  not,  I  conceive, 
appear  in  what  is  called  the  rank  of  gentlemen ;  nor  had^they 
acquired  the  modes  of  behaviour  in  polite  life.  They  were  plain, 
honest  men,  of  unfeigned  piety,  and  much  unadorned  good  sense; 
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who  delivered  their  testimony  with  great  simplicity  and  zeal, 
and  with  an  ardent  affection  to  their  Master  and  the  souls  of 
men.  In  appearance,  dress,  and  manners,  they  were  consi- 
dered as  verging  towards  what  is  called  the  lower  class  of  so- 
ciety;  and  in  both  their  idiom  and  accent  they  had,  among  their 
countrymen  at  Jerusalem,  the  patois  (the  brogue)  of  Galilee, 
and  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  patois  of  the  Jews. 
^*  What  will  this  babbler  say?"  was  the  contemptuous  sneer 
of  the  Athenian  philosophers:  and  Paul's  own  declaration, 
**  though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  knowledge,"  unites 
to  confirm  the  justness  of  the  remark.  By  the  followers  of 
Christ  in  succeeding  ages,  the  character  of  the  apostles  has 
been  justly  held  in  so  high  a  degree  of  reverence,  that  we 
are  ready  to  attach  to  them  a  venerableness  of  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  commanded  general  esteem.  But 
on  due  consideration,  the  account  which  nas  just  been  given 
will  be  found  to  be  accurate.  Judge  then,  what  regard  would 
be  paid  to  such  men,  when  they  went  from  place  to  place,  to 
propagate  a  new  religion,  and  to  assert  that  every  body  was 
m  the  wrong  except  themselves.  When  they  every  where  pro- 
claimed aloud,  that  unless  each  individual  turned  from  his  sin- 
ful thoughts  and  ways;  the  pa£^  from  all  his  idolatry  to  the 
gospel;  and  the  Jew  from  relying  on  his  observances,  and 
quitted  Moses  for  Christ,  he  could  not  escape  the  judgments 
&[  God — you  can  easily  anticipate  with  what  hearts  the  world 
would  listen  to  their  preaching. 


SECTION  III. 

The  Means  which  were  employed  for  propagating  the 

Gospel. 

Paganism  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  any  person  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  employing  what  may  be  called  a  rational 
method  for  converting  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  or  even 
of  a  single  city,  to  the  belief  of  the  heathen  mythology.  The 
tystem  formed  in  the  infancy  of  society  was  received  as  divine, 
and  those  who  afterwards  entered  into  the  community,  must 
submit  to  it  as  the  condition  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their 
protection.  Mohammed,  a  man  of  note  among  his  country- 
men, of  a  family  accounted  ancient  and  honourable,  in  man- 
ners a  courtier,  and  attentive  to  all  the  punctilios  of  polite  be- 
haviour, sought  earnestly  to  ingratiate  mmself  with  those  who 
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could  promote  his  views.  But  finding  softness  and  persua- 
sion to  be  tedious  ways  of  raining  converts,  he  took  a  shorter 
and  more  successful  method;  and  die  ultima  ratio  return j  the 
sword,  was  allowed,  and  abundantly  employed.  The  booted 
Hierophant  who  comes  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  commands 
belief,  demonstrates  that  he  confides  in  something  besides  ar- 
guments for  success ;  and  success  is  here  no  evidence  of  truth, 
when  I  see  his  sword  reeking  with  blood  warm  from  the  hearts 
of  his  opposers,  I  wonder  not  that  he  has  many  proselytes;  but 
instead  of  believing,  my  soul  is  filled  with  disgust  and  abhos^ 
rence. 

Turn  away  from  the  odious  spectacle,  and  view  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  in  their  humble  ^arb  addressing  the  multitude  m  a 
^magogue,  or  a  handful  in  a  school,  or  in  a  private  house  I 
They  have  no  wealth,  and  they  cannot  bribe;  they  have  no 
influence,  and  they  can  promise  neither  riches  nor  honours. 
They  preach  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  They  narrate 
the  nistory  of  his  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion; and  they  declare  that  it  is  he  who  is  appointed  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  Judge  of  tne  living  and  the 
dead.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  fond  of  do> 
quence  (a  very  florid  and  gaudy  one  was  the  taste  of  the  age) 
and  of  fine  speaking,  even  to  the  very  minutest  parts  of  action. 
But  the  only  one  of  the  apostles  who  can  be  supposed  capable 
of  attempting  such  a  thing,  declares,  *^  I  came  not  with  enti- 
cingwords  of  men's  wisdom."  The  rest  could  not,if  theywoukl; 
and  that  they  did  not  aim  at  it,  their  writings  plainly  show: 
for  if  ever  there  was  a  book  which  gave  evidence  that  the  writ- 
ers did  not  seek  for  eloquence  of  composition,  it  is  the  New 
Testament.  We  may  justly  consider  it  as  a  specimen  of  their 
preaching;  and  it  proves  tney  did  not  seek  to  impose  on  men 
m  any  way.  "  Our  exhortation,"  say  they,  "  was  not  of  de- 
ceit, nor  of  uncleanness,  nor  of  guile."  They  made  use  of  no 
political  craft.  They  were  neither  sycophants  of  the  rich  and 
great,  nor  flatterers  of  the  poor:  they  neither  cringed  to  rulers 
nor  courted  the  people;  and  they  made  no  show  of  learning, 
to  impose  on  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  They  g^ve  no  promises 
of  any  worldly  advantage  by  the  change  of  religion ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  told  their  hearers,  **  all  who  will  five  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution."  Such  were  the  means 
used.  Were  they  calculated  to  deceive  the  world,  and  gain 
converts  to  an  imposture? 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  Opposition  made  to  the  Gospel. 

If  oppositioii  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  a  pagan  system, 
the  sword  decided  the  dispute.  Mohammed  pretended  a  com- 
nussion  to  silence  opposers  in  the  same  way.  But  how  diffe- 
rent is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  I  ^^  The  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  not  carnal."  **  Behold/'  says  Christ  to  his  apostles,  *^  I 
Mnd  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves."  The  artillery 
of  opposition  to  the  gospel  was  planted  in  every  quarter. 
There  was  opposition  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people  attached 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers ;  and  their  attachment  was  big^oted 
and  fierce  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  and  blindness. 
There  was  opposition  frt)m  the  philosopher  and  the  learned ; 
Christianity  paid  no  more  respect  to  Uie  speculations  of  the 
literati  than  to  the  superstition  of  the  multitude ;  no  wonder 
that  their  pride  was  wounded,  and  they  were  roused  to  revenue 
the  contempt  cast  upon  them.  There  was  opposition  from  the 
priests,  and  all  who  officiated  in  the  temples,  and  fattened  on 
the  sacrifices.  Not  only  their  wealth  and  influence,  but  their 
very  existence  was  at  stake.  How  effectually  they  could  stir 
m  the  people  to  vengeance  against  innovators,  the  experience 
of  every  a^e  produces  abundant  testimony.  There  was  still 
more  formidable  opposition  from  the  nders  of  the  world.  It 
was  not  merely  an  alliance  between  church  and  state  under 
the  reign  of  paganism,  but  to  speak  more  properly,  an  incor- 
poration of  religion  into  the  dvil  constitution;  and  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  especially,  the  chief  magistrates  bore  the  most  dis- 
tinguished offices  of  religion.  The  emperor  had  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  and  those  who  were  next  to  him  in  power 
sustained  the  sacerdotal  offices  next  in  dignity.  What  an  alarm 
may  those  men  be  supposed  to  feel  at  the  entrance  of  a  system 
which,  if  successful,  would  strip  them  of  all  their  dignity  and 
iafluence  in  matters  of  religion;  and  which  might  likewise,  in 
their  apprehensions,  endanger  the  public  peace  and  the  stabi- 
lity of  tneir  civil  authority — and  how  tenacious  of  every  grain 
of  power  rulers  have  always  been,  the  history  of  all  ages  clearly 
demonstrates.  Or,  if  they  did  not  themselves  suspect  danger, 
the  other  classes,  concealing,  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  the 
ruler's  safety  and  the  country's  peace,  the  fears  they  felt  for 
the  loss  of  their  dignities  and  emoluments,  would  not  be  slow 
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to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  arm  of  authority,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  designs  of  sucli  dangerous  men. 

Nor  was  there  less  opposition  irom  the  Jews  than  from  the 
Gentiles.     Christianity,  by  placing  all  nations  on  a  level, 
struck  a  blow  at  the  root  of  the  pride  of  every  Jew.  His  supe- 
rior privilege  in  being  one  of  God's  peculiar  people  was  in- 
stantly lost.     So  keen  an  abhorrence  had  they  of  this,  that 
when  Paul,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  mentioned  that  Christ  • 
had  sent  him  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  lliey  cried  out,  '^  Away  . 
with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  shouU 
live."— Acts  xxii.  22.   They  had  heard  him  for  a  considerable 
time  in  silence;  but  when  he  spoke  of  the  Gentiles  being  ad-^ 
mitted  to  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews  they  could  bear  it  no  - 
longer,  but  eagerly  sought  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood, 
of  me  impious  blasphemer.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  what  would 
be  called  the  populace  among  the  Jews.    To  a  smaller  portion 
of  honesty  the  Pharisees  united  equal  opposition,  and  superior 
hatred,   if  Christianity  should  prevail,  tney  must  &11  from  the 
pinnacle  of  veneration  into  the  abyss  of  contempt.  And  is  there 
any  thing  which  they  will  oppose  with  greater  violence  and  fer» 
vour  than  the  pride  of  supenor  knowledge,  and  of  the  sancti- 
monious observance  of  every  rite  ?     The  priests  had  kindred 
feelings  with  those  among  the  heathens;  tne  magistnutes  too  ^ 
were  forward  of  themselves  to  oppose  from  the  causes  already  >• 
assigned;  or  they  were  in  a  manner  forced  to  it,  in  order  to 
please  the  people. 

All  these  kinds  of  opposition  were  in  addition  to  that  g^rand 
radical  prejudice  which  reigns  in  every  depraved  heart;  namely, 
the  dislike  of  a  religion  which  commands  to  sacrifice  pride  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Jesus;  and  which  enjoins  perfect  purity 
in  heart  and  life,  and  the  destruction  of  every  sinful  thought^ 
and  word,  and  deed. 

That  this  is  not  speculative  reasoning,  the  treatment  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  of  inferior  teachers,  will  clearly 
prove.  Reproach,  loss  of  goods,  banishment,  imprisonment, 
and  death,  were  their  reward  from  the  Jews.  The  Gentiles 
betrayed  a  similar  spirit;  and  the  preachers  of  Christianity 
were  treated  by  them  with  equal  dislike  and  equal  severity. 
Success  here  will  be  remarkable  indeed. 
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SECTION  V. 


The  Sacrifices  which  those  must  make  who  embrace  the 

Gospel, 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  live  where  Christianity  is  the  pre- 
▼ailing  religion  of  a  country,  and  where  the  civil  institutions 
are  not  contrary  to  its  dictates,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  what  every 
convert  in  the  affe  of  the  apostles  was  obliged  to  endure^  and 
of  the  sacrifices  he  was  constrained  to  make.  Paganism  had 
so  blended  its  religious  rites  with  the  business  and  recreations 
of  life,  that  a  conscientious  Christian  was  reduced  to  very  con- 
sderable  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  very  painful  privations.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  theatre,  the  games,  the  shows,  the  trium- 
phal processions,  in  all  of  which  heathen  ceremonies  were 
mingled  (and  to  abstain  from  these  would  be  reckoned  no  small 
sacrifice  by  multitudes),  idolatrous  superstitions  insinuated 
themselves  into  their  family  arrangements,  and  were  introduced 
into  thdr  hospitable  entertainments,  and  acts  of  civility  to  their 
friends.  This  must  have  been  exceedingly  painful  to  the  con* 
verts  to  the  gospel,  and  must  have  almost  excluded  them  from 
social  intercourse,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  rela- 
tionship and  consanguinity. 

Besides,  they  were  looked  on  with  aversion  by  all.  Some 
regarded  them  as  atheists  and  enemies  of  their  gods ;  and  they 
were  branded  as  haters,  as  well  as  hated,  of  the  human  race. 
Society  lost  its  charms  to  them ;  they  saw  nothing  but  frowns, 
or  what  was  more  bitter,  the  smile  of  ridicule  or  contempt. 
TTiey  were  often  cast  off  by  their  friends  and  relations;  they 
were  looked  upon  as  the  offscouring  of  all  things;  they  were 
loaded  with  the  most  opprobrious  names  which  hatred  could 
invent ;  and  they  had  to  endure,  in  silence,  the  jeers  of  the 
nide  multitude,  as  they  passed  along. 

The  effects  of  these  sentiments  followed  Christians  into  the 
scenes  of  business,  andproved  very  serious  disadvantages  in 
their  worldly  afiairs.  Their  most  bigoted  heathen  neighbours 
would  have  no  dealings  with  those  who  abhorred  their  gods. 
Sometimes  the  furious  mob,  or  a  rapacious  magistrate,  spoiled 
them  of  their  goods.  As  if  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  common 
blessings  of  society,  sometimes  they  were  cast  into  prison  along 
with  the  most  abandoned  criminals ;  sometimes  they  were  ba- 
nished from  their  country,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them  ; 
sometimes  the  most  eminent  for  piety  and  zeal,  and  indeed  all 
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who  adhered  to  their  profession,  were  put  to  death ;  and  in 
their  death  every  species  of  cruelty  was  employed;  and  when 
any  public  calamity-  befell  the  Roman  empire,  ^*  The  Chris- 
tians are  the  cause, '  was  the  pafi^  cry;  and  they  must  expi- 
ate the  offence  by  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  by  the  most  ex- 
cruciating tortures. 

Such  were  the  prospects  of  every  man  who  embraced  the 
gospel,  when  it  was  first  preached;  and  every  day's  expmenoe 
strongly  confirmed  the  mournful  bet.  Those  who  at  that  tima 
became  converts  to  paganism  met  with  neither  injury  nor  re- 
proach. Mohammed's  proselytes  were  on  the  road  to  honour 
and  pleasure,  in  a  present  life.  The  gospel,  it  is  true,  had  its 
rewards,  but  they  were  such  as  eye  could  not  see,  nor  earthly 
passion  feel;  they  were  after  death.  With  such  sacrifices  in 
view,  who  could  be  expected  to  embrace  the  Christian  fiuth  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

The  Success  of  the  Gospel  and  the  number  of  Us  Converts. 

Whbn  I  take  a  close  and  attentive  view  of  all  these  thinn, 
I  do  not  see,  that,  according  to  mere  human  ideas,  Chiisliamty 
could  possibly  have  any  success  among  either  Jews  or  Gentiles. 
Such  a  system,  introduced  by  such  men,  in  a  way  so  little 
alluring,  having  such  formidable  opposition  to  encounter,  and 
demanding  such  sacrifices  from  every  convert — what  progress 
can  it  be  supposed  to  make  ?  A  stranger  to  the  records  of  the 
Christian  church  would  say,  none.  But  what  was  its  fi^te  ? 
Three  thousand  men  joined  the  society  of  believers,  on  the 
very  day  that  the  banners  of  the  cross  were  first  raised.  Every 
succeeding  one  added  new  subjects  to  Christ's  spiritual  king- 
dom. IV^riads  in  Jerusalem  bowed  the  knee  of  adoration  to 
the  crucined  Jesus.  Multitudes  believed  in  Samaria,  at 
Lydda,  at  Joppa,  at  Cesarea.  —  From  Judea  the  Apostles 
travel  to  the  Gentiles.  There  are  societies  of  Christians  fom^ 
ed  at  Antioch,  at  Ephesus,  at  Corinth,  at  Athens,  and  at 
Rome.  Every  year  produces  considerable  accessions  to  the 
number  of  behevers.  The  victorious  march  of  (he  gospel  is 
not  stopped  by  the  death  of  the  apostles;  it  spreads  wider  and 
wider  amidst  the  fiercest  opposition.  Under  persecutions,  at 
which  human  nature  shudders,  it  maintains  its  ground ;  and  it 

{rrows  after  them  with  increasing  vigour  and  strength.     At 
ast,  after  near  three  centuries  of  contest,  its  enemies  are  over* 
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;  it  is  invited  to  sit  down  on  the  throne  of  the  Obsots; 
aad  its  glorious  energies,  without  help  from  man,  are  apparent 
to  all. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  That  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles  must  have  been  convincing,  and  accompanied  with 
miraculous  powers,  as  well  as  with  the  inward  energy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  He  who  denies  this,  and  yet  grants  (tor  deny 
he  cannot)  the  success  of  the  gospel,  the  success  of  a  religion 
which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments,  dispositions, 
and  conduct  of  all  the  world ;  a  success  rapid,  continuing,  and 
mcreasine —  believes  the  most  astonishing  miracle  that  was  ever 
performed.  But  the  sober  and  patient  inquirer,  who  candid- 
ly weighs  every  part,  must  acknowledge  tnat  this  book  has 
daims  to  veracity  and  divinity  which  are  not  easily  overthrown; 
and  that  the  success  of  the  gospel,  all  things  considered,  b 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  iJie  moral  world  has 
ever  presented  to  view. 

Can  comparison  explain  the  phenomenon,  and  remove  our 
astonishment?    Comparison  still  heightens  our  wonder,  and 

S*ves  additional  force  to  the  argument.  I  will  not  compare 
[ohammed,  and  the  caliphs  his  successors,  with  the  apostles 
preaching  the  gospel;  for  it  would  be  to  compare  the  effects 
of  brute  force  witn  the  pure  operations  of  judgment  and  rea- 
son.* 

The  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  placed  in  situar- 
tions  nearest  to  those  of  the  apostles.  Arguments  were  their 
weqwns;  they  employed  no  force;  but  their  circumstances 
were  more  advantageous.    They  were  admired  and  venerated, 

*  The  besinDing  of  Mohammed's  career  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
manner  of  the  apostles  of  Christ.  He  sought  to  make  converts  hyper- 
tmaion  oiify.  But  had  he  always  adhered  to  this  mode,  it  is  more  than 
prdbsble  that  his  religion  would  have  never  been  heard  of  bejond  the 
umits  of  his  native  city.  During  the  first  three  years  of  his  mission,  he 
attached  but  fourteen  proselytes  to  his  cause.  Seven  years'  labour 
Scarcely  united  to  him  more  than  a  hundred  followers.  For  the  snace  of 
ten  vears,  his  progress  was  slow  and  silent  within  the  walls  of  Mecca. 
8aeh  was  Mohammed's  success  in  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to 
bis  efforts ;  for  he  was  of  a  noble  family;  he  was  protected  and  patroniz- 
ed by  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  city,  who  were  also  related  to  him  bv 
blood;  he  possessed  the  most  insinuating  address;  and  conducted  his 
measures  with  consummate  skOl.  There  was  likewise  no  established  re- 
lision  supporting  a  corporation  of  men,  whose  interest  it  was  to  oppose 
his  progress,  when  he  had  found  that  persuasion  would  not  accomplish 
bis  purpose,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  mission,  he  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived divine  authority  for  employing  the  sword  as  an  instrument  of  con- 
version; and  from  that  time  the  number  of  his  converts  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  his  valour  and  his  success. 
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and  regarded  as  the  first  of  mankind.  They  were  numerous; 
and  they  had  all  the  countenance  of  authority,  and  all  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  in  their  favour  that  their  hearts  could 
wish.  Their  system  was  more  palatable  than  the  pure  unbend- 
ing maxims  of  Christianity,  ^ut  what  was  theur  success  in 
prc^agating  their  tenets,  and  reforming  the  world  ?  Who  were 
ever  more  eloquent  than  these  men  ?  Have  greater  energies 
ever  been  displayed  by  the  human  mind,  than  in  the  ingenuity 
of  their  speculations,  in  the  charms  of  their  composition,  and 
ijie  beauty  of  their  style  ?  They  had  the  western  world  for 
many  ages  to  themselves.  One  generation  of  philosophers  had 
an  opportunity  of  improving  on  another,  and  of  extending 
widely  the  muted  influence  of  speaking  and  writing  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  But  when  the  apostles  appeared,  what 
fruit  of  theur  labour  was  to  be  found  ?  Where,  O  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  shall  we  see  the  reformation  which  your  phi- 
losophy has  produced  ?  We  have  read  of  a  change  in  the  life  of 
Polemo,  and  a  few  individuals  besides;  but  we  look  for  greater 
things.  Paul  did  more  than  this  by  the  very  first  sermon  he 
preached  at  Athens,  while  your  brethren  mocked  and  ridiculed 
the  preacher.  Tell  us  what  nation  we  shall  find  imbued  with 
philosophic  morality?  Why  are  you  silent?  Tell  us  then, 
what  city  ?  Alas!  we  cannot  find  one  single  society  of  men, 
who  say,  "  The  philosophers  taught  us  to  reject  the  idolatry 
of  our  country,  and  to  adore  the  one  true  God."  I  am  ready 
to  think  I  must  be  wrong.  I  search  again;  but  my  search  is 
fruitless.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  gardens  of  Academus, 
the  Stoa,  and  the  Peripatetic  walks,  bring  forth  so  little  fruit: 
— but  I  am  compelled. 

From  viewing  the  toilsome  but  barren  labours  of  the  philo- 
sophers, I  turn  to  the  men  of  Galilee,  and  see  societies  formed 
in  every  place,  and  multitudes  casting  away  their  idols  with 
contempt,  and  renouncing  every  idolatrous  and  immoral  prac- 
tice, and  every  impure  disposition,  and  prostrating  themselves 
with  humble  adoration  before  Jehovah.  My  astonishment  in- 
creases; and  I  cannot  refrain  from  crying  out,  "  Here  is  the 
finger  of  God !"  Come  hither  ye  votaries  of  Socrates  and  his 
fellows,  and  survey  the  difiierent  effects  of  the  sentiments  of 
your  sages,  and  of  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  by  his 
chosen  witnesses.    Account  for  it,  if  you  can. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Christianity  could  have  had  no  Success,  if  it  had  not 

been  true. 

Let  us  suppose  this  to  be  the  year  1780;  and  that  twelve 
men  of  untainted  morals  and  apparent  piety  were  to  appear  at 
Paris,  and  declare  publicly  in  a  solemn  manner,  ^^  A  remark- 
able person  has  been  for  upwards  of  three  years  preaching 
through  the  whole  of  France,  and  very  frequently  in  this  ca- 
pital; he  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead  to  life,  he  fed 
thousands  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  and  he  commanded  all 
men  to  listen  to  him  as  sent  by  God  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  About  two  months  ago  the  rulers  in  church  and  state, 
with  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, conspired  against  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Hearing  he 
would  rise  again  on  the  third  aay  they  appointed  a  guard  to 
the  sepulchre;  but  he  rose  accoroing  to  tne  prediction,  as  the 
guards  can  testify.  We  saw  him  many  times  after  his  resur- 
rection, and  were  present  when  he  ascended  to  heaven.  He 
has  commissioned  us  to  testify  these  things  to  the  world;  and 
as  a  proof  of  this  has  enabled  us  to  speak  languages  which 
we  never  learned,  and  to  work  miracles  like  his  own."  Were 
ibey  further  to  tell  the  people,  ^^  Your  rulers  have  committed 
a  heinous  crime  in  putting  him  to  death;  the  former  religion 
of  the  country  is  now  to  cease,  and  with  it  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  priesthood;  and  all  are  bound  to  receive  our 
testimony  on  pain  of  the  divine  displeasure.*'  What  eflfect 
would  such  declaration  have? 

As  all  are  accused,  all  will  be  desirous  to  vindicate  them- 
selves firom  the  chaise.  The  most  effectual  way  will  be  to  de- 
monstrate the  falsehood  of  the  testimony.  In  addition  to  the 
common  motive,  the  civil  rulers  will  justly  consider  that  the 
accusation  has  a  tendency  to  bring  their  government  into  re- 
proach; and  besides,  that  it  will  weaken  their  authority  among 
-such  as  embrace  the  new  system;  for  they  will  be  considered 
as  the  murderers  of  a  prophet,  nay,  of  one  who  called  himself 
the  Son  of  God.  The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  have  additional 
reason  for  exerting  themselves,  for  their  very  existence  depends 
on  the  falsehood  of  the  testimony.  Their  authority,  their  rank 
in  society,  their  wealth,  all  is  gone,  if  what  these  men  say  be 
true.    In  such  circumstances,  will  not  every  possible  means  be 
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used  to  detect  the  falsehood  ?  Will  not  the  matter  be  seardied 
to  the  bottom,  and  every  scheme  adopted  which  human  inse* 
nuity,  quickened  by  hayinjg;  all  at  stake,  can  employ,  in  oider 
to  find  out  the  truth?  Is  it  possible  that  in  such  circumstances 
imposture  can  escape  detection?  They  have  all  the  power  of 
the  country  in  their  hands;  and  will  they  not  employ  it  to  dis- 
cover the  cheat  ?  and  discovered  it  must  and  easuy  can  be,  as 
reference  has  been  made  to  so  many  persons,  places,  tin^s,  aad 
occasions.  The  twelve  men  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  all  this 
but  the  truth  of  their  testimony;  for  they  are  without  conneii* 
ions,  without  influence,  and  without  authority.  Who  can  sup- 
pose  it  possible  for  an  imposture  in  such  circumstances  to 
succeed? 

Such  was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  Jews,  when  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ  began  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Jerusalem.   Would 
they  not,  think  you,  use  all  possible  means  to  discredit  the 
testimony?    They  would;  they  must;  they  did:  for  men  un- 
derstood, and  were  alive  to  their  own  interest  then,  as  much  as 
they  are  now.    But  what  discoveries  did  they  make?    The 
success  of  the  gospel,  and  their  silence  with  respect  to  a  detec- 
tion of  the  imposture,  prove  that  they  made  none.   Antiquity 
speaks  of  none.    The  writings  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
both  among  Jews  and  pa^ns,  contain  none.    Had  they  made 
any  discovery,  it  is  impossible  but  that  it  must  have  come  down 
to  us  in  various  forms.    The  answers  of  the  Christians  to  the 
pagans  who  attacked  Christianity,  as  of  Origen  to  CelsusJ 
would  have  made  mention  of  them,  and  would  nave  contained 
at  least  an  attempt  at  confutation.    Will  it  be  said,  *^  when 
Christianity  became  the  ruling  system,  every  thing  written 
against  it  was  destroyed."    Tms  is  impossible.    Tm>ugh  the 
Christian  religion  was  established  in  the  Roman  empire,  seve- 
lal  eastern  countries  did  not  receive  it  as  the  national  system; 
there  its  enemies  would  have  found  an  asylum.    Besides,  the 
Jews,  the  most  inveterate  foes  of  the  gospel,  still  remained; 
and  many  of  them  were  without  its  bounds.    They  had  their 
books  and  records  which  could  not  be  destroyed;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  attempted.    The  talmuds^  which  were 
composed  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  the  dominant  reli- 
gion of  the  empire,  have  come  down  to  us.    But  there  is  no 
rational  and  consistent  account  of  any  discovery  having  been 
made  by  the  Jewish  rulers  of  the  ihlsehood  of  the  apostles' 
testimony  for  Christ. 

Indeen,  the  success  of  the  gospel  is  unaccountable,  if  their 
testimony  was  discovered  to  be  false.     Remember  the  dispute 
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not  about  matten  of  opinion,  to  which  men  might  have 
been  wedded  through  prejudice — it  was  a  question  of  &cts; 
not  only  reason,  but  the  senses  were  to  judge;  and  every  man 
was  folly  competent  to  decide.  To  suppose  that  after  the  fEdse- 
hood  of  the  testimony  was  established  by  unquestionable  proof, 
thousands  of  men  wno  had  joined  in  crucifying  Christ  would 
bdiere  in  him — especially  when  their  fiedth  womd  expose  them 
to  reproach,  to  exclusion  worn  the  sym^c^e  and  its  privil^es, 
to  the  hatred  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  to  loss  of  goods, 
to  imprisonment  and  death — ^is  contrary  to  the  moral  oraer  of 
liie  universe,  and  contrary  to  all  those  principles  by  which 
nen,  whether  they  be  good  men  or  bad  men,  are  influenced  in 
dieir  conduct.  Ought  we  to  have  recourse  to  this,  if  any  other 
motive  can  be  adduced?  There  is  an  easy  one;  namely,  that 
tiie  testimony  of  the  apostles  was  true. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Ckrtsiianity  has  stood  its  ground  in  spite  qf  the  weahness  of 
somcj  and  the  wich^ness  qf  others^  who  prqfess  allegiance 
to  Christ. 

The  prosperity,  and  almost  the  very  existence,  of  a  system  of 
religion,  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  good 
conduct  of  those  who  stand  forth  for  its  support.  Weakness  or 
wickedness  in  the  men  who  profess  to  be  its  votaries,  has  the 
most  powerful  tendency  to  ruin  its  character  and  influence.  In 
proportion  to  the  exoeUence  of  a  religion,  will  be  its  independ- 
enee  on  the  character  of  its  adherents,  whether  good  or  bad; 
and  where  it  subsists  not  only  without  the  aid  of  those  quali- 
tiea  in  its  friends  which  embellish  it,  but  in  spite  of  those  which 
tend  to  cover  it  with  dishonour,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  it 
has  an  intrinsic  worth  and  a  divine  origin.  Such  is  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  and  its  trials  of  this  kind  have  been  numerous 
and  painful  in  every  age. 

How  many  of  the  mends  of  Christianity  have  been  weak 
aaen!  Their  intentions  were  good,  but  their  conduct  impru- 
dent and  their  measiu'es  unwise.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the 
Kpel,  that  such  men  embrace  it.  Uprightness  of  heart, 
ugh  united  to  a  weak  mind,  conduces  more  to  the  reception 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  than  the  most  distinguished  acuteness 
of  intellect  without  it.  By  such  imbecile  men,  when  in  a  pro- 
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minent  rank  in  life,  and  espedally  in  public  stations,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  how  many  foolish  things  have  been  done^ 
and  how  many  foolish  speeches  have  been  uttered,  which  have 
raised  the  loudest  laugn  of  the  world,  and  drawn  forth  the 
keenest  shafts  of  satire,  not  only  against  these  awkward  friaids 
of  religion,  but  against  religion  itself. 

The  timid  friends  of  the  Redeemer  trembled  for  his  cause, 
but  their  fears  were  needless.  The  world  might  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  these  men,  but  it  was  constrained  to  reverence  their 
goodness.  Besides,  the  principles  of  the  gospel  are  not  iden- 
tified with  the  weakness  of  those  who  profess  to  believe  it;  and 
the  faith  of  them  that  embrace  it,  is  nzed  on  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, not  the  talents  and  opinions  of  men.  Strong  in  its  own 
excellence,  Christianity  remains  unshaken,  and  no  disciple  for- 
sakes his  Master,  because  one  of  his  fellow-servants  shows 
himself  unwise;  it  is  like  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  which 
continues  firm  on  its  base,  and  sustains  no  injury,  tnough  apes 
gambol  on  its  top. 

But  the  wickedness  of  the  professed  friends  of  Christianity, 
is  still  more  injurious  than  their  weakness.     What  effect  tne 

Sospel  produces  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  feel  its  in- 
uence,  has  been  displayed  in  the  sanctity  and  benevolence  of 
millions.  But  some  persons  who  make  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  among  the  vilest  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
needless  to  include  in  this  list  the  mass  of , those  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  merely  because  they  were  born  in  a  land 
where  it  was  publicly  professed,  thoueh  they  were  utter 
strangers  to  its  principles;  or  those  unhallowed  teachers  of  it 
who  enter  the  temple  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  it  is  the 

Eath  to  opulence  and  honour.  The  persons  here  intended 
ave  made  a  credible  profession  of  Christianity,  by  an  appa- 
rently serious  attention  both  to  its  precepts  and  ordinances, 
and  while  in  the  midst  of  this  profession,  have  plunged  them- 
selves into  the  most  odious  vices,  or  committed  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes.  Of  these  persons,  some  seem  to  have  been 
hurried  away  in  opposition  to  their  convictions,  by  vile  pas- 
sions and  appetites  which  gained  possession  of  their  hearts. 
Others  still  more  eminent  were  merely  acting  a  part;  they  had 
no  reffard  for  religion  nor  belief  of  its  truth;  but  they  put  it  on 
as  a  cloak  to  conceal  the  blackness  within;  and  thus  disguised, 
they  went  forth  like  the  assassin  in  the  night  to  commit  deeds 
of  such  atrocity  as  to  fill  mankind  with  horror.  From  the 
death  of  Christ  to  the  present  hour,  how  many  persons  of  such 
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a  character  have  appeared.     And  what  is  still  more  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  some  of  these  in  every  age  have  been 

Ereachers  of  the  gospel,  from  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  in  a 
>ng  list  of  ministers,  to  the  day  in  which  we  live. 
By  such  abominable  deeds  a  bad  cause  would  have  been  ut- 
terly ruined;  but  Christianity  has  remained  unshaken.  Per- 
sons who  wanted  an  excuse  for  rejecting  the  gospel  have  found 
it  here,  and  those  who  would  not  be  at  the  pams  to  examine 
its  claims,  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  disowning  its 
authority.  But  Christians,  though  grieved  beyond  measure 
at  these  scenes  of  iniquity,  went  on  unmoved  in  their  way  to 
heaven.  The  converts,  too,  of  the  profligate  or  hypocritical 
preachers,  while  they  beheld  the  man  by  whose  ministry  they 
were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  plunged  in  the 
mire  of  sin,  or  renouncing  the  Christian  doctrine,  continued 
Btedfast  in  the  profession  of  the  faith,  and  in  purity  of  heart 
and  life.  Nor  will  this  appear  strange  to  those  who  consider 
that  the  faith  of  those  converts  was  founded  not  on  the  wisdom 
or  goodness  of  men,  but  on  the  truth  and  power  of  God;  and 
that  they  had  been  taught  from  his  unerring  word,  that  in 
every  age  offences  must  needs  come,  and  that  the  Son  of  man 
would  be  betrayed  bv  Judases  with  a  kiss. 

Let  the  cause  of  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  ana  wickedness  of  some  of  its 
professed  friends  and  ministers,  be  examined  by  the  deist;  for 
It  merits  a  careful  examination.  The  result  will  be  the  display 
of  the  intrinsic  goodness  and  internal  energy  of  the  gospel;  and 
its  independence  of  every  thing  but  its  own  excellence  and  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THB  DIVINE  AUTHOEITT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

CONSIDEEEU. 


When  a  religion  professes  itself  to  be  necessary  to  eternal  hap- 

Siness,  and  demands  our  consideration,  the  serious  inquirer  will 
esire  to  have  a  view  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported. 
If  the  arguments  are  satisfactory,  he  will  regard  it  as  entitled 
to  his  reception.  But  this  is  not  the  mode  usually  adopted  by 
those  who  reject  the  gospel.  They  in  general  beg^n  by  rais- 
ing difficulties  and  starting  objections;  and  because  these  can- 
not be  easily  solved,  they  tnink  themselves  justified  in  rejecting 
the  whole. 

But  this  will  not,  on  mature  deliberation,  be  found  so  ra- 
tional a  conduct  as  they  imagine.  Even  though  it  were  im- 
possible to  answer  objections  which  may  be  brought  forward, 
the  subject  may  nevertheless  have  such  a  weight  of  evidence 
in  its  support,  as  to  insure  a  general  reception,  and  a  firm  be- 
lief of  its  truth.  A  dangerous  mistake  has  found  an  entrance 
into  the  minds  of  many;  they  lay  it  dow  n  as  an  axiom,  that  if 
objections  which  its  advocates  are  unable  to  solve  can  be  urged 
against  a  doctrine,  they  are  warranted  to  brand  the  whole  sys- 
tem with  falsehood.  The  establishment  of  such  a  rule  of 
judging  would  destroy  the  credibility  of  almost  every  science. 
In  direct  opposition  to  its  authority,  they  will  find  that  a 
system  or  a  doctrine  may  have  such  force  of  argument  in 
its  favour,  that  no  man  of  discernment  and  candour  can 
withhold  his  assent;  when,  at  the  same  time,  objections  may 
be  urged  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  fully  to 
answer.  Whoever  takes  pains  to  survey  the  circle  of  the 
sciences,  will  perceive  that  there  is  not  one  to  which  difficulties 
are  not  attached,  and  against  which  objections  may  not  be 
raised.  With  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  this  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  case  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  subjects 
on  which  it  treats  are  of  the  most  exalted  kind;  and  they  are 
connected  with  things  above  our  comprehension,  or  revealed 
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but  in  part,  or  entirely  veiled.  From  these  and  other  sources 
^riiich  might  be  mentioned,  how  many  objections  may  be 
raised !  But  those  who  profess  the  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion are  involved  in  similar  difficulties;  and  must  throw  it 
away  as  well  as  the  gospel,  if  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
every  objection  be  essential  to  their  belief;  so  that  the  deist  is, 
in  this  respect,  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Christian  than 
he  was  aware. 

These  remarks  are  not  designed  to  serve  as  an  apology  for 
declining  to  answer  the  objections  of  deists  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, but  to  impress  their  minds  with  this  important  truth, 
that  for  a  system  to  be  £Etlse,  and  for  a  system  to  have  difficul- 
ties in  some  of  its  parts  which  we  cannot  resolve,  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  So  fully  are  men  convinced  of  this,  that  there 
are  doctrines  which,  if  a  person  did  not  believe,  he  would  be 
accounted  mad;  while  there  are  difficulties  respecting  them 
which  the  wisest  of  the  human  race  cannot  resolve.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  sentiment  let  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
be  weighed:  then  let  the  objections  be  brought  forth  in  order; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  so  formidable  as  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Some  of  them  evi- 
dently spring  from  mistake  and  error;  some  from  the  form  of 
the  book,  which  was  composed  by  men  of  other  times,  and 
manners,  and  customs;  and  some  nom  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Were  it  impossible  to  answer  them,  there  still  remains 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  such  things  may  be  suggested  to  abate  their  force  as  will 
lead  impartial  men  to  conclude,  that,  if  the  gospel  has  sufficient 
evidence  to  confirm  it,  the  objections  have  not  such  a  degree 
of  weight  as  should  influence  any  to  reject  its  divine  authority. 


SECTION  I. 

Obfection.  "  If  we  must  examine  one  religion  in  order  to  discover  its  divine 
origiD,  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should  examine  ail^  and  weigh  their  evi- 
dence: and  this  is  so  tedious  as  well  as  arduous  a  task,  :hat  our  lives 
win  be  at  an  end  before  it  can  be  accomplished." 

This  is  not  so  difficult  a  work  as  may  be  at  first  imagined. 
The  thing  wanted  is  a  universal  religion,  given  and  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Paganism  never,  in  anv  one 
form,  Imd  claim  to  be  the  universal  religion.  The  Jewish  dis- 
pensation was  designed  peculiariy  for  one  nation,  and  onlv  for  a 
season,  till  the   Messiah  should  appear.      Mohammenanism 
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alone  remains  in  competition  with  the  gospel.  Compare  the 
two,  and  examine  their  respective  evidences.  As  for  external 
proofs,  the  religion  of  Mohammed  has  none.  No  predictions 
announced  his  coming;  nor  did  he  work  one  miracle  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  So  far  was  he  from 
being  able  to  foretel  future  events,  that  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances he  shows  himself  ignorant  of  the  past.  Instead  of 
imitating  Jesus,  who  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep,  he  sheds  the 
blood  otothers  in  abundance  for  the  establishment  of  his  own 
dominion.  The  Jewish  religion  contained  many  discoveries 
concerning  God ;  the  Christian  religion  had  made  ample  ad- 
ditions to  the  list.  Mohammed,  while  he  acknowledges  both 
to  be  from  heaven,  professes  to  bring  us  a  new  revelation;  but 
it  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  new;  it  contidns  not  one  valuable 
truth  concerning  the  divine  government,  or,  in  short,  on  any  re- 
ligious subject,  which  was  not  known  before.  Will  such  a  sys- 
tem stand  the  test?  What  is  its  use?  Let  it  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  gospel,  and  let  reason  judge.  The  comparison  has 
been  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand :  what  the  result  is,  observe, 
and  decide.     It  runs  thus: — 

"  With  respect  to  this  instance,  I  persuade  myself  it  can  be 
no  very  distracting  study  to  find  reasons  to  determine  our 
choice.  Go  to  your  natural  religion;  lay  before  her  Moham- 
med and  his  disciples  arrayed  in  arm  )ur  and  in  blood,  riding  in 
triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword ;  show  her  the  cities  which  he 
set  in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed, 
and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
When  she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retire- 
ments; show  her  the  prophet's  chamber,  his  concubines  and 
wives;  let  her  see  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  revelation 
and  his  divine  commission  to  justify  his  lust  and  his  oppression. 
When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  tne  bless- 
ed Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men, 
tatientlv  instructing  both  the  ignorant  and  the  perverse.  Let 
er  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies ;  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God. 
Carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heaven- 
ly discourse.  Let  her  see  him  injured,  but  not  provoked;  let 
her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies. 
Lead  her  to  his  cross ;  and  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of 
death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors :  ^Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.* 
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"  When  natural  religion  has  viewed  both,  ask  which  is  the 
prophet  of  God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  heard ; 
when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  cen- 
turion who  attended  at  the  cross;  by  him  she  spake  and  said, 
*  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.'" — Sherlock's  Disc. 
Vol.  i.  Serra  9. 


SECTION  II. 

Objection.  **  Christianity  generates  a  timid  passive  spirit,  and  is  not  cal- 
culated for  forming  great  ciiarocters,  or  producing  men  who  will  prove 
eminent  benefactors  to  mankind." 

Force  is  not  one  of  the  engines  of  the  gospel;  and  to  bring 
about  a  measure,  however  commendable,  by  doing  injury  to 
others,  it  expressly  forbids.  But  while  it  discourages  and  con- 
demns all  kinds  of  violence  in  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  it  incul- 
cates and  actually  produces  the  most  energetic  dispositions  and 
conduct.  Active  benevolence,  springing  from  love  to  God 
and  man,  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  gospel.  To  promote  men's 
present,  and  especially  their  eternal  nappiness,  is  one  of  the 
Christian's  great  employments;  and  he  is  to  spare  neither  la- 
bour nor  suffering  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end.  Christ  and 
his  apostles  understood  the  maxims  of  the  gospel,  and  they 
acted  upon  them;  they  laboured,  and  they  travelled,  they  en- 
dured hunger  and  thirst,  and  they  suffered  the  greatest  evils, 
in  order  to  do  men  good.  With  how  bad  a  grace  then  is  the 
objection  of  a  passive  spirit  adduced  ! 

The  accusation  of  timidity  is  equally  groundless.  Christi- 
anity forms  men  of  a  singular  cast,  some  would  say,  of  singu- 
lar courage.  It  teaches  them  to  be  afraid  of  offending  God 
and  doing  injury  to  man ;  but  it  labours  to  render  them  supe- 
rior to  every  other  fear.  They  must  carry  on  a  constant  war 
against  evil;  but  "  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not  car- 
nal." Was  it  a  timid  character  which  Christ  designed  to  form, 
when  he  sent  his  disciples  through  all  the  world  to  propagate 
his  religion?  They  were  to  penetrate  into  every  country; 
they  were  to  address  men  of  every  nation,  and  tongue,  and 
language;  they  were  to  expose  themselves  to  hunger  and 
nakedness,  to  ridicule  and  insult,  to  persecution  ana  death. 
I^one  of  these  things  must  deter  them;  they  must  be  daily 
speaking  the  word  of  life,  however  it  may  be  received,  and  to 
whatever  dangers  it  may  expose  them.  They  must  hiizard  all 
for  the  propagation  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world. 
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The  lives  of  Christians  have,  in  numberless  instances,  di^ 
played  the  efficacy  of  these  divine  principles.  Can  such  in- 
stances of  active  exertion,  of  persevering  labour,  of  patient 
suffering,  be  adduced,  as  those  which  have  been  displayed  by 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  That  they  make  not  the  noise 
of  those  who  sack  cities,  and  desolate  countries,  and  spread  far 
and  wide  the  work  of  destruction,  is  certainly  not  to  their  dis- 
praise. Their  method  of  reforming  the  world,  and  meliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  man,  is  not  by  brute  force^  but  by  im- 
planting in  the  soul  the  sentiments  of  knowledge  and  of  good- 
ness: the  fruit  will  be  certain  felicity.  Christianity  does  all 
her  work,  and  effects  all  her  purposes,  by  means  oi  principles; 
she  employs  and  she  permits  no  other  way  besides. 

Candid  objector,  do  you  not  retract  your  accusation,  and 
say,  "  I  was  mistaken  ?' 


SECTION  III. 

Objection,    *'  Christianity  is  the  friend  of  despotism  and  the  enemy 

of  liberty." 

TiiK  grand  design  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  teach  religion. 
What  relates  to  civil  institutions  it  notices  only  so  far  as  moral 
obligation  is  concerned.  Forms  of  government  it  leaves  to 
tho  wisdom  of  men  to  regulate,  and  to  nations  to  frame.  But 
what  the  spirit  of  governments  should  be,  it  plainly  dictates; 
and  it  authoritatively  lays  down  the  principles  by  which  both 
governors  and  governed  should  regulate  their  conduct.* 

The  foundation  of  civil  government,  the  religion  of  Jesus 
lays  in  justice.    It  represents  the  human  race  as  one  great  fa- 

♦  There  are  two  questions  respecting  civil  government,  \?hich,  though 
perfectly  distinct,  are  frequently  confounded.  The  one  »s,  *•  What  docs 
the  New  Testament  say  should  he  the  character  and  conduct  of  rulers  and 
suhjects?"  or  in  other  words,  "What  duties  do  rulers  owe  to  subjects 
and  subjects  to  rulers?"  The  other  question  is,  **  How  far,  according  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  how  long,  are  subjects  bound  to  obedience,  sup- 
posing the  rulers  do  not  perform  their  duty,  but  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
it?"  The  first  question  only  is  here  considered,  and  is  all  tnat  was  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  objection.  The  second  lies  entirely  without  the 
range  of  this  essay,  and  it  never  entered  the  author's  thoughts  to  discuss 
it.  It  involves  a  piece  of  casuistry  of  difficult  discussion,  according  to 
the  common  sentiments  of  men,  but  not  on  the  system  of  the  author,  who 
thinks  that  Clirist  tauglit  his  disciples  not  to  refor.Ti  their  country  by  vio- 
lence and  force,  not  to  break  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  make  use  of  no 
otlicr  weapons  tlian  truth  and  love. 
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mily,  and  all  men  as  l)rethren.  Suppose  ten  millions  of  these 
men,  members  of  one  community  and  subjects  of  one  govern- 
ment: they  have  all  and  each  an  equal  nght  to  justice;  and 
this  riffht  cannot  be  taken  away,  so  long  as  God,  their  com- 
mon Father,  reigns  in  heaven,  and  so  long  as  all  men  are 
brethren.  The  New  Testament  gives  all  a  right,  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  society  should  be  equitable;  and  enjoins  that  no 
one  should  suflFer  a  grain  of  oppression,  in  order  to  confer  ad- 
vantages on  another  beyond  his  due.  Should  maxims  of  injus- 
tice have  been  acted  on  for  a  thousand  years,  Christianity 
commands  the  government  to  abandon  them,  and  justice  to 
resume  her  seat,  and  to  execute  righteous  judgment  without 
delay. 

But  let  us  hear  the  New  Testament  speak  for  itself;  and  it 
speaks  with  plainness  and  fidelity,  ancl  yet  with  a  delicacy 
suited  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  governments  which  then  existed.  See  Romans  xiii.  1. 
Civil  government,  it  says,  is  an  ordinance  of  divine  institu- 
tion; or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  men  should 
not  live  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  without  control;  but  that 
they  should  be  formed  into  societies  regulated  by  laws;  and 
that  these  laws  should  be  executed  by  magistrates  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  What  kind  of  government  and  what  kind  of 
rules  are  designed,  the  writer  particularly  specifies:  "  They 
are  not  a  terror  to  good  works  but  to  evil.  Do  that  which  is 
good  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same:  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which 
is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he 
is  the  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil."  "  They  are  God's  ministers  attending  con- 
tinually to  this  very  thing;*'  that  is,  their  talents  and  their 
time  are  all  employed  in  this  great  and  good  work.  These  are 
the  principles  of  government  which  the  New  Testament  lays 
down,  and  these  the  duties  which  it  prescribes  to  the  rulers  of 
the  nations. 

But  Christianity  does  not  confine  its  injunctions  to  one  part 
of  the  community  and  leave  the  rest  to  act  as  they  please.  By 
no  means.  It  addresses  itself  likewise  with  equal  energy  to 
the  people,  and  it  binds  on  their  consciences  the  obligations  of 
subjection  and  obedience.  And  is  not  this,  too,  highly  reason- 
able, and  exactly  corresponding  with  the  nature  and  state  of 
things?  If  the  members  of  a  community  refuse  to  honour  and 
obey  the  divine  ordinance,  to  be  subject  to  governmont,  to  give 
high  respect  to  rulers,  to  pay  them  tribute,  and  all  this  not  from 
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fear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience  sake,  it  will  be  allowed 
by  every  rational  man  that  they  resist  an  ordinance  of  God, 
an  ordinance  which  is  both  reasonable  and  beneficial,  and  de- 
servedly receive  to  themselves  condemnation.  Read  likewise 
1  Peter  ii. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  civil 
government ;  such  are  its  grand  moral  principles,  and  such  its 
specific  declarations  on  the  subject.    In  every  domestic  relar 
tion  it  lays  down  fairly  and  equitably  the  duties  on  both  sides; 
namely,  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  of 
masters  and  servants;  and  it  presses  on  all  their  obligations 
with  equal  force.    Did  it  tell  one  party,  "  You  may  neglect 
what  you  owe  to  the  others,  but  claim  what  is  due  from  them 
to  you,"  objectors  would  have  had  too  much  reason  to  say, 
"  This  book  cannot  come  from  God."    But  it  leaves  no  room 
for  such  a  charge;  for  both  on  superiors  and  inferiors  it  enforces, 
without  partiality,  the  mutual  obligations  of  duty.     Religion 
walks  without  fear  into  the  palace  of  the  king;  she  approaches 
him  with  dignity  as  he  sits  upon  his  throne;  and  she  proclaims 
with  the  tone  of  authority,  "  He  that  ruleth  over  man  must 
be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  I" — 2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.     She 
goes  from  thence  into  the  hall  of  judgment,  and  with  the  mein 
of  a  superior,  addresses  herself  to  the  judges  as  they  sit  on  the 
tribunal :  "  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in  judgment." — Deut. 
i.  17.     "  Defend  the  poor  and  fatherless:  do  justice  to  the  af- 
flicted and  needy;  deliver  the  poor  and  needy;  rid  them  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  wicked." — Psalm  Ixxxii.  3,  4.    From  the 
courts  of  justice  she  goes  out  to  the  multitude  of  the  people, 
and  she  proclaims  through  the  streets  of  the  city :    "  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers." — Rom.  xiii.  1.     "  Sub- 
mit yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake; 
whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as 
unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil 
doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.    For  so  is  the  will 
of  God,  that  with  well-doing  you  may  put  to  silence  the  i^o- 
rance  of  foolish  men." — 1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14,  15.     When  you  have 
accompanied  her  in  her  progress,  and  heard  her  address  herself 
to  every  class  of  men,  instead  of  finding  a  just  cause  of  objec- 
tion, is  there  not  rather  reason,  from  the  impartiality  and  recti- 
tude of  the  principles  displayed,  to  conclude  that  here  is  an 
additional  argument  to  prove  the  Christian  religion  to  be  from 
God. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Objection,  '*  Christianity  establishes  a  system  of  priestcraft,  and  extihs 
the  clergy  to  exorbitant  wealth,  and  a  spiritual  despotism  over  the 
consciences  of  mankind." 

The  mass  of  mankind  is  busily  engaged  in  worldly  pursuits, 
and  has  but  little  leisure  for  mental  improvement.  That  there 
should  be  teachers  of  religion  to  instruct  them  in  its  principles, 
to  enforce  its  numerous  precepts,  and  to  administer  its  conso- 
lations, has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  fitness  and  the  public 
good.  If  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  be  beneficial  to 
a  country,  and  the  teachers  of  them  be  regarded  as  in  the 
number  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  community,  those 
whose  office  and  employment  it  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  principles  of  pure  religion  and  morality  (princi- 
ples which  are  the  best  cement  of  civil  society),  certainly  stand 
on  equal  or  superior  ground  in  respect  to  general  utility. 
When  it  is  further  considered,  what  are  the  qualifications  which 
the  New  Testament  requires  its  teachers  to  possess,  the  argu- 
ment will  acquire  additional  weight.  The  teacher  of  religion 
in  a  society  of  Christians,  must  be  '^  blameless,  sober,  of  good 
behaviour,  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine, 
not  given  to  filthy  lucre;  but  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of 
good  men,  just,  holy,  temperate;  he  must  not  strive,  but  be 
gentle  unto  all  men;  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  in- 
structing those  that  oppose  themselves." — 1  Tim.  iii.  Tit.  i. 
2  Tim.  li.    Against  this  office  what  can  be  said  with  reason  ? 

"  But  have  not  the  most  extravagant  claims  both  to  wealth 
and  power  been  set  up  by  men  calling  themselves  ministers  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ?"  I  do  not  deny  the  fact;  but  I  say,  let 
not  Christianity  bear  the  blame,  because  none  is  due.  ITie 
question  is,  on  what  footing  does  the  New  Testament  establish 
tne  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  ?  Examine,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  establishes  it  in  such  a  way  as  every  reasonable 
man  must  approve.  It  is  thought  equitable  that  men  who 
imply  their  younger  years  to  the  acquisition  of  languages  and 
of  philosophy,  and  who  spend  their  days  and  strength  in  teach- 
ing them  to  others,  should  receive  from  those  whom  they  teach 
such  a  recompence  for  their  labour  as  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  in  a  decent  and  respectable 
manner.  Who  will  complain  of  this  as  improper  and  unjust? 
The  gospel  sets  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same 
footing.  "  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  They  that 
serve  at  the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar.     When  they  dis- 
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pense  to  others  of  their  spiritual  things,  they  should  in  return 
receive  of  their  worldly  tnings."  This  is  all  that  Christianity 
demands;  and  she  is  answerable  for  no  other  claim.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  that  men  of  talents,  education,  and  benevolence, 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, with  a  view  to  make  them  good  and  happy,  both 
in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come,  should  receive  sudi  a 
remuneration  as  to  enable  them  to  live,  not  in  affluence  and 
splendour,  iar  less  in  luxury  and  extravagance,  but  in  the  re- 
spectability of  a  decent  competence  ?  The  application  of  the 
same  education  and  abilities  to  another  employment  would  have 
secured  wealth.  Do  they  make  exorbitant  claims,  when  they 
ask  from  those  whom  they  are  labouring  to  instruct,  a  moderate 
support? 

Nor  does  the  New  Testament  countenance  in  the  ministers 
of  religion  a  claim  of  power,  more  than  of  wealth.  Humility 
is  pointed  out  by  Jesus  as  the  road  to  exaltation ;  and  the  way 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all  in  his  kingdom,  is  to  be  the  servant  of 
all.  Arguments,  entreaties,  prayers,  all  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  are  the  only  arms  whicn  the  New  Testament  war- 
rants them  to  use.  If  the  wicked  will  not  turn  from  the  evil 
of  their  ways,  there  remains  nothing  but  to  leave  them  to  the 
judgment  of  a  righteous  God.  With  respect  to  such  as  have 
joined  a  society  of  believers,  and  afterwards  conduct  them- 
selves amiss,  Christ  himself  prescribes  the  following  mode  of 
proceeding: — "  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone.  If  he 
shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother;  but  if  he  will 
not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in 
the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  estab- 
lished. And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican." — Matt,  xviii.  15,  16, 
17.  No  civil  privilege  is  taken  away,  no  injury  sustained  as 
to  worldly  affairs;  all  that  Christ  enjoins  is  a  separation  from 
the  communion  of  his  disciples.  In  a  society  of  artists  or  phi- 
losophers, if  a  person  will  not  conform  to  their  rules,  they  ex- 
clude him;  and  where  is  the  hardship  or  injustice?  for  these 
rules  are  the  bonds  of  the  society.  This  is  all  that  Christianity 
does;  and  who  will  say  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  society  of  pious 
and  moral  men,  who  are  united  by  the  principles  of  piety  and 
morality,  to  exclude  such  as  are  impious  or  immoral?  The 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  equity  of  the  gospel  in  this  respect  must 
be  justified,  not  only  by  its  children,  but  by  strangers. 
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The  extravagant  claims  of  some  to  the  power  of  forgiving 
ainSy  and  opening  to  men  the  gates  of  heaven,  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  establishment  of  the  worst,  because  a  spi- 
ritual, despotism.     But  Christianity  is  entirely  free  from  uie 
charge.    The  sacred  Scripture  contains  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  that,  and  tnat  alone,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
are  to  teach ;  and  that,  and  that  alone,  the  people  are  to  receive. 
The  book  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all,  that  all  may  understand 
it  and  be  wise.    Whatever  a  minister  asserts  to  be  a  doctrine  of 
Christ,  he  is  to  prove  from  the  New  Testament;  and  his  asser- 
tion that  it  is  contained  there,  is  not  to  be  received  by  the  people 
as  proof;  but  they  are  to  examine  c^irefully  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  for  themselves.     If  it  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament  they  are  to  receive  it,  not  on  the  word  of  the 
minister,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  apostles  of  Christ;  if  it 
be  not  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  they  are  commanded  not  to 
receive  it,  whoever  may  enjoin  the  contrary.    The  dispensation 
of  the  two  simple  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
has  no  mystery  attached  to  it.     No  virtue  is  derived  from  the 
power  of  the  minister;  all  the  benefit  arises  from  the  blessing 
of  Christ,  which  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  his  servants. 
Where,  my  friend,  is  the  priestcraft  of  which  you  complain? 
Point  it  out  in  any  one  instance.     But  you  cannot.     Let  the 
objection,  then,  be  erased  from  your  mmd,  and  acknowledge 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  gospel  is  perfectly  reasonable,  and  in- 
finitely distant  from  priestly  domination  and  influence. 


SECTION  V. 

Objection.  **  The  blood  whicli  Christianity  has  shed,  the  massacres  which 
It  has  planned  and  executed,  and  the  miseries  wliich  it  has  brought  upon 
the  earth,  must  seal  its  condemnation." 

That  men  calling  themselves  Christians,  have  persecuted 
others  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  have  shed  rivers  of  inno- 
cent blood,  is  but  too  true.  Did  Christianity  countenance  this 
conduct,  it  would  merit  unqualified  reprobation.  But  far  from 
such  a  disposition,  it  forbids  all  violence  and  injury  to  be  em- 
ployed in  its  defence.  Christianity  never  shed  a  drop  of  its 
enemies'  blood,  since  the  day  that  Christ  died  on  the  cross; 
but  it  has  been  lavish  of  its  own.  It  never  forged  a  chain  to 
bind  a  heretic  or  an  adversary,  nor  erected  a  prison  to  immure 
him.     Christianity  never  dipped  her  pen  in  tears  of  blood,  to 
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write  a  penal  law  denouncing  vengeance  on  infidels.  She  never 
made  her  bitterest  foe  heave  a  g^oan  from  any  bodily  suffering 
inflicted  by  her  hands.  Her  only  weapons  of  offence  and  de- 
fence are  truth  and  prayer.  She  returns  good  for  evil,  and 
blessing  for  cursing. 

If  men  wearing^  the  garb  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  instigated 
by  pride  and  the  lust  of  dominion,  and  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
worst  passions  of  the  human  heart,  injure  any  of  the  human  race 
under  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion,  they  act  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  gospel ;  and  you  cannot  condemn  them  witn  too 
much  seventy.  But  surely  Christianity  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  what  it  forbids  men  to  perpetrate,  under  pain  of 
the  divine  displeasure.  Or  if  such  as  were  truly  Christians 
ever  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  infidelity  or  error,  and  to  propagate 
the  gospel  in  the  world  by  force,  (and  it  is  to  be  deplored  with 
tears  of  blood  that  such  there  have  unhappily  been),  they  will 
receive  no  more  thanks  from  Christ  than  the  three  disciples, 
when  they  wished  him  to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  to  de- 
stroy the  Samaritans:  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of;  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but 
to  save  them."  Nor  would  he  account  the  words  which  he 
directed  to  Peter  on  a  different  occasion,  too  severe  to  be  used 
to  them  here:  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence 
unto  me;  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  which  be  of  God, 
but  the  things  which  be  of  men."  Both  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  conduct  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  are  as  remote  from  persecution  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west. 

SECTION  VI. 

Objection.    **  Christ's  appearance  on  earth  was  distinguished  by  a  mean- 
ness which  seems  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God." 

This  objection  arises  from  a  worldly  spirit,  and  from  an  igno- 
rance of  real  greatness.  Had  Christ  appeared  with  the  design 
for  which  the  Jews  expected  him,  and  which  Mohammed  pro- 
fessed to  have,  the  power,  dignity,  and  splendour  of  an  earthly 
monarch  would  have  been  highly  suitable ;  but  his  intention 
was  of  a  different  kind,  and  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 
He  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth — to  exhibit  a  pattern  of 
every  virtue — and  to  expiate  the  sins  of  men  by  his  own  blood; 
and  his  external  humiliation  was  well  adapted  to  answer  all 
these  purposes.      When  a  teacher  addresses  us,  it  is  desirable 
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that  the  hearers  be  not  overawed  by  external  majesty ;  but  that 
the  mind  be  calm,  in  order  that  it  may  deliberately  examine  his 
pretensions  and  his  doctrine.  When  a  person  is  designed  for  a 
pattern  to  mankind,  is  it  not  fit  that  ne  should  appear  in  a 
situation  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  gpreat  mass  of  the  children 
of  men?  The  manner  of  Christ's  appearance  accorded  also 
with  the  nature  of  his  religion.  He  came  to  call  men  away 
from  the  love  of  the  world,  from  ambition,  avarice,  and  sensual 
pleasure;  and  to  teach  them  that  true  greatness  consists  in  good- 
ness, apart  from  any  external  grandeur.  He  came  to  exhibit, 
by  way  of  example,  the  virtues  suitable  to  a  present  state, 
especially  the  most  difficult  ones,  meekness,  patience  under 
sufferings,  bearing  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  love  in  re- 
turn for  hatred.  He  came  to  testify  his  Father's  displeasure 
against  the  sins  of  men,  and  to  suffer  for  them,  "  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  What  station  in 
life,  what  kind  of  appearance  on  earth,  was  most  fit  for,  nay, 
would  at  all  suit,  these  purposes,  but  a  state  of  external  humi- 
liation— or  that  which  the  proud  world,  borrowing  its  language 
from  its  vicious  dispositions,  calls  meanness? 

Some  may  say,  ^^  I  would  have  him  sometimes  display  his 
dignity  and  glory."  But  did  not  Christ  feed  many  thousands 
of  hungry  persons  with  the  small  provisions  made  for  his  own 
family?  Did  he  not  heal  the  sick,  and  give  sight  to  the  blind? 
Did  he  not  raise  the  dead  to  life?  Was  not  his  glory  infinitely 
superior  to  what  earthly  monarchs  could  exhibit;  ana  of  a  kind 
which  peculiarly  suited  the  nature,  and  promoted  the  purposes, 
of  his  benevolent  mission  to  the  children  of  men? 


SECTION  VII. 

Ohjedion,  '*  Christianity  is  known  only  to  a  small  portion  of  mankind ;  if 
it  were  from  God,  would  it  not  be  universal  in  its  extent?" 

Do  you  believe  any  one  religion  to  be  divine?  If  you  do,  the 
objection  is  answered.  The  deist  cannot  urge  it  with  any 
propriety;  for  his  religion  is  very  far  from  being  universal — 
we  shall  find  in  the  world  fifty  persons  professing  Christianity 
for  one  who  professes  deism.  Besides,  we  clearly  see  that  many 
benefits  whicn  God  has  bestowed  on  men,  are  partial  as  to  the 
enjoyment.  Some  are  given  to  particular  nations,  but  denied 
to  the  rest  of  the  world;  others  are  possessed  by  some  indivi- 
duals only  of  a  favoured  nation.     A  moderate  knowledge  of 
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history  will  be  sufficient  to  convinoe  as,  that  in  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  the  bounties  <rf  providence,  as  well  as 
mental  endowments,  and  the  means  of  improvement,  are  dis- 
tributed with  what  appears  to  us  an  imequal  hand.  When  the 
objections  to  this  inequality  of  distribution  are  considered  and 
refuted,  the  objection  arising^  from  the  partial  knowledge  of 
Christianity  is  answered  at  the  same  time. 

The  subject  may  be  viewed  in  another  light.  Some  bless- 
ings flow  immediately  from  God  to  every  person  who  enjoys 
them ;  others  are  conveyed  by  the  instrumentality  of  man,  and 
depend  on  the  philanthropy  of  man,  for  their  continuance  and 
extension.  The  last  is  the  case  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity. When  it  was  first  revealed,  it  was  committed  into  the 
hands  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus;  and  its  propagation  in  the 
world  ever  since  has  depended  on  their  exertions  in  publish- 
ing it  among  the  nations.  That  a  melancholy  negligence  has 
been  too  often  betrayed,  must  be  acknowledged  and  deplored. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  that,  in  numberless  in- 
stances, the  most  violent  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  zea- 
lous endeavours  of  Christians;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
sanguinary  persecutions  bv  the  rulers  of  the  world,  that  the 
gospel  does  not  now  enlighten  the  whole  habitable  globe.  If 
a  conqueror,  followed  by  his  powerful  army,  desolate  a  country 
and  bum  the  cities  and  villages,  and  destroy  the  cattle  and  the 
fields  of  com,  and  the  people  perish  for  cold  and  hunger,  is 
their  misery  to  be  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  goodness  in  God,  or 
to  the  superabounding  wickedness  of  man  ?  The  answer  will 
equally  apply  to  the  subject  before  us. 

The  objection  will  appear  still  less  cogent,  if  it  be  considered 
that  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  day  nor  of  an  age, 
but  a  scheme  of  mercy  extending  itself  through  thousands  of 
years,  which  gradually  attains  its  triumphs,  and  which,  over- 
coming all  opposition,  will  at  last  be  diffused  over  the  face  of 
the  wnole  earth.  The  tendency  to  this  must  be  obvious  to 
every  friend  of  divine  truth,  wno  is  an  attentive  observer  of 
the  moral  state  of  mankind.  When  the  gospel  has  produced 
its  full  effect,  the  objection  will  entirely  cease;  for,  according 
to  the  language  of  prophecy,  "  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Jesus; 
and  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed." — Ps.  Ixxii. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Obfeciion,    "  The  effects  produced  in  the  world  by  the  Christian  religion 
have  been  few  and  small,  and  of  little  benefit  to  the  human  race/' 

IVlthough  this  be  often  urged  with  confidence,  it  is  without 
Ine  consideration;  for  the  effects  of  the  gospel  have  been  nu- 
nerous,  important,  and  highly  beneficial.  Tne  grand  influence 
if  the  gospel  is  in  the  hearts  of  individuals.  It  forms  them 
mew;  it  teaches  them  to  serve  God  and  love  one  another,  and 
t  trains  them  up  for  a  state  of  eternal  felicity.  The  disposi- 
tion and  character  thus  changed  display  then*  energy  in  the 
!>osom  of  domestic  life.  The  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, 
>f  parents  and  children,  of  masters  and  servants,  are  performed 
in  a  new  manner;  and  a  measure  of  comfort  enjoy ea  that  was 
before  unknown.  Every  relative  obligation  is  felt,  and  suitable 
returns  made.  Millions  have  openly  professed  this  religion  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives.  How  many  more,  may  we  suppose, 
[rem  timidity,  the  interference  of  friends,  and  considerations  of 
A  worldly  nature,  have  been  afraid  to  avow  their  conviction, 
which,  however,  has  had  a  considerable  influence  on  their  con- 
duct. These  every-day  effects  of  the  gospel  on  multitudes 
Eunong  the  mass  of  mankind  have  been  overlooked  by  the  great 
Dnes  of  the  earth,  and  considered  as  nothing.  This  is  stiU  the 
case,  and  many  intelligent  persons  do  not  reflect  that  what 
takes  place  in  families  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
mtue  or  vice,  of  happiness  or  misery,  which  a  nation,  or  which 
the  world  feels. 

But  there  are  effects  of  a  more  conspicuous  kind,  which  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all.  At  the  coming  of  Christ  the  world 
was  filled  with  idols.  So  fondly  were  men  attached  to  them, 
that  all  the  philosophers  with  all  their  efforts  could  not  banish 
them  from  a  single  village.  The  Jews  succeeded  with  many 
Individuals  among  the  heathens,  but  with  not  one  community. 
The  gospel  has  banished  idolatry  from  Europe,*  and  from  a 
considerable  part  of  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  America.    This  has 

•  Some  persons  in  France,  amidst  other  fooleries,  though  they  set  up  a 
lamsel  as  an  emblem  of  the  goddess  of  reason,  had  not  tlie  face  to  make 
I  statue  of  Jupiter  or  Juno.  The  light  of  Christianity,  which  they  de- 
spised, shone  so  bright  by  its  general  principles  on  their  minds,  that  now- 
•ver  much  they  might  wish  it,  they  durst  not  erect  an  altar  to  a  heathen 
Jeity. 
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been  accomplished  by  the  propa^tion  of  its  principles;  and  it 
has  had  an  extensive  additional  effect  mediately  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Koran,  which  derived  from  the  Scriptures  the 
doctrine  of  one  true  God.  How  many  countries  are  there  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  whence  heathen  idolatry  is 
banished,  and  God  the  Creator  worshipped!  The  effect  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  as  its  cause;  that  alone  has 
produced  the  wonderful  revolution. 

There  are  other  effects  of  a  very  important  nature  intro- 
duced by  Christianity,  which  are  not  considered  by  its  oppo- 
sers,  nor  traced  to  their  real  source.  The  gospel  has  made  an 
astonishing  change  in  the  state  of  society;  and  has  introduced 
a  greater  measure  of  goodness  and  happiness  than  was  ever 
known  before.  Many  virtues  which  were  formerly  considered 
as  heroic  are  become  common.  It  has  insinuated  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  general  principles  into  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  rendered  them  more  equitable;  and  it  has  had  an  astonish- 
ing influence  on  public  opinion  and  manners.  It  has  softened 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  rendered  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
more  humane.  It  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  indigent,  the 
widow,  and  the  aged;  and  it  has  alleviated  the  miseries  of  their 
lot.  Let  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom and  the  heathen  countries,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  in  all  these  respects;  and  the  excellency  of  the  gospel 
will  be  seen  in  its  important  beneficial  effects. 

If  these  things  be  duly  considered,  it  may  be  asserted  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  Christianity  produced  the  great- 
est revolution  which  the  world  ever  saw,  or  has  yet  seen — a 
revolution  of  soul.  It  is  a  revolution  in  sentiments,  in  dispo- 
sition, in  conduct;  and  effected  by  principles  pure,  powerful, 
extensive,  continuing  to  this  day,  and  still  exerting  their  in- 
fluence with  unabated  energy.  And  to  whom  are  we  indebted 
for  this  revolution  ?  A  poor  man  in  Judea,  without  a  penny 
in  his  purse,  without  arms,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
learned  or  the  g^eat,  and  in  opposition  to  power,  to  wealth, 
to  influence,  to  force,  overthrew  the  ancient  religions,  and 
changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

2 
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SECTION  IX. 

Objedion.  **  The  attachment  of  multitudes  to  Christianity  arises  merely 

from  the  prejudices  of  educadoD.** 

Prejudices  of  every  kind  are  bad:  and  the  gospel  forbids 
them  all.  Fond  propensities  without  reason  Jbr  a  thing,  and 
violent  antipathies  against  it,  are  equally  condemned  by  its 
impartial  voice.  If  a  person  have  no  other  cause  for  being  a 
Christian  but  the  prejudices  of  education,  that  is  his  own 
£Eiult,  not  the  gospel's.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  there  are  prejudices  against  what  is  learnt  in  early 
life,  as  well  as  in  favour  of  it.  Good  principles  may  be  tau&^ht 
us  then,  as  well  as  bad  ones;  and  good  pnnciples  received  in 
education  may  be  rejected  without  examination,  as  well  as 
bad  ones  received  in  education,  be  retained  without  examinar- 
tion.  There  may  be  prejudices  without  inquiry  or  reason 
against  Christiamty,  as  well  as  for  it ;  and  persons  who  have 
had  an  infidel  education,  may  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  infi- 
delity, just  as  naturally  and  readily  as  those  who  have  had  a 
Christian  education  may  be  in  favour  of  Christianity. 

After  considering  what  has  been  adduced  by  way  of  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  this  objection  can  have  but  little 
weight;  and  that  little  will  be  taken  away  when  we  reflect, 
that  though  now  the  prejudices  of  education  are  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  at  first  it  had  the  prejudices  of  education,  fashion, 
influence,  public  opinion,  and  every  thing  to  contend  against ; 
and  it  was  only  by  overcoming  them  that  the  gospel  prevailed 
in  the  world. 


SECTION  X. 

Objection,  '*  Very  few  of  the  great  and  learned  embrace  tlie  Christian 

religion.*' 

^*  How  hardly  shall  they  that  are  rich  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  was  a  declaration  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity; 
and  history  and  observation  confirm  its  truth.  It  is  asserted 
by  some  of  the  first  names  in  literature,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
planting  of  the  gospel  in  the  world,  the  superior  class  in  so- 
ciety despised  their  national  reUgion,  and  considered  it  merely 
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as  a  convenient  tool  of  the  state.  How  unlikely  is  it,  that 
such  persons  should  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  what  was 
considered  as  a  foreign  superstition,  originating  with  the  vulgar 
and  illiterate,  and  introduced  by  men  of  the  lowest  stations  ? 
Though  a  few  of  the  great  were  numbered  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  can  we  wonder  if  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
rejected  him,  and  stedfastly  adhered  to  the  old  religion  as  the 
guardian  of  their  ancient  and  peculiar  privileges  ? 

It  has  likewise  been  confidently  asserted,  that  '^  had  Chris* 
tianity  been  true,  the  philosophers  and  learned  men  wooU 
have  embraced  it  with  avidity.'  Some  did  embrace  the  gos- 
pel, and  wrote  treatbes  in  its  defence;  but  the  generality  of 
them  were  among  its  foes.  We  shall  not  wonder  at  this,  woen 
we  consider  that  they  were  placed  in  a  station  not  very  dissi- 
milar to  the  former  class,  and  nourished  dispositions  equally 
unfavourable  to  the  gospel.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tniefly 
mention  Christ  and  his  religion.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  men  of  the  succeeding  age  do  the  same;  and  Ludan  en- 
deavours to  hold  the  Christians  up  to  ridicule.  But  one  thii^ 
is  evident  in  all;  none  of  them  understood  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity; they  speak  of  it  like  babes.  We  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised at  this,  when  we  find  a  similar  ignorance  in  a  more 
enlightened  age.  Voltaire  in  his  strictures  on  Calvinism,  in 
his  Steele  de  I^ouis  XIV.^  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  doc- 
trines and  spirit  of  the  sect,  which  he  describes  with  so  much 
bitterness  and  contempt.  There  is  an  example  of  the  same 
kind,  and  indeed  still  more  remarkable,  in  England.  Metluh 
dism  has  subsisted  there  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  The 
sect  consists  of  some  hundred  thousand  persons;  and  they 
have  given  the  world  a  full  account  of  their  principles. 
Notice  has  been  taken  of  them  by  some  of  the  first  literary 
characters,  in  their  publications;  but  we  see  that  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  their  system,  and  have  gprossly  misrepresented 
it.  Whetlier  a  single  exception  can  be  found,  may  be  a  doubt ; 
and  the  ignorance  still  remains.  In  all  these  instances  it  pro- 
ceeds irom  the  same  cause;  they  feel  a  contempt  for  the  new 
sect  as  being  scarcely  able  to  name  a  man  of  rashion  among 
its  votaries;  or  if  they  pay  any  attention  to  its  tenets,  it  is 
with  a  disposition  of  mind  which  regards  the  system  as  incon- 
ceiveably  mean  and  vulgar.  In  such  a  state  they  cannot 
understand  it,  nor  perceive  its  evidence;  the  whole  is  conduct- 
ed under  the  influence  of  prejudice.  This  will  easily  and 
naturally  account  for  the  unbelief,  both  of  the  great,  and  of 
the  philosophers,  and  of  men  of  letters. 
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SECTION  XI. 

Objection.  **  There  are  many  divisions  and  great  diasensions  amonj 

Christians." 

The  truth  of  the  objection  is  readily  admitted,  but  its  force 
is  denied.  Consider  Christianity  as  coming  from  God,  it  is 
pore  and  unspeakably  good;  view  it  as  received  by  men,  it 
will  be,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  secundum  tnodum  recipientis. 
If  the  difference  of  capacity  and  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
Bumkind  be  duly  weighed,  we  shall  not  account  it  strange  if 
diey  do  not  all  think  alike,  nor  receive  the  truth  in  aJl  its 
parity.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion. 
There  are  divisions  and  difi»ensions  as  to  religious  sentiments 
Eonong  pagan  idolaters,  among  Mahommedans,  and  among 
deists.  You  cannot  deny  it.  But  the  deist  does  not  consi- 
der this  a  reason  for  rejecting  deism.  If  so,  neither  is  it  a 
reason  for  rejecting  Christianity. 

More  particularly,  some  men  are  destitute  of  every  noble 
principle;  they  are  full  of  deceit,  avarice,  pride,  and  sensuality. 
We  see  them  abuse  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  providence:  is  it 
BTonderful,  then,  if  they  pervert  Christianity  too,  and  entertain 
different  ideas  of  many  of  its  doctrines,  from  men  of  goodness 
ind  humility?  It  is  no  more  an  objection  against  Christianity 
being  from  God,  because  such  persons  err  frt)m  its  purity,  than 
that  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  providence  come  not  from  God, 
because  they  use  them  in  a  different  manner  from  wise  and 
boly  men.  Weakness  of  intellect  will  produce  peculiarities  of 
ientiment  on  every  subject,  and  consequently  on  religion. 
The  prejudices  of  education  and  early  habits  will  generate  at- 
tachments to  certain  opinions  and  rites;  hence  also  differences 
in  religion  will  arise;  but  the  fault  is  not  in  Christianity,  it  is 
in  man.  From  similar  causes,  we  see  a  diversity  of  judgment 
imone  the  learned  respecting  sciences  of  great  utility,  namely, 
medicine,  law,  politics,  philosophv;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
ill  allow  them  to  be  highly  benencial  to  mankind — none  deny 
their  usefulness,  although  people  differ  about  some  particular 
points.  To  reject  the  gospel  because  bad  men  pervert  it,  and 
(eeak  men  deform  it,  and  angry  men  quarrel  about  it,  and  bi- 
roted  men  look  sour  on  others,  and  curse  them  because  they 
Id  not  agree  in  every  tittle  with  themselves,  displays  the  same 
"oily  as  if  a  person  should  cut  down  a  tree  bearing  abundance 
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of  delicious  fruit,  and  furnishing  a  refreshing  shade,  because 
caterpillars  disfigured  the  leaves,  and  spiders  made  their  webs 
among  the  branches. 


SECTION  XII. 

Objection,  **  Tliere  is  much  obscurity  in  the  New  Testament,  and  there 

are  many  things  mysterious." 

Before  complaints  of  this  kind  can  famish  a  solid  objection, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  was  the  design  of  the  writers  ojf 
the  volume.  If  it  was  their  declared  intention  to  make  every 
thing  so  clear,  that  there  should  be  no  obscurity,  and  every 
thing  level  to  our  capacity,  so  that  there  should  be  nothing 
mysterious,  then  obscurity  and  mysteries  may  be  urged  as  a 
just  ground  of  complaint.  But  no  such  promise  is  given;  and 
It  appears  evidently  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Author,  that  the 
book  should  contain  things  obscure  and  mysterious,  as  well  as 
things  plain  and  clear;  yet  no  just  oUection  arises  benee. 
The  sun  is  the  light,  and  a  sufficient  light  to  the  world;  but 
there  are  different  degrees  of  clearness;  distant  bodies  are  not 
so  distinctly  perceived  as  those  which  are  near;  objects  do  not 
appear  so  clear  by  twilight  as  at  noon-day,  nor  at  noon  in  the 
shadowy  grove  as  in  the  open  field;  but  still  the  sun  answers 
all  the  purposes  which  God  intended.  It  is  so  with  the  New 
Testament.  But  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  sub- 
ject.— 

The  New  Testament  is  charged  with  obscurity.  Many 
things,  it  will  be  allowed  by  all,  are  exceedingly  plain ;  these 
are  tne  most  necessary  trutns.  Some  parts  are  obscure.  The 
obscurity  arises  from  diflFerent  causes.  It  is  an  old  book  writ- 
ten in  the  oriental  manner;  the  language,  the  figures,  and  the 
mode  of  composition,  all  so  different  from  ours,  sometimes 
create  a  difficulty,  lliere  are  references  to  events  and  cir- 
cumstances with  which  we  are  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  ac^ 
quainted.  The  nature  of  the  subject  may  be  sometimes  as- 
signed as  a  cause;  and  sometimes  the  intention  of  the  writer, 
who  did  not  mean  to  give  us  a  full  view,  but  a  rapid  glance. 
The  comprehensive  design  will  acccount  for  a  part  of  Uie  ob- 
scurity. Some  truths  were  put  into  the  New  Testament  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  those  who  were  to  live  at  the  distance  of 
one  or  two  thousand  yejirs,  and  in  earlier  ages  were  hard  to  be 
understood.     But  of  the  parts  which  wear  the  veil  of  obscu- 
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rity,  how  maiiy  become  plain  from  study  and  vigorous  appli- 
cation of  mind?  If  God  give  men  an  understanding,  certainly 
its  energies  should  be  employed  here;  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
suitable to  the  divine  nature,  that  a  revelation  should  be  given, 
some  parts  of  which  require  the  utmost  exertion  of  intcllce*:  In 
order  to  perceive  the  truth.  If,  after  all,  certain  passages  re- 
main obscure,  the  reason  has  been  already  assigned;  or  they 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  part  of  the  objection. 

"  Some  tilings  in  the  New  Testament  are  mysterious.*' 
What  right  has  man  to  require  that  all  should  be  clear,  and  all 
level  to  his  comprehension?  Are  there  not  mysteries  in  the 
works  of  creation,  concerning  which  the  wisest  philosopher 
must  confess  his  ignorance  ?  Is  not  this  the  case  in  natural 
religion?  Who  can  comprehend  God's  necessary  existence — 
a  Being  without  a  cause  producing  it?  Why,  then,  should  it 
be  considered  as  an  objection  against  the  New  Testament  that 
there  are  some  things  in  it  which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend? 
If,  after  we  have  seen  on  numberless  occasions  faith  uniting 
with  reason,  the  writers  should  in  some  instances  soar  above 
reason,  but  never  stand  in  opposition  to  its  dictates,  what  just 
cause  has  man  to  complain  ? 

It  merits  peculiar  notice,  and  is  of  very  great  weight  on  this 
subject,  that  God  in  his  moral  government  has  not,  in  any  one 
instance,  acted  as  man  would  have  done;  so  different  is  his  rea- 
son from  man's,  and  his  judgment  as  to  what  is  wisest  and 
best.  When  a  person  surveys  the  annals  of  the  nations,  what 
disorder,  what  wickedness,  what  confusion,  what  misery  I  'But 
let  him  consider  that  this  is  the  history  of  what  takes  place 
under  the  moral  government  of  God,  whose  plans  are  infinitely 
wise,  and  righteous,  and  good;  and  who,  while  he  consults  his 
own  honour,  is  promoting  the  happiness  of  those  who  love  him, 
and  in  the  highest  degree.  How  mysterious  does  every  thing 
appear!  He  who  believes  the  perfections  and  providence  of 
God  must  acknowledge  the  fact;  but  he  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
explain  how  it  can  possibly  be.  The  thing  itself  is  certain, 
but  the  manner  is  a  perfect  mystery;  the  machinery  is  in- 
finitely too  complicated  for  man  to  survey  and  comprehend. 

Some  Greenland  boys,  when  the  missionaries  were  attempt- 
ing to  teach  them  the  alphabet,  disgusted  with  the  task,  ex- 
claimed, ^'  Is  it  not  far  better  to  be  m  a  kajak  catching  seals, 
as  our  &thers  do,  than  to  be  crying  A,  B,  C ;  or,  like  you, 
scrawling  all  day  long  with  a  feather?"  The  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  education  was  a  mystery.  Some  of  the  parts  of 
divine  instruction,  and  their  connexion  with  the  end  they  are 
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designed,  are  equally  mysterious  to  us.  When  we  were  diild- 
ren,  there  were  things  in  the  conduct  of  our  parents  the  reason 
of  which  we  could  not  comprehend.  And  shall  the  little  child, 
man,  imagine  that  he  can  understand  every  dispensation  of  the 
great  FaUier  of  all  ?  We  have  since  seen  the  wisdom  of  cor 
parents  in  that  which  we  condemned;  and  should  not  man  form 
the  same  judgment  in  respect  to  the  government  of  God? 

If  the  subject  be  duly  considered,  so  bx  from  its  appearing 
suspicious  that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  the  Christian  reli- 

S'on,  it  will  rather  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 
'  nothing  more  was  contained  in  the  New  Testament  than  we 
knew  before,  or  nothing  more  than  we  could  easily  compre- 
hend, we  might  justly  doubt  if  it  came  from  Grod,  and  whether 
it  was  not  rather  a  work  of  man's  device.     Were  there  mys^ 
teries  in  the  duties  of  Christianity,  an  objection  might  justly 
be  raised;  but  not  so  with  respect  to  the  doctrines.     That 
there  will  be  some,  things  respecting  the  nature  and  govern- 
ment of  God  which  are  not  fully  revealed — some  things  whidi 
are  merely  hinted  at  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  other 
parts  of  divine  truth — and  some  things  which  are  just  men- 
tioned but  not  explained,  because  they  exceed  the  grasp  of  the 
human  understanding — it  is  natural  for  us  to  expect;  and  what 
just  ground  is  there  of  complaint  ?     In  a  word,  if,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity, 
there  are  many  things  confessedly  mysterious,  is  it  not  more 
than  probable  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  a  revelation  of  his 
will,  where  the  subject  is  equally  vast,  and  in  some  respects  far 
more  comprehensive?  Without  mysteries,  the  gospel  would  not 
be  like  the  works  of  God. 


SECTION  XIII. 

Objection,  **  Wlicn  wc  survey  the  form  and  mode  of  Composition  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  cannot  conceive  that  they  were  writ- 
ten by  divine  Inspiration." 

Thk  New  Testament  is  undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable  bode. 
Men  who  never  studied  lan^age  or  composition,  wrote  it  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  Illiterate  Jews  drew  it  up  in  Greek,  whidi 
was  the  most  common  medium  of  intercourse  in  the  civilized 
world  at  that  time;  the  idiom  of  consequence  is  oriental,  the 
words  are  from  Greece;  it  may  be  said  that  they  thought  in 
Hebrew,  aud  wrote  in  Greek.     Its  contents  have  been  sdready 
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considered;  and  the  world  is  challenged  to  produce  a  book  on 
subjects  equally  important,  and  at  the  same  time  so  instructive 
andi  satisfactory.  The  method  is  more  loose  than  suits  a  mo- 
dem taste;  but  it  is  just  what  we  should  look  for  from  such 
men,  and  in  such  an  age.  As  to  the  style,  it  is  what  it  might 
be  expected  that  men  in  their  circumstances  and  with  their 
views  would  employ.  Excepting  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  the  simplest  book  that  ever  was  written. — None  make  so 
ridiculous  a  figure  as  illiterate  men  when  they  wish  to  write 
fine  language.  The  evangelists  and  apostles  make  no  such 
attempt;  they  are  above  it;  they  are  never  at  pains  to  stop  for 
a  word,  but  take  just  such  as  occur;  every  one  must  see  that 
they  are  mindine  thins^  and  not  words.  According  to  the 
taste  of  their  nation  and  age,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  figurative 
language,  and  much  allegory,  and  frequent  allusions  to  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  But  notwithstanding  these  peculi- 
arities, their  manner  of  representation  is  so  luminous  as  to  be 
altogether  unequalled.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  mental  exertions,  whether 
from  his  youth,  or  want  of  practice,  or  weakness  of  capacity, 
will  understand  more  of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
than  of  any  other  book,  and  have  clearer  ideas  of  the  facts 
which  are  narrated;  he  will  likewise  have  more  distinct  con- 
ceptions, both  of  its  religious  principles  and  moral  precepts, 
than  he  could  derive  from  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers,  were  even  the  same  truths  contained  in  them. 

It  is  not  difiScult  to  raise  objections  against  the  form  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  they  may  at  first  sight  appear  plausible; 
but  the  more  they  are  considered,  the  less  weight  thev  will  be 
found  to  have.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  taste  with  respect 
to  the  composition  of  a  book  between  people  in  the  eastern  and 
the  western  parts  of  the  world:  besides  this,  almost  every  nation 
has  its  distinguishing  taste.  When  God  grants  a  written  re- 
velation of  his  will.  It  cannot  suit  even  so  much  as  the  national 
taste  of  all  the  human  race.  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  will  leave  the  men  whom  he  is  pleased  to  employ  to  follow 
the  method  which  was  familiar  to  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
they  lived?  As  he  selected  Jews  for  this  purpose,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  oriental  manner  of  writing  distinguished  by 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  Jewish  people.  And  where  is  the  in- 
justice and  unreasonableness  of  God's  requiring  men  to  receive 
the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  the  dress  of  the  land  of  Canaan? 
If  an  eastern  prince  grant  to  any  European  nation  a  letter  of 
privileges  conveying  singular  advantages  in  commerce,  who 
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refuses  it,  and  objects  that  the  letter  is  drawn  up  in  the  out- 
landish phraseology  of  oriental  composition?  Display  the 
same  candour  here,  and  the  objection  will  no  more  be  neard. 
Is  it  wise  to  say,  "  I  cannot  think  this  book,  though  full  of 
blessings,  is  from  God ;  and  I  will  not  receive  it,  because  the 
men  who  wrote  it  had  long  beards,  and  wore  loose  garments, 
and  did  not  appear  in  a  dress  like  ours?"  As  to  what  respects 
style,  it  is  beneath  the  author  to  be  solicitous  about  orna- 
ments; God  will  not  address  us  as  a  rhetorician  would.  The 
speech  of  a  king  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  gaudy  and  labour- 
ed ;  and  the  laws  of  nations  are  not  promulgated  in  flowery 
language. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Objection.  **  How  can  we  be  certain  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written  by  the  apostles  of  Christ ;  and  if  they  were,  tliat 
they  have  not  been  interpolated  and  corrupted  since." 

You  are  satisfied  that  the  Iliad  was  written  by  Homer,  the 
Eneid  by  Virgil,  the  works  of  Horace  by  that  poet,  and  the 
orations  of  Cicero  by  the  famous  Roman  orator  of  that  name. 
If  I  ask  why  do  you  believe  this,  you  say,  The  testimony  of 
all  antiquity  confirms  it.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament 
have  the  same  authority  in  their  favour.  This  additional  evi- 
dence they  have,  that  as  their  contents  are  more  important, 
and  they  professed  and  were  thought  by  multitudes  to  contain 
doctrines  essentially  necessary  to  salvation,  people  were  far  more 
interested  in  knowing  that  they  were  written  by  the  apostles 
of  Christ,  as  they  derived  thence  all  their  value.  What  is  there 
in  the  works  of  Homer  or  Virgil  which  could  provoke  so  strict 
a  scrutiny  ?  Let  it  be  seriously  considered  then,  that  whatever 
overthrows  the  New  Testament,  overthrows  all  other  ancient 
books,  and  along  with  them  all  the  evidence  of  testimony. 
Those  men  of  later  times  who  have  called  in  question  the  au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament  are  not  aware  of  the  absurdity 
of  their  conduct.  When  Hardouin  the  Jesuit,  a  very  learned 
man,  gravely  asserted  and  maintained  that  Homer,  and  V^irgil, 
and  Horfice,  and  Cicero,  and  all  the  other  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  were  written  by  cloistered  monks  in  the  middle  ages, 
there  was  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  gross  absurdity  of  the  thing, 
that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  universal  laugh  of  the  literary 
world ;  and  that  was  confutation  enough.    The  same  treatment 
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18  justly  due  to  those  who  assert  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  by  other  men  than  the  fmostles  of  Christ;  for  it  is  a 
thousand  times  easier  to  forge  sued  writings  as  those  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  than  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

That  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  been 
interpolated,  nor  corrupted,  nor  have  come  down  to  us  in  a 
different  state  from  that  in  which  they  left  the  hands  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles,  we  have  the  best  reasons  to  conclude. 
It  wul  be  readily  granted  that  from  the  haste  or  ignorance  of 
transcribers  there  may  be  the  mistake  of  a  name,  a  date,  a  place, 
or  a  particular  word,  lliis  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  an- 
cient books  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  errors  of  the  press,  as  they  may  be 
called,  we  think  the  purity  of  the  classics  sufficient  to  warrant 
us  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  interpolated  nor  corrupted, 
but  are  still  the  same  as  when  they  were  first  composed.  In- 
ternal evidence  has  great  weight.  The  beauty  of  composition 
in  general,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  each  writer,  convince  the 
critic  that  the  work  is  genuine,  and  all  of  a  piece;  it  has  the  seal 
of  the  author's  mind  stamped  upon  it.  Such  a  peculiarity  of 
manner  have  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  to  imitate  them 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  man.  Some  treatises  were  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  Christianity  ascribed  to  them,  of  which  a  few 
fra^ents  remain;  but  he  who  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  their 
writings,  if  he  will  compare  with  the  New  Testament  the 
works,  which  were  falsely  attributed  to  them,  will  find  the  dif- 
ference in  every  respect  as  great  as  a  classical  scholar  will,  be- 
tween the  orations  of  Cicero  and  Pagninus's  Latin  version  of 
the  Scripture.  The  homogeneity  of  the  New  Testament  (if 
the  word  may  be  permitted)  furnishes  the  strongest  proof  that 
it  was  composed  by  men  of  the  same  spirit  and  of  the  same 
wisdom,  and  that  there  is  no  foreign  mixture. 

If,  besides  this,  we  consider  the  veneration  which  the  primi- 
tive Christians  had  for  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  nothing 
can  be  more  unlikely  than  they  should  have  a  desire  to  alter 
them.  ITieir  veneration  was  a  sufficient  security  for  their  fi- 
delity. But  if  any  of  them  had  entertained  a  wish  to  alter 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  them  to  succeed.  Copies  were  speedily  multiplied, 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  Christians  in  all  the  churches;  they 
were  translated  early  into  the  different  languages  spoken  by 
the  several  nations  among  which  the  gospel  was  planted:  pious 
men  in  their  religious  treatises  quoted  passages  from  them; 
sects  and  parties  soon  arose,  and  heretics  erred  from  the  truth; 
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but  all  received  the  same  sacred  books;  and  they  became  a 
check  upon  each  other,  and  rendered  corruptions  and  interpo- 
lations impossible.  Every  succeeding  age  increased  the  dm- 
culty ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  different  ancient  manusciipts 
and  copies  at  the  present  time,  does  not  affect  a  single  doctrme 
of  Christianity  or  a  single  duty.* 

In  fixing  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  from 
those  of  oUier  men,  the  ancient  Christians  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  caution;  and  who  would  not  approve  of  caution  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance?  If  a  person  was  receiving  h 
sum  of  money  for  you,  would  you  not  commend  the  attention 
which  carefully  examined  every  piece  ?  Such  cautious  scru- 
tiny was  here  employed;  and  no  book  was  admitted  into  the 
volume  till  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  of  divine  authority, 
or,  in  other  words,  was  written  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
of  Christ.  Such  as  were  not  written  by  them  (and  it  could  be 
known  by  investigation),  were  rejected ;  such  as  were  doubtful 
they  hesitated  about,  and  waited  till  their  doubts  were  removed; 

*  The  corruption  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  con- 
ceived by  some  to  be  an  easy  and  a  probable  thing.  But  if  the  subject 
be  duly  considered,  the  immense  difficulty  of  it  will  be  dearly  seen.  Take, 
for  example,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  was  read  to  the  church  and 
received  as  divine.  Every  zealous  Christian  who  could,  would  have  a  copy 
of  it,  and  read  it  to  his  family.  One  would  send  a  copy  to  his  son  at  Co- 
rinth, another  to  liis  brother  at  Antioch,  aud  a  third  to  his  father  at  Alex- 
andria, who  would  all  circulate  them  among  the  Christians  in  these  cities, 
and  send  them  to  their  friends  in  other  countries.  It  would  thus  in  a  sliort 
time  be  in  the  possession  of  thousands. 

While  the  epistle  was  multipl}ing  in  the  Christian  churches,  it  would 
also  be  translated  into  different  languages.  A  Latin  copy  would  almost 
immediately  appear ;  and  it  would  soon  be  rendered  into  some  of  the  East- 
ern tongues. 

These  things  would  all  be  done  by  persons  who  held  both  the  book  and 
the  writer  in  the  highest  veneration,  as  a  teacher  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  This  veneration  would  make  them  consider  it  a  crime  to  alter  his 
sentiments  or  language ;  and  produce  the  most  anxious  care  to  retain  every 
iota  of  the  apostle's  writing,  and  to  preserve  the  epistle  in  its  original 
purity. 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  authenticity,  let  it  be  considered  that  the 
epistle  was  received  in  the  public  worship  of  the  churches,  and  was  trea- 
sured up  in  the  memory  of  the  faithful.  It  was  quoted  by  Christian 
writers  in  their  treatises  of  devotion ;  it  was  used  by  the  orthodox  as  evi- 
dence in  their  controversies  with  heretics,  and  heretics  used  it  in  their 
own  defence ;  it  was  also  made  the  text  for  commentaries  by  learned  men 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  These  all  professed  to  venerate 
the  book.  How  difficult  then  roust  it  have  been,  nay  impossible,  without 
immediate  detection,  to  corrupt  or  interpolate  the  sacred  writings. 
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and  such  as  were  known  to  be  written  by  the  apostles  they  im- 
mediately received.  If  these  very  brief  hints  be  duly  weighed, 
and  especially  if  the  objectors  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider 
the  subject  more  fully,  they  will  find  a  mass  of  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  authenticity,  purity,  and  divine  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  before  had  no 
idea. 


SECTION  XV. 

Objection,  *'  Many  of  the  advocates  for  the  religion  of  Jesus  inveigh  bit- 
terly against  Philosophy,  because  they  know  that  Christianity  cannot 
bear  the  strict  scnitiny  of  her  penetrating  eye.'* 

That  a  ereat  outcry  has  of  late  been  raised  by  some  persons 
against  pnilosophy,  and  that  men  have  been  taught  to  regard 
it  as  the  most  hideous  monster  ever  seen  on  earth,  and  en- 
treated or  commanded  to  bring  swords  and  spears,  and  unite 
for  its  destruction,  is  but  too  true.  Let  it  cover  them,  for  it 
ought,  with  merited  disgrace;  for  there  is  either  a  lack  of  wis- 
dom, or  else,  instead  of  the  advancement  of  religion,  they  have 
some  worldly  interest  in  view:  but  let  it  not  be  charged  to -the 
account  of  the  gospel,  and  interpreted  to  its  dishonour.  Chris- 
tianity  blushes  while  she  hears  such  advocates  pleading  her 
cause;  and  turns  away  from  them  with  disgust,  lamenting  that 
those  who  call  themselves  her  children  have  not  imbioed  a 
larger  measure  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Philosophy,  true  philosophy  (for  there  is  false  philosophy 
as  well  as  false  religion,  and  the  New  Testament  condemns 
both),  is  highly  valuable;  it  is  in  all  its  branches  exceedingly 
useful;  and  it  has  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Every  en- 
lifi^htened  Christian  acknowledges  this,  and  is  desirous  that 
philosophy  may  rapidly  proceed  in  improving  every  part  of  her 
extensive  syst€m,  and  that  all  her  discoveries  may  be  more  ex- 
tensively known.  Moses  of  old  wished  that  all  the  people  of 
Israel  were  prophets;  the  disciple  of  Jesus  wishes  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  philosophers.  If  we  except 
bloated  pride,  nothing  is  more  opposite  br  more  hostile  to 
Christianity  than  brutish  ignorance;  sound  knowledge,  espe- 
cially of  pnilosophy,  as  it  improves  the  menial*  powers,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  study  and  reception  of  the  gospel. 

Some,  or  shall  I  say,  many,  of  late  who  call  themselves 
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philosophers,  have  rejected  the  gospel,  and  have  said  that  phi- 
losophy taught  them  to  reject  it;  but  true  philosophy  was  no 
more  the  cause  of  rejection,  than  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  dark- 
ness. As  it  is  not  every  one  who  lays  claim  to  wisdom  that  is 
wise,  nor  every  one  who  boasts  of  his  intqprity  that  is  upright; 
so  it  is  not  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  philosopher,  that 
has  attained  to  true  philosophy.  Should  a  person  have  even 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  its  speculative  truths,  yet 
if  he  has  not  the  heart  of  a  philosopher,  he  wants  the  principal 

Eart.  If  Christianity  be  rejected  by  him,  it  is  not  to  its  dis- 
onour. 
Did  the  limits  of  this  essay  permit^  it  could  be  shown,  that 
philosophy  contains  no  principles  which  are  hostile  to  Christi- 
anity. When  viewed  in  its  full  extent,  and  embracing  every 
object  of  pursuit,  the  study  of  mind,  of  morals,  and  of  natun>, 
Christianity  does  not  perceive  an  enemy,  but  an  humble  ally, 
whose  exertions  are  not  injurious,  but  favourable  to  her  cause. 
Those  who  have  leisure,  are  earnestly  entreated  to  study  phi- 
losophy with  wisdom,  and  to  read  the  New  Testament  with  a 
pure  unbiassed  mind;  the  gospel  is  not  afraid  of  the  result. 
But  how  few  can  find  time  for  so  laborious  researdi  I  There  is, 
however,  a  more  compendious  method  which  they  may  pursue, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction  on  the  sub- 
ject. Let  example  have  its  due  weight.  No  one  will  deny 
Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  Leibnitz,  Pascal,  and  St  Pierre, 
to  have  been  philosophers.  They  were  Christians  too;  and 
may  not  their  belief  of  its  truth,  and  reception  of  its  principles, 
be  considered  as  no  mean  argument,  that  philosophy  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  gospel ;  but,  as  its  handmaid,  conducts  the 
philosopher  to  Jesus,  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  leam  heavenly  wis- 
dom? 

These  are  some  of  the  most  common  and  most  weighty  ob- 
jections against  the  gospel.  That  there  is  not  the  force  in 
them  whicn  deists  fondly  suppose,  the  answers  given  will  show. 
Many  others  might  have  been  mentioned;  for  the  apostles  are 
not  like  artful  men  conscious  of  fraud,  who,  when  they  see  that 
an  objection  may  be  started,  are  at  pains  to  obviate  it;  but  they 
go  straight  forward,  and  deliver  the  most  revolting  principles, 
and  record  the  most  extraordinary  actions  and  events,  without 
comment  or  apology,  and  leave  their  books  to  the  free  exami- 
nation of  mankind. 

The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  like  the  works  of 
creation  and  providence;  they  carry  their  evidence  along  with 
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them;  but  they  furnish  matter  for . abundance  of  objections. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  and 
Libya?  What  good  end  can  be  answered  by  the  pestilential 
winds  which  blow  certain  death  over  them  to  the  unwary  tra- 
veller? What  benefit  did  devouring  earthquakes  ever  convey 
to  the  human  race?  What  wisdom  or  goodness  can  you  point 
out  in  any  of  these?  Though  I  shomd  be  utterly  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer,  you  arc  yourselves  convinced  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  universe  was  created  by  a  Being  infinitely 
wise  and  infinitely  good.  In  the  government  of  the  world, 
how  many  events  occur  concerning  which  Diagoras  would  say, 
'^  If  there  were  a  righteous  governor  who  superintends  all  the 
affairs  of  men,  would  he  ever  allow  such  acts  of  horrid  wicked- 
ness, as  shameless  falsehood,  and  robbery,  and  perjury,  at  the 
very  altar  of  Deity,  to  take  place,  or  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
unrevenged?  But  you  justly  conceive,  notwithstanding  these 
objections  and  difficulties,  tnat  ^^  verily  there  is  a  God  who 
judgeth  in  the  earth." 

Let  the  same  rule  be  observed  respecting  the  gospel,  and 
the  Christian  asks  no  more.  There  are  difficulties,  you  say, 
in  some  parts  of  the  system,  which  you  cannot  solve;  and  they 
-seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  goodness  of 
the  Deity.  Were  this  really  the  case,  you  perceive  that,  in 
arguing  from  analog,  it  is  no  proof  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  not  from  God.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  creation 
and  providence,  evidence  compels  us  to  acknowledge  God  as 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  gospel  have  evidence  for  its  support  equal  to  the  former 
acknowledged  works  of  God,  the  difficulties  which  occur  by 
no  means  snake  its  credit.  But  the  objections  against  it  are  far 
from  being  so  strong,  and  so  difficult  to  be  solved;  and  much 
more  satisfactory  answers  may  be  given,  than  to  these  against 
creation  and  providence;  while  the  evidence,  which  must  firom 
the  nature  of  the  subject  be  of  a  widely  different  kind,  is  so 
diversified,  comprehensive,  and  full,  that  no  humble  inquirer 
will  have  reason  to  say,  ^'  God  has  required  me  to  believe, 
without  giving  sufficient  proof  that  the  gospel  is  a  revelation 
from  heaven." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SENTIMENTS  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  DBI8TS  BRIEFLY  CONSIDERED. 

Hitherto  the  deist  has  been  the  assailant;  and  has  taken  up 
his  station  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
He  has  demanded  a  sight  of  the  Redeemer's  title  to  the  exten- 
sive dominions  which  he  calls  his  own,  and  to  the  subjectioa 
of  the  millions  over  whom  he  reigns,  and  it  has  been  shown 
him  without  hesitation.  He  has  brought  forward  his  objec- 
tions, and  answers  have  been  given.  The  Christian  w^ill  now 
advance  into  the  territories  of  deism,  and  make  the  attack  in 
his  turn,  not,  however,  with  carnal  weapons,  but  with  those 
spiritual  arms  which  have  been  in  every  age  ^'  mighty  through 
God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  casting  down  ima- 

Einations,  and  every  hig^h  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
nowledge  of  God,  ana  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ." — 2  Cor.  x. .  He  wishes  the  deist 
to  gird  on  his  armour  and  defend  himself  like  a  man.  Truth 
is  the  object  for  which  the  Christian  contends;  truth  which 
will  direct  men  how  to  serve  God,  and  to  walk  in  the  path  to 
eternal  felicity.  If  the  deist  be  acting  with  consistency,  he  pre- 
fers his  own  system,  because  it  possesses  greater  advantages  in 
both  these  respects;  and  teaches  more  clearly  and  fully  the  way 
to  please  God,  and  to  be  happy.  But  if,  while  he  rejects  and 
opposes  Christianity,  he  is  contented  with  a  religion  which 
leaves  him  entirely  in  the  dark  respecting  the  most  important 
concerns  of  man,  his  conduct  will  not  endure  the  scrutiny  of 
penetrating  and  impartial  reason.  But  let  the  matter  be  sub- 
jected to  a  fair  trial. 

SECTION  I. 

Deists  do  not  examine  Christianity  with  the  Spirit  of  Men 

who  are  searching  after  Truth, 

When  men  are  disputing  about  trifles,  levity  may  be  pardon- 
able; but  when  the  subject  of  discussion  is  of  infinite  import- 
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ance,  a  erave  and  serious  frame  of  mind  is  highly  becominfi^, 
and  absolutely  necessary.  The  want  of  it  is  a  hideous  blemish. 
No  subjects  were  ever  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  hu- 
man mind  half  so  important  as  those  of  the  New  Testament : 
namely,  the  natiu^  of  God,  his  government,  our  duty  to  him, 
and  the  eternal  state  of  man  in  happiness  or  in  misery.  These 
are  things  so  vast  and  so  weighty,  that  we  may  justly  say  the 
man  is  not  in  earnest  in  his  inqmries  who  treats  them  with  le- 
vity. 

But  is  not  this  the  way  in  which  Christianity  has  been  al- 
most always  treated  by  deists?  How  few  exceptions  can  be 
named  I  instead  of  that  honesty  of  disposition  wnich  examines 
with  candour,  which  weighs  evidence  with  impartiality,  and 
which  appreciates  with  fairness  the  discoveries  which  the  gos- 
pel has  made,  and  its  numerous  additions  to  the  limits  of  hu- 
man knowledge  on  religious  subjects,  how  is  it  that  we  seldom 
discover  aught  but  a  mmd  full  of  levity  or  spleen?  They  hold 
up  Christianity  to  ridicule,  and  treat  it  with  contempt.  They 
aim  at  displaying  ill-natured  wit;  and  bitter  sarcasms  issue 
from  their  hearts  on  every  occasion.  They  carp  at  every  trifle 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  take  exception;  they  try  to  find  fault 
with  every  thing;  false  allegations  are  frequently  made;  in  all 
their  discussions  there  is  an  evident  hatred  of  the  gospel,  which 
they  cannot  repress:  the  purity  of  its  precepts  seems  to  give 
peculiar  offence. 

There  is  another  thing  which  still  more  strongly  inclines  me 
to  think  that  deists  are  not  in  earnest.  They  are  not  at  pains 
to  instruct  their  votaries  in  the  religious  and  moral  principles 
of  their  system.  They  discover  zeal  enough  to  araw  men 
away  from  the  gospel;  but  they  can  consider  this  as  nothing 
more  than  the  rooting  out  of  &lse  principles  from  the  heart. 
The  main  object  yet  remains,  namely,  the  implanting  of  good 
ones.  But  what  ardour  does  the  deist  discover  here  ?  What 
convert  can  bear  witness  to  your  serious  assiduity  in  instruct- 
ing Um  in  the  principles  of  natural  religion?  Which  of  your 
disciples  can  say,  that  ypu  have  repeatedly  and  affectionately 
esdiorted  him  to  a  more  pious,  benevolent,  and  virtuous  lifo 
than  he  led  before  ?  Men  who  neglect  these  thin^,  whatever 
they  may  pretend,  are  not  iii  earnest  in  zeal  for  their  system, 
and  in  their  search  for  true  religion. 

When  I  observe  this  to  be  the  common  spirit  of  the  adver- 
saries of  the  gospel,  I  cease  to  wonder  at  their  rejection  of  it. 
Whatever  you  may  say  to  the  contrary,  you  are  not  in  quest  of 
truth.     You  appear  to  be  afraid  of  it,  and  to  dislike  it,  and  to 
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have  a  wish  to  be  free  from  its  restraints.  Your  minds  are  ia 
such  a  frame,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  you  will  ever  be  able 
to  arrive  at  truth.  Christianity,  6t>m  your  rejection,  suffere 
no  stain;  it  rather  acquires  an  additional  evidence  of  its  divioe 
origin. 


SECTION  11.  .     . . 

Deists  do  not  seem^  even  tvith  re^^ect  to  their' ouffk^  System  (/ 
Religion^  to  be  in  earnest^  either  as  to  the  Pruftice  or  Prth 
pagcUion  of  it. 

In  every  country  the  mass  of  the  people  profess  that  religion 
which  is  established,  whatever  it  may  be.  Where  Christianity 
is  established  they  call  themselves  Christians.  But  we  are 
not  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  they  believe  its  principles,  or 
study  to  regulate  their  lives  by  its  precepts.  Xfeey  are  no 
more  Christians  on  that  account,  than  they  are  philosophers, 
because  philosophy  is  cultivated  and  understobd'by  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  the  country  where  they  dwell.  The 
argument  for  or  against  Christianity  from  the  lives  of  its 
professors,  is  not  to  be  taken  from  such  people,  but  from 
those  who  declare  themselves  to  be  Christians  frt>m  convic- 
tion, and  who  endeavour  to  act  according  to  its  dictates. 
While  this  reasonable  request  is  made  for  Christianity,  deists 
have  a  right  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner :  and  those  only 
to  be  considered  as  deists,  who  profess  to  be  so  from  convic- 
tion. But,  with  this  limitation,  are  not  deists  chargeable  with 
neglecting  both  the  practice  and  the  propagation  of  their  re- 
ligion ? 

There  have  been  deists  in  France  and  in  England  for 
nearly^  a  century  and  a  half;  and  full  time  has  been  given  for 
the  display  of  its  influence  in  the  lives  of  its  votaries.  Natu- 
ral religion  enjoins  the  exercise  of  virtue;  and  it  calls  its  dis- 
ciples to  pray  to,  and  to  praise  the  Deity,  both  in  private  and 
in  public.  Christianity  commands  the  same  things,  but  iu  a 
far  wider  extent,  and  with  additional  considerations  and  in- 
structions. Those  who  make  any  credible  pretensions  to  a 
belief  of  the  gospel  have  their  individual  and  domestic  devo- 
tions, and  their  assemblies  for  public  worship.  Whether  deists 
worship  God  in  secret,  and  with  their  families,  must  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  their  conscience.  But  concerning  their  pub- 
lic worship,  we  are  able  to  form  a  more  accurate  judgment. 
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With  one  solitary  exception  of  very  short  duration,*  it  is  not 
known  that  there  has  been  a  worshiping  society  of  deists  in 
England ;  the  most  learned  and  zealous  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  to  any  outward  acknowledgment  of  the  Deity,  have 
lived  as  atheists  in  the  world,  t  What  is  called  natural  religion, 
affords  many  noble  topics  of  pious  conversation.  Can  tnose 
who  have  associated  with  deists,  or  can  deists  themselves, 
testify,  that  it  is  their  practice  to  speak  of  the  Deity  with  de- 
vout veneration,  and  to  recommend  to  others  his  worship,  and 
the  practice  of  every  virtue  ?  Is  it  the  want  of  virtue  in  the 
world,  and  the  inefficacy  of  Christianity  to  produce  it,  that 
they  assign  as  reasons  ror  preferring  natural  religion  ?  Do 
not  their  writings  discover  that  this  is  not  the  case;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  its  precepts  are  too  strict,  and  the  licence  it 

S'ves  to  indulgence  of  appetites  and  passions  too  small  ?  If 
ese  things  be  considered,  is  there  not  great  reason  to  fear 
that  many  persons  quit  Christianity,  and  take  refuge  in  deism, 
that  they  may  be  freed  from  the  restraints  of  the  gospel,  and 
have  the  pleasure  to  sin  by  a  system  ?  t 

*  About  forty  years  ago,  a  teacher  of  Christianity  who  embraced  deism, 
set  up  the  worship  of  God  in  a  chapel  in  London,  and  officiated  as  the 
priest  of  nature.  But  the  deists  soon  grew  tired  of  worshipping  God ;  and 
long  before  a  lustrum  had  revolved,  the  chapel  was  shut  up. 

t  The  old  English  deists,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  and  a  few  others,  acted  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  Christians  had 
pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct  in  respect  to  deism,  as  the^  did  in  re- 
spect to  Christianity,  I  would  say,  **they  were  mean,  canting,  hypocriti- 
cal men."  They  wanted  honesty.  Instead  of  professing  their  real  senti- 
ments, they  called  themselves  Christians,  while  they  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  discredit  the  gospel.  If  their  principles  exposed  them  to 
sufferings,  why  did  they  not  manfully  endure  them  ?  Christians  have 
always  done  so.  Besides,  tlioy  stood  forth  in  many  instances  as  the  ad- 
vocates of  immorality  and  vice,  and  laughed  at  every  thing  serious  and 
devout.  That  portion  of  the  French  deists  who  call  themselves  Theophi- 
lanthropists  appears  a  very  superior  class  of  men  to  both  the  old  French 
and  English  deists.  They  frankly  avow  their  principles.  **  We  are  (say 
they)  the  votaries  of  natural  religion."  They  compose  liturgies ;  they  meet 
for  public  worship ;  they  offer  praise  and  prayers ;  they  have  discourses 
on  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  duties  of  man.  [The  praise  here  given  to 
the  Theophilanthropists  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  due.  The  duration  of 
their  worship  was  nearly  as  short-lived  as  that  of  the  English  infidels.] 
A  deist  who  is  seeking  in  earnest  how  to  please  God,  and  enjoy  his  favour, 
is  on  the  road  to  Christianity :  **  Every  one  who  hath  heard  and  learned 
of  the  Father  cometh  unto  Christ,"  and  will  thankfully  take  refuge  under 
the  shadow  of  the  gospel. 

X  This  representation  is  mournfully  confirmed  by  the  zeal  discovered 
not  many  years  ago  by  some  infidels  in  France,  to  blot  out  a  future  state 
of  exigence  firom  the  mind.  "  That  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,"  was  a 
favourite  nuoim;  and  it  was  publicly  affixed  on  the  gates  of  some  of  the 
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Nor  has  more  attention  been  paid  by  deists  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  religion.  When  a  man  holds  principles  which  he 
thinks  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  it  h  his  duty  to  diffuse  them  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  Whether  he  be  Christian,  Mahommedan,  d^st, 
or  heathen,  the  obligation  is  the  same.  There  have  been  deists 
in  Christendom  for  a  long  time  past.  Some  of  them  were  men 
of  learning,  of  influence,  and  of  authority.  That  they  have 
shown  a  zeal  to  convert  some  Christians  to  their  way,  is  tme; 
but  if  it  stop  here,  what  judgment  shall  we  form  of  its  purity? 
Christians  are  taught  to  adore  and  worship  God,  and  to  pnc- 
tise  every  virtue.  By  such  conversions  little  is  gained  to  the 
cause  of  real  goodness;  not  a  new  motive  is  added  to  amend 
their  character.  Whether  deists  are  at  pains,  by  means  of  ele- 
mentary books,  to  instruct  their  fBunilies  in  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  and  to  press  the  observance  of  its  precepts 
by  the  motives  it  suggests,  must  be  left  to  their  own  minds  to 
determine. 

But  there  are  two  ways  in  which  true  zeal  would  natundly 
display  itself,  in  neither  of  which,  however,  does  it  appear.  In 
France  and  England  there  is  a  great  number  of  vicious  immo- 
ral persons  who  act  contrary  to  reason,  and  discover,  by  their 
habitual  behaviour,  an  utter  contempt  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Who  ever  heard  of  deists  using  their  endeavours  to  bring  th<se 
sinners  to  repentance,  and  reclaim  them  from  their  vicious 
courses?  There  is  another  class  of  men  who  have  long  been 
calling  for  the  benevolent  aid  of  the  deist's  zeal.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  globe  is  filled  with  heathen  idolaters,  whose 
religion  they  must  consider  as  dishonourable  to  the  Deity,  and 
debasing  to  themselves.  Deism  they  regard  as  the  best  reli- 
gion, the  most  pleasing  to  God,  and  the  most  safe  and  happy 
K>r  man.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  mission  of  deists  to  teach 
the  blinded  votaries  of  pagan  idolatry  the  knowledge  of  tho 
true  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world?  It  does 
not  appear  from  their  writings,  that  such  a  thought  ever  en- 
tered a  deist's  mind.  So  general  a  want  of  zeal  in  these  re- 
si^ects  is  very  remarkable.  Does  it  not  lead  to  a  suspicion,  that 
there  is  something  amiss  in  the  system,  or  in  the  men  who 
hold  it;  that  either  it  does  not  communicate  a  spirit  of  love,  or 

repositories  of  the  dead.  What  the  motive  of  these  men  was  for  reject- 
ing the  Scripture,  is  but  too  evident ;  they  disliked  the  purity  and  tho 
punishments  of  the  gospel.  It  is  harsh  to  say,  that  the  reason  why  sucli 
persons  wished  to  die  like  a  dog,  was  because  they  wi&licd  to  lire  like  a 
dog? 
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'that  they  do  not  feel  it;  or  that  both  may  be  combined  as  a 
cause? 

SECTION  III. 

Mow  little  the  Eriemies  of  Christianity  have  been  able  to  say 

against  it,  merits  notice. 

Since  the  day  that  Jesus  Christ  began  to  preach,  the  gospel 
has  been  violently  opposed;  and  the  opposers  have  sought  to 
justify  themselves  in  meir  rejection  of  it.  The  Jews  did  every 
fthine^  that  men  could,  to  discover  its  falsehood;  for  their  all  de- 
penited  on  the  discovery.  But  what  did  they  produce  which 
merits  notice  ?  Nor  were  the  heathens  less  zealous  on  the  same 
tide.  Rulers,  priests,  and  philosophers,  had  each  their  peculiar 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  gospel;  and  when  the  interests  of  a 
body  of  men  are  at  stake,  even  in  the  rudest  age,  talents  have 
never  been  wanting  to  support  their  cause.  But  were  they 
more  successful  than  the  Jews?  If  the  writings  of  some  be 
lost,  the  substance  of  others  remains;  but  they  exhibit  nothing 
formidable  or  subversive  of  its  truth.  From  the  earliest  ad- 
versaries we  may  expect  the  strongest  arguments  against  it,  as 
their  means  of  refutation  were  more  easy.  But  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  same  ground  with  adversaries  of  the  last  century,  Cel- 
sus,  one  of  the  first  writers  against  Christianity,  allows  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  did  reaUy  perform  the  miracles  to  which 
they  laid  claim.  A  few  ages  afterwards,  when  the  Jews  com- 
posed their  Talmuds,  would  they  not  put  into  them  whatever 
oould  fortify  their  nation  against  the  gospel ;  but  what  do  they 
contain  that  can  confute  it?  It  is  not  without  triumph  that 
the  Christian  must  view  the  feeble  darts  both  of  the  ancient 
Jews  and  heathens. 

In  modem  times  the  adversaries  of  Christianity*  have  as- 
♦  • 

•  Volney,  a  French  infidel  writer,  denies  that  there  ever  was  such  .1 
person  as  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  understand  the  nature  of  moral  evi- 
dence, and  the  very  fiill  measure  of  it  for  the  existence  of  Christ,  must 
acknowledge,  that  among  all  the  hold  and  daring  things  that  were  ever 
0]idken  by  any  of  the  sons  of  men,  Volney's  sentiment,  for  groundlessness 
uid  presumption,  stands  alone.  If  he  does  not  mean  to  sport  with  his 
brethren,  and  try  how  far  their  credulity  will  go,  but  is  really  in  earnest 
in  his  assertion t  1  shall  be  supported  by  every  reader  of  a  sober  mind  in 
averring  that  Bedlam  is  a  habitation  for  people  who  have  a  hundred  times 
more  reason ;  and  that  his  mania  is  both  so  peculiar  and  so  inveterate, 
that  no  place  has  yet  been  erected  fit  for  the  abode  of  an  unhappy  man, 
who,  to  such  a  total  derangement,  adds  a  whole  chaos  of  absurdity. 
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sumed  a  bolder  attitude.  Their  elder  brethren,  who  li?ed 
near  the  Christian  aera,  had  as  perfect  a  hatred  of  the  ^06pd: 
some  of  them  were  high  in  rank  and  office;  and  the  civil  au- 
thority with  which  they  were  vested,  enabled  them  the  better 
to  discover  the  truth ;  but,  after  all,  they  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Of  late,  their  successors  deny  them,  with  a  hifi^h  tone  of  assur- 
ance. Some  have  professed  to  demonstrate  that  miracles  are 
impossible;  others  have  attempted  to  expose  the  futility  or 
falsehood  of  particular  passages;  multitudes  have  searched  ftr 
contradictions,  objections,  and  difficulties  in  the  Scriptuiei; 
and  they  have  plentifully  bestrewed  their  compositions  with 
ridicule  and  sarcasm.  Some  of  these  adversanes  are  men  of 
talents  and  learning;  while  others  possess  neither,  and  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  a  hatred  of  the  gospel.  But 
what  have  all  these  men  been  able  to  say  against  it?  The 
Christian  who  has  read  extensively  on  the  subject,  will  be  gra- 
tified to  find  how  easily  and  satisfactorily  their  objections  nave 
been  answered;  how  wide  of  the  mark  their  bitter  arrows  have 
flown;  how  little  they  have  been  able  to  invalidate  the  mnd 
evidences  for  Christianity ;  and  how  entire  and  firm  the  build- 
ing remains,  after  all  their  efforts  to  overthrow  it.  Nor  indeed 
arc  the  obiectious  so  numerous,  as  one  ignorant  of  the  contro- 
versy might  suppose;  for  although  the  writings  of  deists  be 
greatly  multiplied,  we  find  often  little  else  but  the  objections 
made  by  former  authors,  again  presented  to  view.  Persons  who 
would  attack  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  would  be 
able  to  say  more  against  them,  and  in  a  more  forcible  way, 
than  has  been  said  agmnst  divine  revelation. 


SECTION  IV. 

From  a  Spirit  of  Opposition  to  the  Gospel^  and  in  order  to 
destroy  its  Credibility^  Deists  run  into  the  grossest  Absur- 
dities. 

When  men,  in  order  to  oppose  successfully' a  system  which 
they  dislike,  run  into  the  grossest  absurdities,  and  believe  any 
tiling,  however  improbable,  which  has  a  tendency  to  discredit 
it,  there  is  some  reason  to  conclude  that  the  system  is  true;  at 
any  rate,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
wrong.  How  prominent  is  this  feature  in  deists,  where  Chris- 
tianity is  concerned!     Many  of  them  are  men  of  much  erudi- 
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tion,  of  ^ood  sense,  and  of  sound  judgment;  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain fatuity  quocui  hoc^  which  every  reader  of  the  controversy 
must  have  observed.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  heathens  of 
Greece  and  Rome  was  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  idolatry,  su- 
perstition, impurity,  and  barbanty.  But  how  highly  do  infi- 
dels extol  it !  Gibbon,  who  ranks  among  the  Pontijices  Max^ 
imi  of  infidelity,  always  speaks  of  it  with  approbation,  and 
dElgnifies  it  with  the  title  of  ^^  the  elegant  mythology  of  the 
Greeks."  The  Koran  contains  a  profusion  of  ridiculous  cere- 
monies and  unmeaning  observances,  and  various  precepts  con- 
trary to  reason  and  goodness;  but  the  prophet  of  Mecca 
bas  won  the  good  graces  of  unbelievers;  and  the  most  civil 
things  are  said  of  Mohammed  and  his  religion.  But  why? 
He  was  an  enemy  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Modern  paganism 
likewise  finds  many  panegyrists  among  them.  The  religion 
of  Hindostan  is  well  known  to  be  a  chaos  of  idolatry,  lewdness, 
and  cruelty;  and  the  Hindoos,  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 
competent  judges,  are  among  the  most  dishonest,  lewd,  false, 
and  deceitful  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  how  highly 
have  they  been  extolled  by  deistical  writers!  If  you  give 
credit  to  the  Abbe  Raynal  and  his  coadjutors,  you  would  sup- 
pose their  religion  the  essence  of  wisdom  and  purity,  and  its 
votaries  the  patterns  of  every  virtue.  But  on  what  account 
do  they  thus  misrepresent  the  truth  ?  Christianity  will  suffer 
by  the  comparison ;  and  the  religion  of  Brahma  appear  supe- 
rior to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Tne  chronology  of  the  Scrip- 
ttires  agrees  with  the  most  authentic  ancient  histories,  with 
appearances  in  nature,  with  the  invention  of  arts  and  sciences; 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  records 
of  nations.  But  from  a  spirit  of  pride,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Hindoos,  invented  a  chronology  reaching 
back  hundreds  of  thousands,  nay  millions  of  years.  The  reign 
of  some  of  the  monarchs  lasted  for  many  thousands  of  years. 
Deists  drink  down  the  enchanted  cup  with  avidity,  and  are  in- 
toxicated with  delight.  But  how  is  it  that  sensible  men  can 
for  a  moment  give  credit  to  such  palpable  absurdities?  Be- 
cause the  credibility  of  the  gospel  will  be  hereby  ruined. 
When  a  Christian  performs  eminents  acts  of  goodness,  infidels 
intinuate  that  there  is  just  cause  to  suspect  him  of  hypocrisy. 
If  a  man  of  another  creed  do  the  same  things,  though  in  an 
inferior  degree,  he  and  his  religion  are  exalted  to  the  skies; 
and  to  hint  a  suspicion  that  he  may  be  a  hypocrite,  is  an  unpar- 
donable crime.  Because  Christianity  has  teachers  of  religion, 
all  her  ministers  are  bitterly  inveighed  against  as  ignorant  or 
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artful  priests,  destitute  of  every  wood  prinG^Ie.  Let  bad  men 
who  assume  the  office  be  covered  witn  as  heavy  a  load  of  in- 
famy as  you  please.  But  why  this  emnity  against  the  good, 
who  not  only  teach  but  practice  virtue — and  who,  along  widi 
Christianity,  illustrate  all  the  principles,  and  enforce  all  die 
precepts,  of  natural  religion,  as  extensively,  and  earnestly,  and 
constantly  as  ever  a  debt  did  ?  They  are  ministers  of  the 
ffospel,  and  that  is  crime  enough;  every  thing  connected  whk 
It,  is  an  object  of  dislike. 

The  deist  is  entreated  to  consider  the  conduct  of  his  fiithos 
and  brethren,  with  an  unbiassed  mind.  It  is  painful  to  be 
compelled  to  bring  such  heavy  charges  against  a  body  of  men; 
but  can  he  contradict  them?  Does  it  not  appear  as  if  all 
means  were  thought  lawful  against  the  Christian  religion,  and 
that  it  must  be  condemned  per  fas  et  nefiu  f  But  does  it 
not  likewise  show,  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  men 
who  will  employ  such  methods  to  obtain  their  end;  and  that 
they  seem  to  feel  a  consciousness,  that  their  cause  is  not  so 
good  as  they  would  wish  the  world  to  believe? 


SECTION  V. 

77ie  System  of  the  Deists  does  not  supply  the  Place  qf  the 
Gospel^  nor  wake  suitable  and  sufficient  Provision  jbr  the 
Happines  of  Man. 

The  gospel  clearly  conveys  to  us  the  knowledge  of  every 
thing  tnat  is  necessary  to  our  duty  and  happiness.  The  na- 
ture of  God,  the  manner  of  worshipping  him,  the  way  of  ac- 
ceptance with  him,  the  various  parts  of  duty,  the  consolations 
of  his  promises,  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment, 
are  fully  and  plainly  revealed ;  and  all  the  satisfaction  which 
it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  expect,  is  given.  These  the  deist 
rejects.  It  is  natural  then  to  conclude  that  he  has  something 
better  to  put  in  their  place;  and  that  if  he  robs  us  of  these  by 
withdrawing  our  hearts  from  the  gospel,  he  can  furnish  more 
satisfactory  discoveries  of  divine  truth,  and  more  ample  conso- 
lations. But  what  is  that  system  of  religion  which  is  to  stand 
in  the  gospel's  room  ? 

It  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  the  deist's  only  care  has 
too  often  been  to  eradicate  .the  belief  of  the  gospel  from  the 
heart;  and  when  that  object  has  been  attained,  no  pains  were 
taken  to  instil  other  principles;  but  as  if  every  thing  had  then 
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been  done,  the  person  was  left  without  any  fixed  principles  to 
dfireet  him.  This  conduct  certainly  merits  the  severest  repre- 
liension;  and  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  what  influences  such 
a  sealot,  is  not  the  love  of  truth  or  human  happiness,  but 
a  hatred  of  Christianity.  But  let  us  suppose  a  deist  disposed 
to  teach  the  whole  of  nis  system,  what  is  there  in  it  that  can 
supply  the  place  of  the  gospel?  What  assurance  can  you 
give,  O  deist,  that  God  will  hold  friendly  intercourse  with 
man?  When  I  wish  to  engage  in  worship,  I  seek  ^^  access 
through  Christ  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father."  But  how  do 
you  say  I  am  to  worship  God?  What  particular  directions 
can  you  give  me;  and  what  assurance  that  my  worship  shall 
be  favourably  received  ?  The  New  Testament  informs  me 
that  I  may  hope  for  reconciliation  with  God,  whom  I  have 
offended,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ:  but  this 
doctrine  you  reject.  How  shall  I  then  obtain  the  pardon  of 
my  sins,  and  be  admitted  into  the  friendship  of  Goo  ?  Tell 
me,  deist,  for  the  subject  is  of  the  last  importance  to  my  peace 
of  mind.  "  Repent  and  reform  your  life;  and  God  will  for- 
give you,  and  be  your  friend."  What  dependence  may  I  place 
m  your  assertions?  Besides,  how  often,  and  how  long,  and 
for  what  sins,  will  repentance  suffice?  I  am  conscious  that 
every  duty  which  I  perform  is  attended  with  imperfections; 
what  assurance  can  you  give  me  that  it  will  be  acceptable? 
I  feel  much  consolation  from  the  prospects  and  hopes  of  that 
titate  of  blessedness,  which  the  gospel  has  encouraged  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  to  look  for  after  death.  You  say  that  the  gos- 
Si\  is  an  imposture;  and  you  wish  to  cut  off  all  my  expectations, 
ut  what  do  you  put  in  its  place  ?  You  speak  also  of  a  fu- 
ture state;  but  who  ever  saw  it  ?  No  one,  according  to  your 
2 stem,  ever  came  down  from  heaven  to  reveal  it;  aU  rests  on 
e  reasoning  of  man.  But  can  man  by  reasoning  inform  me 
what  the  happiness  is,  how  long  it  will  endure,  and  whether 
il  may  not  be  lost?  The  gospel  affords  me  resignation  and 
comfort  amidst  the  sufferings  of  this  present  life,  from  the  con- 
■deradon  "  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
ftat  love  God ;  and  that  our  light  afflictions  work  out  for  us  a 
tar  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  All  these 
I  must  reject,  if  I  attend  to  you.  But  where  are  the  consola- 
tions you  can  furnish  in  their  place?  There  are  no  declarations 
of  God ;  I  must  rest  in  the  assertions  and  reasonings  of  man : 
but  will  these  suffice  ? 

In  all  these  things,  deist,  you  offer  me  nothing  beyond  con- 
jecture or  a  low  degree  of  probability.    It  may  be;  but  it  may 
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not  be.  You  can  present  nothing  like  certainty  and  aaBiiiaiioe. 
And  is  this  an  adequate  support  ?  Ls  this  sufficient  to  animite 
hope,  and  direct  the  life?  Is  it  for  this,  that  the  ChiistiaDii 
to  forsake  the  gospel,  which  is  a  ^^  lamp  to  his  feet,  andal^ 
to  liis  paths  ?"  Snail  he  bid  adieu  to  what  he  justly  aooouili 
certainty,  for  a  system  which  even  the  deist  cannot  say  na 
higher  than  perad venture?  Brief  hints  must  suffice,  wneiei 
more  extended  consideration  is  almost  necessary  to  throw  the 
full  blaze  of  light  on  the  subject;  a  subject  which  every  one 
who  rejects  Christianity  is  loudly  called  on,  for  his  own  satii- 
&ction,  to  examine  with  the  most  serious  attention. 


SECTION  VI. 

There  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  System  qf  Natural 
Religion  which  the  Deists  profess  to  hold^  is  derived  from 
the  New  Testament. 

"  A  DIVINE  revelation  is  needless,"  says  the  deist,  "  reason 
will  teach  men  all  necessary  truths;"  and  in  proof  he  refers  to 
the  system  of  natural  religion  which  he  has  drawn  up.  But  is 
there  no  ground  to  deny  your  assertion,  and  to  charge  you  with 
having  stolen  your  system  from  the  Scriptures?  What  it  con- 
tains may  in  general  be  called  the  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion; but  the  question  is,  "  Where  did  the  deist  learn  them? 
Was  it  from  reason,  or  from  Christ?"  That  it  was  not  from 
reason,  the  history  of  mankind  affords  evidence  which  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  refute. 

The  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  men  of 
the  first  talents ;  they  spent  their  days  in  study ;  they  frequently 
directed  their  attention  to  the  most  important  subjects;  and 
they  wrote  many  books.  But  show  me  their  system  of  natu- 
ral religion?  Here  and  there  a  fine  sentiment  is  to  be  found, 
but  surrounded  by  pages  of  gross  error;  each  diamond  is  hid 
under  mountains  of  rubbish;  or  shall  we  rather  say  it  sparkles 
from  a  dunghill.  One  of  the  first  modern  deists  in  England 
attempted  to  compile  a  system  out  of  all  these  just  ideas.  But 
had  he  placed  by  their  side  the  heaps  of  rubbish  frt>m  which 
they  were  extracted,  had  he  brought  forward  the  superstition, 
the  absurdity,  and  the  idolatry  with  which  they  stood  connected, 
in  the  original  authors,  it  would  have  appeared  that,  however 
beautiful  a  whole  they  might  make  in  his  hands,  the  detached 
sentiments  wxre  of  no  use  in  theirs.    The  general  system  of 
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be  wisest  of  them,  and  their  practice  too,  was  abject  supersti- 
ion  and  gross  idolatry.  Nor  nave  modern  heathens  been  more 
nooessful.  Hindostan  is  a  country  highly  civilized;  and  its 
HTC^ress  in  useful  arts  is  universally  acknowledged.  The  Brah- 
nins  are  highly  extolled  for  their  learning,  and  for  the  recon- 
lite  wisdom  which  is  contained  in  their  shasters.  China  has 
Men  still  more  loudly  celebrated  for  its  improvements  in  science 
M  well  as  in  arts,  and  for  the  superior  wisdom  of  its  institutions; 
md  it  has  had  also  its  philosophers  and  its  priests.  These  two 
M>untries  have  been  so  long  in  a  state  of  civilization  as  to  unite 
n  themselves  the  discoveries  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
Surely  then  we  may  look  for  the  purest  system  of  natural  re- 
igion  from  them.  But  instead  of  this,  the  grossest  idolatry 
reigns  in  both;  the  learned  support  it  by  their  influence;  and 
iiey  as  well  as  the  ignorant  are  the  slaves  of  the  most  abject 
ind  degrading  superstition. 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  ancient  and  modem  nations  which 
have  had  reason  for  their  guide,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
European  deists  are  so  much  superior  to  them  in  the  knowledge 
y{  natural  religion  ?  Is  it  because  deists  now  are  superior  in 
talents?  This  you  dare  not  assert.  Whence  is  it  that  reason, 
which  would  not  be  wooed  by  them,  is  so  kind  to  you?  Assign 
the  cause.  You  will  not.  It  is  no  other  than  this:  you  live 
where  the  light  of  the  gospel  shines;  and  from  it  you  have 
lerived  your  knowledge  of  natural  religion.  "  I  am  under  no 
obligation  to  the  New  Testament.  I  never  read  so  much  of 
khe  book,  as  to  be  able  to  form  any  system  from  it."  This  may 
be  true ;  but  recollect  that  all  the  religious  sentiments  which 
loat  on  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  you  associate,  and  all 
die  just  and  good  ideas  on  moral  subjects  which  you  have  re- 
oaved  from  your  very  childhood,  all  originate  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  You  are  like  a  man  in  a  cloudy  day  who  denies 
that  the  light  which  illuminates  the  path  in  which  he  walks, 
md  every  object  around,  proceeds  from  the  sun,  because  he 
does  not  see  nis  face. 


SECTION  VII. 

A  comparison  between  the  most  eminent  Deists  and  Chris* 
tiansj  as  to  their  temper  and  conduct  in  life. 

The  best  and  fairest  trial  of  the  goodness  of  principles  is  by 
their  moral  influence  on  disposition  and  conduct.    As  the  deist 
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conceives  his  religion  to  be  superior  to  Christiaiiity,  it  must  (aim 
better  men,  and  produce  lives  of  more  eminent  purity  and  good- 
ness. I  make  no  account  of  that  licentious  herd  profeHny 
deism,  who  give  a  full  swing  to  every  appetite  and  every  pasnon 
which  craves  indulgence,  and  say  their  religion  warrants  sodi 
gratifications;  every  infidel  of  character  and  honour  must,  I 
am  sure,  disown  them  as  his  brethren.  What  I  have  in  view 
is  (will  it  not  throw  light  on  the  controversy?)  to  compare  the 
lives  of  the  most  noted  deists  with  those  of  the  most  zealou 
Christians. 

In  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  John,  disciples  of  Jesus,  of  whose 
principles  and  conduct  brief  notices  are  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  there  is  an  unwearied  study  to  cultivate  humility, 
meekness,  compassion,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  beneficence,  and 
the  returning  of  good  for  evil.  There  is  a  constant  endeavour 
to  please  God,  and  to  be  devoted  to  him.  There  is  a  constant 
endeavour  to  do  good  to  men — to  all,  without  distinction  of 
country  or  religion — to  instruct  them,  to  make  them  holy,  and 
to  make  them  happy.  For  the  attainment  of  these  ends  they 
submit  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  sufferings,  and  to  death. 

Bring  forward  into  the  field  of  comparison  the  most  famous 
votaries  of  deism.  Celsus,  and  Porphyry ;  or  men  better  known, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  D' Alembert,  Hume  and  Gibbon. 
Do  they  display  such  sanctity  of  character,  such  purity  of  heart, 
such  a  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Bein*^,  such  disinterested 
and  ardent  love  to  men,  and  such  sacrifices  of  their  own  safety 
and  comfort  for  the  happiness  of  others  ?  Two  of  these  chie» 
in  the  camp  of  deism.  Gibbon  and  Rousseau,  have  written 
their  own  memoirs;  let  them  be  comjKired  with  the  lives  of 
Peter  and  John.  Every  Christian  may  triumph  at  the  result, 
and  every  deist  blush.  In  the  brilliant  memoirs  of  the  eloquent 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he 
must  be  a  quicksighted  reader  who  can  perceive  a  noble  or 
dignified  sentiment,  or  a  disinterested  or  benevolent  principle 
of  conduct  from  beginning  to  end.  Self  is  the  idol  to  whom  a 
constant  adoration  is  paid.  How  different  from  the  tenor  of  this 
man's  thoughts,  affections,  and  dispositions,  are  those  of  Paul 
of  Tarsus!  "  For  me,"  says  he,  "  to  live  is  Christ.  No  man 
liveth  to  himself;  but  whether  we  live,  we  live  to  the  Lord. 
Herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence both  towards  God  and  towards  man.  I  endure  all  things 
for  the  elect's  sake."  From  the  confessions  of  Rousseau,  we 
find  that  his  life  was  polluted  with  vices,  and  his  heart  defiled 
with  the  indulgence  of  evil  passions  to  an  extreme  degree.   Will 
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his  temper  and  conduct  bear  a  comparison  with  the  apostle  John, 
who  practised  the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  and  whose  doc- 
trine is,  "  He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer" — "  God 
is  love;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him" — "  Hereby  we  know  that  we  are  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren?" 


SECTION  VIII. 

TTie  most  eminent  Deists  and  Christicms  compared^  as  to  their 
Views  and  Hopes  at  the  approach  of  Death. 

Whether  principles  be  good  and  efficacious  or  not,  will  be  best 
discovered  in  the  season  of  distress ;  and  the  more  bitter  the 
distress,  the  brighter  will  the  discovery  be.  For  bitterness,  no 
season  can  be  compared  to  that  in  which  man  perceives  the 
near  approach  of  aeath.  He  deserves  not  the  name  of  a  phi- 
losopher, he  argues  and  feels  not  as  a  man  of  reason,  who  does 
not  consider  that  as  one  of  the  most  awful  portions  of  human 
ejistence,  in  which  the  soul  is  about  to  pass  from  a  state  of 
probation  into  a  state  of  retribution.  None,  therefore,  can  be 
more  proper  to  try  men's  principles  and  the  influence  which 
they  produce.  Let  the  deist  take  a  view  of  his  brethren  in 
this  solemn  hour  of  trial,  and  the  Christian  of  his;  and  let  the 
goodness  of  their  principles  be  determined  by  the  result. 

Deists  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  ancient  heathens ;  be- 
hold the  last  hours  of  one  who  is  celebrated  by  historians  for  his 
eminent  virtues.  Germanicus  at  the  approach  of  death  called  to- 
gether his  friends ;  suspecting,  though  without  evidence,  that 
r\ao  and  Plancina  had  shortened  his  days  by  poison  or  witch- 
craft, he  spends  his  dying  moments  in  pressing  them  to  take  re- 
Ten^e,  in  directing  them  how  it  may  be  accomplished,  and  in 
binmng  them  by  an  oath  to  do  it.  In  addition  he  thus  speaks: 
**  Had  I  died  by  the  decree  of  fate,  I  should  have  had  just  cause 
of  resentment  against  the  gods  for  hurrying  me  away  from  my 
parents,  my  wife,  and  my  children,  in  the  nower  of  my  age,  by 
an  imtimely  death."*  At  no  great  dbtance  of  time  and  place, 
Stephen,  the  first  martyr  for  Jesus,  presents  us  with  the  last 
hour  of  a  Christian.  While  his  unrelenting  murderers  were 
crushing  his  body  with  stones,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  having  implored  his  Saviour  to  receive  his  departing  soul, 

*  Tacitus,  b.  ii. 
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he  closed  life  with  these  words  on  hit  lips,  '*  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  thdr  charge/' 

But,  perhaps,  more  may  be  expected  from  modem  deists. 
History  records  the  example  of  one,  a  man  of  talents,  a  wit,  a 
courtier,  who,  at  the  approach  of  death,  looked  round  for  the 
support  of  deism  in  tnat  hour,  but  could  find  none;  and  fab 
tortured  soul  sought  refuge  in  the  consolations  of  the  ffospel. 
In  bitter  agonies,  he  warned  others  against  the  fisactnatrng  de- 
lusions of  infidelity;  and  cried  to  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  sinners 
for  mercy.  In  this  manner  died  the  Earl  of  Rochester.  Fa- 
vour me,  ddsts,  with  an  instance  of  a  Christian  at  the  close  of 
life  crying  out  against  the  gospel  as  a  system  which  had  led 
him  on  to  vice  and  misery,  and  having  recourse  to  deism 
for  relief  and  consolation  in  that  awful  season.  You  can- 
not. *^  But  did  not  others,*'  you  say,  '^  retain  their  princi- 
Sles  to  the  last?"  They  did:  and  let  us  examine  their  ten- 
ency,  their  stren&i;h,  and  their  influence  on  the  most  eminent 
unbelievers.  Of  Voltaire's  death  various  accounts  have  been 
given :  his  iriends  say  that  he  remained  stedfast  in  his  infidelity 
to  the  last;  but  they  mention  no  mnd  sentiments  or  solemn 
truths,  which  his  dying  moments  furnished  for  the  instraction 
of  mankind.  Some  of  the  Roman  Catholics  assert  diat  he 
died  in  horrors  of  conscience;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  rest 
evidence  on  an  uncertainty.  The  manner  of  Rousseau's  death 
accords  with  his  former  ideas,  when  he  had  represented  the 
human  race  assembled  on  the  ruins  of  the  world ;  and  after  nar- 
rating the  history  of  his  life,  challenges  any  one  of  them  to 
say,  I  am  better  than  that  man.  Diderot  spent  his  last  hours 
in  deciphering  riddles.  Hume,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
a  brother  deist,  expressed  no  fears  of  dying,  was  cheerful.  Joked 
about  crossing  Styx  in  Charon's  boat,  and  consoled  himself 
with  the  consideration  that  his  fame  was  high  and  rising,  that 
he  could  not  expect  to  leave  his  brother's  family  in  more  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  that  by  dying  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  he  only  cut  off  a  few  years  of  infirmities.  Gibbon  on  the 
evening  before  his  death  sought  consolation  amidst  his  afilic- 
tions,  m  computing  that  he  might  still  live  twenty  years. 

I  have  brought  forward  the  best  things  which  deism  can 
produce;  but  tnese  tranquil  deaths  more  deeply  impress  my 
mind,  and  furnish  more  powerful  evidence  against  deism,  than 
all  the  horrors  which  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  endured.  We 
have  here  all  the  strength  and  consolations  of  the  infidel  sys- 
tem presented  to  view.  But  what  are  they?  The  levity  of 
Diderot,  and  the  pride  of  Rousseau,  all  must  condemn  as 
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liighly  unbecoming.  But  what  is  there  in  the  dying  hours  of 
those  calm  philosophical  deists,  Hume  and  Gibbon,  to  recom- 
mend infidelity,  or  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  gospel?  No 
one  acquainted  with  human  nature  can  savy  that  there  is  any 
force  in  the  considerations  which  they  adduce  to  reconcile  the 
mind  to  death.  They  may  amuse  a  man  who  is  in  health,  and 
at  his  ease;  but  they  can  give  no  rational  support  in  the  near 
views  of  his  decease.  Besides,  futurity  is  as  much  out  of  sight, 
with  these  men,  as  if  death  were  an  eternal  sleep. 

But  the  dreadful  blank  in  the  departing  deist's  soul  will  ap- 
pear still  more  striking,  if  we  place  over  against  it  the  senti- 
ments and  deportment  of  a  Christian  in  the  views  of  death. 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  had  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, amidst  bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  in  the  prospects  of 
Lis  dissolution,  thus  expresses  the  sentiments  of  his  heart :  ^*  I 
desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  £Bur  better." 
With  pleasing  reflections  on  the  past,  he  cries,  ^^  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faim." 
X)elighted  with  the  prospects  of  futurity,  he  exckums  with  ex- 
ultation: *^  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give 
unto  me;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  that  love  his 
appearing."— 2  Tim.  iv.  Cahn  and  unmoved  on  the  verge  of 
both  worlds,  he  thus  expresses  the  language  of  a  stedfast 
&ith:  ^*  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  him, 
against  that  day." — 2  Tim.  i.  1 2.  Millions  of  Christians  have 
died  with  the  same  sentiments,  and  with  equal  hope  and  joy ; 
and  instances  still  occur  from  week  to  week.  Let  the  man 
who  quits  the  society  of  Christians  for  the  camp  of  infidels, 
compare  and  judge. 

lliere  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  of  which  the  adversaries  of  the  gospel  are 
bound  to  give  a  satisfactory  account.  I  never  heard  of  a  mo- 
dem deist  who  was  desirous  to  die,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  immortality.  Can  you  produce  an  instance  ?  firing 
it  forth,  for  it  is  a  stranger  upon  earth.  If  you  cannot,  assign 
the  reason.  Many  Christians  have  longed  "  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord :"  but  why  does  the  deist 
never  express  a  desire  to  quit  this  life  for  the  happiness  of 
futurity,  nor  utter  the  language  of  joy  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
moving from  a  present  state  ?  Is  the  fault  in  nim,  or  in  the 
system,  or  in  both  ?  A  great  fault  somewhere  there  must  cer- 
tainly be. 
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This  rapid  glance  of  your  lentiments  baa  been  taken  witb 
franknefis,  but  bas  not  been  carried  beyond  the  bounds  (tftrutb 
and  decencv.     The  bittemefis,  the  ridicule,  the  buffoonery,  tbe 
levity,  the  harsh  names,  which  your  writers  have  so  frequeot- 
ly  usckI,  would  ill  become  a  disople  of  Jesus,  whose  aimiiyin 
the  spirit  of  love,  to  conduct  you  to  truth  and  eternal  happi- 
ness.    On  a  review  of  the  dbapter,  can  you  really  think,  0 
deists,  that  the  Christian  would  be  warranted  to  give  up  In 
religion  for  yours?    What  improvement  would  he  receive  ii 
to  ^owledge,  virtue,  and  felicity  ?    Can  you  really  urge  bim 
with  earnestness  to  quit  the  camp  of  Jesus,  and  come  overto 
you  ?     Would  it  not  be,  as  if  an  Egyptian  of  old  had  prossei 
an  Israelite  to  forsake  the  light  of  tne  land  of  Goshen,  andtD 
go  and  take  up  his  abode  amidst  the  gloom  of  that  palpabk 
darkneas  whicn  enveloped  his  countrymen  ?   Besides,  fiom  tbe 
life  and  conversation  of  the  mass  of  your  brethren,  tbe  most 
eminent  for  talents  and  learning  not  excq)ted,  is  there  no  gromid 
for  the  Christian  to  fear,  that  mstead  of  wishing  to  bong  pe^ 
sons  over  from  a  worse  religion  to  a  better,  your  aim  m  ladier 
to  teach  them  to  throw  off  we  restraints  of  religion  altogedier, 
and  to  leave  those  who  become  your  converts  to  the  indul- 
gence of  every  appetite  and  passion  without  control  ?  From  aa 
examination  of  your  system  and  your  manners,  the  Christiaii 
must  be  better  pleased  with  his  own,  and  cleariy  pereeive  thai 
the  engines  you  employ  for  its  ruin  do  not  shake  the  sacred 
structure;  and  he  must  be  more  fully  convinced  that  they  are 
miserable  indeed,  who  have  only  the  principles  of  your  religiot^^ 
for  thdr  support. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  CONSIDERATIONS,  AND  CONCLUSION. 

The  various  parts  of  the  evidence  for  ChristiaDity,  on  which 
t  was  intended  to  insist,  have  now  been  brought  forth  to  view. 
rhe  principles  which  the  gospel  contains;  tne  considerations 
which  its  contents  suggest ;  the  testimony  of  the  apostles;  the 
stupendous  miracles;  tne  numerous  predictions;  and  the  won- 
Lerful  success  of  the  Christian  religion,  have  opened  their  trea- 
(mes  and  placed  their  golden  chain  of  arguments  before  our 
iyes.  The  objections  of  deists  have  been  weighed  in  the  ba- 
ance  of  the  sanctuary;  and  the  numerous  and  essential  defects 
>{  their  system  pointed  out.  The  reader  who  has  attentively 
)pnsidered  these  things,  and  balanced  them  impartially  in  his 
nind,  must  at  least  allow  that  there  never  was  a  false  religion 
vhich  could  adduce  so  many  things  in  its  behalf  as  the  gospel 
>f  Christ.  But  can  he  say  that  there  ever  was  a  true  reugion, 
Mrhich  could  boast  of  more  abundant  proofs  of  its  divine  au- 
liority?  Let  him  try  what  he  can  bring  forward  in  defence 
>f  deism ;  and  see  if  it  will  admit  of  as  ample  proof.  Besides 
the  regular  chain  of  evidence,  there  are  detached  considerations 
nrhich,  in  addition  to  the  former,  have  no  small  degree  of  force. 
Were  there  room,  many  of  these  might  be  presented  to  view: 
I  specimen  only  shall  be  given,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be 
Formed  of  the  rest. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Harmony  of  the  different  Parts  of  the  Evidence  Jbr 

Christianity. 

A  BRIEF  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  principal  arguments  \i\ 
GEivour  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  we  have  travelled  to- 
gether over  an  extensive  and  widely  diversified  field.     One 
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thing  must  have  been  apparent  to  all,  that  the  arguments  are 
many  in  number;  the  sources  from  T^hieh  they  are  derived 
various,  and  of  very  different  kinds,  and  from  different  quar- 
ters. But  what  is  truly  remarkable,  while  all  bear  upoa  tiie 
same  point,  all  harmoniously  tend  to  throw  light  on  each  other, 
and  to  give  each  other  additional  weight;  there  is  not  a  single 
exception.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  very  num^vmi, 
and  many  of  them  of  a  very  remarkable  kind;  such  indeed  ai 
were  never  heard  of,  nor  known  before.  But  among  all  theae 
doctrines,  there  is  the  most  perfect  harmony.  The  gospel  cqb^ 
tains  likewise  the  most  extensive  system  of  moral  precepts  diaft 
was  ever  given.  Some  of  these,  too,  were  new,  and  had  no  plaoe 
in  the  pages  of  heathen  moralists:  but  they  perfectly  acconl 
one  with  another ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  jarring  among  theoL 
The  doctrines  and  precepts  likewise  entirely  harmonise.  The 
latter  rise  out  of  the  former  in  the  most  natural  manner,  as  the 
branches  from  the  stock ;  and  altogether  form  one  beautiful  and 
fruitful  tree,  under  the  shadow  of  which  we  repose  in  safety  aad 
with  pleasure.  In  the  external  evidence  we  discover  the  same 
properties.  There  is  a  pleasingharmony  among  the  miracles; 
one  does  not  oppose  another.  The  same  harmony  we  pezceife 
in  the  prophecies:  there  is  no  contradiction;  but  one  concord- 
ant whole,  forming  a  well-shaped  body  with  all  its  members. 
Besides  this,  all  the  external  evidences  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  each  other;  when  we  examine  them  one  by  one,  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  we  see  that  they  all  agree  and  all 
strengthen  each  other.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  also  a 
harmony  between  the  external  and  internal  arguments  which 
mutually  strengthen  one  another:  each  would  be  incomplete 
of  itself;  but  together,  they  form  one  harmonious  whole;  they 
arc  like  the  links  of  a  chain  which,  enclosed  in  each  other,  com- 
municate their  strength  to  the  whole,  and  act  as  one  power  with 
united  energy. 

If  Christianity  were  not  from  God,  could  this  possibly  be 
the  case  ?  Should  we  not  find  one  argument  opposing  another, 
one  source  of  evidence  counteracting  another,  and  some  utterly 
unconnected  with  the  rest,  or  destroying  their  force?  But  here 
is  an  harmonious  whole  composed  of  very  various  parts;  and 
the  different  colours  render  the  piece  more  beautiful  and  inte- 
resting. Or  shall  we  compare  it  to  a  complicated  machine,  the 
numerous  parts  of  which  have  a  dependence  on  each  other,  but 
where  all  the  parts  agree  and  answer  the  end  designed,  and 
perform  the  service  which  the  maker  intended  and  promised. 
This  merits  the  closest  attention  of  those  who  reject  the  gospel. 
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SECTION  11. 


Every  man  of  a  good  dUposition  must  wish  the  Oospel 

to  be  true. 

Tmll  me,  deist,  do  you  wish  Christianity  to  be  the  trae  reli- 
|ioD?  Let  your  answer  be  sincere.  Its  prinoiples  so  noble 
HhI  divine,  its  precepts  so  pure;  the  happiness  it  proposes  so 
nalted,  so  full,  and  so  lasting;  its  powerml  and  uniyenal  ten- 
Icncy  to  purify  human  nature  from  every  thing  mean  and  vile^ 
md  to  render  it  dignified,  holy,  and  blessed;  its  affectionate 
Bare  to  console  amicbt  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  to  administer  sup- 
port in  death;  and  die  delightful  prospects  it  affords  of  a  m- 
tme  and  never-ending  state  of  felicity — ^these  are  all  so  perfiscdy 
excellent  and  so  dearable,  that  every  man  of  a  good  heart  must 
wish  the  ff  ospel  to  be  true.  Nothing  but  want  of  evidence  can 
widihold  nim  firom  embracing  it.  Jui  such  a  case,  the  sincere 
and  humble  inquirer  would  quit  it  with  the  most  poifimnt  sor- 
row, and  account  it  an  irreparable  loss  that  so  admirwle  a  sys- 
tem was  destitute  of  evidence.  It  would  be  the  bitterest  oay 
of  his  life. 

But  the  man  who,  after  examining  its  nature  and  evidence, 
rejects  it  with  indifference  or  contempt,  discovers  a  dreadfiil 
want  of  mcNral  sentiment  and  feeling;  nis  wishes  are  not  in  fii- 
vonr  of  the  gospel.  The  heart  must  be  shockingly  depraved 
which  can  be  indifferent,  where  duty  and  happiness  come  so 
dote  to  the  soul.  But  he  who  pronounces  the  book  an  impofr- 
tme,  and  throws  it  away  with  exultation  and  joy,  gives  too 
modi  reason  to  fear,  that  he  is  conscious  of  sentiments  and 
practices  which  the  gospel  condemns;  and  he  discovers  dispo- 
■tions  to  which  a  name  adeouate  to  their  nature  shall  not,  and 
peAaps  cannot,  be  eiven.  He  is  like  a  perscm  who,  with  rap- 
ture, oids  a  final  adieu  to  the  cheering  beams  of  the  sun,  that 
he  may  shut  himself  up  in  eternal  danmess. 


SECTION  III. 

The  Temper  required  by  the  New  Testament  in  those  who 
examine  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

While  the  pagan  religion  will  not  bear  examination  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  the  Koran  is  afiraid  of  it  and  discourages  it,  Chris- 

u 
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tianity  demands  and  urges  examination  as  the  only  path  wUek 
leads  to  genuine  feith.  The  tainkeas  it  displays,  and  the  oooa- 
sels  it  delivers  on  this  point,  are  no  inconsiderable  presunp- 
tive  arguments  in  its  fiivour. 

Do  you  wish  to  examine  the  chums  of  the  gospel?  Jen 
forbids  you  to  live  in  the  practice  of  vice,  and  assigns  the  bvc 
of  sin  as  one  cause  of  man's  rejecting  his  religion.  He  teOi 
you  that  the  indulgence  of  sensual  pleasure  is  hostile  to  d» 
soul,  and  renders  it  averse  to  the  reception  of  the  truth.  Ht 
oondemns  avarice  as  d^rading  to  the  mind,  and  producflif  a 
temper  opposite  and  immical  to  the  gospel.  He  wains  jn 
against  pnde  and  ambition,  as  destructive  to  the  love  of  pot 
reliflpon.  He  cautions  against  prejudice,  as  an  inveterate  eii«y 
to  me  discovery  of  truth;  and  against  precipitation  of  jsdgn- 
ment,  as  leaving  the  mind  unfurnished  with  evidence,  and  ii»- 
qualified  for  determination. 

How  much  these  corrupt  the  heart,  and  blind  the  undenlu^ 
ing,  is  well  known  to  every  observer  of  human  nature ;  tky 
•must  consequently  unfit  the  mind  for  a  £eur  investigation  of 
■truth.  If  the  gospel  condemns  them,  and'  desires,  nay,  and  e» 
jwis,  the  person  who  comes  to  examine  its  daima  to  throw 
them  aside,  does  it  not  show  that  it  wishes  to  take  no  one  by 
surprise,  and  to  have  no  convert  from  wrong  motives,  or  a  de- 
fective investigation  ;  and  that  it  is  neither  ashamed  nor  a&sid 
of  being  put  to  the  severest  test,  by  such  as  are  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  its  claims? 

The  soul  being  freed  from  these  impediments,  you  are  re- 
quired to  come  to  the  interesting  task  with  such  disposidons 
as  have  the  most  powerful  tendency  to  enable  you  to  judge 
aright.     The  gospel  of  Jesus  says  to  you,  **  Examine  the  New 
Testament  with  a  serious  frame  of  mind.     The  subject  is  infi- 
nitely important,  and  your  happiness  through  all  eternity  de- 
pends on  the  result.    Let  levity  be  banished  from  the  soul ;  it 
renders  you  unmeet  for  the  arduous  office.    Bring  with  you  an 
ardent  aesirc  to  know  the  truth ;  let  your  mind  be  open  to  con- 
viction.    Embrace  the  truth  wherever  it  is  found,  and  whatever 
the  consequences  may  be;  and  wherever  it  may  lead  you,  follow 
it  on  from  step  to  step,  till  you  attain  the  whole,  and  reach  the 
boundary.     Let  impartiality  guide  you  in  all  your  researches. 
Come  clothed  with  humility ;  ^  for  God  rcsisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  g^race  to  the  humble.'     Let  diffidence  in  your  own 
judgment  lead  to  repeated  examination.     Bring  a  pure  heart ; 
seek  to  have  it  cleansed  from  every  sinful  passion ;   for  pasfflon 
blinds  the  eyes,  and  stops  the  ears  of  the  soul,  so  that  truth 
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neither  be  seen  nor  heard.  Act  according  to  the  convictions 
cf  conscience;  whatever  seems  a  duty,  do;  whatever  is  evil, 
idnin.  Let  yonr  heart  and  life  be  under  the  r^ulation  of  what 
«H>ears  to  be  the  divine  will,  and  daily  cultivate  the  love  of 
€)od  and  man.  This  is  the  path  which  conducts  to  the  pos- 
Msrion  of  truth.  *  K  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
M  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of 
Myself.' — John  vii.  17.  And  as  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
Mmeth  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  present  the  most  fer- 
wmtt  supplications  to  him,  that  he  would  inspire  your  mind 
with  divine  wisdom,  and  preserve  you  from  the  hatefril  influence 
of  error,  and  enable  you  to  discover  the  truth,  and  incline  your 
lieart  to  embrace  it  with  the  most  devout  affection." 

Such  are  the  counsels  which  Jesus  ^ves — such  the  iniuno- 
tfams  he  lays  upon  you.  But  is  this  the  method  he  would  re- 
commend, if  his  design  were  to  deceive?  These  are  not  the 
words  of  a  deceiver;  on  the  contrary,  is  there  not  a  conscious- 
ness  that  he  is  leading  you  in  the  path  to  divine  truth?  With 
the  ideas  of  moral  oraer  which  have  been  suggested,  is  it  pos- 
nble  for  us  to  form  a  different  judgment?  This  considera- 
tion must  have  much  weight  on  every  ingenuous  mind.  But 
It  will  have  the  best,  the  intended  effect,  if  it  lead  you  to  ex- 
amine the  eospel  with  the  temper  he  requires ;  as  the  conse- 
qiience  wiU  be  the  profession  of  one  of  the  first  disciples : 
^  Lcml,  to  whom  shaU  we  come  but  to  thee  ?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life." 

SECTION  IV. 

The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  believed  by  those  who 
ha$e  spent  €M  their  days  in  stwfying  the  New  Testament, 

Trbrb  is  not  a  book  in  the  world  which  has  undergone  so 
strict  a  scrutiny  as  the  New  Testament.  It  has  been  examined 
by  its  enemies;  and  it  has  been  examined  by  its  friends.  Ten 
lliousands  of  the  teachers  of  Christianity  have  spent  a  long  suc- 
eenion  of  laborious  years  in  searching  into  its  contents;  and 
tkey  have  written  in  its  defence.  They  have  displayed  their 
bebef  of  its  truth  by  a  life  formed  on  its  precepts,  and  ani- 
SMited  by  its  princi{^es;  and  they  have  died  with  a  lively  faith 
in  its  promises,  rejoicing  in  its  consolations,  and  expressing  a 
fjieerful  hope  of  the  blessedness  which  it  engages  to  bestow  in 
a  future  state. 

This  &ct  is  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  deists. 
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Will  they  say,  ^^  These  men  were  paid  for  their  £euth;  by  tint 
craft  they  had  their  living;  there  is  little  credit  due  to  their 
testimony?*'  That  there  have  been  too  many  professiiif  to 
be  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  entered  on  the  omce  sokly  fiv 
the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  and  who  acted  aa  mere  men  of  dbe 
worlds  and  sometimes  as  men  of  vice,  must  be  acknowledged; 
and  where  a  lure  has  been  held  out  to  ambition  and  avaiiKb 
thb  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  To  their  testimony  not  a  gnb 
of  credit  is  due;  let  them  be  held  in  that  contempt  which  their 
proianeness  merits.  But  at  the  same  time  it  wiU  be  gpnantdi 
by  all  whom  incurable  prejudice  has  not  blinded,  that  grot 
numbers  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  been  among  the 
most  respectable  characters  in  society.  In  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  conduct,  they  have  exhibited  integrity,  sanctity,  and 
goodness;  and  they  have  spent  their  time  and  employed  their 
Udents  in  doing  good  to  tneir  fellow-creatures,  and  diffusing 
virtue  and  happiness  around  them.  All  the  temporal  remunera- 
tion which  many  of  them  had,  was  a  scanty  pittance,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  procure  an  humble  subsistence  from  day  to  day* 
Can  it  be  said  that  these  men  had  very  powerful  temptation 
to  deceive  the  world?  With  such  discouraffinff  prospects  they 
entered  on  their  office,  and  they  continued  m  it  till  tneir  dying 
hour;  and  when  they  gave  up  the  ghost,  they  expressed  the 
fullest  approbation  of  their  employment,  and  recommended  the 
gospol  to  their  family  and  friends,  as  the  best  inheritance.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  none  understood  Christianity  better  than 
they;  and  in  their  intercourse  with  maiddnd,  they  gave  as 
strong  proofs  that  they  were  upright  and  conscientious  men, 
as  were  ever  given  by  any  of  tlie  sons  of  Adam.  Had  they 
been  conscious  that  the  gospel  was  not  true,  some  of  them 
would  have  come  forward  avowing  the  imposture,  and  warn- 
ing men  against  it.  Or  if  they  were  ashamed  or  afraid  to  do 
that,  and  to  relinquish  their  office,  death  is  the  hour  of  honesty ; 
and  as  they  were  soon  to  quit  the  world,  and  to  be  hidden  in 
the  grave,  and  none  could  upbraid  them  for  their  confes^on, 
would  not  some  of  the  best  of  them  have  then  disclosed  the 
imposture?  But  so  far  is  this  from  having  been  the  case,  that 
the  more  pious  they  were,  the  more  firm  was  their  belief  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  the  more  lively,  in 
the  hour  of  death,  their  hope  of  its  eternal  joys.  This  has 
been  uniformly  the  result,  not  at  one  time,  and  at  one  place 
only,  but  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age,  and  among  every 
sect  of  Christians,  without  distinction. 

Give  this  subject,  deists,  your  serious  attention.     Judge  of 
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fine  character  and  testimony  of  these  men,  as  you  would  on 
Mher  subjects  with  equal  evidence.  If  in  every  thing  else 
Aey  show  themselves  men  of  intelligence  and  men  of  integrity, 
you  have  no  just  reason  to  suspect  them  of  disingenuity  on 
iStm  one  point.  The  evidence  wUl  amount  to  this:  that  Chris* 
tianity  has  been  accounted  true  by  the  men  who  were  best 
mttlified  to  judge  of  its  claims  to  truth  and  a  divine  origin. 
The  measure  of  evidence  will  be  increased,  if  you  take  into 
fiew,  that  thousands  of  Christian  ministers,  for  the  sake  of  the 
gospel,  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things;  and  have  submitted 
to  want,  to  exile,  to  imprisonment,  and  to  martyrdom  in  its 
most  horrid  forms. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  place  before  your  eyes  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion.  Remember  that,  by  the 
Christian  religion,  I  mean  the  system  of  truth  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament.  The  additions  made  to  Chris- 
tianity, whether  by  individuals,  or  by  bodies  of  men  calling 
themselves  the  church,  are  destitute  of  all  claim  to  divine  truth ; 
and  it  would  be  as  great  an  absurdity  to  consider  them  as  a  part 
of  Christianity,  as  it  would  be  to  add  the  Koran  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  account  its  contents  a  part  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  equal  validity  with  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  When  the  witnesses  of  the  life,  and  sufferings,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  died,  the  age  of  inspiration  ceased,  for 
Qod  had  revealed  by  them  every  truth  which  it  was  needful 
for  men  to  know;  and  whatever  things  have  been  added  si  nee, 
are  to  be  looked  upon  but  as  the  opimons  of  fallible  men,  with- 
out weight,  and  without  authority.  Let  all  such  additions  be 
swept  away  as  useless  rubbish,  and  as  noisome  dung  which. 
have  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  God. 


CONCLUSION. 

Having  thus  briefly,  and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  with  fairness  and 
candour,  stated  the  evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  permit  me,  with  all  the  ardour  of  heart -felt  affec- 
taon,  to  entreat  you,  my  dear  friends,  to  read  it  again  and 
again,  and  weigh  these  arguments  in  the  balance  of  impartial 
reason.  Should  any  of  you,  notwithstanding  all  this  evidence, 
reject  the  New  Testament  as  an  imposture,  before  you  throw 
the  sacred  book  away,  consider  the  following  passages,  in  which 
it  announces  the  mournful  doom  of  those  who  will  not  receive 
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Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners: — *'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  aid 

E reach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  he  that  beUeyeth  and  ii 
aptized  sh^l  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  beem- 
demned.^ — Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life;  but  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  daU 
not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. — John  m. 
36.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other;  fot  there  is  now 
other  name  g^ven  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  aavoL 
— Acts  iv.  12.  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heafca 
with  his  mighty  angels  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeanoe  m 
them  who  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  go«>el  of  our  Loid 
Jesus  Christ:  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destmo- 
tion  from  the  presence  of  the  LfOrd,  and  firom  the  glory  of  im 
power;  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  (o 
DC  admired  in  all  them  that  believe." — 2  Thess.  i.  7,  8, 9, 10. 
Such  are  the  declarations  of  this  book  concerning  those  who 
reject  it  in  unbelief;  and  on  a  supposition  of  its  divine  antho- 
rity,  they  are  both  natural  and  just.  For  if  '*  God  so  loved 
the  world,  as  to  g^ve  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  periw  but  have  everlasting  life^" 
not  to  receive  him  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  sins,  and  must 
involve  in  it  the  highest  degree  of  disobedience,  ingratitude^ 
and  contempt.  The  unhappy  men  have  refused  the  only  me- 
thod of  obtaining  happiness,  and  with  unhallowed  hands  have 
shut  the  gates  of  mercy  against  themselves;  and  when  on  en- 
tering the  eternal  world,  they  are  cast  off  by  God,  and  feel 
that  sense  of  his  displeasure  which  their  iniquities  have  merited, 
and  are  left  under  the  full  dominion  of  their  evil  passions,  such 
a  spectacle  of  misery  will  be  presented,  as  no  words  can  de- 
scribe, and  no  heart  conceive. 

Should  a  candid  reader  say,  ^*  I  was  a  deist,  but  I  am  now 
convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ;"  remember,  my  fnend,  that 
a  bare  profession  of  Christianity  will  avail  nothing;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  principles  of  the  gospel  should  be  written  on  your 
heart,  and  that  its  precepts  should  mould  your  temper  and  di- 
rect your  conduct ;  so  that  you  may  be  entirely  under  its  in- 
fluence, and  able  to  say  with  a  disciple  of  old,  ^^  Christ  liveth 
•  ♦> 

m  me. 

In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  there  is  required  the  energy 
of  a  higher  power  than  man's.  Jesus,  when  speaking  of  ^e 
subject,  says,  ^^  Except  a  man  be  bom  again  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." — John  iii.  5.  And,  in  chap, 
vi.  44,  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  who 
hath  sent  me  draw  him."     By  the  depravity  of  human  nature 
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tliis  is  become  absolulely  nfecessary;  and  God^  who  ttade  man 
«t  £nt  holy  and  happy,  promkea  and  delights  to  bestow  that 
Ctaoe  whidi  renews  mm  in  the  spirit  of  his  ;mind,  and  inclines 
Sis  heart  to  embraoe  Jesus  Christ,  '^as  made  of  God  unto  him 
tvisdoiti,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 
«-*!  Cor.  i.  30.  This  doctrine,  so  humiliating  to  pride,  runs 
tbrough  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  designed  to 
Itad  me  person  who  is  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  his  unbelid^ 
to  AH  down  before  God  in  praVer,  and  address  him  in  such 
voffds «s  these:  ^^ God  be  niierciful  to  me  a  sinner.  Sendforth 
ihy  light  and  thy  truth,  aad  let  them  lead  me  and  guide  me. 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God^  and  renew  a  right  epirit 
^thin  me."  To  animate  you  wiUi  the  hope  of  success,  Jesus 
Ckist  has  said,  <'  Ask  and  it  shall  be  riven  you,  seek  and  ye 
dall  find,  knodk  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you;  for  every 
4Viie  that  asketh  teceivetk,  and  he  that  seekefth  nndeth,  and  to 
liim  that  knodceth  it  shaU  be  opened." — Matt.  vii.  7,  8.  And 
*'  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  blow  to  give  goodgifits  unto  your 
<^dren;  how  much  more  diall  your  heavenly  FMk&c  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him?^— Luke  »•  13. 

Iiaving  received  the  blessing,  and  "  being  in  Christ,  you 
are  made  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold 
all  things  are  become  new," — 2  Cor.  v.  17.  Living  under  the 
influence  of  the  gospel,  its  doctrines  supporting  your  faith,  its 
precepts  formiug  your  temper  and  regulating  your  conduct,  its 
promises  animating  your  hopes,  and  its  truths  nabitually  fiiUng 
your  thoughts,  and  drawing  forth  your  affections,  you  fed 
yourself  as  it  were  in  a  new  world ;  your  life  is  unspeakably 
more  happy  than  before  ;  you  have  joys  which  "  a  stranger 
intermedaleth  not  with,"  and  your  joy  ^*  no  man  taketh  from 
you." 

It  will  be  henceforth  the  grand  business  of  life  to  please 
God,  and  be  wholly  devoted  to  him;  to  maintain  a  constant 
reliance  on  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ;  to  seek  after  a 
greater  resemblance  to  your  heavenly  Father  in  wisdom,  in 
rectitude,  in  sanctity,  and  in  goodness :  and  to  exert  yourself, 
in  order  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  by  promoting  their  temporal, 
but  especially  their  eternal,  happiness.  The  pleasures  which 
result  from  spending  your  days  m  such  a  way,  leave  all  others 
fiar  behind;  tney  are  the  purest  and  sweetest  which  are  enjoyed 
on  earth;  but  tney  are  only  the  first  fruits,  and  the  pledge  and 
earnest  of  still  greater  felicity.  Death,  so  justly  dreaded  by 
the  greatest  of  infidels,  is  often  invited  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
as  the  messenger  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  to  bring  them 
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luMne  to  their  Fodier's  hoiiae — and  he  will  oon^ey  your  nnl 
into  the  presence  of  the  Qod  of  love,  and  to  the  q»nts  of  jut 
men  maoe  perfect.  At  the  resnrrecdon,  your  body  fhaH  be 
raised  firom  the  grave;  and,  placed  on  the  rif  ht  hand  of  tk 
Jodge,  you  will  with  rapture  hear  him  say,  ^'  Come,  ye  hkaei 
of  my  Father,  inherit  tne  kingdom  prepared  for  yoa  fiom  tit 
foundation  of  the  world."  An  eternity  succeeds  of  peifcct  ho- 
liness, and  of  die  purest  and  constandy  increasii^  felicity,  h 
the  society  of  all  wise  and  holy  beings,  and  in  the  full  fiintiai 
o^  the  friendship  of  God.  To  bring  you  to  the  enjoyment  d 
such  happiness,  is  the  d^gn  of  this  Essay  in  persuading  yw 
to  become  Christians.  Tnat  every  unbeliever  who  reads  k 
may  be  made  a  partaker  of  these  immortal  joys,  by  recdvw 
Jesus  as  the  Saviour,  is  the  author^s  fervent  prayer;  and  wouU 
be  deemed  a  glorious  reward.  U  only  (me  receive  this  benefit, 
he  will  account  his  labour  not  lost,  but  well  bestowed;  for  the 
hwpiness  communicated  to  that  one  soul  exceeds,  with  respeet 
both  to  d^;ree  and  duration,  all  the  pleasure  which  ever  htt 
been,  or  ever  will  be,  enjoyed  by  all  the  men  on&e  fiu^of  the 
earth,  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age. 
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PREFACE. 


Thb  translation  of  the  four  Dissertations  of  Dr  Werenfels, 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Family  Library, 
though  all  that  was  originally  intended,  having  proved  accept- 
able to  many,  and  a  continuation  of  it  having  been  solicitedf 
both  on  account  of  the  scarceness  of  the  work,  and  the  utility 
of  rendering  its  sentiments  accessible  to  those  who  may  not  be 
able  to  peruse  the  oripnal,  the  translate  has  been  induced,  at 
the  request  of  the  editor,  to  present  the  onlv  remaining  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures. These,  though  separated  fit>m  the  fbimer,  will  not  oe 
found  out  of  place  in  the  present  volume,  which  relates  to  the 
same  interesting  subject. 

The  systems  of  morality  formed  by  the  heathen  sages  were 
universally  defective  and  unsound.  In  them  vices  were  often 
recommended  and  inculcated,  and  virtues  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  vices,  or  entirely  overlooked;  actions  dishonouring  to  God 
and  injurious  to  men  were  lauded  and  honoured,  and  pious  and 
beneficent  dispositions  condemned  and  vilified.  Aiid  while 
virtue  and  vice  were  thus  confounded,  the  ffrand  principle 
which  ought  to  r^ulate  the  conduct  of  every  mtelligent  crea- 
ture, and  without  which  the  best  and  loveliest  actions  of  men 
are  but  spl^idid  sins— a  regard  to  the  glory  of  Him  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being — ^was  uimoticed  or  dis- 
regarded. But  even  thous^h  these  imperfections  had  not  ad- 
hered to  their  systems->-though  their  views  of  morality  had 
been  pure  and  unobjectionable,  they  could  never  have  effected 
the  renovation  of  the  human  fiunily,  or  to  any  extent  have  re- 
pressed the  wickedness  which  prevails  in  the  earth;  for  their 
moral  precepts  were  not  enforced  by  motives  sufficiently  power- 
fid  to  win  men  to  compliance  with  them.  The^  might  declaim 
about  the  loveliness  ot  virtue  and  the  defonmty  of  vice;  but 
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these  declamations,  however  much  they  might  please  the  fidiqry 
could  not  warm  the  heart,  or  move  the  affections,  or  impreii 
the  conscience.     Their  systems  of  doctrine  and  duty  were  en- 
tirely disconnected;  their  mutual  relation  was  disregarded  or 
unknown.     The  moralist  formed  his  system  of  ethics,  and  tbe 
sage  his  system  of  philosophy — precepts  were  delivered  by  the 
one,  and  dogmas  taught  by  the  other;  but  the  former  merely 
inquired  into  the  number,  and  the  relative  situation  and  im- 
portance of  what  he  deemed  to  be  virtues;  and  the  speculadons 
of  the  latter  furnished  only  an  exercise  for  the  inteUectual  bt- 
culties,  and  were  never  made  to  bear  on  the  duties  of  life,  or 
to  enforce  the  observation  of  them.     What  a  contrast  to  the 
writings  of  the  wisest  and  best  among  the  heathen  is  presented 
to  us  m  the  sacred  Scriptures.     The  purity  and  oompletenen 
of  the  moral  system  they  contain — ^which  is  summed  up  in  love 
to  God  as  our  primary  duty,  and  love  to  man  as  its  necessary 
consequence — ^will  be  confessed  by  every  unprejudiced  in- 
quirer.    And  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  these  du- 
ties and  the  other  great  department  of  religion,  its  system  of 
doctrine,  is  never  overlooked;  for,  while  the  practical  tendency 
of  every  doctrine  is  exhibited,  each  precept  is  enforced  by  con- 
sideradons  suited  to  its  peculiar  nature.     The  proof  and  illus- 
tration of  this  superiority  of  Scripture  to  all  the  works  of  men, 
and  the  powerful  evidence  of  divmity  which  is  furnished  by  it, 
form  the  subject  of  the  first  of  the  two  following  Dissertations, 
in  which  the  motives  to  virtue  proposed  in  the  Word  of  God 
are  enumerated  and  compared  with  those  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers and  moralists,  and  the  cause  of  the  smallness  of  their 
efficacy  on  professing  Christians  pointed  out.    In  attending  to 
the  last  of  tnese  topics,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  in- 
fluence of  these  scriptural  motives  is  often  reckoned  less  than 
it  really  is,  from  inaidvertence  to  the  fact,  that  Christianity  has 
heightened  the  standard  of  morality  in  all  the  countries  where 
it  has  generally  been  received,  and  has  produced  a  decency  of 
external  deportment,  even  among  those  who  do  not  cordially 
embrace  it,  which  we  will  look  for  in  vain  in  the  most  refined 
nations  of  antiquity.     Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Athens  and  Rome  knows  that  even  in  these  seats  of  science 
and  civilization,  vices,  which  in  this  country  would  brand  the 
perpetrators  with  in&my,  were  unblushingly  practised,  not  by 
the  multitude  merelv,  but  by  those  who  claimed  and  received 
the  title  of  philosophers. 

The  second  Dissertation  relates  to  the  three  witnesses,  not 
to  those  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  declaring  or  confirming  the 
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testimony  of  the  ffospel,  but  to  those  oommonly  appealed  to  in 
support  of  the  mvine  origin  of  Scripture — the  Church,  the 
Sacred  Oracles  themselves,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  just  dis- 
crimination of  these  witnesses,  and  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  each  of  them,  are  confessedly  of 
great  importance,  not  only  for  suppressing  infidelity,  but  for 
guarding  against  the  chicanery  of  the  Roimsh  church  in  regard 
to  the  first,  the  misapprehension  of  the  second,  and  the  delu- 
sions apt  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  third.  The  defenders  of 
the  church  of  Rome  seldom,  in  this  age  of  enlightenment,  en- 
ter into  any  discussions  on  the  detam  of  their  system;  but, 
trusting  that  the  singularity  and  palpable  absurdity  of  many 
of  these  will  be  conc^ed  by  the  magnificent  forms  of  their 
religion,  and  that  they  will  be  commended  by  the  easy  footing 
on  which  they  place  tne  hopes  of  men  for  eternity,  concentrate 
the  whole  force  of  their  argument  on  the  testimony  of  the 
church — assuming  that  the  church  is  solely  their  own  commu- 
nity, and  pretenmng  that  its  testimony  alone  infallibly  deter- 
mines what  is  Scripture,  what  credit  is  due  to  traditions  or  the 
unwritten  word,  and  consequently  what  ought  to  be  received 
as  the  divine  system  of  truth,  of  morals,  and  of  all  religious 
worship.  Were  they  to  enter  on  the  details  of  their  doctrine 
and  order,  or  the  history  of  their  church,  Edgar's  Variations 
OF  Popery,  or  any  similar  work,  would  be  sufficient  to  expose 
them.  '^Their  chief  argument  has  been  elsewhere  assailed  by 
Dr  Werenfels,  with  his  usual  ability  and  candour,  in  two  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Right  of  the  People  to  judge  of  matters  of 
£uth,  and  on  the  Power  of  the  Magistrate  m  regard  to  matters 
of  conscience;  while  the  first  part  of  the  Dissertation  on  the 
threefold  witness  contains  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  church  with  respect  to  the  Scriptures,'  and  of  the 
nature  and  validity  of  her  testimony. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Dissertation,  the  argument  for  the 
divinity  of  Scripture  deduced  from  the  assertion  of  their  own 
inspiration  by  tne  sacred  writers,  which  at  first  view  seems  to 
be  of  little  value  in  the  controversy  with  infidels,  and  is  there- 
fore seldom  adverted  to  by  writers  on  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, is  placed  in  a  very  clear  and  striking  light. 

The  last  section  on  the  testimony  of  the  bpint  may  prove  use- 
ful in  explainingasubject  which  manyare  accustomed  to  speak  of, 
without  perhaps  possessing  any  distinct  apprehension  of  what 
is  really  meant  by  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth; 
and  it  is  not  by  any  miraculous  operation  or  exertion  of  phy- 
sical energy — it  is  not  by  any  mysterious  impressions  produced 
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immediately,  and  independently  of  the  xevealed  word,  but  by 
means  of  tnat  truth,  of  which  lie  is  the  author,  that  the  effects 
ascribed  to  his  agency  are  prodaced.  It  is  his  province  to 
illuminate  the  mind  and  impart  to  it  a  true  discernment  of  the 
disclosures  contained  in  Scnpture,  and  to  impress  them  on  the 
heart.  If  he  convinces  of  sm,  it  is  by  enabhng  us  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  those  views  of  its  evil  and  danger  whidi  are 
presented  in  the  sacred  record;  if  he  renews  and  sanctifies,  it 
18,  as  our  Saviour  has  testified,  by  that  word  which  is  truth; 
if  he  guides  and  comforts  believers,  it  is  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  truth  to  their  mind  and  conscience;  if  he  bears  witnesB 
with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  it  is  by  help- 
ing us  to  perceive  the  correspondence  of  our  character  with 
the  marks  of  regeneration  pomted  out  by  the  sacred  oracles; 
and,  in  like  manner,  if  he  attests  to  us  the  divinity  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  by  enlightening  our  minds  to  perceive  the  many 
evident  tokens  of  a  heavemy  origin  discermble  in  it.  As  soon 
mi^ht  we  expect  to  hear  an  aumble  voice  from  heaven  pro- 
claiming the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  as  that  the  Spirit,  by  his 
secret  operations,  will  impart  a  conviction  of  its  truth  to  those 
who  have  never  examined  it.  If  these  things  had  been  can- 
didly attended  to  by  the  opponents  of  the  ooctrine  of  divine 
influence,  and  if  its  friends  had  been  careful  to  avoid  that  am- 
biguous, and  ofiken  inaccurate  language,  whidi  has  furnished 
occasion  for  misconstruction,  the  diarge  of  enthusiasm  would 
not  have  been  so  perseveringly  urged  against  them. 


HoWGATE,  December  20,  1834. 


DISSERTATION 


ON 


THE  MOTIVES  TO  VIRTUE  PROPOSED  IN  THE 

SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 


SECTION  I. 

In  which  these  Motives  are  enumerated. 

Thkrb  is  nothing  l^uman  in  the  eommendation  of  which  men 
are  more  generally  afi;reed  than  virtue.  It  is  honoured  even  by 
those  who  are  little  given  to  the  practice  oi  it.  They  who  have 
preferred  virtue  to  every  thinff  else  have  always  been  reckoned 
the  most  excellent  of  pnilosopners;  nor  must  it  be  denied,  that 
many  praiseworthy  precepts  of  virtue  are  to  be  found  in  their 
writings. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  commend  virtue,  to  enumerate  its 

S^cepts,  and  to  point  out  the  ris^ht  way  of  practising  it. 
otives  the  most  powerful,  by  which  men — not  only  naturally 
dothful,  but  exceedingly  averse  to  genuine  virtue — ^may  be 
stirred  up  and  forcibly  compelled  to  enter  on  the  right  way, 
and  eagerly  to  pursue  it,  are  also  requisite. 

In  uiis  respect,  the  writings  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
are  exceedingly  feeble  and  languid.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
alone  exhibit  to  us  motives  to  virtue,  at  once  numerous  and 
most  powerful — to  a  virtue  built  on  religion  and  pietv  as  its 
basis,  which  alone  is  genuine  virtue;  so  that,  though  there 
had  been  nothing  else  peculiar  in  this  divine  book,  it  might 
have  been  clearly  distinguished  from  all  the  works  of  men  by 
this  single  characteristic.     For  whether  the  mind  of  man  is 
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influenced  by  the  equity,  or  by  the  utility,  or  by  the  pi 
ness  of  any  thing,  the  whole  of  Scripture  tends  ultimatehr  to 
convince  men  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  there  is  nothing  whieh 
God  can  more  justly  require  from  them,  nothing  which  brings 
along  with  it  greater  advantage,  and  nothing  which  is  note 
agreeable  in  itself,  than  that  most  perfiect  worwip  of  God,  and 
£at  concomitant  holiness  of  life  and  serious  pursuit  of  all  fi^ 
tues,  which  we  have  already  described  in  our  IKsaertatioii  m 
the  Excellence  of  Revealed  Religion. 

The  Justice  of  God,  in  requiring  all  these  things  from  mai^ 
kind,  is  proved  first  by  all  those  passages  of  Scnpture  whicl^ 
**  at  sundry  times,  ana  in  divers  manners,"  descnbe  to  us  hit 
gpreat  perfection  and  excellence,  such  as  it  is  in  itself  and  sufih 
as  it  is  manifested  in  the  whole  of  the  universe,  in  all  and  in 
each  of  its  parts,  all  of  which  he  created,  all  of  which  he  pre- 
serves, and  all  of  which  he  governs  with  the  highest  wisdom; 
especially  by  those  passages  m  which  the  Scripture  shows  how 
highly  God  displays  his  glory  in  governing  men,  and  parti- 
cularly in  ruling  his  own  church,  reconciling  it  to  hifna^^lf^  and 
uniting  it  with  himself  for  ever. 

In  celebrating  these  subjects,  and  effectually  inculcatmg 
them  on  man,  you  will  discover  no  book  that  can  be  compaiea 
with  Scripture.  Now,  its  sole  object  in  this  must  be,  that 
man,  full  of  admiration  of  God,  may  form  the  highest  estimate 
of  him  in  whom  he  finds  every  thmg  that  can  exalt  our  con- 
ceptions of  him,  and  from  whom  all  things  have  derived,  and 
constantly  derive,  whatever  value  they  possess.  For  who  that 
learns  from  this  book  what  and  how  great  God  is,  may  not 
say  in  his  heart,  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
and  honour,  and  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  tney  are  and  were  created."  *  "  Now,  to  the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  Glod,  be 
honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen."f 

Even  although  the  infinite  perfections  of  God,  and  his  innu- 
merable stupendous  works  wmch  are  so  often  presented  to  our 
notice  in  Scripture,  had  no  relation  to  us,  yet,  frx>m  this  con? 
sideration  alone,  it  would  be  most  equitable  to  give  glory  to 
that  Being  whom  we  koow  to  be  in  himself  most  worthy  of 
glory.  But  the  Scriptures  do  not  rest  here.  They  point  out 
the  interest  of  man  in  all  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  in  God. 
If  God  is  in  them  represented  as  good,  he  is  good  to  man;  if 
powerful,  wise,  omniscient  and  omnipresent,  ne  is  powerful, 
wise,  and  every  thing  else  to  man.     If  he  is  the  Creator,  man 

•  Rev.  iv.  11.  t  '  Tim.  i.  17. 
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Is  his  chief  work,  whom  alone  he  has  adorned  with  his  own 
image;  if  he  created  other  things,  he  created  them  for  the  use 
of  man — ^we  see  all  things  put  under  his  feet;  if  he  superin- 
tends the  world,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  man,  who  is  above  every 
thing  the  object  of  his  care:  in  a  word,  in  this  book  all  things 
pertain  to  man — God,  addressing  man,  acknowledges  himself 
his  God.*  Let  a  book  be  produced  which  in  this  respect  re- 
sembles the  Scriptures,  which  so  clearly  and  graphically  exhi- 
bits to  our  view,  and  inculcates  again  and  again  with  so  much 
earnestness  the  ineffable  goodness  of  God,  and  all  his  acts  of 
kindness  to  man — in  whicn  man  may  so  clearly  learn  to  con- 
tider  what  and  how  much  he  owes  to  his  God,  may  learn 
continually  to  regard  all  things  within  and  without,  around, 
beneath  and  above  him,  as  so  many  gifts  of  divine  goodness* 
Who  then  does  not  perceive  their  aim?  Doubtless,  all  the 
intimations  of  God's  kindness  to  us  contained  in  Scripture  are 
so  many  strong  cords  of  love,  by  which  he  in  the  most  power- 
ful manner  draws  the  soul  of  man  to  himself;  that  thus  over- 
whelmed with  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  the  benefits 
conferred  on  him,  he  may  feel,  wherever  he  turns  himself, 
unable  to  tell  what  he  should  render  unto  God;  and  at  length 
discovering  nothing  else  in  himself,  may  acquiesce  in  the  glo- 
rification of  a  Goa  so  good,  in  the  invocation  of  his  name,  in 
the  sacrifice  of  pndse,  and  in  the  performance  of  vows.t 

Conspicuously,  however,  above  all  the  fevours  which  God 
has  conferred  on  man,  shines  forth  the  work  of  redemption,  and 
all  those  *^  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,'* 
which  are  connected  with  that  illustrious  display  of  beneficence; 
toeh  as  election,  calling,  conversion,  justification,  sanctification, 
adoption ;  whatever,  in  a  word,  pertains  to  the  reconciliation 
rfa  sinner  to  God,  and  to  his  eternal  salvation.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  chiefly  occupied  about  this  work.  This  the 
books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  promise — this  the  gospel  an- 
nounces as  accomplished.  Nothing  which  tends  to  show  the 
greatness  of  this  act  of  kindness  is  omitted  in  Scripture.  Here 
you  obtain  a  view  of  the  profound  misery  from  which  man  has 
Deen  rescued — you  see  what  he  was  before  his  deliverance, 
what  he  had  to  fear  in  regard  to  futurity*  Here  you  discern 
tiie  blessed  state  into  which  he  is  brought  by  the  Redeemer, 

*  [The  application  and  force  of  what  the  author  here  states  will  he 
better  felt  by  the  reader  after  he  has  consulted  the  admirable  discussion 
aad  reftitation  of  the  in6del  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  founded 
on  the  tmBTcnt  insigniBcance  of  man,  in  the  essay  on  The  Vagtneu  of  the 
Makritu  Unioene  in  **  Satuedat  Etsnino." — T.] 

f  Ps.  cxTi.  12-14. 
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and  shall  yet  be  brought  in  another  life.  Here  you  behoM 
the  high  dignity  of  l£m  who  condescended  to  undertake  this 
great  work;  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word  made  fleilif^ 
God  manifested  in  flesh.  Thence  you  admire  the  imwifwiip 
ralue  of  the  ransom  paid  for  the  saliration  of  man.  This  eaA 
God  his  own  blood,  the  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
At  length  you  perceive,  from  all  these  things,  the  inefllable  bve 
of  God  to  man,  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all;  the  extraordinary  love  of  the  Son,  wbo, 
after  he  had  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  sent  also  his  Spirit  to  eoB- 
firm  and  most  effectually  seal  this  great  benefit.  Here  there 
is  no  need  to  inquire  if  there  be  a  book,  which,  in  the  desci^ 
tion  of  this  work,  may  be  compared  with  Scripture.  They  are 
all,  without  exception,  silent  respecting  it.  These  things  ooold 
never  have  been  discovered  by  human  skill ;  the  Scriptures  aione 
bring  to  us  these  glad  tidings.  What  a  strong  inducement  to 
the  glorification  of  God  is  furnished  by  this  inconceivable 
kindness  of  God !  This  mysterv  is  indeed  a  mystery  of  godli- 
ness— that  is,  a  most  powerful  mcentive  to  godliness — a  bond 
which  binds  us  in  the  strongest  manner  to  our  God  for  ever; 
'*  that  we  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies, 
mig^ht  serve  him  without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteoosness 
before  him,  all  the  days  of  our  life;  that,  beinff  bought  with 
a  price,  we  should  glorify  God  in  our  body,  and  in  our  spirit, 
Which  are  God's."* 

But  as  man,  a  proud  being,  is  but  little  affected  by  the  great 
kindness  of  God,  while  he  supposes  that  he  is  indebted  to  him- 
self for  all  that  he  receives  from  God,  the  Scriptures  use  every 
means  to  remove  this  obstacle,  and  to  abase  the  pride  of  men. 
What  is  its  object  in  doing  so?  That  that  vice  which  is  so 
hateful  to  God  may  not  hinder  them  from  testifying  g^ratitode 
to  him ;  as  the  very  thing  which  is  matter  of  pride  to  others,  is 
to  the  humble  mind  a  matter  of  thanksgiving,  and  an  excitement 
to  the  glorification  of  God,  to  which  every  one  feels  himself 
obliged,  just  in  proportion  as  he  acknowledges  himself  unwor- 
thy of  the  kindness  of  God.t 

If,  however,  man,  notwithstanding  all  these  considerations, 
continue  unmoved  and  insensible,  and  can  be  induced  to  love 
God  neither  by  his  infinite  excellence,  nor  by  any  of  the  fti- 
vours,  which  he,  though  utterly  unworthy,  has  received  from 
him,  other  means  are  employed  by  Scripture  to  affect  his  mind. 
Will  he  whom  equity  cannot  move  be  influenced  by  Advan- 

*   Luke  i.  74,  7.5:   1  Cor.  vii.  20.  f  Gen.  xxxii.  10;  Ps.  viii.  5. 
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tage?  In  that  book  the  duty  of  glorifying  God  is  represent- 
ed as  profitable  for  all  things,  as  great  gain,  as  having  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
No  good  can  be  imagined  which  is  not  in  it  promised  to 
those  who  piously  worship  God;  and  what  is  of  cnief  import- 
ance in  these  promises,  they  propose  to  them  God  reconciled; 
and  if  He  be  for  them,  nothing  can  be  against  them — nothing 
can  separate  them  from  his  love.  He  neither  leaves  nor  for- 
sakes his  people,  he  gives  them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  he 
makes  every  thing  that  happens  to  them  work  for  their  good. 
But  the  most  important  blessing  promised  to  the  pious  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  communion  with  Christ  our  Saviour,  wtio  is  to  them 
gain  both  in  life  and  in  death.  This  gift  secures  every  other; 
"  He  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things."*  ^'  All  things,"  it  is  said;  nothing  is  excepted,  not 
even  God  himself.  He  will  give  even  himselOf  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  godly,  he  will  give  himself  in  some  measure  in  this  life,  he 
will  give  himself  more  fully  in  another  most  blessed  life,  which 
shall  endure  for  ever;  and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  in  it, 
the  body  shall  also  be  a  partaker  of  happiness ;  for  at  the  ap-' 
pointed  season  it  shall,  by  divine  power,  be  raised,  and  again 
united  with  the  spirit.  And  what  can  the  insatiable  mind  of 
man  desire  beyond  this  everlasting  possession  of  an  infinite 
good?  To  whom  is  this  not  sufficient,  if  he  be  disinclined  to 
be  disinterestedly  pious? 

Does  heathen  virtue  promise  this?  A  few  of  the  heathen  who 
have  heard  something  of  a  future  life,  either  deprive  it  of  all 
credibility  by  stupid  mbles,  or  speak  of  it  as  of  some  uncertain 
rumour  or  pleasing  dream,  which  is  rather  delightful  to  hear 
of  than  fully  ascertained.  '^  O  glorious  period! '  exclaims  old 
Tullian,  on  the  eve  of  death,  '^  when  I  shall  go  to  the  divine 
council  and  assembly  of  souls,  and  depart  from  this  scene  of 
eonfusion  and  pollution."  You  might  have  supposed  that  it 
was  a  Christian  who  was  speaking,  if  these  words  had  not  im- 
mediately followed:  '^  If  I  err  in  supposing  that  the  souls  of 
men  are  immortal,  I  willingly  err;  nor  while  I  live  do  I  wish 
to  be  fireed  from  this  to  me  delightful  error;  and  if,  as  some 
subtile  philosophers  suppose,  I  shall  feel  nothing  after  death, 
I  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  dead  philosopher  will  ridi- 
cule my  mistake."!  How  much  more  clearly,  and  constantly, 
and  confidently,  do  the  apostles  speak,  not  only  of  an  eternal 
life,  but  also  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  I  They  assert 
•   Rom.  viii.  32.  f  Cicero  in  Catow*  de  Seinvtuto. 
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this  as  a  matter  altogether  certain,  revealed  to  them  by  Goi 
bimself,  confirmed  by  many  miracles,  for  the  prospect  of  whick 
they  were  prepared  to  renounce  aU  thiDgB,  to  do  aiid  to  loAr 
any  thing. 

To  render  these  good  things,  moreover,  which  it  pronusd 
(o  the  pious,  more  desirable,  the  Scripture,  on  every  fiivouzaUt 
importunity,  exhibits,  in  contrast  with  them,  the  vanity,  the  bv^ 
vity,  and  tne  deceitfulness  of  every  thing  whidi  the  world  pro* 
mises;  a  subject  which  is  treated  of  among  others,  not  by  sosm 
cynic,  who  would  be  thought  to  deqsise  what  he  cannot  attua, 
but  by  the  most  proq^erous  of  kings,  who  had  learned  the  vamty 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  by  possessing  them  all,  and 
by  enjoying  them  all  to  satiety.  To  his  statements  we  may  sub- 
join all  those  passages  which  portray  the  vanity  of  ^*  the  fisishioa 
of  this  world,  espmally  its  nches,  and  pleasures,  and  honours^ 
and  every  thing  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  *'  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  Uie  pride  of  life."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  book  most  powerfully  impresses  cm  us  the  cei^ 
tainty,  the  severity,  and  the  everlasting  duration  of  those  evik 
into  which  men  are  plunged' by  impiety  and  the  neglect  of 
God;  to  which  we  refer  the  many  terrible  threatenings,  relat* 
ing  both  to  the  present  and  a  future  life,  against  the  ungodly, 
and  the  manjr  dreadful  examples  of  divine  judnnents  with 
which  the  Scriptures  are  filled.  What?  do  you  ask.  The  his- 
tories, the  prophecies,  the  doctrines,  every  part  of  this  book  is 
just  designed  to  show  that  to  glorify  God  is  most  advantage- 
ous, to  despise  or  offend  him  most  ruinous;  and  thus  the  Scnp- 
tures  alone  prove  the  truth  of  the  paradox  of  the  Stoics,  that 
what  is  honourable  alone  is  useful,  and  what  is  disgraceful 
alone  is  injurious. 

By  the  exhibition  of  motives  so  numerous  and  powerful,  the 
Scriptures  might  enjoin  on  man  any  thing,  however  disagree- 
able or  irksome.  But  there  is  no  reason  that  any  one  should 
be  deterred  from  the  duty  of  glorifying  God,  by  the  unpleas- 
antness of  the  work.  A  duty  so  equitable,  so  advantageous 
to  us,  is  represented  in  this  book  as  most  DelightfiU;  as  an  easy 
yoke,  a  light  burden,  as  rest  to  the  soul,  as  commandments 
not  grrievous;  nay,  as  the  business  of  angels,  and  the  only  plen^ 
sure  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  And  lest  diese  things  should 
seem  empty  declamation,  we  there  see  the  example,  and  read 
the  words  of  persons  who  sought  their  chief  delignt  in  glorify- 
ing  God.  ^*  One  thing,"  says  David,  '^  have  I  desired  of  the 
Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of 

•  Bom.  viii.  15;  2  Tim.  it.  8;  1  Car.  xv.  58. 
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the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his  temple.'"^  **  How  amiable  are 
thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  I  my  soul  longeth,  yea,  even 
fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  my  heart  and  my  flesh 
crieth  out  for  the  living  God.  For  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and 
shield;  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory:  no  good  thing 
will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly,  'f  Whose 
soul  does  not  long,  when  he  reads  these  and  many  other  senti- 
ments of  the  same  nature,  to  be  a  partaker  of  this  pleasure? 
And  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  at  all  times  mentally  to 
contemplate,  and  admire,  and  praise  the  infinite  excellence  of 
God  and  his  love  to  us — ^than  to  walk  with  him,  to  converse 
with  him  in  prayer,  to  rejoice  in  him,  to  rely  on  him,  to  cast 
all  our  cares  upon  him,  and,  in  a  word,  by  love  to  be  intimately 
united  with  him?  What  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  live  on 
earth  with  God,  as  with  a  most  benignant  parent — with  men^ 
as  with  brethren?  What  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  pos« 
sess  a  constant  tranquillity  of  affections,  to  desire  nothing  but 
what  God  wills,  to  view  both  prosperous  and  adverse  events 
as  so  many  tokens  of  his  love,  and  to  preserve  in  all  things  a 
good  conscience,  which  is  a  continual  feast?  How  delightful 
mentally  to  meditate  at  all  times  on  the  glad  tidings  of  our  re^ 
demption  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  reconciliation  to  God,  the 
pardon  of  all  our  sins,  and  our  admission  into  the  family  of 
heaven;  to  feel  within  us  the  fruits  and  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  to  enjoy  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing; to  taste,  even  in  this  world,  the  joys  of  heaven,  the 
very  prospect  of  which  renders  the  most  bitter  things  sweet; 
and,  replenished  with  this  hope,  gently  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
Lordl 

Who  does  not  see  that  this  yoke,  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
impose  on  the  children  of  God,  is  more  desirable  than  the  yoke 
of  unrighteousness  and  the  service  of  sin  ?  For  they  who  serve 
it  enjoy  pleasures  which  are  altogether  transient  and  unsati^ 
fiictory,  they  never  obtain  what  they  desire,  they  are  never  safe 
fit>m  the  gnawing  of  conscience,  they  can  never  think  of  death 
without  horror,  their  tormentors  are  as  numerous  as  their 
lusts  which  they  cannot  control,  and  therefore  they  have  no 
peace,  but  are  miserably  tossed  to  and  fro  by  those  passions 
which  enslave  the  soul,  ^*  like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot 
rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.^t 
'   Now,  these  weighty  motives,  which  are  found  in  every  page 

*  Pa.  xxvii.  4.  t  P».  Ix«iv.  I,  2,  11. 

t  Isa.  xlviii.  22,  and  Iviii.  20,  21. 
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of  Scripture,  are  efficacious  in  excidng  men,  fiot  aaly  to  the 
glorifying  of  God  in  general,  but  to  aul  the  paiticolar  viitoa 
and  duties  incumbent  on  man,  which  constitute  a  part  oi  Ak 
divine  worship.  For,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  not  enough  to  cry  Lord,  Lord;  we  must  do  the  wiU 
of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  must  ^ow  our  fifdth  by  our  woifa; 
according  to  it,  the  duties  of  godliness  and  chanty,  and  all 
others,  are  most  intimately  connected — and  so  connected  that, 
if  any  man  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  violating  the 
whole  law.*  In  this  respect,  the  religion  revealed  in  Scrip- 
tures is  manifestly  distinguished  from  all  the  religions  of  the 
heathen,  which,  as  Lactantius  appositely  remarks,  ^*  contam 
nothing  useful  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  and  the  regulation 

of  the  life."  t 

But,  in  addition  to  these  general  motives,  we  find  in  Scripture 

also  special  motives  applicable  to  every  particular  virtue.  What 
can  more  powerfully  persuade  to  justice  than  that  golden  rule, 
Do  to  another  what  you  wish  to  be  done  to  yourself? — To  con- 
tentment, which  is  the  parent  of  justice,  than  the  consideration. 
Your  heavenly  father,  who  takes  care  of  the  lilies  and  sparrows, 
knows  what  you  need? — To  charity,  than  to  learn  to  look  on 
others  as  members  of  that  one  body  of  which  your  most  lov- 
ing Saviour,  who  died  for  others  no  less  than  for  you,  is  the 
head?    How  powerfully  are  we,  in  this  book,  exhorted  to  foi^ 

S've  others  their  offences  by  him  who  so  often  reminds  us  of 
e  number  and  the  magnitude  of  the  trespasses  he  hath  for- 
fiven  to  us;  and  to  love  even  our  enemies,  by  him  who  makes 
is  sun  to  rise  on  the  good  and  on  the  evil,  and  sends  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust;  nay,  who  displayed  the  greatest 
love  to  us  even  when  we  were  enemies!  Who  is  not  excited 
to  beneficence  when  he  hears  the  Son  of  God  saying,  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
did  it  to  me?"  Who  can  refuse  to  suffer  any  thing  for  God, 
when  he  considers  what  the  Son  of  God  has  suffered  for  him? 
Who  can  regard  with  dislike  meekness  of  spirit,  when  he  con- 
templates him,  who  when  he  was  reviled  reviled  not  again, 
when  he  suffered  threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  him 
that  judgeth  righteously?  Will  he,  whose  members  are  called 
the  members  of  Christ,  whose  body  is  denominated  the  temple 
of  God  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells,  refuse  to  study  tem- 
perance and  purity  ?  I  might  adduce  innumerable  examples  of 
the  same  kind ;  but  to  sum  up  all  in  a  few  wonls,  there  is  no 
virtue,  no  duty  of  men,  whatever  may  be  their  age,  sex,  con- 

•  .1,11110'.  ii.  10.  i    Iir  titiit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  '?. 
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iitbn,  and  state,  to  wMch  the  Scriptures  do  not  ur^e  by  tbe 
most  influential  motives;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  vice 
or  sin  which  they  do  not  eradicate  by  the  strongest  arguments. 
Whatever  you  read  in  the  writings  of  ancient  or  modem  di- 
vines ;  whatever  you  hear  in  the  discourses,  the  exhortations, 
the  admonitions  of  the  most  learned  and  pious,  by  which  you 
feel  you  are  attached  to  any  virtue  and  drawn  away  from  sin — 
you  will  find  has  all  been  derived  from  this  book. 

To  these  motives  we  must  ascribe  those  illustrious  acts  of 
virtue  which  are  recorded  in  sacred  writ.  •  What  moved  Abra- 
ham to  leave,  at  the  command  of  God,  country,  parents,  kin- 
dred, and,  with  equanimity,  to  sojourn  as  a  stranger  in  many 
different  places?  "  He  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  What  moved  him 
to  give  up  so  readily  to  Godj  on  his  requisition,  his  only  son^ 
the  child  of  his  old  age,  his  delight,  and  the  support  of  the 
abundant  hopes  which  God  had  led  him  to  cherish;  nay,  since 
it  was  the  will  of  God,  to  prepare  to  sacrifice  him  with  his  own 
hands?  '^  He  accounted  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up 
even  from  the  dead."  What  induced  Moses  to  renounce  all  the 
worldly  pomp  and  pleasures  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  palace  of 
a  king  whose  grandson  he  was  reckoned ;  to  choose  rather  to 
suffer  afiUction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  plear 
sures  of  sin  for  a  season;  and  to  esteem  the  reproacn  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt?  ^^  He  had  respect 
unto  the  recompense  of  reward."  What  led  him,  a  private  per- 
son, destitute  of  power,  fearless  of  the  wrath  of  the  king,  and 
the  face  of  a  haughty  tyrant,  to  dare  a  most  perilous  enterprise, 
the  deliverance  of  ms  countrymen  from  the  yoke  of  Pharaoh; 
nay,  openly,  with  the  greatest  boldness,  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
demand  from  the  king  their  liberation?  ^'  He  endured,  as  see- 
ing him  who  is  invisible."  Yes,  he  displayed  this  intrepidity 
because  he  saw  as  it  were  the  unseen  God  himself  standmg  at 
his  side.  And,  to  omit  other  examples,  these  motives  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  excited  the  apostles  and  the  first  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  to  deny  and  relinquish  all  things,  to  imitate 
.their  Master,  to  bear  his  cross,  to  manifest  an  incredible  bene- 
volence and  concord,  and  to  regard  all  things  as  common;  they 
•  moved  such  a  vast  number  of  nardened  sinners  to  repentance, 
of  confessors  to  constancy,  of  martyrs  to  the  most  wonderful 
patience,  under  reproaches,  and  torture,  and  a  cruel  death; 
why  do  I  say  to  patience,  "  to  seek  martyrdom  by  a  glorious 
death,"  as  Sulpitius  observes,  "with  greater  eagerness  than 
now  bishoprics  are  sought  with  corrupt  ambition."  *  There 
*  Sulpitius  Sevenu.  Ad  pcrsccut,  ix.  sub  Diocletiano. 
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has  been  no  period  in  which  these  modyes  have  not  eiertdL 
their  influence  on  men;  and  although  this  our  ajge  is  other- 
wise barren  enough  of  genuine  virtues,  yet  we  oroiitifnes  see 
that  they  have  not  entirely  lost  their  efficacy  on  the  minds  of 
all. 


SECTION  II. 

A  which  these  Scriptural  Motives  are  compared  with  tkom 
by  which  the  Heathen  have  attempted  to  urge  men  to  the 
practice  qf  virtue. 


Thb  assertion,  that  every  fool — under  which  i^pellation  they 
included  all  who  did  not  prefer  virtue  to  every  thinf  else — as 
a  madman,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics. 
But  I  will  show,  by  a  comparison  of  the  motives  of  Scripture 
with  those  of  the  heathen,  that  the  former  are  so  powerful  that 
every  fool — that  is,  every  irreligious  man  who  is  not  by  ihem 
persuaded  to  repent — is  a  madman;  while  the  latter  are  so  vain 
and  frivolous,  nay,  so  chimerical,  that  the  so-called  wise  man 
of  the  heathen,  who  suffers  himself  to  be  urged  to  the  practice 
of  virtue  by  them,  may  rather  be  esteemed  insane.  In  order 
to  prove  this  assertion,  let  us  first  suppose  the  case  of  an  irre- 
ligious man  who  is  made  acquainted  with  all  those  motives 
to  piety  which  we  have  enumerated  from  the  Scriptures.  That 
such  a  man,  if  he  remain  irreligious,  is  insane,  I  demonstrate 
in  the  following  manner. 

He  believes  one  of  three  things — that  these  motives  are  ob- 
viously false,  or  are  dubious,  or  are  certain.     If  he  believe 
that  they  are  assuredly  false,  he  is  insane,  unless  he  has  pre- 
viously demonstrated  their  falsehood  by  arguments  altogether 
incontrovertible;  which  no  man  ever  did,  or  could  do.     If, 
again,  he  regard  them  as  things  which,  though  their  falsehood 
cannot  be  mathematically  demonstrated,  are  nevertheless  du- 
bious and  uncertain,  he  has  adopted  this  opinion,  either  after 
a  thorough  investigation,  or  before  he  has  fully  examined  them. 
If  he  have  never  seriously  investigated  the  subject,  he  discovers 
madness  in  two  ways;— -^r«/.  In  displaying  such  redcless  ne- 
gligence, in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  as  never  to 
attempt  to  discover  what  in  it  is  certain,  and  what  uncertain; 
— secondly^  In  living  as  if  these  thin^,  which,  were  he  seri- 
ously to  examine  them,  he  might  perhaps  discover  to  be  most 
certain,  were  imcertain. 

But  should  the  supposed  irreligious  person  affirm  that,  even 
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afttir  such  an  investigatioii  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands,  he  can  discover  nothing  certain  in  any  of  these  mo- 
tives, we  might  even,  on  this  ground,  class  him  among  those 
who  are  insane.    Nevertheless,  to  overlook  this  display  of  folly, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  discovers  madness  at  least  in  this 
— that  he  lives  as  if  all  these  motives  were  certainly  £Eilse; 
when  he  should  live  only  as  if  they  were  dubious.    Now,  who 
knows  not  that  even  dubious  things  can  frequently  excite  us 
in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  the  performance  of  particular 
actions.     For  to  what  are  men  not  impelled  by  the  hope  of 
some  great  advantage,  of  exalted  dignity,  or  of  the  recovery  of 
health;  and  by  the  fear,  on  the  other  hand,  of  some  great  evil, 
of  deep  infamy,  for  example,  or  of  torture  and  death ;  although 
the  things  which'they  eitner  hope  or  fear  are  most  uncertain? 
Tlie  rule  dictated  by  right  reason,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  is 
^the  following: — The  uncertainty  of  the  good  we  hope,  or  of 
the  evil  we  dread,  is  so  compensated  by  its  mag^tude,  that 
the  doubly  more  uncertain,  but  doubly  greater,  ought  to  exert 
the  same  influence  on  our  own  minds  as  the  doubly  more  cer- 
tain but  doubly  less.     Now,  as  this  proportion  should  uni- 
versally be  attended  to,  let  any  man  place  in  one  scale  the 
immense  magnitude  of  the  good  which  the  Scriptures  promise 
to  the  pious,  along  with  the  uncertainty  which  in  his  estima- 
tion attaches  to  it,  and  in  the  other  the  littleness  of  the  good 
possessed  and  expected  by  the  irreligious,  but  denied  to  the 
ffodly,  and  let  him  add  to  it  as  much  certainty  as  he  can;  the 
list  scale,  if  the  balance  of  his  mind  is  correct,  will  immensely 
preponderate,  and  he  will  thus  be  inclined  most  strongly  to- 
wards these  eternal  advantages,  even  though  there  was  little 
hope  of  obtaining  them.  What  is  here  said  of  promises  any  per- 
son can  easily  apply  to  threatenings;  and  all  the  other  motives 
to  piety  containea  in  Scripture,  in  which,  if  any  uncertainty  be 
supposed,  that,  however  great  it  may  be,  will  be  compensated 
by  their  magnitude. 

But  if  these  motives,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
uncertain,  should  exert  a  most  powerful  mfluence  on  the  mind 
of  every  wise  man,  how  awfully  insane  must  the  impious  per- 
son we  nave  supposed  be  believed  to  be,  if,  while  he  acknow- 
ledges that  all  these  things  are,  as  in  truth  they  are,  most 
certain,  he  nevertheless  persevere  in  his  impiety.  This  needs 
BO  proof.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  have  now  proved  what  I 
engaged  to  prove — that  every  irreligious  man  who  is  not  per- 
suaded to  repentance  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  insane.  It 
remains  that  I  also  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Scrip- 
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tures  beine  kept  out  of  view,  no  motives  to  virtue  are  left  to 
the  Gentile  philosophers,  except  such  as  are  so  vain  that  he 
who  is  induced  by  tnem  to  prefer  virtue  to  every  thing-  ebe, 
whom  they  usually  call  a  wise  man,  is  in  truth  insane. 

To  render  this  evident,  it  must  fiorst  of  all  be  observed,  dui 
the  heathen  philosophers,  in  urging  men  to  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, often  omit  the  chief  and  only  motive  to  it — that  is,  God 
and  religion.  For  in  the  greater  number  of  their  books  whidi 
treat  of  virtue,  of  the  chief  good,  of  duties,  we  discover  an  aD 
but  constant  silence  respecting  God  and  religion,  as  if  virtue 
had  no  relation  to  God,  and  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  vir- 
tue. And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  did 
not  on  this  subject  make  use  of  the  popular  religions,  which 
were  nothing  else  than  a  sink  of  impure  and  impious  rites,  by 
which  they  sought  to  render  themselves  acceptable  to  profligate 
deities,  who  were  even  more  abandoned  than  their  worshippers, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  deteriorate  than  ameliorate  the 
conduct  of  men ;  an  evidence  of  which  we  have  in  the  lan« 
guage  of  the  Chcerea  of  Terence,  when  looking  on  a  tablet  on 
which  was  painted  the  mode  in  which  Jupiter  was  said  to  have 
come  to  Danae  in  a  shower  of  gold.*  Hence,  as  Lactantias 
observes,  ^'  Among  the  heathen  some  are  professors  of  wis- 
dom, by  whom  access  to  the  gods  is  not  g^ven;  others  are 
priests  of  religion,  from  whom  wisdom  cannot  be  learned.  If 
It  should  happen  at  any  time  that  a  pliilosopher  received  the 
priesthood,  philosophy  would  not  by  this  means  be  united  with 
religion;  but  philosophy  would  be  abandoned  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  sacred  rites,  and  religion  again,  when  he  re- 
turned to  philosophical  discussions."  t 

There  is  no  ground  for  bringing  forward,  in  opposition  to 
what  I  have  now  stated,  Plato,  and  the  later  Platonists,  Pytha- 
goreans, and  Stoics,  who  have  introduced  throughout  their 
philosophy  many  specious  sentiments  respecting  God  and  reli- 
gion. For  the  source  whence  Plato,  and  his  master  Pythi^oras, 
obtained  these  sentiments  is  well  known ;  and  the  later  philoso- 
phers lived  at  a  period  when  tliere  were  Jews  and  Christians 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world.  Besides,  all  of  them, 
when  they  sj>eak  of  divine  things,  speak  of  them  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  a  certain  recondite  science,  than  of  power- 
fully persuading  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  stimulus 
of  religion ;  for  they  nowhere  urge  and  inculcate  with  becom- 

•   Tcrcntii  Kunuchus,  Act.  iii.  Sc.  v. 
t   Lactantius  de  vera  sapicntia,  cap.  3. 
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ing  wannth — ^what  is  of  chief  importance  in  true  philosophy — 
the  intimate  connection  between  religion  and  every  kind  of 
virtue,  by  showing  that  the  true  worship  of  God  is  the  only 
source  from  which  all  the  duties  of  men  are  to  be  derived. 
What  zeal  for  God  was  in  the  wisest  of  them  sufficiently  ap* 
pears  from  this,  that  none  of  them  ever  endeavoured  to  reform 
the  popular  superstitions,  though  in  the  highest  degree  absurd 
and  impious,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God;  to  per- 
suade men  to  adopt  their  sentiments,  and  to  propa^te  among 
them  modes  of  worship,  which  should  have  been  glorifying  to 
God,  and  fraught  with  powerful  motives  to  every  kind  of  vir- 
tue; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  present  themselves 
at  the  most  abominable  religious  rites,  and  exhorted  others  to 
attend  them,  on  which  account  Lactantius,  eloquently  as  usual, 
expostulates  with  his  Tullius.*  Even  Marcus  Antoninus  the 
philosopher,  whose  philosophy  has  borrowed  much  from  Chris- 
tianity, though  an  Emperor,  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
and  in  the  highest  esteem  for  wisdom  and  piety,  durst  not 
attempt  any  thing  of  this  kind,  nay,  debased  himself  with  every 
sort  of  superstition.  And  how  inconsistent  with  himself  in  this 
matter  is  Plato,  who,  ^^when  openly  declaring  his  own  senti- 
ments, boldly  denies  that  such  tnings  as  have  been  said  by  the 
ancients  should  be  at  all  thought  or  expressed  concerning  the 
gods,  whether  they  contained  any  secret  meaning  mystically 
conveyed,  or  were  devoid  of  all  such  meaning;  but,  when  speak-< 
ing  of  the  laws,  affirms  that  we  ought  to  believe  the  fables 
concerning  the  gods,  as  having  nothing  of  a  mystical  sense."  t 
Since,  then,  the  heathen  neither  use,  nor  can  use,  their  re- 
ligion as  the  true  and  principal  incentive  to  every  virtue,  no 
ottier  motives  remain  to  them  except  glory,  and  that  pleasure 
of  mind  which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  virtue.  For 
bodily  pleasure  and  other  worldly  advantages  are  insufficient 
to  excite  any  person  to  that  arduous  virtue,  which  often  re^ 
quires  us  to  renounce  pleasures,  comforts,  nay,  life  itself,  or  to 
audi  a  virtue  as  is  celebrated  in  Anaxarchus,  the  Decii,  Regu- 
lus,  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  Now,  as  to  Glory ^  which 
the  heathen  chiefly  regarded  in  their  actions,  there  is  nothing 
substantial  in  it.  He  who  is  excited  by  it  to  the  practice  of 
virtue — what  does  he  do?  He  purchases  the  opinion  of  others, 
the  uncertain  and  deceitful  opinion  of  the  multitude — an  opi- 
nion often  foolish  and  trifling — an  opinion  which,  while  he  is 

♦  Dc  Originc  Error,  cap.  8. 

t  Euscbii  Pnep.  Evangel,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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alive,  18  frequentljr  unjusty  and  dmrartfiiied  by  envy,  aal 
which,  if  more  equitable  after  his  death,  can  yieU  himiioJuip* 
piness— at  what  cost?  The  relinquiahnient  of  all  the  yluMiini 
and  comforts  of  this  life,  toil,  hunger,  grie^  torture,  and  fre- 
ouently  death.  Who  does  not  admit  that  this  is  madnen? 
The  folly  of  all  who,  by  their  virtue,  seek  nothing  but  gkiji 
is  beautifully  expressed  by  Christ,  when  he  says  of  tboi, 
*^  They  have  their  reward;"  as  if  be  had  said,  they  do  efoy 
thing  to  be  seen  and  applauded;  behold!  they  have  what  th^ 
desire,  they  are  seen,  they  are  applauded;  let  them  dcpnl 
therefore — ^let  them  carry  away  their  recompense — ^let  thai 
enjoy  the  smoke  they  have  eagerly  pursued — I  will  not  pr^ 
vent  them;  but  having  obtained  their  wish,  let  them  abide  by 
it,  and  leave  to  others  the  substantial  rewards  of  piety. 

And  as  to  the  Menial  pleasure  springing /ram  the  canMcious- 
ness  ofvirtue^  it,  I  confess,  has  a  solid  foundation,  if  the  jodg- 
ment  of  conscience  is  considered  as  the  judgment  of  God 
speaking  in  the  soul,  approving  our  actions,  and  showing  hiia- 
self  favourable  to  us;  but  if  God  be  kept  out  of  view,  and  if 
it  be  considered  merely  as  the  complacential  judgment  which 
we  form  respecting  ourselves,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  as 
self-admiration,  the  pleasure  which  springs  from  it  is  far  more 
worthless  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  opinion  of  others, 
unless  an  individual  imagine  that  his  judgment  is  vastly  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  which  would  betray 
the  most  foolish  pride.  For  he  who,  without  thinking  iH 
God,  declares  that  he  despises  glory,  being  satisfied  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  virtue,  seems  to  me  to  reason  thus 
with  himself: — ^^  Shall  I  be  always  dependant  on  the  ommoa 
of  others  ?  Shall  I,  beggar  like,  solicit  the  applause  of  men 
who  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  myself?  This  is  un- 
becoming the  grave  character  of  a  philosopher  which  I  sus- 
tain. My  own  opinion,  which  is  paramount  to  that  of  every 
other  person,  is  enough  for  me;  this  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  high  opinion  which  I  have  formed  of  myself,  and  in  whidi 
I  so  complacently  rest.  If  others  do  not  agree  with,  me,  let 
them  lay  the  blame  on  themselves  and  their  own  stupidity; 
the  hissing  mob  cannot  disturb  my  happiness; 


populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo. 


>» 


Either  I  am  greatly  deceived,  or  those  who  entertain  such 
notions  are  not  more  sane  than  those  who  practise  virtue  for 
the  sake  of  glory.  I  know  not  if  he  be  of  a  sound  mind  who 
reckons  the  pleasure  that  springs  from  self-admiration  so  great 
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m  good  as  to  deserye  to  be  ptmued  by  that  nigged  path  of  vir- 
tue which  philosophers  point  out;  but  this  I  kaow,  that  there 
me  many  not  very  wise  persons  who,  without  any  great  virtue, 
and  without  toil,  have  acquired  this  felicity,  who  are  as  full  of 
8el£4uimiration  as  were  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  not  with  so  much 
ieason,  perhaps,  but  that  is  of  no  importance,  provided  they 
•zperience  eaual  pleasure.  Nay,  so  tar  are  philosophers  from 
opening  up  the  way  to  this  blessedness  by  tneir  arduous  pre- 

3»ts,  that  they  rather  render  what  was  previously  easy  oiffi- 
t,  and  all  but  impossible.  For  the  pleasure  which  springs 
from  self-admiradon  is  more  easily  secured  by  lernorance  and 
fidly,  than  by  wisdom  and  virtue. 

We  thus  perceive  that  neither  glory,  nor  the  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  virtue,  fdmishes  any  substantial 
motive  effectually  to  persuade  a  wise  man  to  the  practice  of 
virtue.  And  this  the  philosophers  confessed  when,  at  last, 
being  destitute  of  any  other  stimulus  to  virtue,  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  saying  that  no  reward  of  virtue  was 
to  be  sought,  that  it  was  its  own  reward,  and  was  to  be  pur- 
sued merely  for  its  own  sake.*  Hence  no  magnificence  of 
langiu^  could  be  employed  which  they  did  not  apply  to  vir- 
tue.    He  who  excels  m  this  has  every  thing: — 

uno  minor  est  Jove,  dives. 

Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  deniquc  regum. 

But  where  was  even  one  found  who  was  persuaded  by  these 
lofty  sentiments  to  pursue  virtue  merely  for  ite  own  sake?  He 
nnst  be  looked  for  m  the  same  country  in  which  the  wise  man, 
even  when  side,  is  in  perfect  health — even  when  shut  up  in  the 
boll  of  Phalaris,  is  happy ;  that  is,  in  the  books  of  philosophers, 
tor  he  who  looks  for  mm  any  where  else,  pursues  a  nonentity. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  discovered,  I  know  not 
where,  an  indiviaual  who  not  only  prefers  virtue  to  every  thing 
ebe,  but  pursues  virtue  alone,  and  entirely  for  its  own  sake; 
let  him  wno  pleases  call  this  person  wise,  I  truly  can  discover 
in  him  little  evidence  of  a  sound  mind.  For  what  would  you 
tlmik  o(  that  man  whom  you  saw  eagerly  running  hither  and 
thither,  and  who,  being  asked  whither  and  for  what  he  was 
nmniiig,  should  give  no  other  reply  than  this,  that  he  had  eur- 

*  [To  prevent  the  offence  which  some  serious  persons  might  perhaps 
take  at  the  succeeding  statements  of  the  author,  it  may  be  proper  to  re* 
mark  that,  by  the  pursuit  of  virtue  merely /w  it*  own  take,  ne  evidently 
means  exduaive,  not  only  of  its  relations  to  men,  but  even  of  all  relation 
to  God,  whether  as  to  appfobation,  or  snnilitude,  or  enjoyment.— T.] 
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gaged  in  a  race  for  its  own  sake,  that  he  was  runnine  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  might  run?  Would  you  behevethat 
he  was  of  sound  mind?  But  what  is  the  dirorence  between 
him  and  the  wise  man  who  pursues  virtue  merely  for  its  own 
sake?  He  stirs,  he  runs,  he  labours,  he  toils;  he  does  efcry 
thing,  he  endures  every  thing,  he  undem>es  every  kind  of 
danger;  he  renounces  comfort,  pleasure,  life  itself — and  far 
what?  Who  has  required  this  at  his  hand?  These,  he  nyi^ 
are  virtuous  actions;  virtue  consists  in  them.  But  why  htt 
he  voluntarily  condemned  himself  to  such  a  laborious  virtue? 
The  answer  is  ready.  He  has  done  it  for  virtue's  sake;  that 
is,  he  runs  that  he  may  run,  he  labours  that  he  may  labour,  he 
toils  that  he  may  toil;  in  a  word,  he  engagi^  in  all  these  diffi- 
cult acts  of  virtue  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  may  engi^ 
in  them.  What  is  this  but  to  condemn  himself  to  the  doom  at 
Sysiphus,  who,  as  poets  feign,  in  hell  perpetually  labours  in 
rolling  a  large  stone  which  he  never  moves  a  hairVbreadth. 

Cicero  himself  admits  that  it  is  madness  to  desire  virtue  on 
its  own  account;  Cicero,  I  say,  the  admirer  of  the  Stoics,  who 
so  often  affirms  ''  that  virtue  is  willing  to  live  well  and  honestly 
for  its  own  sake."  *  Thus,  I  acknowledge  he  speaks,  when  he 
imagined  himself  walking  in  the  porch ;  but  when  he  entered 
his  house  or  the  court,  he  philosophises  in  a  very  different  style. 
"  None  of  us,"  he  says,  "  is  moved  amid  the  dangers  of  tho 
commonwealth,  by  applause  or  by  virtue,  but  is  guided  by  the 
hope  of  future  fame,  and  by  advantJige."!  And  elsewhere, 
"  Themistocles  and  Epaminondas  may  be  exceptions,  but,  1 
know  not  how  it  is,  that  there  cleaves  to  the  human  mind  a 
certain  calculation  on  futurity,  which,  if  taken  away,  who 
would  be  so  foolish  as  always  to  live  in  labour  and  in  danger."  t 
From  these,  and  other  passages  of  similar  import,  you  plainly 
see  that  to  pursue  virtue,  merely  for  its  own  sake,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  C'icero,  a  kind  of  insanity  of  which  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  any  one  will  be  guilty.  And  thus  we  have  proved 
the  second  proposition  which  we  engaged  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  motives  by  which  the  heathen  attempt  to  excite  men  to  the 
practice  of  virtue  are  so  light  and  trifling,  that  to  be  urged  by 
them  to  any  difficult  acts  of  virtue,  is  an  evidence  of  madness 
rather  than  of  wisdom.  We  may  therefore  accommodate  to 
them  on  this  subject,  what  the  apostle  affirms  of  them  in  roganl 
to  another:  "  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools." 

•  Do  Finibii«».  lih.  v.      f  Pro  Rahirio.       J  Tapcnlnnanim  Quest innnni. 
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CONCLUSION. 

That  we  may  now  show  how  much  the  statements  contained 
in  this  and  the  preceding  section  contribute  to  prove  the  divi- 
nity of  Scripture,  I  thus  reason  with  myself : — Why  do  I  seek, 
to  no  purpose,  in  the  books  of  so  many  of  the  wisest  of  men 
ibat  whicn  may  excite  me  to  my  duty  or  to  virtue?  Why  is 
every  thing  they  have  devised  with  this  view  so  vain  and  fri^ 
▼olous?  Why  do  I  discover  in  Scripture  alone  that  which  I 
eke  where  seek  in  vain?  Why  are  its  motives  so  powerful, 
not  only  to  the  worship  of  God,  but  to  all  duties,  and  to  all 
nirtues,  which  it  alone  represents  as  most  intimately  connected 
both  with  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  with  one  another? 
Why  are  these  motives  every  where  in  this  book  pressed  on 
the  attention  of  men  with  so  much  zeal  and  earnestness  ?  Why 
do  all  its  parts  conspire  to  allure,  or  powerfully  impel,  man 
towards  his  God?  Were  they  who  are  said  to  be  the  authors 
of  this  book  actuated  by  a  human  spirit?  Who,  then,  were 
these  men  who  were  so  solicitous  for  God,  whose  only  aim 
was  to  convert  the  world  to  God,  to  render  men  perfect  and 
thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good  work;  and  who,  to  obtain 
this,  had  recourse  to  such  numerous  and  powerful  means? 
Who  were  these  men  who  were  distinguished  by  a  wisdom  so 
rare,  who  put  all  philosophers  to  the  blush,  who  have  concen- 
trated in  this  book  every  thing  which  can  be  supposed  useful  to 
the  end  they  had  in  view;  nay,  whose  most  powerful  motives  to 
virtue  are  such  as  we  cannot  conceive  could  have  come  into  the 
mind  of  any  man — "things  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  which  ear 
hath  not  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man?" 

What  do  you  suppose  these  men  to  have  been?  Perhaps 
men  of  great  ingenuity  and  vast  erudition?  You  are  mistaken. 
The  ^ater  number  of  them  were  rude  and  illiterate;  certain 
Jewisn  shepherds,  fishermen,  and  artizans.  Read  their  writ- 
ings. You  are  greatly  moved  by  their  arguments.  You  are 
astonished.  Whence,  you  ask,  this  knowledge  in  such  mean 
individuals?  They  themselves  solve  the  difficulty.  Cease  to 
wonder.  They  confess  that  these  things  neither  were  nor 
could  have  been  discovered  by  them,  that  to  them  God  re- 
vealed them  by  his  Spirit.  This  they  perseveringly  assert  as 
a  fact  of  which  they  had  the  fullest  assurance.  On  tliis  ground 
tliey  every  where  press  these  motives  with  the  greatest  ear- 
nestness and  fervour;  by  them  they  labour  devotedly  to  kindle 
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the  flame  of  piety  in  their  hearers;  nay,  they  not  only  laboor 
to  excite  it  in  others,  but  show  that  themselves  have  first  of  all 
been  enkindled  by  it.  For  you  see  that  all  the  moti?es  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  have  exerted  their  mightiest  in- 
fluence upon  these  writers,  so  that  thdr  books  univerasUy 
breathe  a  spirit  of  pietv  and  of  attention  to  all  virtues,  a  nund 
weaned  from  the  world,  fixed  upon  a  better  life ;  in  a  word, 
full  of  God»  and  prepared  to  do  any  thing  and  to  endure  any 
thing  for  his  sake.  He  who  seriously  considers  these  things, 
will  acknowledge  in  them  the  finger  of  God ;  especially  if  God 
has  so  softened  his  heart  that  he  also  feels  within  hinoself  the 
incentives  to  virtue  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  full;  for  then 
he  will  no  longer  doubt  that  God  is  tne  author  of  that  wont 
which  b  '<  quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  smilaod 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow." 
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ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  UTTLE  INFLUENCE  WHICH  THESE   HOTIVES  HAVE  ON 
,  FBOFESSING  CHBISTIANS. 

When  I  reperuse  the  dissertation  which  some  time  ago  I  published,  the 
thought  strikes  me  that  there  may  perhaps  be  some  who  will  ridicule  it 
as  a  piece  of  empty  declamation,  and  say  tliat  it  is  to  no  purpose  I  boast 
of  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  the  motives  to  virtue  which  are  presented 
to  Christians  in  the  sacred  Scriptures;  that,  as  long  as  they  do  not  exhibit 
a  more  diligent  pursuit  of  virtue  than  is  now  discernible  in  them,  expert- 
ence  itself  refutes  the  statements  I  have  made,  by  showing  plainly  that 
Scripture  contains  no  very  powerful  incentives  to  virtue. 

O,  that  all  who  profess  Christianity  could  be  induced  to  refute  this 
objection  by  their  conduct  rather  than  by  words !  But,  as  a  constantly 
increasing  degeneracy  does  not  allow  us  to  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
let  us  consider  what  must  be  said  to  prevent  the  pious  from  being  stum- 
bled by  this  stone  of  offence. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  oppose  experience  to  experience — the  example, 
namely,  of  the  church  planted  by  the  apostles,  anci  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, among  whom  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  so  effectual  as  evi- 
dently  to  make  them  other  men,  new  creatures,  and  alive  from  the  dead.* 
That  this  preaching  was  effectual  in  preserving  the  same  virtue  for  a  long 
period  in  the  church  is  testified  by  the  memorials  of  the  early  Christians, 
especially  by  wliat  Tertullian  records  respecting  them,  when  he  observes 
that,  among  the  criminals  delated  to  the  heathen  magistrates,  no  Christian 
was  detected,  and  that  among  the  Christians  accused  and  punished  on 
account  of  their  Christianity,  no  criminal  was  found.  "  A  great  number 
of  guilty  persons,"  he  says,  '*  charged  with  different  offences,  are  enumer- 
ated in  your  registers.  What  assassin  registered  there — what  thief — what 
sacrilegious  person,  or  spoiler,  or  plunderer  of  the  baths — which  of  these 
has  the  appellation  Christian  added  to  his  name?  Or,  when  Christians  are 
presented  on  the  ground  of  that  name,  wliich  of  them  resembles  any  of 
these  numerous  criminals?  Of  yours,"  he  is  addressing  the  heathen,  *'  the 
prispn  is  always  full ;  with  yours,  the  mines  always  groan ;  by  yours,  the 
wild  beasts  are  always  glutted;  with  yours,  the  superintendents  of  the 
■games  always  feed  their  troops  of  noxious  animals.  No  Christian  is 
there,  unless  simply  because  he  is  a  Christian ;  or,  if  on  any  other  ac- 
count, he  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  Christian. "f 

But  why,  you  ask,  are  there  so  many  with  whom  the  motives  celebrated 
.by  us  are  wholly  ineffectual?  Why  have  they  little  or  no  influence  on  the 

*  2  Cor.  V.  17;  G»'.  tl.  15;  Eph.il.  1,  5.  t  TertulUnl  Apologia. 
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nuyorit}'  ot*  professuig  Christians?  It  must  here  be  kept  in  Yiew  that  vc 
commend  them  as  motives  to  virtue — powerful,  it  ii  true,  but  stiU  onhr  mo- 
tives— not  as  engines,  properly  speaking,  and  phyrical  inatruments.  Nov, 
moral  causes,  among  which  motives  are  classed  bj  philosophers,  have  oa 
power  unless  they  are  believed  and  pondered,  and  unless  that  to  vhich 
they  are  designed  to  urge  us  be  well  understood.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  most  powerful  motives  are  weak.  Such  is  the  character  of  tfaii 
kind  of  causes ;  it  is  foolish,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  same  power  in  then 
which  is  found  in  a  lever  or  pully,  or  other  mechanical  instrument. 

I  affirm,  then,  that  the  little  influence  which  so  numerous  and  poweifiii 
motives  to  virtue  have  on  the  majority  of  Christians  may  be  traced  to  one 
or  other  of  the  three  following  causes;  because  they  do  not  believe  then, 
or  because  they  do  not  reflect  on  them  with  that  attention  which  they  d»> 
serve ;  or,  lastly,  because  they  are  unacquainted  with  that  godliness  to  the 
practice  of  which  they  arc  intended  to  excite  us.  Unquestionably,  m 
manv  one  or  all  of  these  causes  combine.* 

I.  In  the  first  place,  these  motives  are  inefficacious,  because  they  are 
not  believed.  For  though,  as  we  hinted  in  the  preceding  disseftacion, 
were  they  duly  weighed,  they  would,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  dubious,  have  no  little  influence  in  urging  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  do  not  reflect  on  this,  or  if  this 
consideration  exerts  but  little  power  on  men  who  are  so  extremely  avene 
to  virtue.  The  gospel  is,  indeed,  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  but  it  if 
so  only  to  those  who  believe  and  who  are  persuaded  of  its  truth.f 

If  I  complain  of  the  want  of  this  conviction  in  many  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity, I  do  not  censure  those  only  who  are  avowed  unbelievers,  or  who, 
as  they  pretend,  positively  believe  that  religion  is  either  false,  or,  at  least, 
dubious  and  uncertain ;  but  I  look  in  vain  for  such  a  conviction  in  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  seem  to  themselves  and  others  to  be  believ- 
ers.  For  they  only,  in  my  opinion,  are  really  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
a  doctrine,  who  give  credit  to  it  on  account  of  arguments  or  testimonies 
which  either  arc  in  reality,  or,  at  least,  are  seriously  considered  by  them 
a  sufficient  ground  of  faith. 

But  how  many  are  numbered  among  Christians — and  O,  that  they  did 
not  constitute  the  majority! — who  beheve,  or  at  any  rate  seem  to  believe, 
the  truth  of  the  religion  they  profess ;  not  on  account  of  any  arguments 
or  testimony,  I  do  not  say  sufficient,  but  which  they  even  seriously  ima- 
gined was  adapted  to  furnish  conviction  respecting  a  truth  of  sucii  vast 
importance;  who  never  felt  any  anxiety  about  the  existence  or  character 
of  the  foundation  of  their  faith ;  who,  so  far  from  being  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  by  which  this  religion  was  in  ancient  times  attested, 
have  never,  during  their  life,  thought  of  deliberately  examining  into  it ; 
who,  in  a  word,  have  never  seen  or  felt  in  the  religion  they  have  embraced 
any  thing  peculiar,  any  thing  excellent,  any  thing  divine ;  nay,  who  do  not 
know  what  is  meant  by  that  very  testimony  of  the  church  which  they  sar 
is  the  sole  ground  of  their  belief,  and  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  church 
to  which  they  give  credit,  and  of  its  authority  to  which  their  faith  is  con- 

•  [ChrlttianUy.  as  truly  as  It  declares  its  own  divioity,  assures  us  that  the  true  fkith  of 
these  motives  which  should  render  them  influential,  and  the  fixed  attentloo  nectiry  to  aecure 
their  efficacy,  and  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  godliness  to  which  they  an  iatradMl  to  urge, 
will  not  he  attained  without  the  supernatural  Influence  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  Tbit,  hosvevci, 
we  are  also  auured,  will  be  vouchsafed  for  producing  all  the  predetcrmintrd  efftctt^^T^ 

t  Rom.  i.  16. 
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ceded.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  they  have  never  thought  of  the  excellence 
and  divinity  of  their  religion,  much  less  are  fully  convinced  of  these,  they 
do  not  love  it,  do  not  highly  value  it — nay,  frequently  make  so  little  ac- 
count of  it  as  never  to  think  of  regulating  even  one  of  their  actions  by  it,  as 
to  follow,  during  their  whole  life,  any  thing  rather  than  it,  and  continu- 
ally to  keep  before  them  other  principles  of  action  which  are  sometimes 
even  directly  opposed  to  it. 

In  what,  then,  does  the  faith  of  these  men  consist?  As  far  as  I  can 
discover,  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  sort  of  adherence  or  assent  to  the  opi- 
nions they  have  received  from  their  teachers,  and  to  the  sentiments  of 
those  among  whom  they  have  been  born  and  live ;  not  that  they  value  so 
highly  their  authority  as  to  think  that  they  may  safely  follow  them  in  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance — for  the  authoritv  of  ttose  whom  they 
follow  is  usually  lightly  esteemed  by  them — but  solely  on  this  ground,  that 
they  think  it  is  better  to  embrace  a  received  religion,  that  is,  to  adhere  to 
it,  and  acquiesce  in  it,  than  to  examine  it,  and  seriously  investigate  its 
truth ;  either  because  they  imagine  that  religion  is  altogether  of  so  little 
importance  that  they  disdain  to  undergo  any  labour,  or  to  undertake  a 
troublesome  investigation  on  its  account;  or  because  this  investigation  is 
represented  to  them  as  unsafe  and  dangerous,  frequently  as  even  unlawfiil 
and  prohibited;  or  beaiuse  they  are  told  that  it  surpasses  their  capacity, 
«nd  on  that  ground  gladly  leave  it  to  more  learned  men.  Who  can  be 
surprised  that  this  spurious  faith  has  no  influence  in  directing  the  actions 
of  these  men,  and  is  ineffectual  to  overcome  in  them  even  a  single  vice, 
whether  arising  from  natural  depravity  or  from  bad  education  and  habit? 

You  will  say,  however,  this  faith,  such  as  it  is,  produces  in  many  an 
ardent  zeal  for  received  opinions,  which  surely  argues  a  not  unsettled  con* 
viction  respecting  their  truth.  How,  then,  can  the  want  of  conviction  be 
complained  of  in  them? 

But  the  zeal  of  these  men  is,  and  can  he  nothing  else,  than  a  mere  eager 
partv  spirit,  of  the  same  nature  evidently  as  the  zeal  with  which  they  con- 
tend for  the  civil  institutions  of  their  country,  not  because  they  are  really 
convinced  that  they  are  better  than  the  institutions  of  other  nations,  but 
because  they  suppose  that  their  honour  is  concerned  in  regarding  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  own  country  as  superior  to  others.  In  the  same  man- 
'  ner,  they  imagine  tluit  it  will  redound  to  their  honour,  if  the  principles  of 
the  sect  with  which  they  are  connected  by  the  circumstance  of  birth 
triumph  and  prevail  over  all  others.  Nor  are  there  wanting  some  whose 
zeal  Is  nothing  but  a  certain  concealed  hatred  of  those  that,  by  the  love  of 
truth,  and  the  desire  of  investigating  it,  dare  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
them  and  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  who,  careless  about  truth,  acquiesce 
JD  received  opinions. 

From  whatever  cause  their  zeal  proceeds,  it  is  not  the  result  of  thorough 
conviction;  and  where  such  a  conviction  does  not  exist,  it  ought  not  to 
be  thought  surprising  that  its  effects  are  not  seen,  and  do  not  exert  any 
influence  on  the  actions  of  men. 

11.  The  second  reason  why  the  motives  which  Christianity  furnishes, 
have  so  little  influence  with  many  is,  as  I  have  stated,  that  they  do 
not  receive  that  attention  which  their  importance  demands.  For  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  motives,  or  impulsive  causes,  as  the  schoolmen 
spe^k,  are  efficacious  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  ari» 
recalled  to  recollection.  Hence  the  more  closely  and  intensely  they  are 
pondered,  the  more  vividly  tliey  arc  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  mind; 
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and  the  longer  its  attention  is  kept  fixed  on  them,  the  more  deeply  do 
they  penetrate,  and  the  more  powerful  is  the  influence  whkh  they  esoL 
On  the  other  hand,  their  efficacy  is  feeUe,  in  proportion  as  they  are  ioi 
firccjuently  and  carefully  considered.  It  is  certain  that,  to  excite  men  to 
piety  and  virtue,  and  to  deter  them  from  vice,  nothing  more  efficadoas 
can  be  supposed  than  if  the  greatest  felicity  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  maa, 
and  that  fur  ever,  \ye  promised  to  the  pious,  and  if  the  most  exquisite 
suffering,  and  that  too  for  ever,  be  denounced  against  the  ui^odlr.  But 
these,  how  great  soever  they  may  he,  can  have  no  influence  witli  those 
who  do  not  think  of  them,  or  think  of  them  but  slightly  and  superflcia%. 
Accordingly  the  apostle,  when  he  would  describe  the  admirable  efficacy 
of  faith,  portrays  it  as  a  conviction  which  is  so  vivid,  that  it  exhibics 
things  not  seen,  and  not  for  a  long  time  to  be  enjoyed,  as  if  present  and 
visible  to  our  eye's. 

But  this  faitli  cannot  exist  in  those  who  are  completely  engrossed  by 
the  affairs  of*  tliis  life;  whonvthe  love  of  the  world  and  of  vanity  claims 
so  entirely  to  itself,  and  so  fills  all  ttieir  mind,  and,  as  I  may  say.  all  tlieir 
capacity,  that  scarcity  can  any  thought  of  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death, 
and  of  its  etermil  salvation  or  misery,  and  other  spiritual  things,  find  a 
place  in  it.  Thus  it  happens,  as  the  parable  of  our  Saviour  shows,  that 
amun^  such  a  nuiltitude  of  empty  cares  of  this  life,  as  'among  so  many 
thorns,  the  seed  of  the  gos|)el  U  completely  choked ;  so  that,  however 
productive  in  its  own  nature,  it  cannot  bring  forth  fruit.*  Who  will  won- 
der that  the  most  powerful  motives  to  piety  have  little  influence  on  those 
who,  occupied  with  more  important  cares,  forsooth  1  have  no  leisure  to 
attend  to  them ;  who  either,  therefore,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  bless- 
ings pnimised  to  piety,  and  of  the  evils  that  await  the  wicked;  or  have 
i>uch  a  light,  such  an  imperfect,  such  a  vague  and  general  knowledge  of 
them,  that  the  one  cannot  excite  in  their  mind  the  least  desire  to  enjoy 
them,  nor  the  other  the  slightest  effort  to  avoid  them? 

Let  it  also  he  considered,  that  those  who  are  so  immersed  in  wordly 
cares  lose  all  relish  for  spiritual  good ;  so  that  at  length  they  liccome  evi- 
dently  as  incapable  of  understanding  or  feeling  it,  as  a  swine  from  the  herd 
of  Epicurus,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  pampering  his  body,  is  able  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  pleasure  which  the  philosopher  derives  from 
the  contemplation  of  truth.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  avaricious,  the  ambitious,  and  the  voluptuous,  are  so  depraved  in  taste, 
that  the  first  care  for  nothing  Init  gold  and  silver;  the  second  are  pleased 
onlv  when  they  arc  noticed  by  the  crowd,  and  pointed  to  with  the  finger; 
and  the  last  can  conceive  of  no  pleasure  but  that  which  is  adapted  to  the 
grosser  organs  of  sense.  Offer  to  them  good  of  a  different  description, 
and  however  excellent  it  may  be,  it  is  just  as  if  you  should  speak  of  beauty 
of  appt^rance  to  the  blind,  or  should  discourse  concerning  the  sweetness 
of  music  to  the  deaf. 

Let  me  here  introduce  the  corresponding  statement  respecting  this 
matter  of  an  individual,  my  most  intimate  friend.  *'  It  cannot  be  that 
religion  and  virtue  are  loved  by  him  whose  heart  is  devoted  to  the 
world.  •  No  man,'  says  Christ,  *  can  serve  two  masters;'  and  John 
affirms  that  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him  who  loves  the  world.f 
Spiritual  things  are  so  alien  to  natural  men,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
forming  a  conception  of  them,  however  much  they  may  turn  their  atten- 
iion  to  them.     For  by  these  earthly  cares  they  arc  gradually  rendered  so 

•  MatUu  xiii.  7.  tMAt(h.vi.24    1  John  H.  15. 
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carnal,  and,  if  I  m^t  say  it,  so  gross  and  brutish,  that  like  beasts  they 
are  alive  to  nothing  but  what  afiects  their  senses.  Why?  Because  igno- 
rance and  slothfulness  are  thereby  fostered,  and  the  soul  and  all  its  pro- 
pensities are  tied  down  to  earth.  When  this  is  the  case,  spiritual  good 
IS  lightly  esteemed,  and  the  man  becomes  disqualified  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  its  excellence,  and  to  pursue  it  with  true  desire.  And  who,  I  ask, 
will  believe  that  those  who  think  of  nothing  else  than  of  the  means  by 
which  they  may  scrape  together  riches,  hunt  after  the  favour  of  the  power- 
ful, and  travel  to  dignities  and  honours — who,  I  say,  will  believe  that 
such  individuals  can  feel  any  concern  about  salvation?  Every  person  sees 
that  objects  so  different  cannot  simultaneously  be  pursued."  * 

III.  But  I  noticed  also  a  third  reason  why  the  numerous  and  powerful 
motives  which  Scripture  proposes  to  us  are  not  successful  in  exciting 
many  who  are  called  Christians  to  virtue.  This  is  their  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  that  godliness,  to  the  practice  of  which  these  motives  ought  to 
excite  them.  For,  in  consequence  of  this,  even  those  who  are  persuaded 
of  their  truth,  and  carefully  attend  to  them,  are  urged  not  so  much  to  that 
in  which  true  Christianity  consists,  as  to  that  in  which  they  wrongly  con- 
ceive it  to  be  placed. 

No  one  certainly  who  is  affected  by  a  love  to  virtue  and  piety  will  deny, 
that  the  error  of  those  who  adopt  the  opinion  which,  as  we  saw  in  the 
preceding  dissertation,!  the  Fathers  so  severely  reprehend  in  the  heathen, 
IS  most  pernicious ;  viz.  that  religion  is  something  so  totally  different  from 
virtue,  that  an  individual  may  be  not  only  religious,  but  religious  in  an 
eminent  degree,  while  he  is  nevertheless  any  thing  but  a  good  and  virtu- 
ous man. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  complaints  of  some  sacred  teachers,  who  ex- 
daim  that  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  religion  now-a-days  is  changed  by 
many  into  a  mere  system  of  ethics^— complaints  which  are  indeed  just,  if 
tbe^  mean  that  they  would  not  have  it  changed  into  a  lieathen  system  of 
ethics,  which  neither  proposes  to  us  a  more  excellent  morality  than  the 
Gentile  philosophers,  nor  enforces  it  by  stronger  motives.  But  if  any  one, 
convinced,  as  he  ought  to  be,  of  the  truth  of  those  mysteries  of  Christia- 
nity which  were  unknown  to  the  heathen  philosophers,  thinks  that  he 
should  not  rest  in  the  mere  knowledge  of  them,  but  considers  them  all, 
whatever  they  are,  as  mysteries  of  godliness,  tliat  is,  as  so  many  motives 
to  godliness  and  to  the  virtues  connected  with  it — if  he  conceives  that 
they  have  been  revealed  to  him  by  God  chiefly  for  this  end,  either  I  am 
greatly  deceived,  or  he  has  certainly  formed  a  just  apprehension  of  Chris- 
tianity. Assuredly  it  would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  church,  if 
all  Christians  would  thus  turn  their  religion  into  a  system  of  ethics,  than 
if  they  changed  it  into  a  mere  system  of  metaphysics,  and  a  fruitless  con- 
templation of  divine  attributes  and  works. 

••  Philosophy,"  says  Seneca,  *'  teaches  us  to  act,  not  to  talk," — a  re- 
mark which,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  apposite  when  applied  to  our  religion. 
An  individual  being  desired  to  tell  what  parts  of  Christianity  were  espe- 
cially necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  salvation,  gave  this  shrewd  and 
accurate  reply,  "  Those  which  we  can,  even  when  silent,  prove  that  we 
know  and  believe."  Tliis,  according  to  his  view,  was  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  proving  our  belief  of  them  by  actions,  not  by  words  merely.     The 

•  Sources  de  la  Corruption.    Sourcs  yUI.  p.  S49  f  S«e  p.  328  and  330. 
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Theory  of  religion  must  by  no  means  be  neglected;  but  when  it  is  knov^ 
every  part  of  it,  wliatever  it  is,  must  be  made  to  bear  upon  Frmike. 
When  this  is  done,  it  may  be  denominated  by  one  a  theology  pomfr 
Practical,  by  another  Theoretico-practical.  With  neither  will  1  ooBtaiiL 
But  to  separate  virtue  from  religion,  or  to  consider  it  as  a  trivial  and  ig- 
noble appendage  to  it,  is  an  error  the  most  pernicious  imaginable;  one 
eficct  of  which,  among  others — that  I  may  not  wander  from  the  object  1 
have  in  view — b  to  render  the  most  powerful  motives  to  godliness  effica* 
cious  in  exciting  the  man  who  has  adopted  that  error,  not  to  the  pursnik 
of  virtue,  but  merely  to  a  scrupulous  observation  of  that  religion,  fiJidf 
so  called,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  virtue. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  he  who  is  addicted  to  silly  superstitions  ii 
stimulated,  by  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  Christianity,  to  nothing 
else  than  the  repetition  and  multiplication,  with  renewed  ardour,  of  vain 
acts  of  superstition,  which  are  frequently  idolatrous  and  dishonouring  ta 
Grod.  In  like  manner,  when  these  motives  are  presented  to  him  who 
places  relidon  entirely  in  its  outward  duties,  which  are  usually  rather  the 
means  and  the  support  of  religion  than  religion  itself,  he  will  think  that 
they  enforce  merely  a  more  careful  and  frequent  observation  of  tliese  acta 
— he  will  more  constantly  attend  the  public  exercises  of  religion — he  wiB 
increase  his  fastings — he  will  hear  more  sermons,  and  repeat  more  formti- 
las  of  prayer — ho  will  double  his  tasks  of  reading — he  will  receire  the  Sa- 
crament with  greater  regularity ;  but  all  the  influence  of  the  most  weighty 
motives  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  terminate  in  these  things» 
and  will  not  extend  so  far  as  to  change  his  character. 

He  who  imagines  that  religion  hinges  entirely  on  the  adoption  of  a  bet- 
ter creed  than  that  of  others  who  possess  the  Christian  name,  and  on  an 
adherence  to  that  church  which  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the  pro- 
fession of  such  a  creed,  will  be  urged,  by  the  powerful  motives  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  to  nothing  but  a  firmer  adherence  to  his  church 
and  its  doctrines — a  more  obstinate  contending  for  these — a  stronger  aver- 
sion to  those  who  entertain  opposite  sentiments — a  more  bitter  abuse  of 
them — and,  if  he  has  the  power,  a  more  outrageous  treatment,  and  cruel 
persecution,  and  remorseless  and  excruciating  torturing  of  them.  For, 
when  religion  is  viewed  as  something  totally  distinct  from  morality,  there 
are  no  m(;aiis  of  defending  and  propagating  it,  however  much  opposed  to 
Christian  meekness  and  charity,  and  tlius  to  integrity  and  justice,  which  to 
such  men  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  religion.  You  will  be  deceived  if 
you  hope  that  their  zeal  can  be  tempered  with  charity;  they  do  not  grant 
any  place,  much  less  the  chief  place,  like  the  apostle  Paul,*  to  this  virtue 
in  that  system  of  religion  which  they  have  formed  in  their  mind.  It  is 
not  the  man  who  is  destitute  of  charitv  that  is  nothing  in  their  view;  but 
he  who  does  not  entertain  respecting  all  matters  the  same  sentiments  with 
themselves — this  man,  in  their  estimation,  is  indeed  nothing  at  all,  even 
though  he  possesses  every  virtuous  disposition,  so  that  he  loves  his  ene- 
mies, denies  himself,  bears  Christ's  cross,  and  strives  to  follow  liim  with 
his  whole  heart. 

For,  indeed,  the  zeal  which  the  arguments,  urging  to  religion,  excites 
in  any  individual,  will  always  correspond  to  the  sentiments  respecting  re- 
ligion which  he  has  adopte<l.  They  excite  a  zeal  for  promoting,  every 
where,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  piety,  and  the  virtues  connected 

•  1  Cor.  xiil. 
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with  it,  in  him,  who  regards  religion  as  consisting  chiefly  in  piety;  a  zeal 
in  behalf  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  in  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous; 
a  teal  for  the  diligent  performance  of  the  outward  duties  of  religion,  in  him 
who  places  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion  in  these;  a  zeal  in  the  de- 
fence of  opinions  and  dogmas,  in  him  who  reckons  these  the  chief  parts  of 
religion;  and 

QuU  Ulia  fando  teinperet  a  lachfymlt  ? 

a  zeal  for  cruelty  itself,  and  a  more  than  brutish  mercilessness,  in  him  who 
imagines  that  these  acts  of  cruelty  are  acts  of  religion,  and  thinks  that,  by 
inflicting  the  severest  suflering  and  torture  on  those  whose  sentiments  dif- 
fer from  his  own,  he  is  doing  God  acceptable  service.* 

With  this  evil,  another  is  frequently  connected.  For  those  who  are 
inflamed  with  false  zeal,  whether  for  the  observation  of  superstitious  rites, 
or  other  externals  belonging  to  the  mere  form  of  religion,  or  for  the  de- 
fence and  propagation,  in  every  possible  way,  of  their  own  opinions,  and 
the  persecution  and  destruction  of  their  opponents — all  these  persons,  I 
•sy,  regard  themselves  with  so  much  complacency  on  account  of  this  their 
Ml,  as  to  imagine  that  by  it  they  expiate  and  atone  for  whatever  vices  they 
Aay  otherwise  be  chargeable  witn ;  that  by  these  proofs  of  their  zeal  all  their 
sins  are  washed  away,  and  all  their  defects  abundantly  compensated;  so 
that  God  himself  is  in  some  manner  under  obligation  to  foreive  to  those 
who  are  so  devoted  and  earnest  worshippers  of  him,  many  things  which 
he  oould  not  tolerate  in  others; — and  hence  it  happens,  that  the  more  the 
false  zeal  of  such  persons  increases,  the  less  do  they  think  themselves 
bound  to  forsake  their  vices  and  follow  after  genuine  virtue. 

Besides  these  general  errors  respecting  religion,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  speaking,  there  are  among  Christians  not  a  few  special  opi- 
nions, of  which  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  they  equally  either  destroy  or 
greatly  weaken,  the  influence  of  the  arguments  employed  in  Scripture  to 
stir  up  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  Will  these  most  powerful  motives, 
for  example,  constrain  to  godliness  any  one  who  understands  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  altogether  in  the  same  sense  as  those  abandoned 
men  of  old,  whom  the  apostle  James  has  so  severely  censured ; — who 
thinks  that  the  practice  of  good  works  is  scarcely  more  necessary  to  the 
obtaining  of  eternal  life,  than  is  the  smoke  with  which  fire  is  always  at- 
tended to  the  preparing  of  food; — who  regards  that  faith  by  which  we  are 
justified  and  saved,  as  nothing  else  than  the  recourse  of  a  sinner,  who  may 
have  no  serious  thought  about  repentance,  to  the  ever-enduring  grace  of 
God,  and  the  merit  of  the  Saviour,  only  that  by  this  he  may  obtain  the 
ilbrgivenessof  all  his  sins,  not  at  all  that,  forsaking  his  sins,  he  may  for  the 
future  live  to  him,  and  devote  himself  unreservedly  to  him ; — who  there- 
fore desires  to  have  recourse  to  his  Saviour  for  no  other  purpose  than  that, 
actine  as  his  priest,  he  may  expiate  his  sins  by  sacrifice,  but  by  no  means 
that  he  may  at  the  same  time  recognize  him  as  his  prophet  and  king,  whose 
doctrine  and  precepts  he  holds  himself  bound  to  obey; — who  imagines  that 
he  obtains  the  remission  of  sins  if  he  only  firmly  persuades  himself,  though 
without  any  foundation,  that  he  has  already  received  this  blessing,  or,  as 
he  has  been  elected,  will  certainly  receive  it ; — who  does  not  consider  the 
amendment  of  life,  so  oflen  enjoined  on  him  in  Scripture,  as  his  duty, 
afler  the  attainment  of  which  he  must  strive  with  his  most  earnest  endea- 
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vour,  and  his  utmost  energy,  but  as  a  work  which  should  be  ksft  eatbcif 
to  God; — who,  when  he  is  accused  on  account  of  the  perilous  procrasti- 
nation of  his  repentance,  affirms  that  this  can  no  more  be  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime,  than  can  those  who  have  died  manj  ages  i^  be  Uuned 
because  they  have  not  as  yet  been  raised  from  tiie  dead?  When  theniids 
of  Christians  are  filled  with  these,  and  other  pestiferous  opnions  of  a  iiai- 
lar  description,  what  power,  I  ask,  will  the  motives  of  wnich  I  have  beea 
treating,  possess  to  influence  them  to  the  serious  and  ardent  study  of  god* 
linessV* 

O,  that  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  Christians  has  been  entrust- 
ed would  vigorously  exert  all  their  cfibrts  to  extirpate  completely  from 
their  minds  these  ruinous  tenets,  and  many  other  sentiments  of  the  same 
complexion !  Thus,  surely,  would  they  employ  their  xeal  to  better  pur- 
pose than  in  combating  harmless  opinions,  from  which,  as  experience  tes- 
tifies, no  detriment  to  piety  need  be  apprehended.  O,  that  there  were 
none  (pardon  the  perhaps  too  strong  remonstrance)  who  oflen  furnish  occa- 
sion for  such  opinions,  by  indigested  affirmations  which  are  frequently  per- 
verted to  a  dangerous  meaning,  by  a  too  close  adherence  to  the  modes  of 
expression  employed  by  our  forefathers,  and  by  regarding  in  this  the  hon- 
our of  a  party  more  than  edification !  Surely,  such  was  the  piety  of  our 
forefathers,  that,  if  they  were  alive,  and  saw  the  present  aspect  of  things, 
and  those  with  whom  the  ministers  of  Christ  have  now  to  do,  they  would 
change  their  style,  as  the  apostle  James  deemed  it  expedient  to  sdter  the 
modes  of  expression  employed  by  Paul,  and  perverted  to  a  fiilse  meanii^ 
by  the  ungodly.  O,  that  they  would  not  often  so  intemperately  handle 
doctrines,  for  the  pressing  of  which  there  is  not  now  the  same  reason  as  for- 
merly, and  which  at  the  present  day  it  is  more  dangerous  than  useful  to 
press  I  O,  that  they  would  not  define,  beyond  all  necessity,  tenets,  the 
definition  of  which  often  casts  men  into  inextricable  labyrintns,  as  it  would 
be  much  better  to  pass  no  opinion  respecting  them  I  O,  that  difficuhies 
would  not  be  started,  to  the  settling  of  which  those  by  whom  they  are 
started  are  afterwards  found  incompetent  !t 

More  might  be  said  on  this  subject;  but  the  discourse  must  be  brought 

•  [While  the  author  has  stated  clearly  and  distinctly  the  abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Tarth,  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  he  should  have  introduced  the  detail  of  them  by  such 
an  exceptionable  form  of  expression  as  thb — that  the  pursuit  of  good  works  is  necetsary  to  the 
obtaining  of  eternal  lif^.  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  obtaining  must  be  obvious  to  alL  since 
It  may  suggest^  wliat  is  not  less  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  relaUve  to  justification, 
either  that  good  works  must  be  conjoined  with  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Chrisr,  to  coa. 
•titute  our  title  to  eternal  life,  or  that  there  is  a  double  justification,  for  one  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Redeemer,  for  the  other  to  ourselves.  Who,  that  ponders  thesvl^ect,  does 
not  perceive  that  all  the  abases  specified  by  the  author  may  both  be  avoided  and  repressed, 
without  resorting  to  either  of  these  opinions  ?  It  appears  that  a  proper  seal  for  hotineM.  and 
detestatiou  of  Antlnomianism,  such  as  the  author  displays,  may  have  led  individuals  to  adopt 
these  uoscriplural  tenets. — T.] 

f  [In  addition  to  what  we  have  stated  in  the  preceding  note,  we  would  here  remark,  what 
we  are  persuaded  the  candour  of  the  author  would  have  admitted,  that  the  same  anxiety  he 
has  expressed  for  the  interests  of  morality  in  opposition  to  Antinomlan  tenets  ought  to  be 
fjelt  and  evinced  in  behalf  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justification  solely  by  faith,  in  an  age  in 
which  this  is  opposed,  or  at  any  period  when  a  train  of  preaching  calculated  to  obecure  or  per. 
vert  it  generally  obuins.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  James  did  change  the  mode  of  ezpressioa 
used  by  Paul,  substituting  uwrk*  torftLith,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  the  more  eflbctually  to 
Impress  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  that  the  faith  which  justifies  Is  an  operative  JUth,  But 
the  liberty  of  the  Inspired  is  not  conceded  to  us.  It  is  the  province  of  the  ministers  of  the 
goipel,  in  all  cases,  to  asceruin  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  Scrip* 
ture  without  deviating  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. — T.] 
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close,  and  I  fear  that  to  some  I  may  seem  to  have  said  too  much ; 
it  was  necessary  to  show  why  that  which  we  chiefly  venerate  in 
stianity,  and  in  which  it  far  surpasses  all  the  religions  of  the  world — 
I  say,  the  so  numerous  and  powerful  motives  to  virtue  which  it  fur- 
?s,  have  so  little  influence  on  Christians.  Some  liberty  here  should  be 
ted  both  as  to  thought  and  expression,  and  the  whole  blame  in  this 
er  must  be  charged  upon  men,  who,  in  truth,  have  it  in  their  own 
ir  (whatever  oflence  the  assertion  may  give  to  some)  to  prevent  any 
accusation  from  being  brought  against  our  most  holy  religion. 


DISSERTATION 


ON  THB 


THREEFOLD  WITNESS  TO  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 


That  the  word  of  God  should  be  believed  and  obeyed,  is  mii- 
versally  admitted ;  and  that  the  book  which  we  denominate  the 
sacred  Scriptures  is  the  word  of  God,  is  acknowledU|;ed  by 
Christians  of  all  parties.  But  to  the  inquiry,  why  ^ey  are 
convinced  of  this,  very  different  replies  are  g^ven  by  tnem. 
Those  who  imagine  that  the  first  place  among  Christians  is 
due  to  themselves,  affirm  that  they  receive  the  Scriptures  as 
divine,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Church;  others  that  tneir  &ith 
is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture  concerning  itself; 
while  others  choose  rather  to  say  that  their  belief  rests  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  my  intention  in  this  dis- 
sertation to  explain  the  nature  of  the  testimony  of  these  three 
witnesses,  and  to  determine  the  weight  which  is  due  to  each  of 
them.  And  may  God  guide  my  mind  and  my  pen,  so  that 
what  I  write  may  tend  to  establish  myself  and  others  in  the 
truth. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Testimony  of  the  Church. 

In  speaking  of  the  church,  and  of  its  authority  as  a  witness  to 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  first  state  the 
opinion  of  the  church  of  Rome  respecting  this  matter,  and 
tnen  subjoin  our  own. 

The  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  affirm  that  there  exists 
in  the  world  a  visible  society  of  men,  which  is  so  fully  under 
the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  to  be  incapable  of  erring 
in  matters  pertaininff  to  faith ;  and  that  every  one  therefore 
may  acquiesce  in  its  decrees  without  further  examination.  Now, 
it  is  the  province  of  this  infallible  society  which  they  call  the 
church,  not  only  to  interpret  the  word  of  God,  and  thence  so 
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to  determine  all  controversies  about  religion,  that  every  one 
must  abide  by  its  decrees;  but,  what  is  of  greater  importance, 
to  declare  and  to  define  what  is  the  word  of  God ; — so  that, 
but  for  this  testimony  of  the  church,  it  is  altogether  impossible 
for  any  person  to  ascertain  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  object  of  these  teachers  is  evident  to  all.  For 
if  they  shall  but  once  persuade  men — as  it  is  almost  the  sole 
|um  of  all  their  exertions  in  the  present  day  to  do — that  their 
church  is  this  infallible  society,  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  convincing  them  of  the  truth  of  their  other  tenets.  It  wiu 
indeed  be  altogether  preposterous  to  make  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  confuting  the  dc^mas  of  the  Roman 
durch ;  since  we  not  only  do  not  understand  the  Scriptures 
without  the  interpretation  of  this  church,  but  do  not  know, 
without  its  infallible  testimony,  that  they  are  the  word  of  God. 
And  who  will  venture  to  assail  traditions,  when  the  same  church 
which  alone  has  certified  to  us  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  maintains  that  traditions  are  the  unwritten 
word ;  and  if  we  give  credit  to  it  in  the  one  case,  it  is  not  less 
worthy  of  credit  m  the  other  ? 

We  here  willingly  grant  to  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church 
that  nothing^  can  oe  more  convenient  than  this  plan.  To  be- 
lieve that  the  society  in  which  you  have  been  bom  is  the  true 
and  infallible  church,  and  to  yield  to  it  a  blind  assent  in  all 
things,  is  much  easier  than  to  examine  every  doctrine  pro- 
posed to  you  as  an  article  of  faith.  We  do  not  intend  at  pre- 
sent to  prove  to  them  that  the  authority  which  they  ascribe  to 
their  church  is  unfounded;  our  object  requires  us  chiefly  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  they  can  justly  make  use  of  this  authority 
to  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As 
a  means  of  settling  this  subject  of  discussion,  we  desire  that 
the  four  following  questions — to  omit  many  other  points  which 
have  frequently  in  this  controversy  been  matters  of  debate  on 
both  sides — ^may  be  thoroughly  examined.  I.  How  may  we 
know  that  any  society  of  men  is  the  true  church  ?  2.  How 
may  we  know  what  authority  should  be  ascribed  to  that  church  ? 
3.  How  may  the  church  itself  know  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  word  of  God,  so  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  an  infallible  tes- 
timony respecting  it?  4.  How  may  every  person,  even  the 
unlearned,  know  that  the  whole  church  bears  this  testimony  ? 

.  I,  Our  first  inquiry  is.  How  can  we  ascertain  that  any  so- 
ciety is  the  true  church?  The  authority  which  the  doctors  of 
the  church  of  Rome  attribute  to  the  testimony  of  the  church 
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as  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  they  attrilmte 
to  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  ehurdi  of 
Christ.  But  any  society  of  men  is  not  the  church  of  Christ; 
that  only  can  he  regarded  as  such  which  both  professes  and 

Eractises  the  religion  of  Christ —a  religion  which  how  it  shooU 
e  known,  except  from  the  word  of  God,  the  only  rule  of  true 
religion,  I  cannot  perceive.     And  how  then  can  I  learn  from 
the  church  what  is  the  word  of  God,  since  I  cannot  ascertun, 
except  by  the  word  of  God,  what  is  the  true  church  of  Christ? 
If  it  should  be  said  that  it  may  be  known,  not  merely  by  ite 
doctrine  and  religion — that  there  are  other  external  marks,  ob- 
vious to  the  senses  of  all,  even  the  dullest,  by  which  any  per- 
son may  ascertain  what  is  the  true  church,  before  he  can  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  true  doctrine — I  ask  how  is  it  known  that  these 
external  things,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  marks  of  die  true 
church  ?     How  should  an  illiterate  person  have  discovered 
this?     He  has  not  ascertained  it  from  Scripture,  which  he  has 
not  as  yet  ascertained  to  be  the  word  of  Ciod,  as  he  must  pre- 
viously be  acquainted  with  the  true  church  from  which  he 
learns  what  is  the  word  of  God.     Does  he  then  know  this 
from  the  testimony  of  that  church,  whose  possession  of  the 
marks  of  a  true  church  is  the  subject  of  investigation?   Or 
does  he  know  it  as  an  innate  principle  which  requires  no  de- 
monstration, or  from  some  special  divine  revelation  ?     They 
will  not,  I  suppose,  make  any  of  these  assertions.  Either,  there- 
fore their  faith  respecting  the  marks  of  the  church  is  a  mere 
prejudice,  or  it  must  be  affirmed  that  it  can  certainly  be  infer- 
red by  every  person  from  the  natural  light  of  reason.     If  this 
latter  opinion  be  maintained  by  the  doctors  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  we  may  well  wonder  that  they  should  ascribe  so  much 
in  this  matter  to  the  reason  of  those  whom,  in  other  things, 
they  wish  to  deprive  almost  wholly  of  the  use  of  reason.     Wiien 
the  question  is  about  deciding  articles  of  faith  from  Scripture, 
or  about  the  divinity  of  Scripture  itself,  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians have  no  right  of  judgment,  not  even  that  of  discretion; 
if  they  see  any  tiling  in  these  matters,  they  see  it  with  the  eyes 
of  their  teachers.     But  when  we  come  to  inquire  about  these 
teachers  themselves  whom,  in  regard  to  this  subject  they  call 
the  church,  then  indeed  those  who  were  so  blind  in  regaj^  to 
every  thing  else,  all  at  once  become  lynx-eyed  ;  they  have  no 
need  of  the  church,  they  have  no  need  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
euide ;  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  even  the  most  stupid  in- 
dividuals have  truly  and  infallibly  ascerUiined  that  those  exter- 
nal things,  which  they  perceive  in  their  teachers  and  in  their 
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own  church,  are  most  undoubted  marics  of  the  true  church,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  found  any  where  else  than 
in  the  true  church  of  Christ.  Either,  therefore,  the  doctors  of 
the  church  of  Rome  must  affirm  that  God  has  {^ven  reason  to 
the  majority  of  mankind,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enable 
them  to  discern  what  is  the  true  church,  and  that  this  object 
being  accomplished,  it  may  be  dispensed  with  as  to  all  other 
matters — which  is  absurd;  or  they  must  maintain  that  the 
church,  that  is  to  say,  their  own  teachers,  possess  more  evident 
and  illustrious  marks  of  divinity  than  the  religion  of  Christ, 
or  the  word  of  God  itself — which  is  impious. 

II.  Our  second  inquiry  on  this  subject  is.  How  may  we  as- 
certain the  degree  of  authority  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
church  ?  The  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  agree  with  us 
in  asserting  that  human  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
a  divine  faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God ;  that  to 
this,  a  divine  and  infallible  testimony  is  requisite.  But  such, 
they  say,  is  the  testimony  of  the  church,  not  as  consisting  of 
men,  who  may  all  individually  deceive  and  be  deceived ;  but 
as  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  can  neither 
deceive  nor  be  deceived*  But  no  one,  I  imagine,  will  affirm 
that  the  proposition  that  the  church  is  so  under  the  direction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  be  infallible  in  its  testimony,  is  a  self- 
evident  axiom  which  needs  no  demonstration;  we  may  there- 
fore justly  demand  a  proof  of  it.  They  adduce  various  incon- 
veniences which  would  result  from  a  reliisal  to  acknowledge 
this  infallibility  of  the  church.  Men,  they  say,  and  particularly 
the  common  people,  who  can  neither  discern  the  marks  of  divi- 
nity in  the  Scriptures,  nor  judge  of  articles  of  faith  by  Scrip- 
ture, much  less  demonstrate  them,  would  be  perpetually  waver- 
ing in  religion,  if  they  had  not  an  infallible  church  in  whose 
decisions  they  might  with  safety  rest.  We  have  elsewhere  seen 
how  a  Christian  may  obtain  a  firm  conviction  respecting  his 
fedth,  and  that  without  the  testimony  of  this  infallible  church. 
•  It  is  certain  that  the  reasoning,  by  which  the  truth  of  any 
opinion  is  proved,  from  the  inconveniences  which  its  falsehood 
would  occasion,  is  altogether  without  force.  For  it  is  not  that 
'which  appears  to  be  most  suitable  that  is  always  most  true, 
nor  does  that  which  seems  to  us  to  be  attended  with  incon- 
-  veniences  appear  in  this  light  to  God  also,  who  in  governing 
his  church  stands  in  no  need  of  our  advice.  *^  For  who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor.*'* 

•  Rom.  xi.  34. 
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We  wish,  therefore,  to  know,  not  what  the  doctois  of  At 
church  of  Rome  suppose  that  God  shoold  have  done,  in  oidet 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  that  might  arise  in  the  chmeh,  but 
what  has  been  his  determination  in  this  matter — what  he  hat 
in  reality  done — whether  he  has  eiven  to  the  choich  daft 
infallibility  for  which  they  are  so  soucitous.    Has  he  not  dose 
so  ?   they   exclaim.      We  can  produce  explicit  passages  of 
Scripture.  The  church  is  ^^  the  pdlar  and  ^^und  of  the  tradi.' 
'^  If  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  hun  be  unto  thee  sst 
heathen  man  and  a  publican."*    The  diurch  proclaims  its  de* 
dsions  in  this  form:  ^^  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ani 
to  us."t    It  was  promised  to  the  church  that  Chnst  should  be 
with  it  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  Hd? 
Spirit  was  promised  to  lead  it  into  all  truth4      In  a  wor4 
Christ  said  to  Peter,  and  in  Peter  to  the  Pope,  who  is,  as  often 
as  it  suits  the  object  of  these  doctors,  the  whole  church,  ^^I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  £ul  not."§     That  these 
passages  of  Scripture  either  do  not  refer  at  all  to  the  chard, 
or  do  not  refer  to  that  church  to  which  the  doctors  of  the 
church  of  Rome  apply  them,  or  do  not  ascribe  infallibility  to 
this  church,  has  already  been  proved  a  thousand  times  by  our 
divines.  But,  in  this  matter,  it  is  altogether  preposterous  that 
the  church  should  desire  to  employ  its  privilege  of  infallibility! 
which  it  can  prove  only  from  Scripture,  if  indeed  it  can  do  so, 
to  secure  a  divine  authority  to  these  Scriptures,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  has  demonstrated  its  infialli- 
bility  from  Scripture.     The  church  thus  seems  to  me  like  an 
ambassador,  who  should  first  prove  his  commission  by  the  let- 
ters written  by  his  sovereign  to  the  commonwealth  to  which 
he  has   been  sent,    and  who  should  afterwards,    when  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters  was  disputed,  employ  the  autho- 
rity of  an  ambassador  to  evince  that  they  were  genuine,  and 
in  reality  written  by  his  sovereign.     Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  it 
may  be  compared  to  one  who,  having  obtained  the  office  of  a 
magistrate  in  a  province,  by  the  exhibition  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion, should  afterwsirds,  when  a  dispute  had  arisen  about  the 
author  of  the  commission,  wish  to  use  the  authority  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, obtained  by  means  of  this  very  commission,  to  prove 
that  it  has  been  given  him  by  the  king. 

If,  therefore,  the  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  would  be 
consistent  with  themselves,  they  must  prove,  by  the  most  in- 
dubitable arguments,  apart  from  Scripture,  and  all  revelation 

•  1  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  Matt,  xviii,  17.  f  Acts  xv.  28. 

{  Matt,  xwiii.  -20  j  Jo!in  xvi.  13.  i;f  Luke  xxii.  32. 
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fxom  God,  that  their  church  is  infallible;  and  they  must  prove 
Ais  ih  such  a  manner  that  any  of  the  laity,  to  whom  the  know- 
ledge of  this  is  assuredly  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  may 
feel  satisfied  in  their  conscience  respecting  it,  before  they  have 
ascertained  what  is  the  word  of  God.  Nor  should  they  stop 
here.  They  must,  moreover,  show  to  them  that  it  is  more 
obvious,  and  easy  to  prove  that  their  church  is  infallible  in  all 
its  decrees,  than  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God ;  that 
it  is  easier  to  prove  that  Goa  is  speaking  by  their  teachers, 
than  that  God,  in  times  past,  spake  by  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles. I  know  not  if  any  of  them  will  affirm  this;  certainly  the 
hetter  informed  among  them  do  not  think  so;  for,  if  such  was 
their  persuasion,  why,  when  they  would  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the  profane,  or  the  undecided 
in  religion,  should  they  not  be^n  by  proving,  as  a  matter  more 
obvious  and  easy  of  proof,  the  infallibility  of  their  church, 
which,  being  accomplished,  they  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do;  as  the  divinity  of  Scripture,  of  their  traditions,  of  all  their 
doctrines,  and  of  their  whole  system  of  worship,  would  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course?  Why  do  they  waste  time  in  proving 
the  divinity  of  the  gospel,  when,  after  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, more  still  remains  to  be  done;  as  they  must  also  prove 
that  there  is  an  unwritten  word,  and  from  both  the  written  and 
unwritten  word  must  establish  their  system  of  doctrine  and 
worship?  Why  do  they  follow  the  more  difficult  path  to  se- 
cure the  less  object,  when,  by  following  the  easier  road,  they 
might  secure  the  greater?  * 

Some  one,  perhaps,  may  reply  from  Huet,  "  We  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  because  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  the  ar- 

Sument  deduced  from  it,  have  no  weight  with  them."t  I  grant 
lis.  The  infallible  authority  of  the  church  has  no  weight, 
except  with  those  who  acknowledge  it.  But  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity acknowledge  the  authority  neither  of  Scripture  nor  of 
the  church ;  when,  therefore,  we  wish  to  convert  them,  where 
must  we  begin?  Should  we  begin  by  proving  the  authority 
of  the  churdi,  or  the  authority  of  Scripture  ?  Unquestionably 
we  should  commence  with  that  which  is  most  obvious,  and 
which  can  most  easily  be  demonstrated;  and  so  much  the  more, 

*  See  Ludovici  Vivis  Dialog,  de  veritate  religioDis;  Huetii  Demonstra- 
tio  Eyangelii ;  Pascal's  Thoiumts;  and  other  books  written  by  the  learned 
of  the  church  of  Rome  in  dt?encc  of  Christianity. 

t  Alnetan.  Qiiaest.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 
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if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  when  it  has  been  established.  Ba- 
thing further  remains  to  be  pvoYed/  The  infidlibility  of  the 
church,  therefore,  should  first  of  all  be  demcHistrated  to  tlie 
adversaries  of  Christianity.  Why  does  Huet  follow  a  dtienot 
--  -Chiiit, 


ility 

monstrated  to  those  who  reject  it,  or  can  be  demonstrated  onlf 
from  the  gospel,  previously  proved  to  be  true.  He  admits  dot 
to  reason  from  the  infallibdity  of  the  church  to  the  divinitj'  of 
the  Scripture,  is  to  prove  the  more  obvious  from  the  less 
obvious — a  mode  of  reasoning  useless  against  those  who  posses 
reason,  nay,  a  vicious  circle.  Where,  indeed,  a  credulous  com- 
mon people,  who  are  accustomed  to  examine  nothing,  have 
been  imbued  from  their  very  in&ncy  with  the  prejudice  that 
the  church  is  intallible,  this  prejudice,  though  it  rests  on  no 
foundation,  may  skilfully  be  employed  as  an  €urf/utneuiuiH  ad 
hominem^  to  convince  the  illiterate  vulgar  of  the  divinity  of 
Scripture,  and,  indeed,  of  any  thing. 

III.  The  third  question  which  we  wish  to  be  examined,  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  is,  How  may  the  church  itself  deter- 
mine that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  testify  infallibly  respecting  it,  as  something  fully  ascertain- 
ed? Unquestionably  a  witness  is  not  to  be  credited  unless  he 
bears  testimony  respecting  a  matter  with  which  he  is  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  if  the  church,  therefore,  has  not  ascertained  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  it  cannot  give  its  testimony 
on  tne  subject.  But  it  must  be  unascertained,  if  none  of  those 
individuals  of  whom  the  church  is  composed  know  it  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  Let  us  then,  for  a  moment,  admit  the  truth 
of  what  the  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  so  stiffly  maintain, 
that  no  one  can  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  this,  except  from 
the  testimony  of  the  church ;  nay,  let  us  admit  the  truth  of  what 
they  have  sometimes  suffered  to  drop  from  them  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  "  that,  but  for  the  testimony  of  the  church,  no  more 
credit  would  be  due  to  Matthew  than  to  Livy;  that,  were  this 
testimony  wanting,  the  Scriptures  would  have  as  little  autho- 
rity as  the  fables  of  i^sop."  *  I  ask,  then,  do  these  witnesses 
who  conjunctly  form  the  church  individually  know,  or  do  they 
not  know,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God?  Those 
who  do  not  know  this  are  incapable  of  bearing  testimony  to  it; 

*  RuvHus  Hosius. 
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and  as  to  those  who  do  know  it,  I  ask,  whence  have  they  ob^ 
tained  this  knowledge?  Is  it  solely  from  the  testimony  of  the 
church,  or  from  some  other  source  ?  If  it  is  solely  from  the  tes* 
timony  of  the  church,  then,  as  the  church  is  composed  of  these 
individuals,  viewed  conjunctly,  this  is  as  if  it  should  be  said  that 
each  knows  it  not  otherwise  than  by  the  testimony  of  the  whole  > 
which  would  certainly  be  as  absurd  as  if  a  society  of  blind  men 
should  undertake  to  give  an  infallible  decision  respecting  the 
personal  beauty  of  an  individual  whom  none  of  them  could  have 
seen,  and  when  afterwards  questioned  individually  about  the 
grounds  of  their  decision,  should  adduce  nothing  but  the  con- 
sent of  the  whole  society.  What  individually  they  do  not  know 
but  by  the  agreement  of  the  whole,  they  are  individually  igno- 
rant of;  and  what  they  are  individually  ignorant  of,  they  are 
ignorant  of  collectively.  It  must,  therefore,  be  ultimately  affirm- 
ra  that  the  faithful,  or  their  teachers,  individually  know  it  in 
some  other  way  than  by  the  testimony  of  the  whole;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  than  by  the  consent  of  the  church;  which  was 
the  very  point  to  be  established  in  opposition  to  the  church  of 
Rome. 

If,  indeed,  these  doctors  meant  only  that,  while  the  indivi- 
duals of  whom  the  church  is  composed  discern  evidence  of 
the  divinity  of  Scripture,  which  is  oy  no  means  to  be  lightly 
esteemed,  they  are  much  confirmed  in  their  judgment  by  the 
agreement  of  the  whole  discerning  the  same  proofs  of  divinity 
in  it ;  they  would  express  nothing  which  is  not  perfectly  agree- 
able to  reason.  But  this  is  not  their  meamng.  for  they 
maintain  that  there  is  no  other  argument  fitted  to  prove  the 
divinity  of  Scripture  than  the  testimony  of  the  church ;  if  any 
others  are  produced,  they  reckon  them  only  probable  conjec- 
tures, which  cannot  produce  a  divine  faith.  As,  therefore,  in- 
dividually, they  have  nothing  but  conjectures,  the  consent  of 
the  whole,  thouffh  it  gives  greater  force  to  the  conjecture,  does 
not  produce  a  mvine  faith,  unless,  perhaps,  they  can  tell  how 
many  conjectures  amount  to  a  demonstration,  or  how  many 
£ftllible  witnesses  are  requisite  to  constitute  an  infallible  testi- 
mony, sufficient  to  b^et  in  the  minds  of  men  a  divine  faith. 
And  then,  if  what  we  have  stated  be  the  meaning  of  the  doctors 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  consent  of  those  only  who  should 
be  convinced  of  the  divinity  of  Scripture  by  suitable  ailments, 
and  should  thus  be  capacitated  to  Dear  testimony  respecting  it, 
not  of  those  who  are  induced  to  believe  this  merely  on  the 
ground  of  the  testimony  of  the  church,  without  which  they 
would  not  ascribe  gpreater  authority  to  Scripture  than  to  Livy, 
or  the  fables  of  iEsop,  would  have  any  influence  in  confirming 
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it,  and  th<'it  their  plan  is  improper  and  preposterous;  let  us  now 
consider  what  authority  in  this  respect  can  be  attributed  to  the 
church,  and  to  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  it. 
Here  two  things,  which  are  frequently  confounded,  shooM  be 
carefully  distinguished.  Ftrgt,  What  force  does  the  argument 
to  prove  the  divinity  of  Scripture,  taken  from  the  consent  of 
the  church,  possess?  And,  SeeoiuUyj  What  are  the  other 
duties  or  offices  of  the  church  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions: — By  the  term 
church,  we  do  not  mean  the  Romish  or  any  other  particular 
church ;  but  we  comprehend  under  it  all  Christians  of  all  ages 
and  countries — the  sacred  writers,  whose  authority  is  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  alone  excepted  ;  nay,  all  who  profess,  or  liave 
at  any  time  professed,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  that  they  are 
followers  of  Christ  and  of  his  doctrine.  This  whole  body  we 
call  the  church — ^whether  accurately  or  otherwise  we  do  not 
inquire,  as  that  is  a  question  about  a  name,  not  about  the 
thing — in  which,  though  the  same  authority  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  every  individual,  as  it  must  vary  according  to  the 
time  in  which  he  has  lived,  his  knowledge,  his  probity,  his 
integrity,  his  constancy,  and  other  qualities;  yet  all  contri- 
bute something,  some  more,  some  less,  to  the  authority  of  that 
consent,  whidi  we  denominate  the  consent  of  the  church.  We 
do  not  here  inquire  what  weight  should  be  attached  to  this  con- 
sent as  a  proof  of  the  fiicts  from  which  the  divinity  of  Scrip- 
ture is  inferred — as,  for  example,  the  circumstances  which  the 
history  of  the  church  discloses  respecting  the  authors  of  the 
books,  the  time  when  they  were  written,  the  life  and  death  of 
their  authors,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
the  Scripture;  nor  do  we  even  inquire  what  authority  the 
-church,  defacto^  exercises  in  this  matter — for  it  is  notorious 
that,  not  only  in  the  church  of  Rome,  where  the  church  is 
^11  in  all,  but  in  our  churches  also,  and  so  in  e^^erj'  human 
Mciety,  more  regard  is  paid  to  men  than  is  proper;* — but  the 
•question  is,  What  authority  does  the  church,  as  we  have  de^ 
scribed  it,  possess  de  jure,  or  how  far  can  and  should  the  con- 
sent of  this  church  justly  influence  us  to  believe  the  divinity 
of  Scriptuue? 

We  affirm,  then,  that  its  authority  is  as  great  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  that  of  men  to  be.     First,  On  account  of  the  vast 
multitude  in  many  different  ages  and  countries,  who  believe 
this,  to  whom,  if  you  add  the  consent  of  the  Jews  with  regard 
"to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  consent — such  as  it  is— ot  the 
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Mahommedaiis  witli  retrard  to  both  Testaments,  there  has 
never  beeu  a  greater  multitude  agreeing  in  any  single  article 
of  religion,  this  only  excepted,  that  there  is  a  Go<i.  Secondly^ 
On  account  of  the  excellences  of  those  who  agree  in  this;  the 
wisdom  particularly,  the  learning  and  piety,  &c,  united  lu 
many  Christians;  for  it  is  not  probable  either  that  so  many 
wise  and  learned  men  can  have  been  so  shamefully  in  error, 
or  that  God  has  permitted  so  many  pious  men  to  be  so  grossly 
deceived.  Thirdly^  On  account  ot  the  matter  itself,  in  the 
belief  of  which  they  surree,  the  divinity,  namely,  of  books 
which  propose  to  man  thing^,  not  only  at  first  view  foolish, 
but  most  disagreeable  to  the  flesh,  nay,  exceedingly  painful 
to  be  believed — which  books,  however,  so  many  of  the  wisest 
among  men,  far  from  rejecting,  have  constantly  reverenced  as 
divine.  Fourthly^  On  account  of  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  in 
these  books  which  they  possessed,  seeing  that  so  many  and 
eminent  individuals  have  not  only  uniformly  professed  their 
belief  of  their  divinity,  but  have  placed  their  sole  pleasure  in 
reading  them  and  meditating  on  them — have  Uvea  agreeably 
to  their  strictest  injunctions-^and,  with  tliis  view,  have  re-» 
nounced  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life.  Fifthly^  Oa 
account  of  the  incredible  constancy  of  such  a  multitude  in  the 
belief  of  this;  neither  fraud,  nor  punishment  and  torture  being 
able  to  root  out  of  their  minds  this  conviction,  to  whiph  so 
many  have  died  martyrs;  men,  too,  than  whom  better  never 
existed,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  themselves  beit^g  wit* 
nesses;  whom  nothing  but  love  to  God  and  zeal  for  his  slory 
has,  if  their  faith  has  been  vain,  rendered  most  miserable — a 
thing  which  none  can  believe  the  goodness  of  God  would  per- 
mit. Sixthly^  On  account  of  the  miraculous  commencement 
of  this  conviction  in  the  church,  its  astonishing  progress  sunidst 
numerous  persecutions,  and  its  wonderful  duration,  3^  i\^^ 
wise  counsel  of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v.  38,  39. 

From  this  a  twofold  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  deduced.  The  first  is  artificial ;  fqr  this  almost 
miraculous  consent  cannot  be  viewed  otherwise  ths^n  as  some* 
thing  divine,  which  argues  the  finger  of  God,  as  any  special 
effect  does  its  cause.  The  second  is  inartificial ;  for,  oonsider- 
ing  the  wonderful  character  and  magnitude  of  this  cloud  of 
witnesses,  we  caimot  help  mentally  Attributing  to  them  ^  high 
degree  of  authority.  This  double  argument  may  successfully 
be  employed  both  to  urge  unbelievers  to  the  perusal  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  to  confirm  believers,  when  they  learn  the 
number  and  the  character  of  those  whose  views  and  feelings 
in  perusing  the  Scriptures  arc  the  same  with  their  own. 
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it,  and  that  their  plan  is  improper  and  preposterous;  let  us  now 
consider  what  authority  in  this  respect  can  be  attributed  to  the 
church,  and  to  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  it. 
Here  two  things,  which  are  frequently  confounded,  should  be 
carefully  distinguished.  Firsts  What  force  does  the  argument 
to  prove  the  divinity  of  Scripture,  taken  from  the  consent  of 
the  church,  possess?  And,  Seeotidfyy  What  are  the  other 
duties  or  offices  of  the  church  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions: — By  the  term 
church,  we  do  not  mean  the  Romish  or  any  other  particular 
church;  but  we  comprehend  under  it  all  Christians  of  ail  ages 
and  countries — the  sacred  writers,  whose  authority  is  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  alone  excepted  ;  nay,  all  who  profess,  or  have 
at  any  time  professed,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  that  they  are 
■followers  of  Christ  and  of  his  doctrine.  This  whole  body  we 
call  the  church — ^whether  accural ely  or  otherwise  we  do  not 
inquire,  as  that  is  a  question  about  a  name,  not  about  the 
thing — in  which,  though  the  same  authority  is  not  to  be  as- 
•cribeid  to  every  individual,  as  it  must  vary  according  to  the 
time  in  which  he  has  lived,  his  knowledge,  his  probity,  his 
integrity,  his  constancy,  and  other  qualities;  yet  all  contri- 
bute something,  some  more,  some  less,  to  the  authority  of  that 
consent,  whidi  we  denominate  the  consent  of  die  chmtrh.  We 
do  not  here  inquire  what  weight  should  be  attached  to  this  con- 
sent as  a  proof  of  the  fiicts  from  which  the  divinity  of  Scrip- 
ture is  inferred — as,  for  example,  the  circumstances  which  the 
history  of  the  church  discloses  respecting  the  authors  of  the 
books,  the  time  when  they  were  written,  the  life  and  death  of 
their  authors,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
the  Scripture;  nor  do  we  even  inquire  what  authority  the 
-church,  defacto^  exercises  in  this  matter — for  it  is  notorious 
that,  not  only  in  the  church  of  Rome,  where  the  church  is 
^11  in  all)  but  in  our  churches  also,  and  so  in  Qvery  human 
society,  more  regard  is  paid  to  men  than  is  proper;* — but  the 
•question  is.  What  authority  does  the  church,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it,  possess  de  jure^  or  how  far  can  and  should  the  con- 
sent of  this  church  justly  influence  us  to  believe  the  divinity 
of  Scriptuue? 

We  affirm,  then,  that  its  authority  is  as  great  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  that  of  men  to  be.     Firsts  On  account  of  the  vast 
multitude  in  many  different  ages  and  countries,  who  believe 
this,  to  whom,  if  you  add  the  consent  of  the  Jews  with  regard 
•to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  consent — ^sucli  as  it  is— of  the 
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Mahommedans  witli  re^^d  to  both  Testaments,  there  has 
never  been  a  greater  inuTtitude  agreeing  in  any  single  article 
of  religion,  this  only  excepted,  that  there  is  a  God.  Secondly^ 
On  account  of  the  excellences  of  those  who  agree  in  this;  the 
wisdom  particularly,  the  learning  and  piety,  &Cv  united  iu 
many  Christians;  for  it  is  not  probable  either  that  so  many 
wise  and  learned  men  can  have  been  so  sliamefuily  in  error,, 
or  that  God  has  permitted  so  many  pious  men  to  be  so  grossly 
deceived.  Thirdly^  On  account  of  the  matter  itself,  iu  the 
belief  of  which  they  a^ree,  the  divinity,  namely,  of  books 
which  propose  to  man  thing^,  not  only  at  first  view  foolish, 
but  most  disagreeable  to  the  flesh,  nay,  exceedingly  painful 
to  be  believed — which  books,  however,  so  many  of  the  wisest 
among  men,  far  from  rejecting,  have  constantly  reverenced  as 
divine.  Fourthly ^  On  account  of  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  in 
these  books  which  they  possessed,  seeing  that  so  many  and 
eminent  individuals  have  not  only  uniformly  professed  their 
belief  of  their  divinity,  but  have  placed  their  sole  pleasure  in 
reading  them  and  meditating  on  them — have  lived  agreeably 
to  their  strictest  injunctions^-and,  with  this  view,  have  re-» 
nounced  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life.  Fifthly,  Oa 
account  of  the  incredible  constancy  of  such  a  multitude  in  the 
belief  of  this ;  neither  fraud,  nor  punishment  and  torture  being 
able  to  root  out  of  their  minds  this  conviction,  to  whiph  so 
many  have  died  martyrs;  men,  too,  than  whom  better  never 
existed,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  themselves  beit^g  wit<- 
uesses;  whom  nothing  but  love  to  God  and  zeal  for  his  slory 
has,  if  their  faith  has  been  vain,  rendered  most  miserable — a 
thing  which  none  can  believe  the  goodness  of  God  would  per* 
mit.  Sixthly^  On  account  of  the  miraculous  commencement 
of  this  conviction  in  the  church,  its  astonishing  progress  suoiid^t 
numerous  persecutions,  and  its  wonderful  duration,  jS^  th^ 
wise  counsel  of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v.  38,  39. 

From  this  a  twofold  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  deduced.  The  first  is  artificial ;  fqr  this  almost 
miraculous  consent  cannot  be  viewed  otherwise  ths^n  as  some* 
thing  divine,  which  argues  the  finger  of  God,  as  any  special 
effect  cbes  its  cause.  The  second  Is  inartificial ;  for*  oonsider- 
ing  the  wonderful  character  and  magnitude  of  this  cloud  o^' 
witnesses,  we  cannot  help  mentally  attributing  to  them  2^  high 
degree  of  authority.  This  double  argument  may  successfully 
be  employed  both  to  urge  unbelievers  to  the  perusal  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  to  confirm  believers,  when  they  learn  the 
number  and  the  character  of  those  whose  views  and  feelings 
in  perusing  the  Scriptures  are  the  same  with  their  own. 
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To  prevent  the  supposition,  however,  that,  by  this  mode  of 
arguing,  we  overthrow  what,  in  opposition  to  the  docton  d 
the  church  of  Rome,  we  have  established,  we  must  remaric 
that  it  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  has  beoi  em- 
ployed by  them.  For  they,  by  the  term  church,  in  this  mat- 
ter, understand  merely  the  doctors  and  pastors  of  their  own 
church,  and  these,  too,  of  any  period  of  tmie.  We  include  b 
this  appellation  all  Christians  of  every  age  and  country.  They, 
before  they  have  ascertained  what  is  the  word  of  God,  regard 
their  doctors  and  pastors  as  the  true  church  of  Christ;  and, 
under  this  designation,  attribute  to  them  not  only  the  authority 
which  is  fi^ven  to  them  by  the  word  of  God,  but  infiedlibilitj 
also,  which  they  cannot  prove  from  it.  We  not  only  ascribe 
no  infallibility,  nor  even  the  authority  which  pertains  to  the 
true  church  of  Christ,  to  all  the  Christians  of  every  age  and 
place,  before  it  has  been  ascertained  what  is  the  word  of  God; 
but  we  ascribe  nothing  else  than  should  be  ascribed  to  them 
by  every  person  of  sound  mind  who  considers  the  number  and 
character  of  the  witnesses.  They  affirm  that  the  testimony  of 
the  church  begets  a  divine  £edth  in  the  minds  of  men.  We 
deduce  from  it  merely  an  argument  of  the  highest  probability. 
They  assert  that  the  divinity  of  Scripture  cannot  be  ascertained 
in  any  other  way  than  by  tne  testimony  of  their  teachers.  We 
affirm  that  the  consent  of  all  Christians  is  not  the  only,  nor 
an  essential,  nor  the  chief  argument  by  which  this  may  be  de- 
monstrated; nay,  that  unless  it  be  supported  by  others,  it  is 
no  argument  at  all.  They  rest  in  this  argument.  We  are  by 
it  urged  to  seek  after  the  stronger  proofs  which  have  produced 
this  agreement  in  so  many  individuals.  In  a  word,  their  aigu- 
ment  is  dLpetitio  prtncipiij  a  circle;  nay,  a  pure  contradiction, 
in  which  all  testify  what  none  of  them  individually  sees.  In 
ours  there  is  in  every  thing  the  most  perfect  coherence,  for  all 
bear  testimony  only  to  that  which  they  individually  see. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out  the  importance  which  pertains  to 
the  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Scripture,  arising  fitmi  the 
consent  of  all  Christians,  which  we  denominate  the  consent  of 
the  church.  But  as  there  are  other  offices  of  the  church,  with 
regard  to  the  Scriptures,  which  are  frequently  in  this  matter 
confounded  with  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  it 
will  be  proper,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  briefly  to  take 
notice  of^ these. 

We  acknowledge,  then,  tliat  the  church  is,  and  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Christians  has  been,  the  Indicator  of  the  divine  word,* 

*  Isaiah  xxx.  21. 
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by  which  individuals  have  first  of  all  been  told  that  the  book* 
denominated  the  Scriptures,  contains  a  divine  revelation.  If 
any  one  point  out  to  us  a  precious  treasure  hid  in  some  parti- 
cular place,  and  we  by  following  his  direction  discover  the 
object  of  our  search,  we  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  a  precious  treasure,  because  our  informer  had  declared 
that  such  a  treasure  was  there  concealed,  but  because  we  see 
with  our  own  eyes  its  great  value;  so,  in  like  manner,  if  an 
individual,  on  the  advice  of  the  church,  both  searches  after 
and  discovers  the  word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  to 
be  affirmed  that  he  believes  that  he  has  found  the  word  of 
God  in  it,  because  his  informer,  the  church,  had  told  him  so, 
but  because,  with  the  eyes  of  his  own  understanding — for  he 
has  no  further  need  of  those  of  others — he  sees  that  he  has  not 
been  deceived  by  his  informer.  But  as  the  information  given 
by  the  church,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  our  &ith 
and  salvation,  has,  nevertheless,  been  the  first  occasion  of  them, 
the  deepest  gratitude  is  due  to  it  by  every  Christian.  The 
church  IS  to  be  honoured  as  the  indicator  of  this  precious  trea- 
sure, but  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  treasure  itself.* 

We  may  also  denominate  the  Church  the  Depositary^  or, 
If  you  prefer  it,  the  Supplier  of  the  word  of  God ;  for  the 
treasure  of  which  we  sp^ak  is  entrusted  to  it,  and  is  given  to 
be  used  by  it.f  This  is  a  high  privilege  conferred  on  the 
church,  for  God  *^  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation." ^  On 
this  ground,  that  society  of  men  which  he  has  thought  worthy 
of  such  peculiar  honour  should  be  highly  esteemed  by  us. 
But  as  the  church  derives  all  its  glory  n'om  the  word  of  God, 
the  depositary  must  not  be  valued  above  the  deposit;  on  the 
contrary,  we  may  forsake  any  society  of  men,  however  magni- 
ficent it  may  be,  whenever  it  forsakes  the  word  of  God.  For, 
when  we  affirm  that  the  word  of  God  is  committed  to  the 
church,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  truth  is  inseparably  linked 
to  the  Romish,  or  the  Greek,  or  any  other  particular  church, 
whatever  may  be  its  amplitude.  These  are  churches  as  long 
as  they  follow  the  word  of  God;  when  they  forsake  it,  they  no 
longer  deserve  the  name.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  look  for  the 
church,  that  we  may  discover  the  truth  in  it ;  this  is  absurd : 
a  great  name,  or  external  splendour,  may  &scinate  our  eyes. 
But  let  us  look  for  the  truth  that  we  may  discover  the  church 
with  which  we  should  unite.  "  If  the  church,"  says  Augus- 
tine, ''  is  marked  out  among  all  nations  by  the  most  indubit- 
abk  testimonies  of  canomcal  Scripture,  whatever  thtey  who  say, 

•  1  Cor.  ui.  5.  t  Rom.  iii.  2.  t  Ps-  cxlvii,  20. 
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Lol  here  is  Christ,  or,  Lo!  he  is  here,  may  have  alleged,  aii4 
in  what  place  soever  they  may  have  repeated  it,  let  us  listen 
rather  to  the  voice  of  our  pastor  saying.  Believe  not.  Let  us 
search  for  it  in  the  canonical  Scriptures."* 

We  reverence  the  church,  moreover,  as  the  diligent  GutU'' 
dian  of  sacred  writ,  by  whose  care  this  precious  treasure  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  pure  and  unoontaminated.t  This  ^gi* 
lance  of  the  church  we  indeed  gratefully  acknowledge,  aod 
employ  as  a  not  inconsiderable  argument  to  prove  the  integrity 
of  Scripture;  an  argument  taken,  not  from  I  know  not  what 
imaginary  infiEdlibility  of  any  particular  church,  but  from  the 
known  diligence  of  pious  and  learned  men  in  the  churcJi,  who 
may  indeed,  as  every  thing  human  is  chargeable  with  defects, 
be  occasionally  remiss  in  their  duty.  We  cannot,  however, 
entertain  any  doubt  that  God  himiself  has  watched  over  lus 
word,  and  that  his  providence  has  supplied  whatever  defidency 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  men. 

We  also  view  the  church  m  the  light  of  a  Historian,  who 
gives  us  information  respecting  the  origin  and  the  various  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  who,  by  a  succession  of 
writers  of  different  periods,  declares  to  us  by  whom  and  at 
what  time  the  different  books  of  Scripture  were  written,  which 
of  them  were  most  generally  received,  which  were  for  a  time 
reg^ded  as  doubtful,  and  which  were  rejected  as  spurious; 
and  who  furnishes  an  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  some  of 
the  sacred  penmen,  their  doings  and  sufferings,  the  manner  in 
which  they  or  their  disciples  sealed  the  religion  contained  in 
these  books  with  their  blood,  the  influence  of  these  books  and 
of  the  principles  they  reveal  in  effecting  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  the  esteem  in  which  they  have  been  held,  the  testimony 
which  adversaries  have  borne  respecting  them,  and  the  state 
of  the  religion  they  comprise  since  the  apostolic  age,  what  has 
befallen  the  confessors  of  Scripture,  and  also  its  enemies  and 
despisers.  This  and  other  useful  information,  which  tends  not 
a  little  to  confirm  us  in  the  faith  that  we  yield  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  furnished  to  us  by  the  church.  We  do  not  deny  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  testify  gratitude  to  it  for  this  diligence,  care- 
fully to  peruse  its  writers,  to  collect  from  them  whatever  may 
help  to  strengthen  our  faith,  and  to  yield  to  their  histories  the 
same  credit  which  we  never  refuse  to  other  historians  worthy 
of  credit,  when  we  find  in  them  the  same  marks  of  truth.  No 
infallibility,  however,  is  in  these  matters  to  be  ascribed  either 
to  single  iiidividuals,  or  to  a  number  of  them  collectively;  bu 

'  De  Uniiatc  Ecclc&ia.',  cap.  3.  t  ^  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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credit  is  to  be  given  to  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to. 
be  faitlifiil  and  diligent  delineators  of  the  tacts  which  they 
relate — men  of  talent,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  presumed  that 
they  have  either  wished  to  deceive  or  have  been  deceived — 
acme  of  whom  were  eye-witnesses  or  contemporaries  of  the 
events  they  record,  or  received  them  from  those  who  were  so. 
Much  importance  should  particularly  be  attached  to  the  agree- 
ment of  all,  or  at  least  of  most  ages,  to  the  confession  of  ad- 
versaries themselves,  and  other  thuigs  of  the  like  nature.  The 
credit  we  give  to  the  church  with  regard  to  these  &cts,  though 
but  human,  is,  as  to  some  of  them,  so  firm  and  free  from 
doubt,  that  the  assent  which  mathematical  demonstration  ob- 
tains cannot  be  called  stronger.  For,  although .  there  were 
nothing  else  to  convince  us  that  there  existed  in  former  times 
a  Matthew  who  wrote  the  book  which  we  denominate  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  than  the  constant  tradition  of  seventeen 
centuries,  yet  no  man  of  sound  mind  would  be  led  seriously  to 
entertain  doubts  respecting  it  any  more  than  about  a  mathe- 
matical theorem.  Nor,  to  produce  this  conviction,  is  there  a 
necessity  for  erecting  any  where  in  the  church  an  in&llible 
chair,  or  for  assemblmg  a  council  which  cannot  be  deceived. 
For,  though  there  is  no  Pope,  no  Ecumenical  Council,  which 
has  at  any  time  authoritatively  declared  that  there  once  lived 
ia  Rome  individuals  of  the  name  of  Livy  and  Virgil — the  first 
of  whom  has  written  a  Roman  history,  and  the  second  the 
iEneid — yet  no  sane  person  has  at  any  time  questioned  the 
truth  of  these  facts.* 

The  church  is  still  further  to  be  regarded  by  us  in  the  light 
of  a  Sticred  Critic^^  inasmuch  as,  by  the  teachers  of  so  many 
ages,  among  whom  have  been  those  who  were  next  to  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  it  has  distinguished,  and  still  distin- 
guishes, the  genuine  books  of  Scripture  from  the  spurious— 
the  canonical  from  the  apocryphal;  and  thus,  we  do  not  say 
determines  by  its  own  authority  the  true  canon  of  Scripture 
at  a  i^slator,  but  as  a  critic,  by  its  diligence  and  discernment 
sets  it  forth,  and  recommends  it  in  a  correct  form  to  the  pub 
lie     Neither  is  there  in  this  any  indescribable  infallibility  at- 

^  [Wo  fear  the  author  attaches  too  much  importance  to  the  ceuturies 
tncoeeding  the  primitive  age.  Every  classical  scnolar  looks  cliieily  to  the 
attestation  of  Livy,  Virgil,  and  others,  hy  contemporary  writers,  or  those 
who  lived  near  the  period  in  which  they  flourished.  But  he  feels  that,  in 
reading  these,  he  must  admit  the  existence  of  the  attested,  or  deny  tlie 
existence  of  the  whole. — T.] 

t  Heb.  V.  14. 
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tributed  to  the  church,  as  if  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  aoC 
ascertained  till  a  council,  by  its  in&llible  decree,  determiiied 
the  number  of  the  sacred  books.  To  this  judgment  of  the 
church,  however,  the  greatest  weight  is  to  be  attached,  on  ac- 
count of  the  manifest  nddity,  diligence,  erudition,  and  acmBOi 
of  its  teachers;  especially  on  account  of  their  might  in  tlie 
Scriptures,  and  the  judgment  exercised  in  regard  to  them;  at 
account  of  the  authority  of  those  who  were  the  disciples,  eithff 
of  the  apostles  or  of  apostolical  men;  and,  in  a  word,  on  ac- 
count of,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  valid  ai^rmnenii 
that  should  be  carefully  examined  by  every  Christian,  as  £v 
as  he  is  qualified  to  do  so,  by  which  this  sacred  critic  estab- 
lishes its  decision. 

The  church  is  to  us  a  futhful  AnnuncicUor  of  the  Dimm 
Word*  which,  by  means  of  its  pastors  and  teachers,  promui- 
ffates  and  disseminates  it  throughout  the  whole  world;  causes 
It  to  be  written,  printed,  read,  mculcated;  frequently  calls  to- 
gether Christians  to  hear  it,  and  with  this  view  appoints  public 
assemblies,  and  takes  the  direction  of  them.  It  is  our  doty 
diligently  to  listen  to  this  preacher,  to  attend  when  it  sum- 
mons us,  not  to  neglect  its  sacred  assemblies,  and  to  observe 
the  order  which  it  hath  appointed  for  this  end.  We  neverth^ 
less  affirm  respecting  this  preacher,  what  Paul  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  of  himself,  nay,  of  an  angel  from  heaven:  If  even 
it  *^  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  whidi  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  it  be  accursed."  t 

The  church  is  a  worthy  Interpreter  of  Scripture^%  which, 
even  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  has,  by  tlie  labour 
of  many  learned  and  pious  men,  not  only  translated  it  into  the 
vernacular  language  of  individuals,  but  also  explained  it  by 
various  commentaries;  so  that  now,  by  the  help  of  this  inter- 

?reter,  we  may  be  daily  advancing  in  an  acquamtance  with  it. 
t  is  our  duty  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  what  has  been 
done  by  the  cnurch — to  consult  diligently  and  to  reverence  the 
interpretations  of  its  celebrated  teachers — to  beware  of  prefer- 
ring our  own  views  to  the  harmonious  judgment  of  so  many 
and  so  great  men — and  never  to  depart  from  the  settled  inter- 
pretations of  the  church  from  self-conceit  or  the  desire  of  inno- 
vation. The  exposition  of  the  church,  however,  is  not  to  be 
received  with  a  blind  assent;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  **  search 
the  Scriptures"  ourselves ;§  but  we  must  labour  to  have  a  con- 
scientious conviction  respecting  their  true  meaning,  for,  if  we 
do  not  possess  this,  the  faith  which  we  give  to  the  church  is 

•  Matt,  xxviii.  19.         t  ^»iil.  »•  8.         %  Rom.  xii.  6.         §  John  r.  39. 
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imnan,  not  divine;  nor  can  we,  as  long  as  we  trust  entirely  to 
•Ihers  for  our  knowledge  of  what  the  Shepherd  has  said,  be 
yarded  as  the  sheep  of  Christ,  who  themselves  listen  to  the 
oice  of  their  Shepherd.  Now,  in  employing  in  this  matter 
he  judgment  of  discretion,*  as  it  is  called,  we  perform  a  duty 
bligatory  on  every  Christian ;  and  our  private  jud^gment  is  no 
ttore  preferred  to  the  public  judgment  of  the  church,  than 
rould  his  own  vision  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  thousand  others 
fj  him  who,  when  an  object  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  a 
nousand  individuals,  should  not  shut  his  eyes,  but  open  them 
hat  he  also  might  see  it. 

The  church  is  also  an  active  Defender  and  most  courageous 
^indicator  oi  Scripture,  t  which  boldly  contends  for  its  autho- 
ity,  establishes  its  divinity  by  solid  arguments,  and  preserves 
t  firom  all  false  interpretation,  abuse,  and  injurious  misoon* 
tractions;  and,  by  a  severe  discipline,  restrains  and  cbastiseS) 
v'hen  this  is  necessary,  those  who  ridicule  or  despise  it.  It  is 
nst  duty  constantly  to  adhere  to  the  church  as  the  vindicator 
if  Scripture,  and  under  its  banner  vigorously  to  contend  agaiiist 
he  enemies  of  Scripture,  whoever  they  may  be;  but  to  con- 
end  with  the  church  for  the  Scriptures,  not  for  the  chordi 
(gainst  the  Scriptures. 

The  church  is,  finally,  an  attentive  Hearer  of  Scripture,  a 
ateful  Reader  of  it,  and  an  obedient  Observer  of  its  precepts. 
?ot  all  these  things  constitute  the  church;  those  who  neglect 
hem,  though  they  may  be  in  the  church,  are  not  of  it.  It  is 
\xa  duty  cheerfully  to  follow  the  church  going  before  us  in 
hese  things — to  be  not  only  hearers  of  the  word,  but  doers  of 
t.  If  we  do  not  act  in  this  manner,  this  mother  has  a  right  to 
ttst  us  away  from  her  bosom,  as  supposititious  children,  and 
rill  in  reality  cast  us  away.|  But  if  she,  whom  we  honour  as 
mt  mother,  seeks  under  this  alluring  appellation  to  deceive 
10,  and  commands  us  to  do  what  our  neavenly  Father  forbids 
a  his  word  to  be  done,  then  must  we  act  as  God  our  Father 
las  enjoined,  **  Plead  with  your  mother,  plead;  for  she  is  not 
ay  wife,  neither  am  I  her  husband :  let  her  therefore  put  away 
ler  whoredoms  out  of  her  sight."  § 

•  1  Thess.  V.  21 ;  1  John  ir.  I.  f  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 

X  Malt,  xviii.  17.  §  Hos.  u.  2. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Testimony  qf  Scripture  itself. 

We  have  said  enough  respecting  the  church.  We  come  now 
to  the  second  witness  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures — Scripture  it- 
self. Let  us  therefore  consider  what  weight  should  be  attached 
to  its  testimony.  Now,  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  its  own 
divinity  is  twofold.  The  first  direct^  which  the  schoolmen  call 
inartijicialy  when  we  find  in  Scripture  passages  in  which  it  is 
affirmed  expressly,  or  in  amount,  that  Scripture,  or  at  least 
some  part  of  it,  derives  its  origin  from  God — a  testimony 
whose  validity  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  authority  of  ti^ 
speaker  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  second,  testimony  of 
Scripture  to  its  own  divinity  is  less  direct,  seeing  it  is  rather 
an  artificial  argument ;  when  we  are  convinced  that  Scripture 
scatters  from  itself  those  rays  of  divinity,  exhibits  to  the  attend 
tive  reader  those  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  from  which — if  he 
has  only  such  discernment  as  he  ought  to  possess  in  reference 
to  spiritual  things — he  cannot  but  perceive  that  what  he  reads 
is  the  word  of  God.  In  this  view,  indeed,  the  Scriptures  tes«; 
tify  that  they  are  the  word  of  God  precisely  in  the  same  way 
in  which  the  heavens,  as  often  as  we  look  up  to  them,  bear  a 
similar  testimony  respecting  themselves.*  We  have  treated  of 
this  indirect  testimony  in  our  preceding  dissertations;  let  us 
now  also  consider  whether  any,  and  how  much,  weight  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  former,  which  may  be  called  its  direct  tes- 
timony. 

There  are  some  who  attribute  little  or  nothing  to  it,  for 
they  think  that  the  argument  deduced  from  it  is  a  petitio  prtn- 
cipii,  and  that  the  assertions  of  Scripture  have  no  validity  to 
establish  its  divine  authority,  unless  we  previously  admit  the 
authority  which,  by  these  very  assertions,  we  seek  to  establish. 
But  if  we  investigate  the  matter  a  little  more  particularly,  it 
will  appear  that  even  this  testimony  is  by  no  Kieans  to  be 
overlooked ;  for,  as  the  Scriptures  consist  of  many  books  which 
were  written  by  different  individuals,  at  different  times  and 
places,  it  may  happen  that  we  may  be  persuaded  of  the  divine 
authority  of  one  before  we  ascribe  it  to  another.  Now,  when 
the  book,  whose  divinity  is  acknowledged  by  us,  bears  tes- 
timony respecting  the  divine  origin  of  the  others,  it  secures 
the  same  authority  to  them.     If  any  one — to  explain  what  I 

♦  Ps.  xix. 
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mean  by  one  or  two  examples — having  read  the  history  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  duly  considered  all  its  circumstances,  finds 
there  such  marks  of  truth  that  he  cannot  doubt  that  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God,  he  will  not,  when  he  hears  Christ  so  fre- 

Juently  bearing  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  Moses  and  the 
^rophets,  refuse  to  receive  their  books  as  divine.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  any  one  admits  those  things  to  be  true  which  the  sacred 
history  records  respecting  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  apostles,  or  the  miraculous  conversion  of  Paul,  he  will 
readily,  when  he  reads  the  apostolical  epistles,  believe  the  as- 
sertion of  Peter,  that  ^^  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by 
the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  the  assertion  of  Paul,  that 
••  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;"  especially  if 
he  perceives  in  these  very  epistles  not  obscure  indications  of 
divinity.  If  any  one  Ls  moved  to  regard  the  book  of  Psalms 
as  divinely  inspired,  the  repeated  encomiums  of  the  Law  which 
he  discovers  in  it  will  convince  him  that  it  also  is  divine.  In 
like  manner,  the  History  of  the  Israelites  establishes  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Prophets,  and  the  Prophets  that  of  the  History ; 
the  Evangelical  and  Apostolic  history  confirms  the  divinity  of 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  the  Epistles  that  of  the  History. 
Many  such  examples  might  be  produced. 

This  testimony  of  the  sacred  books  to  each  other  is  of  great 
utility;  for  by  this  means,  when  a  Christian  has  been  con- 
vinced of  the  divinity  of  Scripture,  he  does  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  discover  proofs  of  divinity  in  every  book.  Provided  that 
he  observes  such  proofs  in  one  or  two  books,  these  by  their 
testimony  will  secure  the  same  authority  to  others  also,  and 
these  again  to  others,  and  so  on*  For  if  it  is  easier,  as  many 
fmppose,  to  convince  an  individual  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Cnrist  and  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  evangelists,  than  of 
the  truth  of  the  history  of  Moses,  which  is  so  remote  from  the 
present  age,  let  him  begin  with  that  which  is  easiest  of  proof, 
and  by  means  of  it  the  other  also  will  be  rendered  very  easy. 
These  mutual  testimonies  of  the  sacred  writers  render  it  more 
difficult  for  the  pro&ne  to  reject  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  they 
iare  thus  not  at  liberty  to  receive  a  part  of  them  and  reject  the 
Test;  the  whole  must  be  received,  or  almost  the  whole  con- 
demned :  that  is,  I  know  not  how  many  writers,  of  the  most 
distant  times  and  places,  must  be  proved  to  have  been  to  a 
man  most  shameless  and  skilful  deceivers;  which  no  man  of 
sound  mind  will  admit. 
'     But  surely  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers,  it  may  be 
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laid,  cannot,  at  least,  be  reckoned  valid  when  tliay  bear  wit* 
nets  of  thenaelves;  when,  for  example,  the  pnqdieti  aay, 
<*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me;" 
or  when  Paul  affirms  that  his  pmaching  is  the  word  of  Ood— 
that  he  received  from  the  Lord  that  whidi  be  ddhrered  to 
others — that  his  words  are  the  words  of  the  H0I7  Ghoptr* 
that  he  also  has  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  oth^  things  of  a  like 
nature.     For  if  these  testimonies  should  be  admilied  to  have 
an  J  weight,  it  would  be  allowable  thus  to  argue:  *'  Panl  wis 
divinely  inspired,  therefore  we  must  believe  the  assertion  of 
Piiul,  when  he  declares  that  he  is  divinely  inspired/'     This,  I 
admit,  is  a  silly  peHtio  principii.     But  wese  testimonies  for* 
nish  to  us  another  argument;  to  explain  which,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  saerechxvriters  may  possess  a  twofiDldauthoritv 
in  the  minds  of  readers;  the  one  human,  according  to  whi<tt 
they  are  reckoned  men  of  a  sound  mind,  honest  and  sincere; 
the  other  divine,  according  to  which  they  are  redconed  wiiteis 
inspired  of  God.     Now,  since  the  former  may  be  considered 
as  preceding  the  latter,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
evincing  the  truth  of  the  latter  by  the  mrmer,  if  we  perodive 
such  a  connection  between  both,  that  we  cannot  admowlechre 
the  one  without  acknowledging  die  other.    To  make  thb  plam 
also  by  example :    Suppose  that  an  individual  with  wlM>m  you 
were  previously  unacquainted,  has,  by  a  long  intimacy,  shown 
to  you  that  he  is  a  good  man,  full  of  candour  and  nree  from 
vanity — should  he  afterwards  inform  you  that  he  was  of  noble 
extraction,  you  would  give  credit  to  him  as  a  person  whom 
you  knew  to  be  not  given  to  ostentation.     The  reputaticm  of 
candour  which  he  had  obtained  with  you  would  secure  to  him 
the  reputation  of  nobility  also:  for  there  is  such  a  oonnectimi 
between  these,  that  the  one  cannot  stand  without  the  other. 
He  who  shows  himself  to  you  to  be  a  man  of  candoiir,  if  hs 
affirms  that  he  is  of  noble  extraction,  must  be  neither  or  both. 
Clearly,  on  the  same  ground,  if  you  discover  every  where  in 
the  writings  of  Paul  that  he  is  a  man  of  probity  and  of  sound 
mind,  he  must,  when  he  affirms  that  he  is  divinely  inspired, 
either  lose  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  with  you,  or  with 
the  latter  receive  also  the  former;  for  such  an  individual  woidd 
never,  unless  he  were  so  in  reality,  affirm  that  he  was  divindy 
inspired. 

We  thus  perceive  how  much  weight  should  be  attadied  to 
the  statements  of  these  men,  when  they  assert  that  they  are 
divinely  inspired.  In  making  use  of  this  testimony,  we  dbnol 
presuppose  that  very  authority,  which  it  is  our  design  to  prove 
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by  these  witnesses,  but  an  authority  of  a  different  kind,  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  antecedent  to  it  in  our  minds.  Nor 
diould  the  fact  that  this  authority  is  merely  human  stumble 
any  person ;  for  not  only  human  authority,  but  even  the  slight- 
-est  numan  authority,  is  sometimes  r^arded  as  a  most  valid 
evidence,  if  that  which  is  testified  is  of  such  a  nature  that  none 
but  an  individual  of  the  most  degraded  and  worthless  character 
can  attempt  imposition  respecting  it;  which  may  certainly  be 
affirmed  with  regard  to  this  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers. 
For  they  assert — what?  That  they  are  divinely  inspired;  and 
diis  fact  they  uniformly  press  upon  you,  when  they  require 
YOU  to  five  credit  to  their  word  as  to  the  word  of  God.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  more  impious  falsehood  than  this  could  b^ 
invented,  if  it  be  a  falsehood — a  falsehood  with  which  none 
ooold  be  chargeable  but  a  contemner  of  God  and  all  religion, 
to  whom  the  abuse  of  the  most  holy  name  of  God,  for  the 

furpose  of  propagating  his  own  delusions,  is  sport  and  a  jest. 
t  must  therefore  be  maintained,  either  that  this  is  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  or  that  they  speak  the  truth 
when  they  declare  that  tney  are  divinely  inspired;  there  can 
be  no  other  supposition. 

There  is  no  room  for  the  allegation  that  these  illiterate  men 
did  not  know  that  the  pretence  of  a  divine  revelation  was  so 
heinous  a  crime; — for  there  are  no  writers  who  more  uniformly 
inculcate  truth;  who  more  frequently  condemn  falsehood,  or 
aeem  more  strongly  to  detest  it;  who  inveigh  with  greater 
▼diemence  against  false  prophets,  and  impostors  of  every  kind, 
as  reprobate  men  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  devil,  the 
fiither  of  lies.  How  impious,  nay,  how  shameless,  then  must 
these  writers  have  been,  if  the  whole  of  their  religion  was  a 
mere  imposition — nothing  but  fraud  and  deceit;  in  the  dis* 
semination  of  which  they  constantly  employed  the  divine  name 
— not  without  the  most  awful  contempt  of  it  I 

But  if  we  refuse  to  believe  their  testimony,  we  must  suppose 
not  only  that  they  were  men  of  the  greatest  shamelessness  and 
impiety,  but  that  they  were  impious  for  nothing,  expecting  no 
advantage  to  themselves  from  such  awful  impiety.  There  are 
persons  who  will  venture  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  God,  that 
they  may  secure  the  favour  of  men;  and  others  displease  both 
God,  and  men,  for  the  sake  of  some  signal  advantage,  or  glory, 
or  enjoyment  to  tliemselves.  But  these  men,  we  must  suppose, 
if  we  affirm  that  they  were  deceivers,  knowingly  and  volun- 
tarily drew  down  upon  themselves  the  an^er  of  God,  and  of 
aknost  all  mankind,  in  order  that  they  might  become  the  most 
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miserable  of  men;  and  sought  no  other  reward  of  their  wict 
edncsf^9  than  a  life  destitute  of  erery  kind  of  comfort  nai 
happiness,  perpetual  poverty,  the  reproaches  and  contempt  of 
mankind,  daily  dangers,  torture,  and  even  death.  We  must 
suppose  that  every  one  of  them,  without  exception,  most  ohtti- 
nately  persevered,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  in  their  impiet? ; 
and  did  not  cease,  to  whatever  suffeiings  they  might  be  sod- 
jected,  to  propagate  throughout  the  world  this  false  re^poo 
which  they  had  invented,  and  blasphemously  to  representGod 
himself  as  the  author  of  their  falsehoods.  We  miust  suppose 
that  they  were  impostors  so  callous  as  to  preserve,  at  all  time% 
an  unp^urdleled  hope  in  God,  a  hope  of  eternal  life,  by  tke 
prospect  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  sustained  under  all 
their  afflictions.  We  must  suppose  that  these  impious  and 
practised  deceivers  dared  to  expect  from  God  a  reward  after 
death  for  their  impositions,  and  to  say,  ^'  If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  hope  in  God,  we  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable;" 
nay,  to  counterfeit  this  hope,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  dce^ 
and  by  any  extraordinary  patience,  and  even  joy  in  the  sever- 
est afflictions.  In  a  wonl,  we  must  suppose,  that  not  a  single 
individual,  but  many,  were  guilty  of  this  incredible  impiety^ 
shall  I  call  it? — or  madness;  and  that  none  of  them,  either  by 
their  language  or  their  conduct,  ever  disclosed  the  impiotts 
imposture. 

From  these  remarks,  it  thus  appears  how  easy  the  testimony 
of  the  sacred  writers  make  the  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Scripture 
to  us.  For  that  they  may  obtain  credit  with  us,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  they  were  men  more  than  human ;  we  are  not  bound 
to  demonstrate  that  they  possessed  supereminent  piety,  or  ex- 
traordinary integrity  and  candour;  we  have  only  to  show  that 
they  were  not  the  worst  of  men,  nay,  that  they  were  not  car- 
ried away  with  a  strange  and  unheard  of  species  of  impiety ;  in 
a  word,  that  thev  were  not  monsters  of  men,  such  as  never 
were  on  the  earth.  This  conviction,  however  limited  it  may 
seem,  if  it  only  exist,  is  sufficient  to  secure  to  them  a  divine 
authority;  for  when  they  affirm  that  they  are  divinely  in- 
spired, either  they  were  such  persons  as  we  have  just  described, 
or  they  speak  the  truth ;  there  is  no  medium. 

If  any  one  should  imagine  that  they  perhaps  boasted  of  a 
divine  inspiration  from  an  ambitious  desire  of  glory,  he  must 
not  only  suppose  that  this  thirst  for  glory  was  so  outrageous, 
that  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it,  sind  it  alone,  they  exposed 
themselves  to  the  indignation  both  of  God  and  of  men,  indus- 
triously rendered  themselves  most  miserable,  and  endured  with 
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the  greatest  constancy  the  severest  sufferings  to  which  man 
»m  be  subjected;  but  he  must  also  suppose  that  this  frantic 
lesire  of  glory  took  possession  of  men  of  the  lowest  rank, 
ishermen  and  artizans,  who  were  brought  up  in  perpetual 
poverty;  that  not  one  or  two,  but  many,  were  at  the  same  time 
leized  with  this  phrenzy;  that  these  simple  men  were  never- 
theless such  accomplished  dissemblers,  as  not  only  not  to  be- 
tray this  extravagant  passion — which  of  all  affections  is  con- 
cealed with  the  greatest  difficulty — but,  on  the  contrary,  in  all 
liieir  words  and  actions,  perpetually  to  display  the  greatest 
[lumility — to  reject  ultroneously  the  highest  honours  when 
offered  to  them — to  bear  with  incredible  patience  the  contempt, 
he  ridicule,  and  the  reproaches  of  almost  the  whole  world — 
ind,  in  a  word,  to  propagate  in  the  world  a  religion,  the  glory 
rf  whose  discovery  they  ascribe  not  to  themselves,  but  to  an- 
other— a  religion  which  reduces  all  men,  how  great  soever  they 
may  be,  to  nothing,  and  attributes  all  glory  to  God  alone. 

But  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  will  receive  addi^ 
donal  weight  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  those  things 
which  they  assert  they  have  learned  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  If, 
perchance,  a  very  young  man  says  or  writes  things  which  far 
surpass  his  capacity,  we  instantly  suspect  that  he  has  received 
them  from  some  person  more  learned  than  himself;  and  if  he  ad- 
mits that  he  has  derived  them  from  his  teacher,  with  whose  men- 
tal constitution  they  exactly  correspond,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
be  speaks  the  truth.  In  precisely  the  same  way  we  may  argue 
respecting  the  sacred  writers.  They  write  what  transcends  the 
capacity  of  men,  nothing  equal  to  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers,  as  we  have  proved 
in  the  proper  place;  or,  if  this  should  be  questioned,  they  at  least 
write  what  transcends  the  capacity  of  such  men  as  they  were, 
of  illiterate  men,  artizans  and  fishermen :  they  write  concern- 
ing God  and  divine  things,  concerning  the  chief  good  of  man, 
concerning  the  proper  government  of  the  life,  what  many  wise 
EUid  learned  men,  what  in  fact  almost  the  whole  world  have  not 
hesitated  greatly  to  prefer  to  all  that  has  been  published  respect- 
ing these  subjects  by  men  of  the  highest  talents.  Who  then 
may  not  here  justly  demand,  Whence  have  men,  so  contempti- 
ble in  appearance,  derived  such  wisdom  ?  When,  therefore,  tney 
affirm  that  they  received  these  noble  sentiments  from  God — from 
his  Spirit,  none  who  perceives  that  the  things  which  they  say 
are  most  worthy  of  God,  and  who  sees,  moreover,  that  they 
had  no  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  the  learned,  will  refuse 
to  believe  them. 

2  A 
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It  is,  in  the  last  place,  also  worthy  of  notice  in  these  testi- 
monies of  the  sacred  writers  regarding  themselves,  that  when 
they  claim  divine  inspiration  they  are  not  solicitous  to  prove  it 
in  any  way  to  those  to  whom  they  are  writing;  they  do  not  art- 
fully insinuate  it;  they  do  not  laboriously  demonstntte  it;  hat 
they  simply  affirm  it  as  a  thing  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  What  I 
Does  an  mdividual  when  he  proclaims  himself  di\4nely  inspired, 
so  easily  obtain  so  much  credit  that  a  simple  assertion  of  it  is 
all  that  is  necessary?  Whence,  then,  the  great  confidenoe  rf 
these  writers  in  proclaiming  so  extraordinary  a  thing  concern- 
ing themselves?  Whence  their  assurance  of  the  faitn  of  those 
to  whom  they  speak  or  write?  Is  it  the  case  with  them,  as  it 
generally  is  with  those  who  are  firmly  persuaded  of  their  own 
opinion,  that  they  do  not  think  of  proving  it  when  they  pro- 
pose it  to  others,  though  perhaps  it  stands  in  need  of  proof, 
because  they  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  called  in  question? 
Do  they  assert  this  with  so  much  confidence  because  they  are 
well  aware  that,  by  the  eminent  holiness  of  their  life,  by  thdr 
actions,  which  are  more  than  human,  by  their  divine  constancy 
in  suffering,  by  the  efficacy  of  their  doctrine  itself,  and  by  other 
marks  of  a  divine  mission,  they  have  already  obtained  for 
themselves,  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  that  £vine  authority 
which  they  so  confidently  claim,  and  which,  in  all  that  they 
say,  they  so  constantly  keep  in  view?  Or  is  this  the  ground 
of  their  confidence,  that  as  they  know  that  they  arc  the  mstru- 
ments  whom  God  wills  to  make  use  of  in  the  conversion  of 
others,  they  do  not  doubt  that  God  himself  will  secure  to  what 
they  preach  a  divine  authority  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he 
wills  to  convert,  so  that  they  need  not  spend  time  unnecessarily 
in  demonstrating  it?  WTiichever  of  these  opinions  is  adopted,  it 
will  greatly  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  sacred  writers. 

If  any  one,  seeing  that  he  cannot  in  any  manner  suspect 
imposture  in  the  sacred  writers,  simple,  good,  and  candid  men, 
when  they  so  confidently  assert  that  they  are  divinely  inspired,  . 
should  nevertheless  maintain  that  they  deceived  uiemselves  • 
before  they  imposed  on  others,  and  falsely  believed  their  own 
inspiration,  he  must  also  suppose  them  to  have  been  completely 
frantic  an<l  bereft  of  reason — a  suspicion  which,  unless  he  were 
himself  insane,  he  would  lay  aside  as  soon  as  he  read  their  writ- 
ings. For  who  are  they  who  must  be  supposed  to  be  such? 
Those  who  have  philosophised  concerning  the  most  difficult 
subjects — concerning  God,  his  works,  the  worship  of  theDeity, 
the  origin  of  this  universe,  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death, 
the  various  duties  of  man,  the  chief  good,  and  innumerable 
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Other  matters,  with  more  wisdom  than  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all 
the  philosophers;  whose  whole  life  as  well  as  doctrine  breathed 
a  kind  of  divine  prudence,  which  was  always  consistent  with 
itself;  in  whom  might  be  observed,  what  was  not  observed  in 
any  philosophers,  a  union  of  all  virtues  conjoined  with  an  ex- 
traordinary modesty,  nay,  with  a  certain  new  species  of  modesty, 
which  they  denominate  humility; — he,  in  a  word,  must  sup- 
pose those  to  be  insane  who  have  thoroughly  purified  religion 
from  every  triflinfif  and  absurd  superstition;  wno  alone  taught 
men,  at  a  time  when  all  nations  displayed  the  greatest  folly  in 
the  worship  of  their  gods,  to  present  to  God  "  a  reasonable 
service."  The  apostles,  I  am  aware,  were  sometimes  accused 
of  madness;  but  the  more  than  Socratic  moderation  with  which 
they  bore  the  reproach,  is  itself  an  evidence  that  they  were 
any  thing  but  insane.  Let  us  consider  attentively  the  conduct 
of  Paul.  With  what  modesty,  with  what  calmness,  with  what 
wisdom  does  he  reply  to  Festus,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Agrip- 
pa,  had  accused  him  of  madness.  "  I  am  not  mad,"  says  he, 
"  most  noble  Festus;  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  For  the  King  Agrippa  knoweth  of  these  things, 
before  whom  also  I  speak  freely;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  none 
of  these  things  are  hidden  iirom  him;  for  this  thing  was  not  done 
in  a  corner.  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets?  I  know 
that  thou  believest.'  i  his  not  only  is  the  language  of  a  sound 
mind,  but  there  is  so  much  power  in  it  that  I  do  not  wonder 
that  Agrippa  could  not  refrain  firom  exclaiming,  "  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian  I"  And  how  divine  was  the  re- 
ply of  Paul  to  that  exclamation !  ^*  I  would  to  God  that  not 
only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost 
and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds."  *  What, 
Festus?    Do  you  still  suppose  that  Paul  is  beside  himself? 

Finally,  if  we  would  suppose  that  these  men  who  so  confi- 
dently assert  that  they  are  inspired  of  God  were  insane,  we 
must  maintain  that  not  one  individual  only,  but  that  I  know 
not  how  many  persons  at  the  same  time  laboured  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  phrenzy;  we  must  maintain  that  not 
they  alone  who  have  asserted  this  respecting  themselves,  but 
those  also  who  so  easily  gave  credit  to  these  fanatics,  were 
insane;  and  thus  all  those  whom  the  prophets,  whom  the  apos- 
tles, whether  by  speech  or  writing,  gained  over  to  their  senti- 
ments, that  is,  many  myriads  of  men,  many  nations  must  be 
charged  with  the  most  silly  credulousness,  as  persons  who  gave 
credit  to  madmen  as  men  divine,  and  so  firmly  gave  credit  to 

•  Acts  xxvi.  2^29. 
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them  that  no  torments  could  eradicate  this  &itb  from  their 
minds.  This  undoubtedly  no  man  can  believe  unless  he  fool- 
ishly thinks  that  men  in  ancient  times  were  mere  dolts^  and 
that  now  only  they  have  begun  to  be  possessed  of  reason.  Nay, 
we  must  maintain  that  they  also  were  insane  who  so  eagerly 
persecuted,  dragged  before  tribunals,  imprisoned  and  con- 
demned to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword,  as  if  they  had  been 
great  malefactors,  weak-minded  men,  men  deserving  of  futy 
rather  than  hatred,  who  should  have  been  taken  not  to  a  judge 
but  to  a  physician,  not  to  prison  but  to  an  hospital.  Nobody, 
I  trust,  will  take  offence  at  the  trifling  and  absurd  suppositions 
which  we  have  made,  for  they  have  been  brought  forward  with 
the  view  of  showing  clearly  how  trifling  must  be  the  objections 
of  those  who  refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  the  sa- 
cred writers, 

SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  third  witness  on  the  ground  of 
whose  testimony  alone  not  a  few  assert  that  they  are  convinced 
of  the  divinity  of  Scripture,  namely,  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  ancient 
times  he  bore  witness  to  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  gospel  by 
those  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  he  filled,  first  the  apostles, 
and  through  their  instrumentality,  for  some  time,  the  whole 
Christian  church;  which  testimony  Christ  himself  explicitly 
foretold,  when  he  declared  that  his  Spirit  should  testify  of  him 
and  glorify  him.*  The  same  witness  still  bears  testimony  by 
means  of  Scripture  itself  which  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit^  a 
work  on  which  he  has  impressed  very  many  striking  marks, 
from  which  the  divine  origin  of  this  book  is  clearly  apparent. 
But  we  have  already,  in  our  preceding  dissertations,  spoken  at 
sufficient  length  of  this  twofold  testimony ;  and  neither  of  them 
is  referred  to  by  theologians,  when  they  maintain  that  the  di- 
vinity of  Scripture  may  be  ascertained  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

They  mean  by  this  a  certain  internal  testimony  of  divinity 
which  is  bonie  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  this  sacred  book  in  the 
heart  of  every  believer;  and  as  they  often  speak  of  this  in 
the  same  way  as  of  testimony,  properly  so  called,  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  by  their  adversaries  they  are  accused  at  one  time  of 
enthusiasm,  and  at  another  of  reasoning  in  a  vitious  circle,  into 

*  John  XV.  26,  and  xvi.  1  {. 
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which  they  are  supposed  to  fall  by  proving  the  authority  of 
Scripture  from  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  au- 
thority again  from  Scripture. 

But  that  injustice  is  done  to  them  in  both  accusations,  is 
evident  now  to  every  one  who  has  the  least  regard  to  equity, 
from  the  somewhat  more  perspicuous  explanation  than  at  any 
former  period  which  has  been  given  by  theologians,  of  their 
sentiments  respecting  this  testimony  of  the  Spint.  For  it  ap- 
pears that  by  this  they  do  not  at  all  refer  to  testimony,  proper- 
ly so  called,  or  to  any  prophetic  revelation,  respecting  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Holy  Scnptures,  impressed  on  the  heart  of  every 
believer;  nor  do  they,  m  this  thin^,  rely  on  the  authority  of 
private  revelation;  but  this  only  is  their  meaning,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  so  enlightens  the  hearts  of  believers,  that  in  at- 
tentively perusing  the  Scriptures,  they  discover  in  thenj  so  many 
and  striking  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  and  are  so  moved  and 
affected  by  these,  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  doubt  it.  Now, 
if  we  understand  his  testimony  in  tnis  acceptation,  the  Holy 
Spirit  shows  to  believers  the  divinity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
in  no  other  way  than  Christ  showed  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the 
blind  man,  when  he  restored  him  to  sight. 

It  is  thus  easily  seen  that  the  theologians  who  entertain  these 
sentiments,  do  not  reason  in  a  circle,  inasmuch  as  this  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  viewed  by  them  as  an  argur- 
ment  by  whidi  the  divinity  of  Scripture  may  be  establish- 
ed; and  also  that  they  do  not  claim  private  revelations,  since 
they  boast  that  they  discover  nothing  which  any  person,  not 
altogether  blind  in  spiritual  things,  may  not  perceive  to  be 
contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  fact,  however,  that 
theologians  of  great  name  have  chosen  rather  to  speak  loosely 
respecting  this  subject,  than  to  declare  their  sentiments  in  more 
precise  terms,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  ascribed  to  their  desire 
m  this  way  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  doctors  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  who  extol,'  beyond  all  bounds,  the  testimony  of  the 
church  and  its  authority,  by  opposing  to  it  another  testimony 
of  much  greater  weight,  namely,  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  hiinself.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they,  who, 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  perceive  with  the  eyes  of 
their  understanding  the  marks  of  a  divine  origin  in  this  book, 
have  a  much  surer  foundation  for  their  faith  than  those  who 
in  this  matter  rely  on  merely  human  authority. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  mode  of  expression,  I  do 
not  see  how  any  debate  can  arise  respecting  the  thing  itself 
among  the  theologians  who  employ  such  language,  as  all  that 
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they  maintain  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  propositions;  finty 
That  a  certain  disposition  and  temper  of  mind  in  man  is  neces- 
sary to  a  full  and  firm  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  scrqrtiire; 
and,  secondly,  '^That  this  disposition  must  be  regarded  as  re- 
ceived from  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  first  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one,  unless  he  is  wilfinff 
to  contradict  both  Scripture  and  his  own  experience;  inwhia 
case  I  would  refer  him  to  what  I  have  alreiEidy  stated  on  ttui 
subject  in  my  preceding  dissertations;*  to  which  may  be  added 
the  writings  of  those,  who,  in  their  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  unbelief,  discover  these  chiefly  in  the  depraved  propenrities 
and  other  similar  perverse  dispositions  of  the  mind.f  1  would 
ask  him  who  is  unwilling  to  admit  the  second^  if  they  act 
rightly  and  prudently  who  pray  to  God  to  open  their  eyes 
that  they  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  the  divine 
law,  to  open  their  heart  and  enlighten  their  mind,  and  so  to 
dispose  and  prepare  tliem  that  they  may  perceive  whatever  in 
this  book  is  remarkable,  excellent,  divine,  and  be  properly 
aflected  by  them,  and  may  thus  become  more  and  more  per- 
suaded of  its  divinity.  There  is  no  pious  man,  I  imagine,  to 
whatever  ])arty,  indeed,  he  may  be  attached,  who  accuses  those 
who  pray  in  this  manner  of  a  vain  superstition,  nay,  who  does  not 
himself,  when  about  to  peruse  the  Scriptures,  present  the  same 
8upj)lications.  But  in  doing  this  (which  the  solemn  formulas 
of  prayer  employed  by  them  teach  all  Christians  of  every 
sect  to  do)  he  acknowledges  that  the  disposition  of  mind, 
which  is  necessary  to  a  full  and  clear  knowledge  and  percep- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  Scripture,  proceeds  from  God  and  his 
Spirit. 

The  assertion  of  some,  "  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to 
those  who  already  believe  and  are  persuaded  of  the  divinity  of 
Scripture,"  t  does  not  overturn  the  opinion  w*e  have  been  ex- 
plaining. For,  in  tlic  first  place,  we  do  not  deny  that  a  certain 
unsettled,  and,  so  to  speak,  superficial  acquaintance  with  this 


fervent  prayer,  is  necessary  to  a  fuller  and  more  deeply-rooted 


•  [The  author  refers  here  to  his  dissertation  on  the  Right  of  the  People 
to  judge  of  Matters  of  Faith;  and  to  the  two  dissertations  formerly  tran- 
slated, on  the  Excellence  of  Revealed  Religion,  and  on  Miracles.  See  vol. 
i.  pp.  467,  468.  and  480 T.] 

t  See  Lc  (Jleve  Traite  de  I'lncredulite. 

t  Limborchi  Institutiones  Theologitr,  Jib.  i.  rap.  v.  sec.  17. 
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persuasion :  nor  do  we  doubt  that,  in  proportion  as  this  dispo* 
sition  is  increased  in  man  by  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  his  per- 
suasion of  the  divinity  of  Scripture  will  become  firmer  and 
more  efficacious.     And,  in  the  second  place,  although  certain 

fifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  by  way  of  eminence  are  called  the 
loly  Spirit,  may  be  given  only  to  those  who  are  already  con- 
vinced of  the  divinity  of  the  gospel,  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  the  same  Spirit  contributes  nothing  at  all  to  beget  this 
persuasion.  He  who  perfects  the  good  work  in  his  own  people 
18  the  same  that  has  begun  it:*  he  who  gives  to  those  who 
already  believe  the  special  gifts  which  are  peculiarly  denomi- 
nated the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  same  that  also  opened  their  hearts 
that  they  might  believe,  t  We  obtain  the  Spirit  from  God  by 
prayer.  No  one,  however,  can  from  this  conclude  that  this 
Spirit  is  not  also  the  Spirit  of  prayer;  that  is,  he  who  excites 
God's  people  to  pray,  and  assists  them  in  these  very  prayers. 

But  to  conceal  nothing  on  this  subject:  There  are  found 
amon^  those  theologians  who  affirm  that  their  persuasion  of 
the  divinity  of  Scripture  rests  on  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  some  who  do  not  seem  altogether  well  pleased  that  this 
expression  has  in  the  present  day  been  so  clearly  explained; 
they  would  prefer  to  have  set  before  them  opinions  somewhat 
more  obscure,  and  savouring  more  of  mystery;  nay,  some  of 
them  seem  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  in  men,  I 
know  not  what  persuasion,  altogether  distinct  from  that  which 
the  marks  and  evidences  of  a  divine  origin,  both  external  and 
internal,  or  the  other  arguments,  whatever  they  may  be,  that 
can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this,  beget  in  us;  they  think  that 
God  produces  immediately,  and  by  his  almighty  energy,  a 
belief  of  a  different  kind,  which,  though  it  does  not  rest  upon 
argument,  is  yet  much  stronger  than  that  which  is  built  on 
argument. 

But  I  know  not  if  the  theologians  who  hold  these  sentiments 
have  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  nature  of  faith,  which, 
where  there  are  no  arguments  to  produce  conviction,  cannot 
be  a  true  faith.  I  know  not  in  what  way  they  can  discrimi- 
nate this  faith  from  the  many  vain  opinions  to  which  obstinate 
men,  without  any  reason,  continue  attached.  I  know  not  by 
what  means  they  can  distinguish  this  faith,  produced  in  the 
mind  by  God  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  from  enthusiasm. 

Nor  do  I  perceive  by  what  criteria  they  know  that  it  origi- 
nates with  God  rather  than  with  some  deceiving  spirit.     And, 

in  a  word,  I  do  not  see  what  they  would  say  m  reply  to  the 

♦  Phil.  i.  6.  t  Acts  xvi.  14. 
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doctors  of  the  Romish  church,  if,  indeed,  they  should  plead 
that  the  want  of  any  reason  for  their  belief  in  the  infiedlioilit^ 
of  their  church  does  not  prove  that  this  persuasion  is  not  di- 
vine, and  produced  immediately  in  all  the  genuine  memben  of 
the  Catholic  church  by  the  Spirit  of  Godnimself. 

If  I  inquire  into  the  cause  which  has  betrayed  some  theolo- 
gians into  this  opinion,  I  find  that  it  has  arisen  from  this  cii^ 
ciimstance — that  they  have  fi^quentlv  observed  that  there  are 
men  truly  and  sincerely  pious,  and  tnerefore  thoroughly  per* 
suaded  of  the  divinity  of  their  religion,  who,  when  asked  to 
tell  by  what  arguments  they  are  lea  to  believe  it,  hesitate  and 
are  unable  to  give  a  reply.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred 
from  this,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  our  first  disserta* 
tion,*  that  these  pious  men  have  no  grounds  for  their  beUef, 
but  only  that,  for  the  reasons  there  specified,  they  are  but 
little  qualified  distinctly  to  explain  them;  or  we  may  suppose 
that  they  are  unable  to  reply  to  the  query,  because  it  is  not 
level  to  their  capacity^  for,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  there 
would  often  be  needed  a  Socrates,  who,  by  his  mode  of  inter- 
rogation, could  elicit  from  men  many  filings  of  which  another 
less  skilled  in  interrogating  would  have  concluded  they  were 
altogether  ignorant,  on  which  account  he  received  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Mental  Accoucheur.  In  a  word,  it  may  oe  con- 
cluded from  this,  that  among  the  chief  arguments  by  which 
the  divinity  of  our  relio^ion  is  established,  there  are  some  of 
such  a  nature  that  he  who  is  convinced  by  them,  while  he  sees 
and  feels  whjit  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  conviction,  is  unable 
to  express  it  in  words,  which  is  often  the  case  in  regard  to  other 
things.  One  example  I  shall  adduce,  which  at  present  occurs 
to  my  mind.  Scaliger,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  my  recollection,  quoting  a  few  verses  from  Viigil, 
was  so  struck  with  his  elegant  composition,  that  he  could  not 
contain  himself,  but  in  an  ecstacy  exclaimed,  ^^  Mrgil  is  a  di- 
vine poet."  Had  any  one  demanded  of  Scaliger  on  what 
grounds  he  was  led  to  pronounce  the  verses  he  had  quoted  frt>m 
Virgil  to  be  so  divine,  he  would  perhaps  have  obtained  no  an- 
swer from  the  philosopher,  but  would  have  found  him  as  silent 
under  this  interrogation  as  a  common  man  when  suddenly 
asked  why  he  regards  the  Christian  religion  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture rather  than  any  other  as  divine.  Now,  as  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  Scaliger,  without  any  reason,  so  greatly  admired 
the  verses  which  he  quotes  from  Virgil,  so  neither  can  it  be 

•  (This  is  tlie  Disscrtatiin,  formerly  referred  to,  on  the  Right  of  the 
Tropic  to  judge  respecting  matters  of  faith. — T.] 
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inferred  that  the  common  man  believes  his  religion  to  be  divine 
without  a  reason  for  such  belief. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  if  we  believe  the  divinity 
of  Scripture  merely  on  account  of  certain  things  discernible  in 
it  which  we  judge  to  be  marks  of  divinity,  and  thence  conclude 
the  divine  ori^n  of  the  book,  this  persuasion  rests  wholly  on 
our  reason  and  the  right  use  of  it — a  foundation  by  no  means 
stable;  and  Scripture  thus  derives  its  authority  from  our  rea- 
son. The  answer  to  this  objection  is  easy ;  for  there  are  two 
questions  to  be  considered  here :  Where  is  the  principle  on  which 
we  conclude  the  divinity  of  Scripture? — and.  Where  is  the 
JhctUtyhy  which  we  draw  this  conclusion?  The  principle 
from  which  we  deduce  its  divinity  is  not  in  us,  nor  is  it  in  any 
thing  supplied  by  our  reason,  but  it  is  found  in  Scripture  it- 
self; for  w^e  perceive  the  tokens  of  divinity  not  in  our  own 
mind  but  in  Scripture.  But  the  faculty  by  whose  aid  we  dis- 
cern these  criteria,  and  from  which  we  infer  its  divine  origin,  is  in 
us,  is  that  power  of  perceiving  and  judging  which  we  com- 
monly call  reason.  Our  persuasion,  therefore,  rests  on  the 
word  of  God  itself,  and  the  marks  of  divinity  existing  in  it,  as 
the  principle  of  conviction;  but  we  do  not  thus  rest  on  our  own 
reason  as  the  principle — we  use  it  as  the  organ ;  just  as  the  faith 
of  Thomas,  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  was  produced 
by  the  scars  which  were  clearly  apparent  even  after  his  resur- 
rection, as  the  proofs  that  he  who  died  was  the  same  who  was 
raised,  though  ne  made  use  of  his  eyes  and  hands  in  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  of  these  signs. 

If  there  are  any  to  whom  the  province  of  reason  in  this  busi- 
ness is  not  yet  suflSciently  manifest,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  plain  by  the  following  parable.  A  king  sends 
one  of  his  ministers  into  a  province  with  authority,  charging 
him  to  govern  it  in  his  name.  This  governor,  however,  gradu- 
ally suffers  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  turbulent  men ;  so  that 
the  affjBurs  of  the  province  are  conducted  in  the  worst  manner 

Jossible,  and  all  tnings  are  turned  upside  down.  The  king 
earing  of  this,  and  perceiving  at  the  same  time  that  the  go- 
vernor does  not  possess  the  prudence  and  diligence  and  autho- 
rity requisite  to  settle  the  province,  and  to  cure  these  evils, 
sends  to  it  a  legate  entrusted  with  extraordinary  powers,  and 
enjoins  the  ordinary  governor  to  submit  to  him,  and  to  take  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  province  but  what  the  legate 
may  relinquish  to  him.  The  governor,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
legate,  sees  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to  examine  carefully  whether 
or  not  the  legate  has  been  sent  by  his  king;  for,  unless  he  is  con- 
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vinced  of  this,  he  cannot,  without  high  criminality,  give  uf  the 
authority  which  was  entrusted  to  himself  by  his  sovereign  to  a 
person  of  whom  he  knows  nothing;  bnt  as  soon  as  he  ascer- 
tains this  by  the  letters  written  in  the  king's  hand,  and  other 
indubitable  evidences,  he  hastens  to  yield  all  his  power  to  the 
legate,  and  to  submit  himself  to  his  will.  If  I  should  here 
ask  whence  the  legate  derived  his  authority  in  the  proYioee, 
whether  from  the  king  who  sent  him,  or  the  letters  in  the  king^i 
handwriting,  or  from  the  governor  who  by  these  reeogmsed 
the  legate,  every  person  would  assert  the  mt^  and  reject  the 
last  as  a  foolish  averment. 

The  application  of  this  parable  is  easy.  God,  to  preserve 
man  from  constant  error  in  his  conduct,  nas  implanted  in  him 
Reason  to  be  the  guide  of  his  actions.  But  as  it  has  suffered 
itself  to  be  corrupted  by  sin,  man  has  &llen  into  a  most 
wretched  state.  God,  in  his  great  kindness,  had  pity  upon 
him;  and  seeing  that  Reason  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  up  fadlen 
man  cind  free  him  from  his  misery,  sent  Revelation,  enjoining 
reason  to  be  subject  to  it,  and  to  challenge  to  itself  no  part  in  the 
government  of  man  which  is  not  conceded  to  it  by  revelation. 
What  is  the  province  of  reason  in  this  case?  First  of  all,  to  ex- 
amine whether  that  which  is  called  a  divine  revelation  be  indeed 
from  God ;  for  unless  it  ascertain  this,  it  cannot,  without  the 
greatest  temerity,  resign  the  dominion  over  man  ^ven  to  it  by 
God ;  but  as  soon  as  it  perceives  this  by  undoubteil  evidences 
of  a  divine  revelation,  instantly  to  obey;  and  submit  completely, 
if  it  act  worthy  of  its  name,  to  the  word  of  God.  Who  can 
affirm  that,  in  this  case,  the  authority  of  revelation  is  deriveil 
from  reason,  which  docs  nothing  more  than  recognise  its  au- 
thority— an  authority  which  it  cannot,  without  the  greatest 
blindness,  refuse  to  acknowledge? 

Hut  you  will  say  that,  in  supposing  reason  to  be  capable  of 
recognising  the  divinity  of  revelation  from  certain  marks,  too 
mucn  is  still  ascribed  to  it,  for  even  this  it  is  not  able  to  do. 
But  if  reason  cannot  do  it,  what  faculty  is  there  in  man  that 
can  do  it  ?  Can  any  thing  perceive  the  marks  of  divinity  in 
Scripture  but  the  faculty  of  perception  ?  Can  any  thing  judge 
of  their  divinity  but  the  faculty  of^judgment?  Can  any  thing 
from  them  infer  the  divinity  of  the  book  but  the  faculty  of  ratio- 
cination? Now,  this  threefold  faculty  is,  in  one  word,  called  Rea- 
son. But  supernatural  light,  you  say,  is  requisite  to  this.  This 
light,  however,  is  not  a  new  faculty  superadded  to  that  we  natu- 
rally possess,  hut  the  removal  of  its  blindness,  and  a  certain 
divine  grace  enahling  us,  in  this  matter,  to  make  a  right  use  of  a 
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natural  faculty,  which,  owing  to  corruption  with  regard  to  things 
truly  divine,  we  would  otherwise  employ  in  vain.  Of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  grace,  we  have  in  the  proper  place  spoken  largely. 
But  we  must  not  now  confound  the  two  questions — Whether 
reason  can  infer  the  divinity  of  Scripture  from  the  criteria  of 
divinity  which  it  possesses  ?  And  whether  it  can  do  this  with- 
out the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  For  these  questions 
are  as  different  as  the  two  following — Whether  the  eye  can  per- 
ceive the  satellites  of  Saturn?  And  whether  it  can  perceive 
them  without  a  telescope? 

There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  us  to  expect  that  some 
inexplicable  illumination,  which  can  convince  us  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Scripture,  will  enter  our  minds  while  we  are  indo- 
lent and  inactive ;  we  must  employ  the  reason  which  God  has 
given  us:  herein,  in  an  especial  manner,  we  must  exert  its 
power  to  the  utmost;  nowhere  can  we  occupy  it  to  better  pur- 
pose. Only  let  God  guide  reason  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  that 
this  faculty,  sanctified  by  himself,  and  aelivered  from  the  bond- 
a£^e  of  sin  and  of  depraved  lusts,  by  which  it  is  often  miserably 
bunded,  from  which  it  often  borrows  the  worst  principles,  to 
which  it  so  often  lends  assistance,  may  act  for  its  author,  from 
principles  furnished  by  him,  and  according  to  laws  which  he 
has  prescribed ;  and  may  be  brought,  under  the  direction  of 
God,  to  see  that  its  author,  and  the  author  of  the  book  which 
we  call  the  sacred  Scriptures,  is  the  same;  and  that  the  same 
God  who  has  subjected  man  to  reason,  has  subjected  reason 
to  the  revelation  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  comprise  in  this 
book. 
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maternal  aifection  and  solidtude  could  not  allow  him  to 
tinue  long  there.  In  spring  1687,  his  mother  came  home  far 
him,  and  brought  him  back  to  Holland,  where  he  attended 
the  school  of  Erasmus,  and  made  good  proficiency  in  learaing. 
Kin^  James,  however,  having  emitted  his  proclamatioDS  tor 
indulgence,  Mrs  Halyburton,  a  few  months  after,  returned  with 
her  family  to  Scotland.  She  now  resided  for  some  years  at 
Perth,  where  her  dear  son  continued  to  make  progress  at  tk 
grammar-school . 

*'  About  this  time,"  says  Mr  Halyburton,  in  his  own  inte- 
resting narrative,  "  one  Mr  Donaldson,  a  reverend  old  minister, 
preacned  at  Perth,  and  came  to  visit  my  mother — called  far 
me,  and  among  other  questions  he  asked  me  if  I -sought  a 
blessing  on  my  learning;  to  which  I  ingenuously  answered, 
No.  He  replied  with  an  austere  look,  ^  Sirrah,  unsanctified 
learning  has  done  much  mischief  to  the  kirk  of  God.'  This 
saying  stuck  with  me  ever  after,  and  left  a  deep  impression  on 
me ;  so  that,  whenever  I  was  any  way  straitened,  1  applied  to 
God  by  prayer  for  help  in  my  learning,  and  pardon  for  not 
seeking  his  blessing." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  his  mother,  chiefly  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  her  son,  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  for  some  time  he  attended  the  school  of  an  eminent 
teacher,  and  then  entered  the  University  in  November  1692. 
The  following  summer,  however,  she  thought  proper  to  fix 
her  abode  at  St  Andrews;  and  there,  under  able  professors, 
he  pursued  the  study  of  languages  and  philosophy  with  great 
diligence  and  correspondent  success.  He  acquired  a  correct 
knowledge,  particularly  both  of  Latin  and  Greek;  with  the 
former  he  became  so  familiar  that  he  could  converse  in  that 
language  with  fluency  and  elegance. 

Yet,  amid  his  assiduous  attention  to  human  literature,  he 
did  not  forget  that  spiritual  wisdom,  which  is  "  the  principal 
thing."  He  esteemed  it  a  highly  valuable  privilege  that,  at 
St  Andrews,  he  was  favoured  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  For- 
rester's instructive  and  searching  ministry.  Even  in  childhood 
he  was  at  least  occasionally  impressed  with  the  concerns  of  his 
soul.  In  his  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  he  gives  an  ample  ac- 
count of  his  early  convictions,  of  the  resistance  he  continued 
for  a  time  to  give  them,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  it  pleased 
God  to  subdue  his  obstinacy,  and  draw  him  to  the  Saviour. 

At  his  entrance  on  metaphysical  and  theological  studies,  his 
attention  was  turned  to  the  most  profound  and  momentous  in- 
quiries that  can  occupy  the  human  mind.    Strong  temptations 
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to  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence of  Gody  assailed  him ;  and  on  these  fundamental  points 
ke  was  long  and  deeply  exercised.  His  painful  conflicts,  how- 
ever, were  brought  to  a  happy  termination ;  for  he  was  blessed 
with  most  satisfactory  and  reviving  discoveries  of  the  glorious 
character  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son ;  and 
being  himself  established  in  the  grand  principles  of  religion, 
and  alive  to  their  vast  importance,  he  became  peculiarly  qua- 
lified for  declaring  and  vindicating  the  truth  to  others,  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 

Having,  in  August  1696,  become  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  he  conducted  himself  in  this  capacity,  with  exemplary 
discretion  and  modesty.  While  he  occupied  this  situation, 
however,  the  enemy  renewed  his  assaults ;  and  he  was  at  once 
annoyed,  and  excited  to  industrious  reading  and  research,  by 
the  conversation  of  some  acute  individuals  tnat  were  hostile  to 
religion.  From  the  united  influence  of  violent  temptations  and 
distressing  convictions,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
distress;  but  the  God  of  all  grace  brought  him  up  from  the 
horrible  pit,  and  from  the  miry  clay,  set  his  feet  upon  a  rock, 
established  his  goings,  and  put  a  new  song  in  his  mouth. 

Though  he  had  received  an  education  preparatory  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  "  the  violent  strugglings  "  he  experienced 
almost  determined  him  to  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  that  sacred 
profession.  Yet  the  great  things  which  God  had  done  for  his 
soul,  viewed  in  connexion  with  other  considerations  of  weight, 
convinced  him  at  last  that  he  ought  not  to  decline  it,  but 
rather  to  conclude,  that  by  this  mental  discipline,  God  had 
been  fitting  him  to  speak  words  in  season  to  the  weary,  the 
perplexed,  and  the  disconsolate.  HLs  good  acquirements,  and 
nis  distinguished  piety,  in  the  meantime,  attracted  the  notice  of 
some  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkaldy,  within  whose 
bounds  he  was  residing.  Though  he  had  been  a  student  in 
divinity  for  only  two  years,  and  though  his  engagement  at 
Wemyss  Castle  had  precluded  his  attendance  on  tne  prelec- 
tions of  any  Professor  of  Theology,  two  ministers  of  that 
ftesbytery  were  sent,  about  the  month  of  May  1698,  to  urge 
Um .  ^^  to  enter  on  trials  '*  for  license  to  preach  the  gospel. 
After  serious  consideration  and  some  delay,  he  at  length  judged 
it  his  duty  to  acquiesce  in  their  request;  and  having  passed 
creditably  through  the  usual  exercises,  he  was  licensed  by  that 
Presbytery  at  Kirkaldy,  June  22,  1699. 

Mr  Halyburton  proved  a  most  acceptable  preacher,  and 
soon  received  three  calls;  one  to  South  Leith,  to  be  colleague 
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to  the  ReT.  Mr  Wlshait;  a  second  to  the  pttish  of  Elk;  oi 
a  third  to  Ceres.  On  varioos  grounds,  relaring  diiefly  to  tki 
fieeblenesfi  of  his  constitution,  and  the  modest  views  he  W 
formed  of  his  own  attainments,  he  gave  a  decided  piefereagetg 
Ceres;  where,  in  consequence,  he  was  ordained  on  the  Irtrf 
May  1700;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Pitcaim  of  Kilmany  pteafSaf 
on  that  occasion. 

In  tlie  exercise  of  his  mimstrjr  in  the  parish  of  Ceres,  ht 
discovered  that  zeal  for  the  divine  glory — that  active  ooneen 
for  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls-^tliat  dose  applicatioB  It 
sacred  studies — that  impartiality  in  discipline — that  carefutami 
with  reference  to  the  examination  and  instruction  of  ^Tind'i^s^ 
for  the  Lord's  supper — that  fidelity  in  warning  his  people 
against  prevalent  errors  and  sins — that  humble,  meek,  ud 
peaceable  temper — and,  in  short,  that  universal  integ^rity  sod 
dignity  of  conduct,  which  his  pre\'ious  character  and  exerdtt* 
and  his  early  devotedness  to  God,  would  have  led  us  to  expect 
He  often  renewed  his  solemn  self-inquiries;  and  he  abounded 
in  earnest  prayer  for  himself  and  his  chaise.  According  to 
his  own  g^teful  acknowledgments,  too,  his  labours  appeued 
to  be  blessed  not  only  for  awakening  many  from  a  state  of 
security,  but  also  for  the  real  conversion  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  hearers.  His  successor  at  Ceres,  when  he  made  a 
visit  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  said,  '<  I  am  persuaded.  Sir,  you 
have  seals  of  your  ministry  in  that  parish." 

In  the  month  of  January  1701,  after  devoutly  acknowledg- 
ing God,  and  fervently  imploring  his  blessing  on  the  union, 
he 'was  married  with  Janet  Watson,  daughter  to  Mr  David 
Watson,  an  heritor  in  the  parish  of  St  Andrews.  This  lady 
proved  a  truly  pious  and  affectionate  partner,  and  became  the 
mother  of  nine  children,  each  of  whom  was  sincerely  devoted 
by  their  parents  to  God.  Their  father,  when  he  beheld  some 
of  these  olive  plants  removed  from  his  presence,  displayed  an 
exemplary  resignation  to  the  divine  will.  Thus,  in  1705, 
when  he  lost  a  daughter  eleven  months  old,  he  expressed  him- 
self in  these  words: — ^'  Blessed  be  God,  I  have  had  a  child  to 
give  at  his  call,  and  blessed  be  the  Lord  that  he  helped  me  to 

five  her  willingly."  And  in  1712,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
is  son  George,  he  has  the  following  entry  in  his  diary: — 
"  March  23,  the  Lord's  day — a  day  to  be  rememberc^d  by  me 
— a  day  wholly  spent  in  prayer  and  praise.  O  my  soul !  never 
forget  what  this  day  1  felt — I  reached.  My  kind  colleague 
and  I  prayed  alternately.  Oh,  such  a  sweet  day !  About  naif 
an  hour  after  Sabbath,  my  child,  after  a  sharp  conflict  betwixt 
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Mture  and  the  (Hsease,  slept  pleasantly  in  Jesus,  to  whom  plea- 
miatiy  he  was  often  given." 

A  few  years  after  nis  settlement  at  Ceres,  his  health  began 
to  decline;  and  such  was  the  progress  of  his  debility,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  go  thlrough  his  ministerial  work  in  that 
parish.  In  April  1710,  having,  without  any  application,  or 
wish,  or  thought  on  his  part,  received  a  patent  trom  her  Ma- 
jesty, Queen  Anne,  and  an  invitation  from  the  Presbytery  of 
8t  Andrews,  the  Sjmod  of  Fife,  to  whom  the  affair  had  been 
feferred,  dissolved  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  people  of  Ceres, 
and  translated  him  to  the  Theological  Chair  in  the  New  Col- 
lege of  St  Andrews.  The  exercise  of  his  mind,  in  reference 
to  this  important  change  of  situation  and  employment^  waS' 
worthy  of  nim ;  and  he  ^mly  submitted  to  the  alteration,  only 
in  consequence  of  discerning  evident  tokens  of  the  hand  of 
God  in  effecting  it.  His  inaugural  discourse  in  Latin,  which 
consists  of  an  able  refutation  of  an  atheistical  pamphlet,  en- 
titled Epistola  Archimedis  ad  Regem  Gelonem,  was  delivered 
on  the  26th  of  Anril  1710. 

Had  it  pleased  providence  to  spare  him,  great  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  proving  signally  useful  to  the  students.  About 
a  twelvemonth  after  his  induction,  however,  he  was  seized  with 
a  dangerous  illness,  which  obliged  his  physicians  to  take  from 
him  l^e  quantities  of  blood.  Though  he  recovered  from  the 
disease,  his  strength  was  never  restored.  On  the  contrary, 
his  infirmities  increased,  and  his  animal  spirits  were,  at  the 
same  time,  exceedingly  depressed  by  the  imposition  of  the  oath 
of  abjuration  on  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
by  the  disheartening  prospect  of  animosities  and  schisms,  as  its 
probable  results.  In  September  1712,  he  found  himself  laid 
on  the  bed  of  death,  and  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him  to  eter- 
itfty,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  day  of  that  month,  in  the  thirty- 
eiffhth  year  of  his  age. 

nis  deportment  amid  the  approaches  of  the  last  enemy  was 
iniCM>mmonly  befitting  a  Christian  and  a  minister,  sustained  and 
cheered  by  the  hope  of  an  unfading  crown.  The  record  of  his 
demeanour  and  his  sayings  on  a  dymg-bed,  supplies  one  of  the 
richest  feasts  of  that  description  that  nave  ever  been  presented 
to  the  Christian  church  in  any  country,  or  in  any  language. 
A  deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  mixed  with  an  entire 
dependence  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  high  admiration  of  the 
laercy  displayed  in  redemption;  a  distinct  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal religion,  and  of  that  zeal  for  the  interests  of  truth  and 
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hdiiness  which  he  had  discovered  in  his  conduct,  blended  witli 
a  lively  impression  of  his  obligations  to  the  free  gprace  of  Gcd 
which  had  wrought  effectually  in  him;  sacred  joys  and  hopo^ 
that  not  merely  supported  him  under  poignant  distress,  bat 
seemed,  in  a  manner,  to  absorb  every  feeling  of  pain ;  the  siv- 
prizing  zeal  and  energy  with  which,  amid  much  afflictiou,  and 
in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  friends,  who  urged  him  to  spire 
himself,  he  commended  the  Saviour  to  those  who  approached 
him,  and  inculcated  serious  attention  to  their  eternal  interests 
— these  and  other  kindred  features  of  character  are  pleasii]fi;ly 
apparent  in  the  narrative*     Not  satisfied  with  giving  veroil 
advices  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  dictated  a  long-  paper  for 
them,  full  of   appropriate   instruction   and  consolation,  and 
containing  an  impressive  testimony  to  the  truth  and  excelleDoe 
of  vital  religion.     While  he  uttered  many  expressions  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  minds  of  clergymen,  physicians,  and  ac- 
quaintances, that  inquired  for  his  welfare,  he  wrote  letters  to 
several  young  relatives  at  a  distance;  and  as  but  few  of  his 
students  could  then  wait  on  him,  he  dictated  a  letter  to  be  read 
to  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  containing 
his  last  counsels  and  charge.     In  this  epistle  he  exhorts  them, 
as  his  dearly  beloved,  his  joy  and  hope,  to  rest  satisfied  with 
nothing  ^^  short  of  saving  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  di- 
vine truth" — to  prosecute  their  studies  with  zeal  and  diligence 
— and  to  beware  of  imbibing  prevalent  errors*    "  I  recommend 
to  you,"  says  he,  "  among  human  writings,  for  a  true  view  of 
the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  especially  those  of  the  great  Dr 
Owen;  but  the  word  of  God,  in  dependence  upon  the  Spirit 
of  God,  must  be  your  study  and  meditation  day  and  nignt." 
He  recommends  the  ministry  as  ^'  the  most  noble,  honourable, 
and  advantageous  work  in  which  they  could  be  employed."  "  I 
am  this  day  sure,  from  experience,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  is  better 
to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  than  to  serve  the 
greatest    princes  on   earth  in  the  highest  station."     A  few 
minutes  before  his  decease,  when  his  powers  of  utterance  had 
failed,  a  friend  having  expressed  his  hope  that  he  was  en- 
couraging himself  in  the  Lord,  he  held  up  his  hands  and 
clapped  them,  showing,  by  this  significant  gesture,  his  con- 
tinued trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  his  joyful  expectation  of  ap- 
proaching glory ! 

Mr  Haly  burton's  published  works,  beside  the  Memoirs  of 
his  life,  written  chiefly  by  himself,  consist  of  Discourses  on  the 
Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  including  his  first  sermon  after  his 
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OTdlnatlon ;  a  small  volume  of  Communion  Sermons ;  and  his 
learned  and  able  treatise,  entitled  ^^  Natural  Religion  Insuffi^ 
dent,  and  Revealed  Necessary,"  &c.,  with  the  above  men- 
tioned Oratio  Inauguralis  prefixed,  and  a  few  Essays  sub- 
ioined — the  most  valuable  of  which  is,  "  An  Essav  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  Faith,  or  the  ground  upon  which  Faith  assents 
to  the  Scriptures." 

D,F, 


AN   ESSAY 


CONCERNING 


THE  NATURE   OF  FAITH,  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CONTAINING  SOME  GENERAL  REMARKS  CONCERNING  KNOWLEDGE,  FAITH,  AVt 
PARTICULARLY  DltlNE  FAITH,  AND  THAT  ROTH  AS  TO  THE  FACULTY  AND 
ACTINGS  THEREOF. 

All  knowledge  is  commonly,  and  that  not  unfitly,  referred  to 
the  onderstanaing  or  intellective  power  of  the  mind  of  man, 
which  is  conversant  about  truth.  Our  assent  to,  or  persuasion 
of,  any  truth,  is  founded  either,  1.  Upon  the  immediate  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  and 
so  is  called  intuitive  knowledge.  Or,  2.  It  results  from  a 
comparison  of  our  ideas  with  some  intermediate  ones,  which 
help  us  to  discern  their  agreement  or  disagreement;  and  this 
goes  under  the  name  of  rational  knowledge.  Or,  3.  It  leans 
upon  the  information  of  our  senses;  and  this  is  sensible  know- 
edge.  Or,  4.  It  depends  upon  the  testimony  of  credible  wit- 
nesses; and  this  is  faith. 

Faith  again,  if  it  is  founded  upon  the  testimony  of  angels, 
may  be  termed  angelical;  if  on  tne  testimony  of  men,  human; 
and  if  it  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  God,  it  is  called  divine 
faith:  It  is  of  this  last  we  design  to  discourse,  as  what  parti- 
cularly belongs  to  our  present  purpose.  When  we  speak  of 
divine  faith,  we  either  mean  the  faculty  or  power  whereby  we 
assent  unto  divine  testimony;  or  the  assent  gjven  by  that 
power.  Both  are  signified  by  that  name,  and  mith  is  promis- 
cuously used  for  the  one  or  tne  other. 
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Faith,  as  it  denotes  the  facal^,  power,  or  ability  of  our 
minds  to  perceive  the  evidence  of,  and  assent  to,  divine  terth 
mony,  is  again  either  natural  or  supernatural.  That  naturallyi 
we  have  a  faculty  capable  of  assenting  in  some  sort  to  divine 
testimony,  is  denied  by  none,  so  far  as  I  know.  But  that  abi- 
lity whereby  we  are  at  least  habitually  fitted,  disposed,  and 
enabled  to  assent  in  a  due  manner  to,  and  receive  with  just  re- 
gard,  the  testimony  of  God,  no  man  by  nature  has.  This  ii 
a  supernatural  gift.  Several  questions  1  know  are  moved  coo- 
cerning  this  ability.  It  belongs  not  to  my  subject,  neither 
doth  my  inclination  lead  me  to  dip  much  in  them  at  present 
I  shall  only  suggest  the  few  remarks  ensuing. 

I.  It  seems  unquestionably  clear,  that  man  originally  had 
a  power,  ability,  or  faculty  capable  of  perceiving,  discerning, 
and  assenting,  to  divine  revelations  upon  their  proper  evidence; 
for  it  is  plain,  that  God  did  reveal  himself  toman  in  innocency, 
and  that  he  made  man  capable  of  converse  with  himself;  hot 
if  such  a  faculty  as  this  we  speak  of  had  been  wanting,  he  had 
neither  been  capable  of  those  revelations,  nor  fitted  for  con- 
verse with  God.* 

II.  It  may  most  convincingly  be  made  out,  that  all  our  fa- 
culties have  suffered  a  dreadful  shock,  and  are  mightily  im- 
paired by  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  corruption  of  our  natures 
thereon  ensuing;  and  particularly  our  understandings  are  so  far 
disabled,  especially  in  things  pertaining  unto  God,  that  we 
cannot  in  a  due  marner,  perceive,  discern,  or  entertain  divine 
revelations  upon  their  proper  evidence,  unto  the  glory  of  God, 
and  our  own  advantaj^e,  unless  our  natures  are  supeniaturally 
renewed.  But  this  notwithstanding,  the  faculty  of  assenting 
to  divine  testimony  is  not  quite  lost,  though  it  is  impaired  and 
rendered  unfit  for  performing  its  proper  work  in  a  due  manner. 
I  know  none  who  assert,  that  any  of  our  faculties  were  en- 
tirely lost  by  the  fall.  In  renovation  our  faculties  are  renewed, 
but  there  is  no  word  of  implanting  new  ones.  It  b  certain, 
unrenew^ed  men,  such  as  Balaam,  and  others,  have  had  reve- 
lations made  to  them,  and  did  assent  to  those  revelations.  Nor 
is  it  less  clear,  "  that  the  devils  believe  and  tremble." 

III.  Whether  men,  in  a  state  of  nature,  whose  minds  are 
not  renewed,  may  not  so  far  discern  and  be  affected  by  the 
characters  and  evidences  of  God  impressed  upon  divine  revela- 

♦  We  cannot  conceive  how  reason  should  be  prejudiced  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  rational  faculties  of  our  souls  with  respect  unto  their 
ex*  rcise  toward  their  proper  objects;  which  is  all  we  assign  unto  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  matter — Lr  Owen  on  the  Spirit,  preface,  p.  9. 
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tions,  particularly  the  Scriptures,  where  those  evidences  sHine 
brightly,  as  thereby  to  be  obliged,  and  actually  drawn  to  give 
some  sort  of  assent  unto  the  testimony  of  God,  I  shall  not  po- 
sitively determine;  though  the  affirmative  seems  probable  to 
me.  The  impress  of  a  deity  is  no  less  evident  in  the  Scrip- 
tures than  his  other  works.  He  has  magnified  his  word  above 
all  his  name.  Besides,  I  do  not  see,  how  the  very  faculty  it- 
self can  be  thought  to  remain,  if  it  is  not  capable  of  discerning 
any  thing  of  God,  where  he  gives  the  most  full  and  convincing 
evidence  of  himself,  as  unquestionably  he  doth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Nor  do  I  doubt  but  multitudes  of  sober  persons,  trained 
up  within  the  church,  and  thereby  drawn  to  a  more  attentive 
and  less  prejudicial*  perusal  of  the  Scripture  revelation,  do  upon 
sundry  occasions  find  their  minds  affected  with  the  evidence 
of  God  in  them,  and  thereby  are  drawn  to  assent  to  them  as 
his  word,  though  not  in  a  due  manner,  and  that  even  where 
they  remain  strangers  unto  a  work  of  renovation.  And  sure  I 
am,  if  it  is  so,  it  will  leave  the  rejecters  of  the  Scripture  re- 
markably without  excuse. 

IV.  Whether  some  transient  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  al- 
ways necessary  upon  the  mind,  to  draw  forth  even  such  an  as- 
sent as  that  last  mentioned,  I  shall  not  determine;  that  in  some 
eases  it  is  so,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  faith  of  temporary 
believers  undoubtedly  requires  such  an  action  as  its  cause :  and, 
where  any  thing  of  this  evidence  affects  the  minds  of  persons, 
at  present  deeply  prejudiced,  as  they  were  who  were  sent  to 
apprehend  Christ,  and  went  away  under  a  conviction,  "  that 
never  man  spake  as  he  did ;"  there  such  a  transient  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  seems  necessary  to  clear  their  minds  of  pre- 
judices, and  make  them  discern  the  evidences  of  a  Deity.  But 
whether  it  is  so  in  other  cases,  I  shall  not  conclude  positively. 

V.  But  were  it  granted,  that  faith — that  is  the  faculty  or 
power  of  believing,  which  is  nothing  else  save  the  mind  of  man 
considered  as  a  subject  capable  of  assenting  to  testimony — still 
remains;  and  that  though  wofully  impaired,  weakened  and  dis- 
abled, it  yet  continues  in  so  far  able  for  its  proper  office  or 
work,  that  either  by  the  assistance  of  some  transient  operation 
of  God's  Spirit,  breaking  in  some  measure  the  power  of  its 
prejudices,  and  fixing  it  to  the  consideration  of  its  proper  ob- 
jects, or  even  without  this,  upon  a  more  sedate,  sober,  less  pre- 
judicial observation,  it  may,  though  less  perfectly,  perceive  the 
impress  and  evidences  of  God,  appearing  in  the  revelations  he 

•  By  *•  less  prejudicial,"  the  author  obviously  moans  lest  irfvenced  by 
prejudice — more  candid. 
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makes  of  himself,  and  that  thereon  it  may  be  actually  so  if^ 
fected  as  to  ffive  some  sort  of  assent,  and  reach  same  oodtio- 
tion,  ^^  that  it  is  God  who  speaks."  Were,  I  say,  all  tliis 
grranted,  it  will  amount  to  no  great  matter;  since  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  every  sort  of  faith  or  ass^it  to  divine  testimony  k 
not  sufficient  to  answer  our  duty,  obtain  acceptance  with  Giod, 
and  turn  to  our  salvation.  Nor  is  it  so  mu(£  of  our  concern- 
ment to  inquire  after  that  sort  of  fedth  whidb  SeoIs  €»f  answer- 
ing these  ends;  and  therefore  I  shall  dip  no  further  into  any 
questions  about  any  fidth  of  this  sort,  or  our  ability  for  it. 

VI.  It  is  more  our  interest  to  understand  what  that  fiuthii^ 
which  QoA  requires  us  to  give  to  his  word,  which  he  will  ae> 
cept  of,  and  which  therefore  will  turn  to  our  salvation;  and 
wnence  we  have  the  power  and  ability  for  this  Mth.  Of  these 
things,  therefore,  we  shall  discourse  at  more  length  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


WHEREIN  THE  NATURE  OF  THAT  FAITH,  WHICH  IN  DUTY  WB  ARE  OBUOEI>^ 
TO  GIVE  TO  THE  WORD  OF  GOD,  OUR  OBLIGATION  TO,  AND  OUR  ABIUTY 
FOR  ANSWERING  OUR  DUTY,  ARE  INQUIRED  INTO. 


We  have  above  insinuated,  and  of  itself  it  is  plain,  that  everjr 
vort  of  faith  or  assent  to  divine  testimony  answers  not  our  duty, 
nor  will  amount  to  that  regard  which  we  owe  to  the  authority 
and  truth  of  God,  when  he  speaks,  or  writes  his  mind  to  us. 
We  must  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  that  faith  which  will  do  so.  Nor  is  there  any  other  way 
wherein  this  may  be  better  cleared,  than  by  attending  to  the 
plain  Scripture  accounts  of  it. 

Now,  if  we  look  into  the  Scriptures,  we  find,  1.  The  apostle 
Paul,  1  Thes.  ii.  13,  when  he  is  conmiending  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  and  blessing  God  on  their  behalf,  gives  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  that  faith  which  is  due  unto  the  word  of  God.  *^  For 
this  cause  also,''  says  he,  ^^  thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  be- 
cause when  ye  received  the  word  of  Crod,  which  ye  heard  of 
us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men;  but  (as  it  is  in  truth) 
the  word  of  God,  which  effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that 
believe."  J£  we  advert  to  this  description,  we  cannot  but  see 
these  things  in  it.  First,  that  some  special  sort  of  assent  is  here 
intended.  The  Thessalonians  did  not  think  it  enough  to  give 
sueh  credit,  or  yield  such  an  assent  as  is  due  to  t&e  word  o£ 
men,  even  the  best  of  men.  Secondly,  in  particular  it  is  plain, 
that  such  an  assent  is  intended  as  some  way  answers  the  un- 
questionable finnness  of  the  testimony  of  the  God  of  truth, 
which  is  the  ground  whereon  it  leans.  Thirdly,  it  is  obvious, 
that  so^iewhat  more  is  intended  than  a  mere  assent,  of  whatso- 
ever sort  it  is.  The  words  plainly  import  such  an  assent,  or 
reoeivinff  of  the  word  of  God,  as  is  attended  with  that  rever- 
ence, submission  of  soul,  resLniation  of  will,  and  subjection  of 
consdenoe,  which  is  due  to  God.     This,  the  use  of  the  word 
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elsewhere  in  Scripture  strongly  pleads  for,  and  the  manntf 
wherein  the  apostle  expresses  himself  here,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  man  that  no  less  is  intended.  Less  than  this  would 
scarcely  have  been  a  ground  for  the  apostle's  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  for  his  doing  this  without  ceasing.  And  indeed  we 
find  that  this  expression,  elsewhere  used,  imports  not  only 
people's  assent  to,  but  their  consent  and  approbation  of,  the 
word  of  God;  yea,  and  their  embracing  in  practice  the  gospel, 
Acts  viii.  14,  andxi.  I.  2.  We  are  told,  Heb.  xi.  1,  that  it  is 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ;  «Xfyx:of>  which  we  render  **  evi- 
dence," signifies  properly  a  convincing  demonstration,  stani 
ing  firmly  aeainst,  and  repelling  the  force  of  contrary  obje(>- 
tions.  Faith,  then,  is  such  an  assent  as  this;  it  is  a  firm  con- 
viction leaning  upon  the  strongest  bottom,  able  to  stand  against 
and  withstand  the  strongest  oojections.  3.  The  apostle  more 
particularly  describes  the  ground  whereon  it  rests,  or  what 
that  demonstrative  evidence  is  whereon  this  conviction  is 
founded,  and  that  both  negatively  and  positively,  1  Cor.  ii.  5. 
It  stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God: 
that  is,  it  neither  leans  upon  the  eloquence  nor  reasonings  of 
men,  but  upon  the  powerful  evidence  of  the  Spirit's  demonstra- 
tion, mentioned  in  the  verse  preceding. 

Having  given  this  short  and  plain  account  of  faith  from  the 
Scripture,  w^e  must  in  the  next  place  prove,  that  in  duty  we 
are  bound  to  receive  the  word  of  God  with  a  faith  of  this  sort. 
Nor  will  this  be  found  a  matter  of  any  difficulty ;  for, 

I.  The  Scriptures  hold  themselves  forth  to  us  as  the  oracles 
of  God,  which  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  wrote  by  divine  inspiration,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  speak  to  us  by  them.  Now  the  very 
light  of  nature  teaches  us,  that  when  God  utters  oracles,  speaks 
and  writes  his  mind  to  us,  we  are  in  duty  bound,  readily  to  as- 
sent, give  entire  credit  to,  and  rely  with  the  firmest  confidence 
on,  the  veracity  of  the  speaker;  and  further,  we  are  obliged  to 
attend  to  what  is  spoken  with  the  deepest  veneration,  rever- 
ence, and  subjection  of  soul,  and  yield  an  unreserved  practical 
compliance  with  every  intimation  of  his  mind. 
—  Thi^  The  Scriptures  w  ere  written  for  this  very  end,  that  we 
might  s<^ believe  them  as  to  have  life  by  them,  John  xx.  30, 
31.  And  ^ain,  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26,  The  Scriptures  of  the 
prophets,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting 
God,  are  said  t6  be  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith.  Certainly  then  we  are  in  duty  obliged  to  yield 
this  obedience  of  faith. 
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III.  The  most  dreadful  judgments,  yea,  eternal  ruin,  and 
tliat  of  the  most  intolerable  sort,  are  threatened  i^rainst  those 
who  do  not  thus  receive  the  words  of  God  from  his  servants; 
whether  by  word  or  writ,  is  no  matter.  "  Whosoever  shall  not 
receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that 
house  or  city,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet:  Verily  I  say  un- 
to you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  than  for  that  city,"  Matt.  x.  14,  15.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  apostles  preach  the  word  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Acts  xiii.;  demand  acceptance  of  it  both  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles; and  upon  their  refusal,  they  testify  against  them  in  this 
way  of  the  Lord's  appointment,  verse  51.  And  all  this  se- 
verity they  used  without  offering  miracles  or  any  other  proof 
for  their  doctrine,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  besides  the  authori- 
tative proposal  of  it  in  the  name  of  God. 

IV.  We  find  the  apostle,  in  the  words  above  quoted,  com- 
mending the  Thessalonians  for  receiving  the  word  in  this  man- 
ner, which  is  proof  enough  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so. 

This  much  being  clear,  it  remains  yet  to  be  inquired.  Whence 
we  have  power  or  ability  for  yielding  such  an  assent,  whether 
it  is  natural  or  supernatural?  Now,  if  we  consult  the  Scrip- 
ture upon  this  head,  we  find, 
.  I.  That  this  ability  to  believe  and  receive  the  things  of 
God  to  our  salvation  and  his  glory,  is  expressly  denied  to  un- 
renewed man,  or  man  in  his  natural  estate:  2  Thes.  iii.  2, 
"  All  men  have  not  faith."  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  "  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  John  viii.  47,  "  Ye  therefore  hear 
not  God*s  words,  because  ye  are  not  of  God." 

II.  This  is  expressly  denied  to  be  of  ourselves,  and  asserted 
to  be  a  supernatural  eift  of  God.  Eph.  ii.  8,  "  By  grace  ye 
are  saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the 
gift  of  God." 

III.  The  production  of  it  is  expressly  ascribed  unto  God: 
he  it  is  that  *^  fulfils  in  his  people  the  work  of  faith  with 
power,"  2  Thes.  i.  1 1.  He  it  is  that  gives  them,  that  is,  that 
enables  them,  ^^  on  the  behalf  of  Christ  to  believe  and  suffer  for 
bis  name,"  Phil.  i.  29.  It  is  one  of  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit," 
Gal.  V.  22.  And  of  it  Christ  is  the  author,  Heb.  xii.  2.  The 
farther  proof  and  vindication  of  this  truth  I  refer  to  polemical 
writers. 

But  here  possibly  some  may  inquire,  how  it  can  be  our  duty 
thus  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  since  we  are  not  of  ourselves 
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elsewhere  in  Scripture  stronel^  pleads  for,  and  the  maimer 
wherein  the  apostle  expresses  himself  here,  is  sufficient  toeoi- 
vince  any  man  that  no  less  is  intended,  l^eas  than  this  wouU 
scarcely  have  been  a  ground  for  the  apostle's  thanksgriving  to 
God,  and  for  his  doing  this  without  ceasing.  And  indeed  w« 
find  that  this  expression,  elsewhere  used,  imports  not  onij 
people's  assent  to,  but  their  consent  and  approbation  of,  tb 
word  of  God;  yea,  and  their  embracing  in  practice  the  gospd, 
Acts  viii.  14,  andxi.  I.  2.  We  are  told,  Heb.  xi.  1,  that  it  ii 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ;  ty^tyx^Si  which  we  render  "en- 
dence,"  signifies  properly  a  convincing  demonstration,  stamt 
ing  firmly  aeainst,  and  repelling  the  force  of  contrary  objec- 
tions. Faith,  then,  is  such  an  assent  as  this;  it  is  a  firm  con- 
viction  leaning  upon  the  strongest  bottom,  able  to  stand  against 
and  withstand  the  strongest  objections.  3.  The  apostle  more 
particularly  describes  the  ground  whereon  it  rests,  or  what 
that  demonstrative  evidence  is  whereon  this  conviction  if 
founded,  and  that  both  negatively  and  positively,  1  Cor.  ii.  5. 
It  stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  Grod: 
that  is,  it  neither  leans  upon  the  eloquence  nor  reasonings  of 
men,  but  upon  the  powerful  evidence  of  the  Spirit's  demonstnh 
tion,  mentioned  in  the  verse  preceding. 

Having  given  this  short  and  plain  account  of  faith  from  the 
Scripture,  we  must  in  the  next  place  prove,  that  in  duty  we 
are  bound  to  receive  the  word  of  God  with  a  faith  of  this  sort. 
Nor  will  this  be  found  a  matter  of  any  difficulty ;  for, 

I.  The  Scriptures  hold  themselves  forth  to  us  as  the  oracles 
of  God,  which  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  wrote  by  divine  inspiration,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  speak  to  us  by  them.  Now  the  very 
light  of  nature  teaches  us,  that  when  God  utters  oracles,  speaks 
and  writes  his  mind  to  us,  we  are  in  duty  bound,  readily  to  as- 
sent, give  entire  credit  to,  and  rely  with  the  firmest  confidence 
on,  the  veracity  of  the  speaker;  and  further,  we  are  obliged  to 
attend  to  what  is  spoken  with  the  deepest  veneration,  rever- 
ence, and  subjection  of  soul,  and  yield  an  unreserved  practical 
compliance  with  every  intimation  of  his  mind. 

II.  The  Scriptures  were  written  for  this  very  end,  that  we 
might  so  believe  them  as  to  have  life  by  them,  John  xx.  30, 
31.  And  again,  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26,  The  Scriptures  of  the 
prophets,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting 
God,  are  said  to  be  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith.  Certainly  then  we  are  in  duty  oblijarod  to  y\e\A 
this  obedience  of  ftiith. 
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III.  The  most  dreadful  judgments,  yea,  eternal  ruin,  and 
that  of  the  most  intolerable  sort,  are  threatened  gainst  those 
^ho  do  not  thus  receive  the  words  of  God  from  his  servants; 
whether  by  word  or  writ,  is  no  matter.  "  Whosoever  shall  not 
receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that 
house  or  city,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet:  Verily  I  say  un- 
to you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  than  for  that  city,"  Matt.  x.  14,  15.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  apostles  preach  the  word  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Acts  xiii.;  demand  acceptance  of  it  both  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
dies;  and  upon  their  refusal,  they  testify  against  them  in  this 
way  of  the  Lord's  appointment,  verse  51.  And  all  this  se- 
verity they  used  without  offering  miracles  or  any  other  proof 
for  their  doctrine,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  besides  the  authori- 
tative proposal  of  it  in  the  name  of  God. 

IV.  We  find  the  apostle,  in  the  words  above  quoted,  com- 
mending the  Thessalonians  for  receiving  the  word  in  this  man- 
ner, which  is  proof  enough  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so. 

This  much  being  clear,  it  remains  yet  to  be  inquired,  Whence 
we  have  power  or  ability  for  yielding  such  an  assent,  whether 
it  is  natural  or  supernatural?  Now,  if  we  consult  the  Scrip- 
ture upon  this  head,  we  find, 

I.  That  this  ability  to  believe  and  receive  the  things  of 
God  to  our  salvation  and  his  glory,  is  expressly  denied  to  un* 
renewed  man,  or  man  in  his  natural  estate:  2  Thes.  iii.  2, 
"  All  men  have  not  faith."  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  "  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
lure  spiritually  discerned."  John  viii.  47,  "  Ye  therefore  hear 
not  God's  words,  because  ye  are  not  of  God." 

II.  This  is  expressly  denied  to  be  of  ourselves,  and  asserted 
to  be  a  supernatural  gift  of  God.  Eph.  ii.  8,  "  By  grace  ye 
are  saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the 
gift  of  God." 

III.  The  production  of  it  is  expressly  ascribed  unto  God: 
he  it  is  that  ^'  fulfils  in  his  people  the  work  of  faith  with 
power,"  2  Thes.  i.  1 1 .  He  it  is  that  gives  them,  that  is,  that 
enables  them,  ^^  on  the  behalf  of  Christ  to  believe  and  suffer  for 
his  name,"  Phil.  i.  29.  It  is  one  of  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit," 
Gal.  V.  22.  And  of  it  Christ  is  the  author,  Heb.  xii.  2.  The 
further  proof  and  vindication  of  this  truth  I  refer  to  polemical 
writers. 

But  here  possibly  some  may  inquire,  how  it  can  be  our  duty 
thus  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  since  we  are  not  of  ourselves 
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able  to  do  so?  In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  only  say,  1.  Tlie 
Tery  light  of  nature  shows  that  it  is  our  duty  to  peld  perfect 
obedience,  but  yet  certain  it  is,  we  are  unable  to  dischai^  our 
duty.  2.  The  Scriptures  plainly  require  us  to  "  serve  Gfed  ac- 
ceptably with  reverence  and  godly  fear,"  and  with  the  aame 
breath  tells  us,  we  must  have  grace  to  enable  us  to  do  it,  Heb. 
jdi.  28.  3.  We  have  destroyed  ourselves,  and  by  our  own  firalt 
impaired  the  powers  God  originally  gave  us,  and  brought  our- 
selves under  innumerable  prejudices  and  other  evils,  whereby 
the  entrance  of  light  is  obstructed:  but  this  cannot  reasonably 

Erejudge  God's  nght  to  demand  credit  to  his  word,  on  whiefi 
e  nas  unpressed  sufficient  objective  evidence  of  him9elf,'whieh 
any  one  tnat  has  not  thus  culpably  lost  his  eyes,  may  upon  at* 
tention  discern.  4.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  justi^  God, 
blame  ourselves,  and  w^t  in  the  way  he  has  prescribed  for 
that  grace  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us;  and  if  thus  we  do 
his  will,  or  at  least  aim  at  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  despair, 
but  may  expect  in  due  time  to  be  enabled  to  understand  and 
know,  whetner  these  truths  are  of  God,  or  they  who  spoke 
them  did  it  of  themselves,  John  vii.  17 ;  though  yet  we  ean* 
not  claim  this  as  what  is  our  due. 

From  what  has  hitherto  been  discoursed  it  is  evident,  that 
this  fiEuth,  whereby  we  assent  to  the  Scripture,  is  supernatural, 
or  may  be  so  called  upon  a  twofold  account — because  the  power 
or  ability  for  it,  is  supematurally  given,  and  the  evidence  where- 
on it  rests  is  supernatural. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  directly  concerned  ourselves  only  in 
the  proof  of  the  first  of  these,  \iz.  "  That  our  ability  thus  to 
believe  is  supematurally  given ;"  and  this  has  been  the  constant 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  God,  which  we  might  confirm  by 
testimonies  of  all  sorts,  did  our  designed  brevity  allow.*  But 
our  modem  rationalists  do  resolutely  oppose  this.  The  author 
of  a  late  atheistical  pamphlet,  that  truly  subverts  all  religion, 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  all  the  rest;  for  he  says  no  more 
than  what  they  do  assent  to.  He  tells  us,  "  ITiat  when  once 
the  mystery  of  Christ  was  revealed,  even  human  reason  was 
able  to  behold  and  confess  it ;  not  that  grace  had  altered  the 
eye-sight  of  reason,  but  that  it  had  drawn  the  objects  nearer 
to  it."  t     To  the  same  purpose  speak  the  Socinians.    Schlich- 

*  See  Mr  Wilson's  Scripture's  Genuine  Interpreter  asserted,  Appendix, 
p.  4,  5,  &c. 

t  Treatise  of  Hiunnn  Kc;i«on,  p.  58,  published  l(i74,  and  to  tF)e  credit 
of  tlie  Cliurrh  of  Kniiland  with  an  Inipriniatur.  qu<)t<'(l  hy  Mr  Wilson,  uhi 
supra,  p.   I.']. 
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tiogius  tells  us,  ^^  man  endued  with  understanding  is  no  other- 
wise blind  in  divine  mysteries,  than  as  he  who  hath  eyes,  but 
flits  in  the  dark:  remove  the  darkness,  and  bring  him  a  lieht, 
and  he  will  see.  The  eyes  of  a  man  are  his  understandmg, 
the  light  is  Christ's  doctrine/'*  To  the  same  purpose  doui 
the  paradoxical  Belffic  exerdtator,  that  sets  up  for  philosophy 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  Scripture,  express  himself  frequently. 
Nor  is  his  pretended  answerer,  Volzonus,  differently  minded; 
though  he  is  not  so  constant  to  his  opmion  as  the  other. 

But  these  gentlemen  may  talk  as  thev  please ;  we  are  not 
o]i>lifi^ed  to  beUeve  them  in  this  matter,  tne  Scriptures  plainly 
Xteaening  us,  that  our  minds  are  blind,  our  understandings  im- 
paired and  obstructed  in  discerning  the  evidence  of  truth,  by 
prejudices  arising  from  the  enmity  of  the  will,  and  depravity  of 
the  affections.  Nor  were  it  difficult  to  demonstrate  fr^m  Scrip- 
ture, that  no  man  can  believe  or  understand  the  word  of  Ood 
aright  till,  I.  The  Spirit  of  God  repair  this  defect  of  the  fao* 
ulty,  or,  ^^give  us  an  understanding,"  1  John  v.  20.  2.  Break 
the  power  of  that  enmity  that  rises  up  against  the  truths  of 
God  as  foolishness.  3.  Cure  the  disorder  of  our  affections  that 
blind  our  minds.  And,  4.  Fix  our  minds,  otherwise  vain  and 
unstable,  to  attend  to  what  God  speaks,  and  the  evidence  he 
gives  of  himself.  But  this  is  not  what  we  principally  design, 
and  therefore  we  shall  insist  no  longer  upon  this  head.  Our 
present  question  is  not  about  our  ability  or  power  to  believe, 
out  the  ground  whereon  we  do  believe.  What  has  been  spoken 
of  the  former  hitherto,  is  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  latter,  to  which  we  now  proceed.! 

•  Wilson,  ibid.  p.  7,  ibid,  p.  11.  t  See  note  A. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  GROUND,  OR  THE  FORMAL  REASON,    WHtREON  PAlTH    ASSEXTS   Tt>  THK 

scRiprrRCfl  IS  inquired  after;  The  opiNto!i  of  the   ratiokaluti 

ABOUT  IT,  AND  PARTICULARLY  AS  STATED  BY  MR  LOCKE    IN    II19    BOOS  Off 
HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING,  IS  PR  ) POSED  AND  CONSIDERLD. 

Though  we  have  spoken  somewhat  concerning'  our  ability  to 
believe  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  supernatural  rise  thereof,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  wherein  we  have  offered  our  thoughts  of 
that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  "  subjective  light;"  yet  this 
is  not  the  question  mainly  intended  in  these  papers.  That 
which  we  aim  more  particularly  to  inquire  after,  is  the  ground 
whereon  the  mind,  thus  subjectively  enlightened,  or  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  disponed,  fitted,  and  enabled  to  discern  and 
assent  to  divine  revelations,  builds  its  assent,  and  wherein  it 
rests  satisfied,  or  acquiesces.  The  question,  then,  before  us 
is  this,  What  is  that  ground  whereon  our  reason  moves,  and 
determines  us  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God? 
What  is  the  formal  reason  whereon  our  faith  rests,  or  what  is 
the  proper  answer  to  that  question,  "  Wlierefore  do  ye  believe 
the  Scnptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  receive  truths  therein 
proposed  as  the  word  of  God  and  not  of  man  ?" 

It  is  in  general  owned  by  all  who  believe  the  Scriptures  to  he 
a  divine  revelation,  that  the  authority,  truth,  and  veracity  of 
God,  who  is  truth  itself,  and  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  de- 
ceived, is  the  ground  whereon  we  receive  and  assent  to  propo- 
sitions of  truth  therein  revealed.  But  this  general  answer 
satisfies  not  the  question ;  for,  though  it  is  of  natural  and  un- 
questionable evidence,  that  God*s  testimony  is  true,  cannot  but 
be  so,  and  as  such  must  be  received ;  yet  certain  it  is,  that 
divine  testimony,  abstractly  considered,  cannot  be  the  ground 
of  our  assent  unto  any  truth  in  particular:  but  that  whereon 
we  must  rest,  and  whereon  our  faith  must  lean,  is  "  the  testi- 
mony of  God  to  it,  evidencing  itself,  or,  as  it  gives  evidence  of 
itself  unto  the  mind.   The  knot  of  the  question  then  lies  here, 
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What  is  that  evidence  of  God  speaking  or  giving  testimony  to 
truths  supernaturaily  revealed,  whereby  the  mind  is  satisfied 
that  God  is  the  revealer  ?  Or,  when  God  speaks  or  intimates 
any  truth  to  us,  how  or  in  what  way  doth  he  evidence  to  us, 
that  he  is  the  revealer;  what  ground  is  it  whereon  we  are  satis- 
fied as  to  this  precise  point?" 

Now,  whereas  there  are  persons  of  three  sorts,  who  may  be 
called  to  assent  to  divine  revelations,  the  question  proposed 
may  be  considered  with  respect  to  each  of  them. 

I.  The  question  may  be  moved  concerning  those  persons  to 
whom  the  Scripture  revelations  were  originidly  made ;  and  as 
to  them  it  may  be  inquired,  when  God  did  reveal  his  mind 
unto  the  prophets,  what  was  that  evidence,  what  were  those 
nxfAn^tcc  or  certain  signs,  whereby  they  were  infallibly  assured, 
that  the  propositions  they  found  impressed  upon  their  minds 
were  from  God? 

II.  As  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  did  immediately  reveal 
these  truths,  it  may  be  questioned,  what  evidences  they  had 
to  move  them  to  assent,  and  g^ve  faith  to  those  truths  which 
were  proposed  to  them  as  divine  revelations?  On  what  ground 
did  they  rest  satisfied  that  really  they  were  so  ? 

III.  Whereas  we,  who  now  live,  neither  had  these  revela- 
tions made  to  us  originally,  nor  heard  them  from  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  so  given;  but  being  comprised  and  put 
together  in  the  Bible,  they  are  offered  to  us  as  a  divine  revela- 
tion, and  we  are  in  duty,  upon  pain  of  God's  displeasure  in 
case  of  refusal,  called  and  required  to  believe,  and  assent  to 
whatever  is  therein  revealed,  "ds  the  word  of  God,  and  not  of 
man ;"  hereon  it  may  be  moved,  what  is  that  evidence  which 
this  book  gives  of  itself,  that  it  is  of  God,  whereon  our  minds 
may  rest  assured  that  really  it  is  so? 

As  to  the  question,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  first  sort  of  per- 
sons mentioned,  we  shall  not  dip  much  into  it;  all  I  shall  say  is 
this,  in  the  words  of  the  judicious  and  learned  Doctor  Owen, 
*^  In  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  actings  on 
the  minds  of  holy  men  of  old,  he  gave  them  infallible  assur- 
ance that  it  was  himself  alone  by  whom  they  were  acted.  Jer. 
xziii.  28.  If  any  shall  ask  by  what  rtKfAvi^ict  or  infallible  tokens 
they  might  know  assuredly  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  be  satisfied  with  such  a  persuasion  as  was  not  liable  to  mis- 
take, that  they  were  not  imposed  upon?  I  must  say  plainly, 
that  I  cannot  tell;  for  these  are  thmgs  whereof  we  have  na 
experience."* 

•  Dr  Owen  of  the  Spirit,  book  2,  chap.  1,  §  10.  p.  104. 
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There  is  one  thing  dropt  as  to  this  matter  by  the  ingemoiii 
Mr  Locke,*  that  de»eryes  some  animadversion.  Though  he 
delivers  nothing  positively  about  those  evidenoea  whi»  the 
prophets  had,  yet  negatively  he  tells  us,  that  the  aflamance  ef 
the  prophets  did  not  at  least  solelv  arise  fiom  the  revdatioM 
themselves,  or  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  impreadng  then 
upon  their  minds,  which  he  calls  the  internal  U£^t  of  assoF- 
ance:  but  that  beside  this,  to  satisfy  them  fully  that  those  im- 
pressions were  from  God,  external  signs  were  requiaite;  and 
this  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  their  desbingr  oonfinnateiT 
signs,  as  Abraham  and  others  did;  and  from  God's  g^yingsndi 
signs  undesired.  To  this  purpose  his  appearance  to  Moses  ia 
the  bush,  is  by  our  author  taken  notice  of.  As  to  the  cqpmflB 
itself  I  look  on  it  as  highly  injurious  to  the  honour  of  dime 
revelation,  and  I  take  the  grounds  whereon  it  ia  founded  to  be 
weak  and  inconclusive:  For,  1.  Mr  Locke,  nor  any  for  lam^ 
shall  ever  be  able  to  prove  that  these  divindy  inspired  posom 
always  required  or  got  such  oonfirmatoiy  signs  extrinsical  to 
the  revelation  or  inspiration  itself;  yea  it  is  manifest,  that  fiv 
most  part  they  neither  sought  them  nor  got  them.  2.  Whea 
they  aid  seek  or  get  them,  Mr  Locke  cannot  prove  that  either 
God  or  they  found  them  necessary  for  the  present  assurance 
of  the  persons'  own  minds,  as  if  that  internal  light  of  aaanranoe^ 
to  use  Mr  Locke's  words,  had  not  of  itself,  whue  it  abode,  been 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  fiilly,  that  it  was  God  who  was 
dealing  with  it,  or  revealing  himself  to  it.  It  is  plain,  that 
other  reasons  of  their  desuing  such  sig^ns  may  be  assigned. 
When  the  matters  revealed  were  things  at  a  distance,  whidi 
required  some  extraordhiory  outgoings  of  God's  power  to  effec- 
tuate them,  in  that  case  they  desired,  and  God  condescended 
to  grant  to  them,  some  such  extraordinary  signs,  not  to  assure 
them  that  God  was  speaking  unto  them,  but  to  strengthen 
their  convictions  of  the  sufficiency  of  (rod's  power,  for  enabling 
to  do  what  he  required  of  them,  if  it  was  difficult,  or  acoom- 
plishini^  what  he  promised  to  them,  in  defiance  of  the  greatest 
opposition.  Sometimes  divine  revelations  were  promises  of 
tmngs  at  a  distance,  that  were  not  to  be  actually  aoeomplished 
till  after  a  long  tract  of  time,  and  over  many  intervening  ob- 
structions ;  in  this  case  they  were  obliged  to  believe  tibese  pro- 
mises, and  wait  in  the  fruth  of  them,  even  when  that  light  that 
first  assured  them  was  gone,  and  such  evidences  or  signs  might 
be  of  use  to  enable  them  to  adhere  unto  the  assent  formerly  given 

*  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  4,  chap.  19,  §  15,  p.  593.   Edition 
5th.    1706. 
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Upon  that  supernatural  evidence  that  at  first  accompanied  the 
revelation.  Such  signs,  then,  mieht  be  of  use  to  strengthen 
the  remembrance  of  that  first  evidence,  which  they  had  when 
the  revelations  were  first  imparted  to  them.  These,  and  other 
reasons  of  an  alike  nature,  miffht  sufficiently  account  for  their 
desiring  these  signs,  and  God  s  giving  them;  but  as  has  been 
said,  we  design  not  a  determination  or  fiill  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

We  shall  only  consider  the  question  with  respect  ijuito  the 
two  last  sorts  of  persons:  And  as  to  those  who  heard,  or  h^^ 
divine  revelations  immediately  from  inspired  persons,  our  rar 
jdonal  divines  seem  positive  that  the  evidence  whereon  fhey 
assented  to  what  they  delivered  as  the  mind  of  God|  coQsisteq 
^1,  or  did  result  from,  the  niiracles  they  wrpufirht,  and  other 
e3i:temal  signs,  or  propfs,  which  they  gave  of  the^  mission  frooi 
God.  Mo^eur  le  Clerk,  in  his  emendations  and  additions  to 
Hammond  op  the  New  Testan^ent,  gives  this  gloss  on  1  Cor. 
41. 5: — '^  Paul,"  ^ys  he,  ^^  would  have  the  Conpthians  believe 
him,  not  as  a  philosppher  proposing  probabilities  to  them,  but 
as  the  messenger  of  God,  who  had  receive4  commandment  fron^ 
him,  to  deliver  to  them  those  truths  which  he  preached;  and 
t^at  he  thus  rieceived  them,  he  did  show  by  the  miracles  whicb 
he  wrought."  And  a  little  after  he  adds,  ^^  Jie  whose  faitJd 
leans  upon  miracles  wrought  by  God's  power,  his  &ith  la 
grounded  upon  the  divine  power,  the  cause  of  these  miracles." 
As  to  this  opimon  itself,  1  shall  express  myself  more  particu- 
larly just  now;  but  as  to  Monsieur  le  Clark's  fetching  it  from 
this  text,  he  had  no  manner  of  ground  for  it.  Let  us  but  look 
into  the  verse  before,  and  there  we  find  the  apostle  telling  the 
Corinthians,  that  in  his  preaching  he  avoided  the  ^'  enticing 
woirds  of  man's  wisdom,"  and  delivered  his  message  in  the  de- 
iponstradon  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  power.  Upon  the  back  of 
this,  in  die  5th  verse,  ne  tells  them  nis  design  m  doing  so  was, 
^^  that  their  frdth  might  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
in  the  power  of  God,"  that  is,  on  the  powerfril  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse.  How 
Mppsieur  le  Clerk  came  to  dream  of  miracle^,  and  fetch  them 
in  heie,  while  the  scope  and  every  circumstan^  of  t)ie  text 
stood  in  the  way  of  thisexpo»tion,  I  cannot  divine;  for  nothing 
is  pipre  alien  and  remote  from  the  sense  of  this  place.  If  tb^ 
.auithor  had  followed  the  old  approved  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
I  mean  the  Scripture  itself,  ana  had  looked  into  the  foregoing 
verse  and  context,  he  had  given  us  a  more  genuine  account; 
but  philosophy,  now  set  up  for  an  interpreter,  I  had  almost 
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fssiA  a  perverter,  did  ceitainly  lead  him  into  this  violent  and 
ridiculous  gloss.     But  to  come  to  the  matter  itself. 

Miracles  can  be  no  otherwise  the  ground  of  any  assent,  than 
as  they  afford  ground  for,  or  mav  be  made  use  of,  as  the  me- 
dium of  an  argiiknent,  whereby  the  divine  mission  of  the  woik- 
er  is  concluded  and  proved.  This  then  must  be  the  opimoB 
of  these  gentlemen,  that  they,  who  heard  the  apostle  or  pro- 
phets, could  not  be  satisfied  in  their  minds  that  what  tkej 
said  was  divinely  revealed,  until  they  were  convinced  of  it  by 
proofs  drawn  from  miracles  or  signs  wrought  by  the  preadier; 
and  that  this  is  not  merely  my  conjecture,  is  evident  from  Uie 
accounts  we  have  of  their  opinions  and  hypotheses,  whereof 
this  is  reckoned  as  a  principal  one,  that  the  mind  of  man  bein^ 
rational,  cannot  be  moved  but  by  a  rational  impression,  that  is, 
by  the  force  of  effectual  reasons:  and  to  the  same  purpose  we 
shall  find  Mr  Locke  expressing  himself  by  and  by- 

Upon  this  hypothesis  it  is  evident,  I .  That  if  a  heathen  came 
into  a  Christian  assembly,  and  heard  Paul  preachinfi^,  or  even 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  if  he  had  never  seen  them  work  any  sign 
or  miracle,  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  believe  their  doctrine. 
2.  If  the  apostles  preach  to  those  among  whom  they  wrought 
no  miracles — gave  no  such  outward  signs,  such  persons  could 
not  be  obliged  to  believe  them,  the  evidence  whereon  such  a 
belief  is  founded  being  denied.  3.  They  who  heard  them,  and 
saw  the  miracles,  could  not  be  obliged  to  assent  unto  their  doc- 
trine, until  by  reasoning  they  would  have  time  to  satisfy  them- 
selves how  far  natural  causes  might  go  towards  the  production 
of  such  effects,  and  how  far  these  things,  admitting  them  to  be 
supernatural,  could  go  toward  the  proof  of  this,  that  what  they 
delivered  was  from  God.  4.  If  there  was  any  among  them  so 
dull,  as  not  to  be  capable  to  judge  of  these  nice  points,  I  do 
not  see  how,  upon  these  principles,  they  could  be  obliged  to 
believe.  These  and  the  like  are  no  strained  consequences; 
for  it  is  undeniable,  that  our  obligation  to  believe  arises  from 
the  proposal  of  due  objective  evidence;  if  this  is  wanting,  no 
man  can  be  obliged  to  believe. 

As  to  us,  who  neither  conversed  with  the  inspired  persons 
to  whom  such  revelations  were  originally  given,  nor  saw  the 
miracles  they  wrought,  we  are  told  by  those  rationalists  that 
we  have  historical  proofs  that  there  were  such  persons,  that 
they  wrote  these  revelations  which  we  now  have,  and  that 
they  wrought  such  miracles  in  confirmation  of  their  mission 
ancf  doctrine;  and  upon  the  evidence  of  these  proofs  we  must 
•  Spanheim,  Elench.  controversiarum,  pago  320.     Edit.  1694. 
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Mat;  they  will  allow  us  no  other  bottom  for  our  fidth.  Hence 
Monsieur  le  Clerk  tells  us,  ^^  That  whatever  fidth  is  this  day 
in  the  world  among  Christians,  depends  upon  the  testimony 
of  men." 

Among  many  who  have  embraced  this  opinion,  Mr  Locke, 
in  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  has  delivered  himself 
to  this  purpose,  and  upon  several  accounts  he  deserves  to  be 
taken  special  notice  of.  I  shall  therefore  represent  faithfully 
and  shortly  his  opinion,  and  the  grounds  whereon  it  is  founded, 
and  make  such  animadversions  upon  them  as  may  be  necessary 
for  clearing  our  way.  His  opinion  you  may  take  in  the  en- 
suing propositions : — 

I.  When  he  is  speaking  of  the  different  grounds  of  assent 
and  degrees  thereof,  he  says,  "  Besides  those  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned,  there  is  one  sort  of  propositions  that  challenge  the 
highest  degrees  of  our  assent  upon  bare  testimony,  whether  the 
thing  proposed  agree  or  disagree  with  common  experience  and 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  or  not.  The  reason  whereof 
is,  because  the  testimony  is  of  such  a  one  as  cannot  deceive 
or  be  deceived,  and  that  is  of  God  himself.  This  carries  with 
it  assurance  beyond  doubt — evidence  beyond  exception.  This 
is  called  by  a  peculiar  name — revelation,  and  our  assent  to  it — 
iaith ;  which  as  absolutely  determines  our  minds,  and  as  per- 
fectly excludes  all  wavering  as  our  knowledge  itself."* 

II.  This  notwithstanding,  he  tells  us  in  the  very  same  para- 
graph, that  our  assurance  of  truths  upon  this  testimony ;  or  to 
give  his  own  words,  ^^  our  assent  can  be  rationally  no  higher 
than  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  and  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  expressions  it  is  delivered  in."  That  is,  as  he 
himself  explains  it,  ''  If  the  reasons  proving  it  to  be  a  revela* 
tion  are  but  probable,  our  assurance  amounts  but  unto  a  pro* 

bable  conjecture."  t 

III.  He  distinguishes  betwixt  traditional  and  original  reve- 
lation. "  By  the  last  of  these,"  says  he,  ^^  I  mean  that  first 
impression  which  is  made  immediately  by  God  on  the  mind 
of  man,  to  which  we  cannot  set  any  bounds;  and  by  the 
other,  those  impressions  delivered  over  to  others  in  words, 
and  the  ordinary  ways  of  conveying  our  conceptions  one  to 
another."  X  And  afterwards,  speaking  of  immediate  or  original 
revelation,  he  tells  us,  ''  that  no  evidence  of  our  faculties  by 
which  we  receive  such  revelations,  can  exceed,  if  equal,  the 

•  Hum.  Undrrst.  book  4,  cliap.  18,  §  14,  p.  564.  565. 
t  Hum.  Uiiderst.  ibitl,        X  Hook.  4,  chap.  18,  §  3.  p.  582. 
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certainty  of  our  intuitive  knowledge.*'  *  And  in  the  }meri- 
ing  paragraph,  speakins^  of  traditional  revelation,  he  tells  u^ 
"that  whatsoever  trath  we  come  to  the  dear  diaooverjo^ 
from  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  pur  own  ideas,  wiH 
always  be  certainer  to  us  than  those  which  are  conveyed  by 
traditional  revelation/*  t 

IV.  He  tell  us,  "  that  true  li^t  in  the  mind  can  be  no 
other  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition ;"  ml 
hereon  he  ^oes  on  to  tell  us,  "  that  there  can  be  no  other  evi- 
dence or  light  in  the  mind  about  propositions  that  are  not 
self-evident,  save  what  arises  from  the  cfeamess  and  validity  of 
those  proofs  upon  which  it  is  received  :**  And  he  adds,  "m 
to  talk  of  any  other  light  is  to  put  ourselves  in  the  dark,  or 
in  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness."  t 

V.  In  the  next  paragraph  he  tells  us  plainly,  *^  that  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  any  revelation  to  be  from  God,  but  by 
rational  proofs,  or  some  marks  in  which  reason  cannot  be  mis- 
taken." § 

VI.  In  his  next  paragraph  he  tell  us,  what  before  we  have 
taken  notice  of,  "  that  tne  mtemal  light  of  assurance  whid  the 
prophets  had,  was  not  sufficient  to  testify,  that  the  truths  im- 
pressed on  their  mind,  were  from  God,  without  other  signs."! 

Thus  far,  Mr  Locke's  opinion ;.  wliich  in  sum  amounts  to 
this,  that  even  the  original  revelations  had  not  in  them  intrin- 
sic evidence  sufficient  to  assure  them  on  whom  such  impressions 
\vere  made,  that  they  were  from  God ;  that  other  signs  were 
necessary  to  siitisfy  them;  and  that  others  who  received  such 
Revelations  at  second  hand,  not  from  God  immediately,  bat 
from  inspired  persons,  have  no  other  evidence  to  ground  their 
assent  on,  besides  that  which  results  from  ai^^uments  dmwn 
from  those  signs,  whereby  they  did  confirm  their  mission  ;  and 
that  we  have  no  evidence  who  saw  not  these  signs,  besides 
that  of  the  historical  proofs,  whereby  it  is  made  out,  that  the 
persons  who  wrote  the  traditional  revelation  we  have,  wrought 
such  signs  in  confirmation  of  their  mission  from  God.  It  is 
worth  our  while  to  dwell  a  little  here,  and  more  narrowly  con- 
sider Mr  Locke's  thoughts,  and  the  grounds  of  his  opinion. 
I  shall  therefore  offer  a  few  observations  on  this  doctrine. 

I.  Mr  Locke,  in  his  first  proposition,  speaks  very  honour- 
ably of  divine  faith.  As  to  the  assent  or  act  of  fiEUth,  he  says^ 
"  that  it  is  an  assent  of  the  highest  degree — assurance  without 
doubt."     As  to  the  ground  of  it,  he  says,  "  that  it  is  such  as 

•  Hum.  Underst.  ibid.  §  5,  p.  583.     f  ^*'^'  *^ook  4,  chap.  18,  §  4,  p.  582. 
t  Book  4,  chap.  19,  §  13.      §  Tbid.  §  14.        |  Ibid.  §  15. 
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diaUenges  an  assent  of  the  highest  degree ;"  that  it  is  ^^  evi- 
dence beyond  exertion."  These  are  goodly  words.  He  has 
well  spoken  in  all  that  he  has  said.  I  wish  that  his  meaning 
and  heart  may  be  found  as  good  as  his  words.  *^  All  is  not 
fi^old  that  glitters.''  Let  us,  then,  look  a  little  more  narrowly 
into  his  meaning. 

To  find  it  out,  we  shall  suppose  that  God,  as  no  doubt  he 
did,  does  reveal  immediately  to  Paul  this  proposition,  ^^  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God."  Here  is  a  revelation*  B^  Paul  it  is  a»- 
«ented  to.  Well,  here  is  fidth.  Now  in  bis  beheving  this  pro- 
position, he  may  be  said  to  assent  to  three  things,  ^^  That  what 
God  says  is  true,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and,  that  God 
fiays  this  to  Paul."  Now  I  ask  Mr  Locke,  or  any  of  our  ra- 
tionalists that  are  of  his  mind,  to  which  of  these  three  is  it,  thait 
Paul  assents,  with  an  assent  of  the  biff  best  degree,  and  of  which 
lie  has  ^^  evidence  beyond  exception?" 

1.  Could  Mr  Locke  only  mean,  that  we  have  the  highest 
assurance  of  this  general  verity,  that  God's  testimony  is  mbl- 
libly  true?  No,  sure;  for,  first,  the  assent  to  this  truth  is  not 
an  act  of  fedth,  but  of  intuitive  knowledge.  The  truth  itself 
is  not  a  truth  here  divinely  revealed,  but  of  natural  evidence. 
This  is  not  so  much  in  this  instance  expressly  assented  to,  as 
supposed  to  be  known. 

2.  Doth  Mr  Locke  mean,  that  we  assent  to  this  proposition, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God?  Had  Paul  assurance  beyond 
doubt,  and  evidence  beyond  exception,  of  this?  But  sure  Mr 
Locke  knew  that  Paul,  in  this  supposition,  does  nc^  assent  at 
jdl  to  this  proposition,  Jesus  is  the  Son  df  God  absolutely,  but 
as  it  is  revealed?  Well,  then,  all  the  evidence  that  Paul  has 
to  ground  his  assent  upon,  is  the  evidence  of  this,  that  God 
4Miys  so  to  him.  If,  then,  the  evidence  of  God's  saying  so  to 
Idm  is  not  such  as  challenges  an  assent  of  the  highest  degree, 
Paul  cannot  have  the  highest  degree  of  assurance  of  that  pro- 
fiosition,  the  £Euth  whereof  leans  entirely  upon  his  assurance  of 
^his,  that  God  has  revealed  it.  For,  as  Mr  Lodce  says  very 
tndyin  this  same  paragraph,  ''our  assurance  of  any  particular 
.tratb,  that  is,  the  matter  revealed,  can  never  rise  higher  in  de- 
gree than  our  assurance  of  this,  that  it  is  revealed."  If,  then, 
Paul  has  not  evidence,  beyond  exception,  that  God  reveals  the 
proposition  we  speak  of  to  him,  he  can  never  have  such  assur- 
ance of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  materially  considered. 

Wherefore, 

3.  Did  Mr  Locke  think,  in  this  case,  that  Paul  would  have 
evidence  beyond  exception,  challenging  the  highest  degree  of 
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assent,  and  thereon  assurance  beyond  doubt,  or  of  the  higiMit 
degree  of  this,  that  God  did  in  very  deed  say  to  Paul,  tfait 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God;  or  of  this  truth,  that  Jeaus  is  the 
Son  of  God  as  revealed?  It  is  the  assent  to  this  mopositiM 
that,  in  proper  speaking,  is  fiedth.  The  assent  to  the  flnenoil 
proposition  above  mentioned,  is  not  an  act  of  hith  at  aU :  nor 
IS  tne  assent  to  the  proposition  revealed,  materially  considered, 
an  act  of  faith.     Faith,  in  this  case,  is  only  the  assent  to  tkit 

?ropo8ition  as  revealed,  or  to  the  revelation  of  it.  If,  tfaei^ 
^aul  has  not  the  highest  evidence  for,  and  thereon  the  highot 
assurance  of  this,  that  God  says  this  to  him,  his  fieiith  can  nenr 
be  said  to  be  the  highest  degree  of  assurance  or  assenU  Thii, 
then,  Mr  Locke  must  mean,  or  he  means  nothing.  But  yet  I 
suppose  he  scarcely  thought  so:  for,  1.  He  tells  us  afterwaids, 
that  we  can  have  no  evidence  for  receiving  any  truth  reveiM 
that  can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  evidence  we  have  for  our  intui- 
tive knowledge.  If  we  have  not  then  evidence,  equal  at  least 
to  that  which  we  have  for  our  intuitive  knowledge,  for  our  be> 
lief  of  God*s  bcin^  the  revealer,  or  that  he  speaks  to  us,  we 
cannot  have  the  highest  degree  of  assurance.  2.  He  afta^ 
wards  tells  us,  that  we  have  no  evidence  for  this,  that  this  or 
that  truth  is  revealed  to  us  by  God;  but  that  which  results 
from  reasons  or  arguments,  drawn  from  marks,  whereby  we 
prove  that  God  is  the  speaker:  but  Mr  Locke  owns,  that  the 
evidence  of  all  our  reasonings  is  still  short  of  that  >vhich  we  have 
for  our  intuitive  knowledge.  Now,  methinks,  this  quite  over- 
throws Mr  Locke's  goodly  concession.  With  what  consistency 
with  truth  or  himself,  Mr  Locke  wrote  at  this  rate,  is  left  to 
others  to  Judge. 

II.  Whatever  there  is  in  this  concession  yielded  in  favour  of 
faith,  Mr  Locke  afterwards  tiikes  care  that  we,  who  now  Jive, 
shall  not  be  the  better  for  it:  for  afterwards  he  tells  us  plain- 
ly, "  that  whatsoever  truth  we  come  to  the  clear  discovery  of, 
from  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  our  ideas,  will  al- 
ways be  certainer  to  us  than  those  which  are  conveyed  by  tra- 
ditional revelation."  We  have  no  revelation  at  this  day,  but 
that  which  Mr  Locke  calls  traditional.  And  here  it  is  plain, 
that  Mr  Locke  thinks  that  our  certainty  of  any  truth  we  have 
from  this,  is  inferior  in  degree  to  any  sort  of  natural  know- 
ledge, whether  intuitive,  rational,  or  sensible. 

III.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  foundation  of  all  is  what  Mr 
Locke  teaches  in  the  fourth  position  above  mentioned,  wherein 
he  tells  us,  that  to  talk  of  any  other  light  in  the  mind,  beside 
that  of  self-evidence,  rccison,  and  sense,  is  to  put  ourselves  in 
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the  dark.  I  have  added  this  last — the  light  of  sense — because 
Mr  Locke,  though  he  mentions  it  not  here,  yet  elsewhere  he 
admits  it.  That  we  may  understand  Mr  Locke's  assertion  ex- 
actly, it  must  be  observed,  that  writers,  when  theytreat  of  this 
subject,  usually  take  notice  of  $i  twofold  light.  There  is  sub- 
jective light,  by  which  is  meant  either  our  ability  to  perceive, 
discern,  know  and  judge  of  objects,  or  our  actual  knowledge, 
assent,  &c.  Again,  there  is  objective  light,  by  which  they 
mean  that  evidence  whence  our  knowledge  results,  whereon  it 
is  founded,  and  which  determines  the  mind  to  assent  or  dissent. 
Now,  it  is  of  this  last  that  Mr  Locke  is  treating  in  his  chapter 
of  Enthusiasm,  from  whence  this  proposition  is  taken.  And 
his  opinion  is  this: — He  owns  that  there  is  a  threefold  objec- 
tive light,  which  is  real,  and  a  just  groimd  for  the  mind  to  as- 
sent on.  There  is,  first,  self-evidence,  which  is  the  ground  of 
our  intuitive  knowledge,  resulting  from  the  obvious  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  appearing  upon  first  view  or  in- 
tuition, when  they  are  compared.  Secondly,  there  is  rational 
light,  or  the  evidence  resulting  from  arguments,  wherein  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas  is  cleared  by  assuming 
intermediate  ideas,  by  the  help  of  which  our  mind  is  clear^ 
as  to  what  judgment  it  is  to  pass.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  light 
of  sense,  or  the  evidence  resulting  from  impressions  made  on 
our  minds  by  the  intervention  and  means  of  our  organs  of 
sense.  But  besides  these,  he  admits  of  no  other  objective 
light  or  evidence  that  may  be  a  just  ground  of  assent;  and 
adds,  ^'  that  to  talk  of  any  other,  is  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
dark;  yea,  in  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  turn 
enthusiasts." 

This  grape  must  be  pressed,  that  we  may  taste  its  juice,  how 
it  relishes.  In  the  consideration  of  this  doctrine  delivered  by 
Mr  Locke,  we  shall  not  at  present  inquire  whether  it  really 
does  not  preclude  all  place  for  faith,  properly  so  called.  This 
in  issue  will  be  further  cleared.  But  whatever  there  is  as  to 
this,  if  Mr  Locke's  doctrine  hold,  certain  it  is,  that  either 
fidth,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  must  be  founded  on  one  of  those 
three  grounds  of  assent,  or  sorts  of  objective  light,  or  it  is  al- 
together irrational.  For  an  assent  not  founded  on,  and  to 
wmch  we  are  not  determined  by  real  objective  evidence,  is 
brutish,  irrational,  and  really  ^'  enthusiastic,"  as  being  no 
reason  or  ground:  and  besides  these  three  sorts  of  grounds, 
Mr  Locke  admits  of  none.  Faith,  therefore,  must  be  founded 
either  on  one  or  other  of  them,  or  it  must  want  all  reason  for 
it. 
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Farther,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mr  Locke,  taking  adt 
evidence  for  that  which  is  immediately  perceptible  without  tk 
intervention  of  any  intermediate  ideas,  by  the  natural  pow 
of  our  intellcctoal  faculties,  not  assisted,  renewed,  elentod, 
and  influenced  by  any  supernatural  influence;  and  taking  sea- 
sible  evidence  for  that  which  is  conveyed  by  the  interventiai 
of  bodily  organs,  from  corporeal  substances,  cannot  be  thoif[b 
to  make  either  of  these  the  ground  of  fittth  to  the  testimony  of 
God :  and  therefore  it  must  have  no  reason  save  that  imlioBil 
evidence,  which  makes  the  middle  sort  of  objective  light*  Bat 
I  need  not  spend  time  in  proving  this,  since  it  is  no  more  dm 
what  he  has  taught  us  in  the  fifth  proposition  above  mentioned. 
Tliis  (pinion  thus  far  explained  is  indeed  the  sum,  and  oontaiH 
the  force  of  what  is  pleaded,  or,  for  ought  I  know,  can  be 
pleaded,  for  the  judgment  of  our  rationalists.  We  shall  thev^ 
fore  weigh  the  matter  more  seriously,  and  proceed  by  wok 
plain  steps  in  the  ensuing  propositions. 

*^  I.  If  good  and  solid  reasons  can  be  produced  for  proof  of 
another  sort  of  objective  light  or  evidence,  besides  those  three 
mentioned  by  Mr  Locke,  it  must  be  admitted,  though  we  should 
not  be  able  to  give  a  satisfying  account  of  its  nature  and  other 
concernments." 

1 .  This  I  believe  was  never  denied,  in  the  general,  as  to  other 
things,  by  any  person  of  judgment,  adverting  to,  and  rnider- 
standing  what  he  said ;  and  why  it  then  should  be  refused  in 
this  case,  I  can  see  no  ground. 

2.  If  any  has  ever  in  general  denied  this  in  words,  I  am  sure 
every  man  in  fact  admits  it.  Who  is  he  that  receives  not  many 
truths,  that  admits  not  the  being  of  many  things  upon  good 
proof,  from  their  causes,  effects,  inseparable  ac^uncts,  &c.  of 
the  nature  of  which  he  can  give  no  satisfying  account?  We 
all  own  the  mutual  influence  of  our  souls  and  bodies  upon  one 
another,  upon  the  proo&  we  have  from  the  efiecCs:  but  who 
ever  understood  the  manner  how  the  soul  operates  on  the 
body,  or  the  body  upon  it  ?  Instances  of  this  sort  are  innu- 
merable. 

3.  Sufficient  proofs  must  always  determine  our  assent;  and 
if  there  are  such  in  this  case,  it  is  unreasonable  to  refuse  it« 

4.  If  we  have  sufficient  reasons  to  convince  us  that  there  is 
a  fourth  sort  of  objective  light  distinct  from  those  three  ad- 
mitted by  Mr  Locke,  and  only  deny  it  because  we  understand 
not,  or  cannot  give  a  clear  account  of  its  nature,  I  cannot  tell : 
but  on  this  same  ground  we  shall  reject,  and  be  obliged  to  re- 
fuse these  three  sorts  admitted  by  him,  for  the  very  same  rea- 
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iOn.  Mr  Locke,  perhaps,  has  doii6  as  much  as  any  man  to 
explain  them:  but  wftfe  he  alive,  I  believe  be  would  be  an 
ready  to  own  as  any,  that  he  has  been  far  from  satisfying  him-^ 
telf,  or  offering  what  mav  fully  dear  others  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  things  wnereiii  evidenoe  conrists,  what  it  is,  what  is  self- 
evidence,  or  that  evidence  which  is  the  ground  of  our  sensible 
or  rational  knowledge,  how  they  operate  and  influence  the  as^ 
sent.  All  his  accounts  are  only  descriptions  taken  from  causes, 
effects,  or  the  like.  But  what  objective  light  or  evidence  is, 
wherein  it  really  consists  (and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  rest), 
is  as  much  a  mystery  as  it  was  before,  when  he  tells  us  that 
self-evidence,  for  example,  is  that  which  isimmediately  perceived 
without  the  intervention  of  intermediate  ideas.  Here  I  learn, 
that  it  is  not  rational  evidence  that  requires  such  intermediate 
ideas:  but  this  is  all,  unless  it  be  that  it  is  perceptible  by  the 
mind,  that  is,  it  is  evidence.  But  what  evidence  is,  I  am  yet 
to  learn.    I  think  this  proposition  is  plain. 

II.  ^^  A  fourth  sort  of  abjective  evidence  different  firom  those 
three  assigned  by  Mr  Locke,  is  not  impossible." 

1 .  If  any  say  it  is,  it  lies  upon  him  to  prove  it.  That  Mr 
>Locke,  or  millions  more,  observed  no  such  light  in  their  minds, 
found  themselves  determined  to  assent  by  no  other  objective 
evidence  or  light,  will  not  prove  it  impossible;  yea,  will  not 
prove  that  actually  there  is  no  sudi  light;  nay,  will  not  prove 
that  tiiere  was  no  such  lig^t  in  their  own  minds.  For  Mr 
Locke,  thotiigh  he  observed  as  accurately  the  manner  of  his 
nJiBd,  its  actings,  as  most  mea,  yet  might  not  observe  it  so, 
hot  that  he  possibly  overlooked  somewhat  that  passed  there. 
And  if  really  Mr  Locke  did  not  assent  upon  other  evidence  to 
iKNBe  things,  though  he  observed  it  not,  I  doubt  not  by  thi& 
time  he  is  sensible  it  was  his  loss  that  it  was  so.  It  cannot  be 
INretended  that  it  is  impossible  for  want  of  a  sufficient  cause, 
while  that  God  is  in  being,  who  is  the  autihor  of  the  three  sorts 
iof  fights  that  are  admitted,  and  who  is  the  fether  of  lights. 
Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  members  of  this  division  stand 
contradictorily  <^pOsed  to  one  another,  as  it  is  in  this,  every  be- 
ii^  is  dependent  or  independent. 

2.  K  any  will  say  yet,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  a  fourth 
tjft  a  fifth  sort  of  light  or  obje<^ve  evidence,  I  shall  desire  him 
4mly  to  stay  a  wbue,  and  consider  ^  light  of  sense.  It  is  no^ 
thing  eke  save  '^  that  evidence  which  results  from  impressions 
made  on  our  minds  by  means  of  our  organs  of  sense."  Well, 
hereon  I  shall  ask  two  Questions. 

First,  Is  it  not  possible  for  him  who  made  those  conveyances 
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or  organs  of  sense  to  frame  more  such,  quite  different  frtm 
those  we  already  have,  and  by  means  of  them  to  impart  to  in 
other  perceptions,  and  determine  us  to  assent  on  the  evkknoe 
of  the  impressions  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  these  other  senses? 
If  it  is  possible,  as  I  see  not  how  rationally  it  can  be  questioned, 
here  is  at  least  a  fourth  sort  of  objective  light  determining  ow 
minds  to  assent,  admitted  as  possible. 

Secondly,  Here  I  would  inquire,  whether  may  not  he,  whO| 
by  these  bodily  organs  we  already  have,  impresses  ideas  upon  our 
minds,  and  detenninesour  assent  to  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, immediately,  without  the  intervention  of  such  orgam, 
make  impressions  on  our  minds,  whereby  our  assent  or  judg- 
ment may  rationally  be  swayed?  To  deny  this,  will  look  very 
odd  and  irrational  to  sober  men,  that  have  due  thoughts  of  Goo. 
If  it  is  admitted,  we  have  here  at  least  the  possibility  of  another 
ground  of  assent  or  objective  light,  acknowledged,  different  from 
tnose  condescended  on  by  Mr  Locke. 

3.  We  that  have  the  benefit  of  sight,  have  in  our  minds  a  sort 
of  objective  evidence  or  light  different  from  all  those  which  men 
born  blind  have.  And  why  should  it  be  then  thought  impos- 
sible that  others  may  have  in  their  minds  an  evidence  that  we 
have  no  experience  of,  and  that  it  may  be  equally  real,  con- 
vincing, or  more  so  than  any  that  we  have. 

4.  Mr  Locke  grants  that  there  are  extraordinary  ways 
whereby  the  knowledge  of  truth  may  be  imparted  to  men; 
that  God  sometimes  illuminates,  by  his  Spirit,  tne  minds  of  men 
with  the  knowledge  of  truths;  that  there  is  no  bounds  to  be 
set  to  such  divine  impressions.  Now  if  all  this  is  so,  why  may 
there  not  be  evidence  of  a  different  sort  resulting  from  such  ex- 
traordinary impressions,  illuminations,  &c.  allowed  to  be  also 
possible? 

5.  Either  God  can  reveal  his  mind  so  to  man,  as  to  give  him 
the  highest  evidence  or  objective  light  that  he  speaks  to  him 
who  gets  that  revelation,  or  he  cannot.  If  he  can,  then  there 
is  possible  an  objective  evidence,  and  that  of  the  highest  sort, 
dinerent  from  these  three  mentioned  by  Mr  Locke;  for  that  it 
must  be  different  is  evident,  because  Mr  Locke,  in  this  case, 
will  allow  no  place  for  self-evidence,  or  that  evidence  we  have 
in  our  intuitive  knowledge,  which  he  determines  to  be  the 
highest  degree  of  these  three  sorts  he  has  admitted  and  owned. 
Speaking  of  immediate  revelation,  he  says,  *'  No  evidence  of 
oiu"  faculties,  by  which  we  receive  such  revelations,  can  exceed, 
if  equal,  the  certainty  of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  as  we  heard 
above."   Since,  then,  this  evidence  of  the  highest  degree  is  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  which  we  have  in  our  intuitive  knowledge,  if 
it  is  at  all,  it  must  be  a  different  sort  from  any  of  those  three: 
for  by  concession  it  is  not  self-evidence;  and  rational  or  sensi- 
ble it  is  not,  because  these  sorts  of  evidence  are  of  a  degree 
inferior  to  intuitive  evidence.  If,  then,  it  is  evidence  of  the 
hifi^hest  degree,  since  Mr  Locke  will  not  admit  it  to  be  self- 
evidence,  it  must  be  none  of  the  three :  and  so  we  have  a  fourth 
sort  admitted  possible.  But  if  God  cannot  reveal  his  mind,  so 
as  to  give  the  greatest  objective  evidence,  that  he  speaks,  or  is 
the  revealer,  then  I  say  it  is  plain,  and  follows  unavoidably, 
that  God's  testimony  can  never  have  from  man  the  highest 
degree  of  assent,  which  Mr  Locke  above  expressly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  its  due.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  God's  testimony 
is  infallible:  for  our  assent  to  any  truth  upon  God's  testimony, 
as  Mr  Locke  truly  says,  can  never  rise  higher  than  the  assur- 
ance we  have  of  this,  that  really  we  have  God's  testimonv, 
and  take  its  meaning.  If,  then,  God  cannot  give  us  the  high- 
est evidence  or  objective  light  as  to  this,  no  truth  he  offers  can 
have  from  us  the  highest  degree  of  assent.  To  me  this  looks 
like  blasphemy,  to  imagine  that  God  has  made  a  rational  crea- 
ture, to  whom  he  cannot  so  impart  his  mind  as  to  give  it  such 
evidence  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  a  ground  for  enter- 
taining his  testimony  with  that  respect,  which  is  its  unquestion- 
able due.  That  his  testimony  is  in  itself  infallible,  will  never 
make  our  assent  of  the  highest  degree,  unless  the  evidence  of 
his  giving  testimony  is  of  the  highest  degree. 

IlL  "  We  assert  that,  defacto^  there  really  is  a  sort  of  ob- 
jective evidence  or  light,  different  from  those  condescended  on 
Dy  Mr  Locke." 

1 .  The  prophets,  to  whom  immediate  revelations  were  made, 
had  objective  evidence  or  light  sufficient  to  ground  the  highest 
assurance  that  the  truths  impressed  on  their  minds  were  from 
God.  It  is  impious  to  deny  it.  But  this  Mr  Locke  will  not 
allow  to  be  such  evidence  as  we  have  in  our  intuitive  know- 
ledge, and  all  must  confess  that  it  did  not  result  from  their 
outward  senses;  and  that  it  was  not  grounded  on  reasonings 
firom  evidences,  marks  or  signs,  extrinsical  to  the  revelations, 
seems  undeniable;  or  even  from  reasoning,  and  making  infe- 
rences from  what  was  intrinsical  to  the  revelation.  For,  1 .  We 
find  not,  that  this  persuasion  came  to  them  by  such  argumen- 
tation or  reasoning.  We  can  see  no  ground  from  any  accounts 
we  have  in  Scripture  to  think,  that  they  took  this  way  to  assure 
their  own  minds.  Yea,  2.  The  Scripture  accounts  of  the  way 
of  their  being  convinced  seem  all  to  import,  that  as  God  im- 
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pressed  the  truths  on  their  miiids,  so  that  immediatelyy  by  tkal 
very  impression,  he  fixed  an  indelible  and  firm  conviction  of  Ui 
being  the  revealer.    Again,  3.  We  see  that  the  evidence  wis 
so  convincing  as  to  bear  down  in  them  the  force  of  the  stnng- 
est  reasonings  and  the  clearest  arguments  that  stood  agnnit 
it,  as  we  see  evidently  in  the  case  of  Abraham;  he  is  oomisaQdel 
to  offer  his  son  Isaac.  If  this  command  had  not  been  imprened 
on  his  mind  with  an  evidence  that  God  was  the  revealer,  h^ 
yond  what  any  reasoning  upon  signs  and  marks»  and  I  knov 
not  what,  could  pretend  to,  the  strong  plain  arg^uments  that 
lay  against  it,  strengthened  by  a  combination  of  the  stroogeil 
natuml  affections,  must  have  carried  it.    4.  If  Abraham  vai 
convinced  by  such  reasonings  that  Grod  revealed  this,  that  diii 
conmiand  was  from  God,  is  it  not  stranget  hat  he  makes  no 
mention  of  them,  when  it  was  so  obvious  that  it  was  liable  to 
be  questioned  whether  God  could  give  such  a  command?    But 
the  truth  of  it  is,  it  is  obvious  to  anv  one  that  thinks,  that  no* 
thing  could  prevail,  in  this  case,  but  the  incontrolable  and 
irresistible  evidence  resulting  from  the  very  impression,  where- 
by the  command  was  revealed.    But  to  waive  any  further  oon- 
uderation  of  this,  which  now  we  have  no  experience  of — 

2.  Mr  Locke  will  admit  that  the  primitive  Christians  who 
embraced  the  gospel  did  it  upon  sufficient  objective  evidence. 
He  is  not  a  Christian  who  denies  it.  But  he  will  not  admit 
intuitive  evidence  in  tliis  case.  And  I  shall,  I  hope,  afterwards 
make  it  appear,  that  it  was  not  on  the  evidence  of  such  reason- 
ings as  Mr  Locke  talks  of,  that  they  embraced  it. 

3.  The  Scriptures  demand  our  assent,  and  offer  no  evidence 
but  this  of  God's  authority.  And  arguments  are  not  insisted 
on  to  prove  that  it  is  God  that  speaks;  God  calls  us  not  to 
assent  without  objective  evidence,  and  yet  waives  the  use  of 
such  arguments  as  Mr  Locke  would  have  to  be  the  foundation 
of  our  faith,  'fliere  must  certainlv  be,  therefore,  some  objective 
light  of  a  different  sort  supposed,  that  must  be  the  ground  of 
our  assent.  And  that  there  really  is  so  the  Scriptures  teach, 
as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  when  this  proposition  must  be  proved 
and  explained  more  fully. 

4  Abstracting  from  what  has  been  said,  we  have  as  good 
ground  as  can  be  desired,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  ad- 
mits, for  believing  there  is  really  a  light  distinct  from  those 
mentioned  by  Mr  Locke.  As  to  the  persons  who  have  it,  this 
light  evinces  itself  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  sorts  of  intel- 
lectual light  do.  They  are  conscious  of  it,  and  find  it  has  the 
samo  effect  determining  the  mind  to  assent,  assuring  it,  and 
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giving  it  rest  in  the  full  conviction  of  truth.  As  to  others 
who  want  it,  they  have  such  evidence  as  a  blind  man  has  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  viuble  evidence.  They  have  the  con- 
eurring  suffrage  of  persons,  sober,  judidous,  and  rational,  who 
have  given  evidence  of  the  greatest  cautiousness  in  sniiurding 
against  delusion,  enthusiasm,  and  groundless  imaginations. 
}&sides,  the  effects  peculiarly  flowing  irom  such  a  fiaith  as 
leans  on  this  foundation,  give  evidence  to  it.  But  I  cannot 
stay  to  prove  this  farther  at  present. 

I V.  ^*  Though  perhaps  an  account  every  way  satisfying  can- 
not be  given  of  the  nature  of  this  light,  nor  can  we  see  so  clearly 
what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists,  as  to  make  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it,  understand  it,  or  have  as  exact  a  notion 
of  it  as  they  have,  whose  experience  satisfies  them  as  to  its 
i^^aUty ;  yet  such  an  account  may  be  given  of  it,  as  may  secure 
it  against  the  imputation  of  unreasonableness^  and  unintelligi- 
bility.  To  this  purpose,  I  shall  only  observe  the  few  things 
ensuing. 

1.  That  light  or  objective  evidence,  whereon  we  are  obliged 
to  believe,  and  all  that  are  subjectively  enlightened  to  believe 
the  Scriptures,  and  fi^ound  their  assent,  is  such,  that  a  more 
intelligible  account  bv  far  may  be  »ven  of  it  to  those,  who 
iiave  no  experience  of  it,  than  can  oe  given  of  the  objective 
evidence  of  visible  objects  to  persons  wno  have  no  experience 
of  sight.     To  clear  this-^ 

2.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  writings  of  men,  espe- 
cially of  some  who  have  any  peculiarily  of  genius,  and  excd. 
in  any  kind,  we  find  such  ^iracters,  marks,  and  peculiar  evi- 
dences of  them,  not  only  in  the  matter,  but  in  the  manner  of 
expression  and  way  of  aeliverii^  their  thoughts.  There  is 
auc^  a  spirit,  and  somewhat  so  peculiar  to  themselves  to  be 
observed*  that  such  as  have  any  notion  of  their  writings,  cannot 
thereon  avoid  a  conviction,  that  this  or  that  book,  though  it 
bears  not  the  author's  name,  or  those  other  marics,  whereon 
we  depend  as  to  our  opinion  of  the  authors  of  books  of  whom 
we  have  no  particular  acquaintance,  is  yet  written  by  such  an 
author,  the  vestiges  of  whose  peculiar  spirit  and  genius  run 
through,  and  are  discernible  in  the  strain  of  the  bode.  There 
aae  few  men,  who  are  acquainted  with  books,  and  read  them 
with  attention  and  judgment,  who  have  not  the  experience  of 
this.  And  hence,  we  are  frequently  referred  to  this,  as  what 
may  satisfy  us,  that  books  that  bear  such  authors'  names  are 
genuine  and  truly  theirs.  And  it  is  found  more  convincing 
than  the  attestation  of  no  incredible  witnesses  in  many  cases. 
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Yet  it  must  be  confessedy  that  penonB  of  the  bett  jud^:iaeB<^ 
and  most  capable  to  express  their  thoughts,  will  find  it  dfi* 
cult,  if  not  impossible^  to  express  intelligibly  wherein  dus  ob» 
jective  evidence  ccMisiBts ;  but  that  really  it  is  there,  and  that 
there  is  such  a  thing,  is  impossible  for  tnem  to  qnestioii.* 
.  3.  If  poor  men,  who  difler  infinitely  less  firom  one  anoAsr 
than  the  most  exalted  created  bdng  can  be  supposed  to  ds 
from  Ood,  do  impart  to  the  product  of  their  own  tnocwhta,  and 
leave  on  their  writings,  such  peculiar  and  discemibfe  dime- 
ters of  their  own  ^emus  and  spirit,  as,  at  first  view,  apoa  d» 
least  serious  attention,  convinces  the  reader  that  they  are  the 
authors,  and  enables  him  to  distinguish  their  writinm  fieai 
others,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  book  wntten  by 
Ood  must  carry  on  it  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  impress  of 
its  author,  and  that  by  so  mudi  the  more  certainly  diso^imUe, 
by  any  that  has  right  notions  of  him,  as  the  diffmenoe  betwixt 
him  and  the  most  exalted  human  genius  is  infinitely  greater, 
than  that  betwixt  the  most  contemj^tible  pamphlet-wnter  and 
the  most  elevated  scholar  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  impossible  ntmiallv 
to  imagine  the  contrary  ?  Can  we  think,  that  he,  who  in  att 
his  works,  even  in  the  meanest  insects,  has  lefit  sudi  olgective 
evidence,  and  such  impressions  of  himself  whereby  he  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  the  author,  has  not  left  impre8si<»i8,  mmre  re- 
markable and  distinguishing,  on  his  word,  which  he  has  lOBg^ 
nified  above  all  his  name,  that  is,  all  the  means  whereby  he 
designs  to  make  himself  known,  and  which  he  designed  to  be 
the  principal  means  of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  himself 
to  men,  and  that  to  the  highest  purposes — their  salvation  and 
his  own  glory? 

4*  This  impress,  those  characters,  prints,  and  vestiges  of  the 
infinite  perfections  of  the  Deity,  that  unavoidably  must  be 
allowed  to  be  stamped  on,  and  shine,  not  merely,  or  only,  or 
principally  in  the  matter,  but  in  that  as  spoken  or  written,  and 
m  the  writings  or  words,  in  their  style,  the  spirit  running 
through  them,  the  scope,  tendency,  &c. — This  4b«v^«im  of 
God-becoming  impress  of  Majesty,  Sovereignty,  Omniscience, 
Independence,  Holiness,  Justice,  Goodness,  Wisdom,  and 
Power,  is  not  only  a  sufficient  and  real,  but  in  very  deed  the 
greatest  objective  light  and  evidence  imaginable.  And  wh^e 
one  has  an  understanding  given  to  know  him  that  is  true, 

*  Though  you  had  not  named  the  author,  &c.  I  could  have  known,  and 
avouched  him.     Tlicre  is  a  face  of  a  style,  by  wliich  we  scholars  know 

one  another,  no  less  than  our  persons  by  a  visible  countenance BluAofi 

Hall,  Pre/,  to  Dr  TvH»* ;  his  douhiing  Com.  reMolved,  page  2. 
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and  is  made  thereby  to  entertain  any  suitable  notion  of  the 
Deity,  upon  intuition  of  this  objective  evidence,  without  waiting 
to  reason  on  the  matter,  his  assent  will  be  carried,  and  unavoid- 
ably determined  to  rest  on  it,  as  the  highest  ground  of  assur- 
ance. And  this  assent,  founded  on  this  impress  of  the  Deity 
in  his  own  word,  is  indeed  an  assent  of  the  highest  degree. 
And  thus  far  faith  resembles  our  intuitive  knowledge,  with  this 
difference,  not  as  to  the  manner  of  the  mind's  acting,  but  as 
to  the  ability  whence  it  acts ;  that  in  our  intuitive  knowledge, 
as  Mr  Locke,  and  those  of  his  opinion,  restricts  it,  the  evidence 
or  objective  light  is  such,  as  not  only  is  immediately  without 
reasoning  discerned,  but  such  as  lies  open  to,  and  is  discern- 
ible by  our  understandings,  without  any  subjective  liffht — any 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  Gai  either  repairing  our  disabled  facul- 
ties, or  elevating  and  guiding  them  to  tne  due  observation, 
or  fixing  their  attention,  or  freeing  their  mind  of  the  power  and 
present  influence  of  aversion  of  will,  disorder  of  affections,  and 
prejudices  that  obstruct  the  discerning  power.  Whereas  this 
18  really  necessary  in  this  case;  and  though  the  objective  evi- 
dence is  great,  and  still  the  same,  yet,  according  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  this  assistance,  our  assent  must  be  stronger 
or  weaker,  more  fixed  or  wavering. 

5.  When  this  objective  evidence  is  actually  observant  to^ 
and  under  the  view  of,  the  mind  thus  enabled,  disposed,  and 
assisted,  there  doth  arise  from  it,  and  there  is  made  by  it,  an 
impression  on  the  whole  soul  corresponding  thereto.  The 
beaming  of  God's  sovereign  authority  awes  conscience^  The 
piercing  evidence  of  his  Omniscience  increases  that  regard; 
the  view  of  Goodness,  Mercy,  Love,  and  Grace,  operates  on 
the  will,  and  leaves  a  relish  on  the  affections;  and  this  truly 
resembles  sensible  evidence,  though  it  is  of  spiritual  things, 
and  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  nor  is  it,  as  it  is  evidence,  infenor 
to,  but  upon  many  accounts  preferable  to  that  which  results 
from  the  impression  made  by  sensible  objects.  And  this,  as 
vtBts  observed  of  the  former,  is  also  greater  or  less,  according 
and  in  proportion  unto  the  view  we  have  of  that  oSjective 
light  above  mentioned.  This  self-evidencing  power  is  a  re- 
smtancy  from,  and  in  degree  keeps  pace  with,  that  self-evi- 
dencing light.* 

6.  The  effects  wrought  on  the  soul  are  such,  many  of  them, 
as  not  only  are  most  discernible  in  the  time,  but  likewise  do 
remain  on  the  soul,  some  of  them  ever  after,  many  of  them  for 
a  long  tract  of  time,  and  in  their  nature,  are  such  as  evidently 

•  See  note  B. 
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tend  to  the  perfecting  of  our  fiEumlties,  are  suitable  to  tlKB, 
and  for  their  improvement,  even  accordinfi^  to  what  unprga* 
diced  and  sober  reason  determines^  as  to  that  wherein  the  (fe- 
fects  of  our  &culties,  and  their  perfection,  consists*  And  the 
reality  of  those  effects^  whereof  the  mind  is  inwardly  consci0QB» 
appears  to  the  conviction  of  beholders,  in  their  influence  opoa 
the  persons*  deportment  before  the  world. 

7.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  our  conviction  nother  needs,  nor 
is  founded  on  reasonings,   yet  from  those  effects  g^rouDd  m 

fiven  and  matter  offered  for  a  rational  and  argumentative  cofr- 
rmation  of  our  assent ;  and  the  grounds  thereof  and  the  validity 
of  it  for  our  own  confirmation,  when  that  evidence  which  iiiii 
gave  ground  for  our  fidth,  and  wherein  it  rests,  is  not  actoallj 
under  view ;  as  also  for  the  conviction  of  others. 

8.  This  evidence  is  such  as  indeed  challenfi^es,  and  is  a  suf- 
ficient bottom  for,  an  assent  of  the  highest  degree.  And  in- 
deed the  saints  of  Ood,  and  that  even  of  the  meanest  conditioii^ 
and  who  have  been  under  the  most  xnaniGest  disadvantagei> 
both  as  to  capacity  and  education,  with  the  like  oc^casions  of 
improvement,  upon  this  bottom  have  reached  bithf  cammsiDg 
assurance  widiout  doubt,  even  that  full  assurance  of  fidtn,  yea^ 
the  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  as  has  been 
evident  by  the  effects  in  death  and  life,  of  whidb  we  have  not- 
able instances  not  a  few  in  Heb.  xi.  throughout,  both  in  adver- 
sity and  prosperity,  life  and  death. 

V.  I  observe,  "  that  this  light  or  objective  evidence,  where- 
on faith  is  bottomed,  has  no  affinity  with,  but  is  at  the  furthest 
remove  from,  enthusiastic  impulse  or  imaginations.'* 

1.  This  is  not  a  persuasion  without  reason.  Here  is  the 
strongest  reason,  and  the  assent  hereon  passed  leans  upon  the 
most  pregnant  evidence. 

2.  It  carries  no  contradiction  to  our  faculties,  but  influences 
them,  each  in  a  way  suitable  to  its  nature  and  condition. 

3.  Yea  more,  none  of  our  faculties,  in  their  due  use,  do  con- 
tradict, or  at  least  disprove  it.  Whereas  enthuaastic  impres- 
sions are  irrational. 

4.  This  is  not  a  persuasion,  nor  a  ground  for  it,  without,  or 
contrary  to  the  word,  but  is  the  evidence  of  the  word  itself, 
that  by  it  we  arc  directed  to  attend  to,  and  improve. 

5.  Yea,  it  is  what  our  other  faculties,  in  their  due  use,  will 
give  a  consequential  confirmation  to,  as  we  have  heard.  Where- 
fore, 

6.  Mr  Locke  shall  be  allowed  to  run  down  enthusiasm  as 
much  as  he  pleaseth,  and  persuasions  whereof  no  reason  can 
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be  given,  but  that  we  are  strongly  persuaded,  or  not  to  give 
credit  to  those  that  can  say  no  more  for  themselves,  but  we  see 
or  feel,  &c.  But  these  things  as  delivered  by  Mr  Locke,  need 
some  cautions.  As,  1.  A  persuasion  whereof  no  reason  can 
be  given,  is  certainlv  not  &ith  but  fancy:  But  a  persuasion 
whereof  he  that  hath  it,  through  weakness,  cannot  give  an  ac- 
count, may  be  solid.  2.  A  persuasion  may  be  solid,  of  which 
he  that  hath  it  cannot  give  another,  evidence  of  the  same  kind 
fae  hath  himself.  It  is  ^MMigh  that  proof  of  another  sort,  and 
sufficient  in  its  kind,  is  offered*  3.  If  one  says,  he  sees  and 
lie  feels,  this  may  be  satisfying  to  him,  though  he  cannot  give 
any  distinct  account  of  the  evidence  he  haw.  And  that  be 
cannot  thus  account  for  the  nature  of  things,  that  are  within 
him,  concludes  not  against  the  reality  ana  truth  of  what  he 
has  the  experience  of;  but  his  experience  is  not  ground  of  con- 
viction to  others,  unless  other  proofs  are  offered.  A  man  of  a 
riiallow  capacity,  destitute  of  education,  might  be  convicted  of 
enthusiasm  by  a  subtile  blind  man,  to  whom  he  cannot  for  hb 
seeing  give  an  evidence  of  the  same  kind,  nor  open  the  nature 
of  viflime  evidence,  nor  give  any  other  proof  that  he  is  not 
Biistaken,  but  that  he  sees,  and  yet  he  is  not  mistaken — assents 
not  without  reason;  and  has  no  ground  to  call  in  question  what 
he  sees,  but  may  and  will  secur^y  laugh  at  all  the  blind  man's 
quirks,  and  tell  him  he  is  blind.  The  case  is  paraUeL  We 
must  not,  by  this  atheistical  scarecrow,  be  frighted  out  of  our 
£Edth  and  experience. 

VI.  ^^  Tnat  many  read  the  Scriptures,  without  discerning 
any  thing  of  this  lignt,  is  no  argument  against  it.'*     For, 

1  •  Many  want  that  supernatural  ability — that  understanding 
whereby  God  is  known,  whereby  Christ's  sheep  know  his  voice 
from  that  of  a  stranger;  and  so  not  being  of  God,  they  cannot 
hear  his  words. 

2.  Many  want,  and  are  utterly  destitute  of,  any  tolerable 
notions  of  God.  It  is  impossible  such  should  discern  what  is 
suitaUe  to  him. 

3.  Many  have  perverse  notions  of  God  riveted  on  their  minds, 
and  that  both  among  the  learned  and  unlearned;  and  finding 
the  Scripture  not  suited  to,  but  contrary  to  those  false  precon- 
ceived impressions,  they  look  on  it  as  foolishness. 

4.  Many  want  that  humble  frame  of  spirit  which  has  the 
promise  of  divine  teaching :  **  The  meek  he  guides  in  the 
way*"  It  is  they  who  are  fools  in  their  own  eyes^  who  get 
wisdom. 

5.  Many  are  proud  and  conceited  deeply,  and  no  wonder 
then  that  they  know  nothing. 
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6.  Many  have  the  vanity  of  their  minds  uneured,  and  sa 
hunt  after  vain  things,  and  fix  not  in  observation  of  what  is 
solid,  and  thereby  their  foolish  hearts  are  hardened,  and  their 
minds  darkened  and  diverted. 

7.  Not  a  few  are  under  the  power  of  prevailing  lusts,  ^Ksor- 
dered  affections;  and  out  of  favour  to  them,  they  are  so  ikr  fnm 
desiring  an  increase  of  knowledge,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  What  they  already 
know  is  uneasy  to  them,  because  contrary  to  their  lasts,  and 
therefore  they  would  be  rid  of  it. 

8.  Many  there  are  that  despise  the  Spirit  of  God,  reject  his 
operations,  seek  not  after  him,  contemn  him;  and  no  wonder 
such  as  refuse  the  guide,  lose  their  way. 

9.  Many,  for  those  and  other  sins,  are  iudidally  left  of  God 
to  the  ^^  god  of  this  world — who  blinds  the  minds  of  them  that 
believe  not." 

10.  Many  never  attempt  to  do  his  will;  and  so  no  wonder 
they  come  not  to  a  discerning  whether  the  word  spoken  and 
written  is  of  God.  And  if  all  these  things  are  considered,  we 
shall  be  so  far  from  questioning  the  truth,  because  many  see 
not  the  evidence,  that  this  very  blindness  will  be  an  argument 
to  prove  the  truth  of  it,  and  a  strong  evidence  of  the  need  of 
it,  and  of  supernatural  power  to  believe  it. 

Finally,  Persons  sober  and  attentive  want  not  some  darker 
views  of  this  evidence,  which  may  and  should  draw  on  to  wait 
for  more.  And  I  take  the  honourable  concessions  in  favour 
of  the  Scriptures,  made  by  adversaries,  to  have  proceeded  from 
some  fainter  view  of  this  sort. 

Thus  I  have  considered  the  force  of  what  I  find  pleaded  by 
Mr  Locke,  stated  the  question,  cleared  in  some  measure  our 
opinion  as  it  stands  opposed  to  that  of  the  rationalists,  assigned 
an  intelligible  notion  of  the  reason  of  faith,  and  showed  it  to 
be  such  as  the  meanest  are  capable  of,  and  such  as  is  proposed 
to  all  who  are  obliged  to  believe  the  Scriptures ;  whereas  these 
historical  proofs  are  above  the  reach  of  thousands,  and  were 
never  heard  of  by  innumerable  multitudes,  who,  on  pain  of 
damnation,  are  obliged  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word 
of  God. 

I V.  Having  in  our  third  observation  overthrown  the  ground 
of  Mr  Locke's  opinion,  we  now  are  to  clear,  that  what  he  builds 
on  it,  must  of  course  fall,  as  particularly  what  he  tells  us,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  18,  par.  6,  page  584,  '*  That  they,  who  make  reve- 
lation alone  the  sole  object  of  faith,  cannot  say  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  reason,  to  believe  tliat  such  or  such 
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a  proposition,  to  be  found  in  such  or  such  a  book,  is  of  divine 
inspiration;  unless  it  be  revealed  that  that  proposition,  or  all 
in  that  book,  was  communicated  by  divine  inspiration."  And 
he  goes  on  telling  us,  **  that  without  such  a  particular  revela- 
tion, assuring  us  of  this,  that  this  proposition  is  of  divine  inspi- 
ration, it  can  never  be  matter  of  faith,  but  matter  of  reason,  to 
assent  to  it." 

VVTiat  Mr  Locke  designs  by  this  discourse,  I  know  not,  un- 
less he  meant  to  put  us  under  the  necessity  to  prove  every  pro- 
position of  the  Scripture  to  be  of  divine  inspiration  before  we 
believe  what  it  exhibits;  and  if  this  is  what  he  intends,  he 
overthrows  the  Christian  religion  entirely,  at  least  as  to  its  use 
and  advantage  to  the  generaUty.  But  waiving  what  further 
might  be  observed,  I  snail  only  animadvert  a  little  upon  that 
one  assertion,  *'  That  our  belief  that  this  or  that  proposition 
is  from  God,  is  not  an  act  of  faith,  but  of  reason:  as  to  which 
I  say, 

1 .  If  Mr  Locke  designed  no  more  than  this,  that  the  men- 
tioned assent  to  the  Scripture  propositions  is  an  act  of,  and 
subjected  in  our  rational,  or  intellective  faculty,  it  might  well 
be  admitted:  or, 

2.  If  Mr  Locke  meant  that  this  assent  is  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  our  minds,  that  it  is  not  really  contrary  to  the  true 
principles  of  reason,  nor  such  as  proceeds  without  such  grounds 
as  the  nature  of  our  understandings  require  for  founding  an 
assent,  we  should  admit  that,  in  this  sense,  it  is  an  act  of  rea- 
son, that  is,  a  rational  act,  as  not  only  being  elicit  by  our  un- 
derstandings, but  depending  on  such  a  reason  or  ground  as 
the  nature  of  the  intellectual  power  requires,  and  which  must 
always  be  consistent  with  our  certain  knowledge.     But, 

3.  Neither  of  these  being  intended,  we  cannot  go  along  w  ith 
Mr  Locke  in  what  he  means  by  this  expression,  that  our  be- 
lief of  Scripture  propositions  is  an  act  of  reason,  that  is,  an  as- 
sent not  built  on  divine  testimony,  but  on  such  other  arguings 
and  reasonings  as  we  can  find  out  for  proving  that  God  re- 
vealed it.  Because  we  say,  and  shall  afterwards  prove,  that 
the  Scriptures  do  evidence  themselves  to  be  from  God,  in  that 
way  above  expressed,  and  afterwards  to  be  explained  and  con- 
firmed, which  we  hope  shall  be  done  in  such  sort  as  may  ef- 
fectually repel  the  force  of  what  Mr  Locke  has  pleaded  in  op- 
position to  the  Scriptures,  and  show  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  ranking  all  the  truths  therein  delivered  amongst  those  con- 
jectural things  that  lean  only  on  probabilities  and  reasonings 
from  them,  which  Mr  Locke  evidently  does,  while  ho  sinks 
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traditional  revelation  as  to  the  pcnnt  of  eertainty  below  omiR- 
tuitive,  rational,  and  sensible  knowledge ;  and  banicthes  all  fdA, 
properly  so  called,  out  of  the  world,  leaying  no  room  ftr  it, 
and  substituting  in  its  place  an  act  of  reason,  proceedii^iqMiD 
probabilities,  that  is,  on  historical  pf0o6,  wtiich  he  lecms 
only  amon^  probabilities:  Nor  do  I  blame  him  for  this  h^ 
though  perhaps  some  things  he  has  offered  on  this  head  mfkt 
be  excepted  afi^ainst;  but  this  is  not  my  bnsinesB. 

The  question  amounts  to  this  in  short,  ^*  Whereas  lk 
Scriptures,  wherever  they  come,  oblige  all  to  whom  tiiey  sk 
offend,  to  receive  them  not  as  ^^  the  wora  of  man,  bnt,"  as  iMeed 
they  are,  the  word  of  God;*  upon  ifdwt  ground  or  fimaal  ntf 
son  is  it,  that  we  assent  thus  unto  them,  and  reoeiire  then  ti 
^'the  word  of  God,"  to  his  glory  and  our  salvation,  in  compliaiioe 
with  our  duty?" 

In  answer  to  this  important  query,  I  shall  offer  what,  upon 
a  review  of  former  experience,  consideration  of  the  Scripiureis 
and  what  others,  especially  that  judicious  and  profound  divine, 
Dr  Owen,  in  these  two  treatises  he  has  written  on  this  suUect, 
have  written  on  this  head,  appears  satisfying  to  me;  and  tU 
I  shall  do  in  the  few  foUowme  propositions,  which  I  sfaaii, 
with  as  much  brevity  and  perspicuity  as  I  can,  lay  down,  ex- 
plain, and  shortly  confirm,  with  some  few  aigument8.t 


PROP.  1. 

*'  That  Faith  whereby  we  assent  unto,  and  receive  the  word  of  God,  to 
lus  glory  and  our  salvation,  is  faith  Divine  and  Supernatural." 

I.  There  are  at  this  day  who  teach,  that  whatever  feith  is 
this  day  to  be  found  amongst  men,  is  built  upon,  and  resolved 
into  the  testimony  of  men  4  And  therefore  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  insist  a  little  in  confirming  and  explaining  of  this  im- 
portant truth. 

II.  To  clear  this,  we  observe,  that  the  understanding,  or 
that  faculty,  power,  or  ability  of  the  soul  of  man,  whereby  we 
perceive  and  assent  imto  truths,  upon  their  proper  eiddenoe, 
may  be  distinguished  or  branched  into  divers  subordinate 
powers,  in  respect  of  the  different  truths  to  which  it  assents. 
1  •  We  have  an  ability  of  assenting  unto  the  self-evident  maxims 
of  reason,  (such  as,  that  ^'  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  can- 

*  1  Thessalonians  ii.  13.  f  See  note  C. 

X  Le  Clerk  in  his  Logics. 
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net  be  and  not  be"),  upon  their  own  self-evidence,  without  any 
other  argument,  than  a  bare  proposal  of  them  in  tenns  we  un^- 
derstand.  2.  We  have  an  ability  to  assent  unto  other  truths, 
upon  conviction  of  their  truth,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
fere-mentioned  self-evident  truths,  or  any  other  acknowledged 
or  owned  by  us.  3.  We  have  an  ability  to  assent  unto  truuis, 
«ipon  the  evidence  of  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  or 
persons  worthy  to  be  believed,  and  deserving  ''credit.  This 
ability,  and  the  assent  given  by  it  to  such  truths,  upon  such 
testimony,  are  both  called  by  the  same  oonmion  name,  ^^  Faith." 

III.  Faith,  then,  is  that  power  or  ability  of  the  mind  of  man, 
■whereby  he  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  actually  assents  unto 
truths,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  testimony  of  persons  worthy 
of  credit,  who  know  what  they  testify,  and  will  not  deceive  us. 
Now,  whereas  the  person  givmg  this  testimony,  is  either  God, 
laen,  or  angeb,  good  or  bad,  fEuth  may  be  considered  as  either 
^vine,  human,  or  angelical.  This  last,  as  of  no  consideration 
to  our  purpose,  we  shall  lay  aside.  Faith,  or  that  ability 
"whereby  we  assent  to  the  teramony  of  men  worthy  of  credit, 
is  called  ^^  Human  Faith;"  and  tnat  whereby  we  assent  to 
truths  upon  the  evidence  of  God,  who  cannot  lie,  is  called 
«  Divine  Faith." 

IV.  Divine  £uth  is  that  power  or  ability  whereby  we  assent 
unto,  and  receive  truths  proposed  to  us,  upon  evidence  of  the 
word  or  testimony  of  God  to  our  own  salvation,  in  compliance 
with  our  duty,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

V.  In  this  account  of  divine  fedth,  we  add,  in  compliance 
with  our  duty,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  our  own  salvation,  be- 
cause devils  and  men  may  yield  some  assent  unto  truths,  upon 
the  evidence  of  God's  testimony,  which  neither  answers  tneir 
doty  nor  turns  to  the  glory  of  God  in  their  salvation,  of  which 
we  do  not  now  design  to  speak,  and  therefore  by  this  clause  have 
cut  it  off  and  laid  it  aside,  as  not  belonging  to  that  fiuth  where- 
of we  now  speak,  and  whereby  we  conceive  all  to  whom  the 
Scriptures  come,  are  obliged  to  receive  them. 

VI.  This  faith  now  described  may  be  called  divine  and  su- 
pernatural, and  really  is  so  on  two  accounts,  1.  Because  this 
ability  is  wrought  in  them,  in  whom  it  is  found,  by  the  divine 
and  supernatural  power  of  God.  2.  Because  it  builds  not  its 
persuasion  of,  pelds  not  its  assent  unto,  the  truths  it  receives 
upon  anv  human  authority  or  testimony;  but  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  God,  who  can  neither  be  ignorant  of  any  truth,  de- 
ceived, or  deceive  us. 

VII.  It  now  remains  that  we  confirm  this  proposition  that 
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v/e  have  thus  shortly  expledned.  And  this  we  shall  do  by  ill 
several  parts.  First,  then,  we  assert  that  this  fidth  *^  is  wrou^ 
in  these  who  have  it,  by  the  power  of  God."  Now  for  deaniy 
this,  we  shall  only  hint  at  the  heads  of  a  few  arguments,  leaving 
the  further  proof  to  polemic  treatises.  1.  This  ability  to  bdeve 
and  receive  the  things  of  God  to  our  salvation  and  his  gloiy, 
IS,  in  Scripture,  expressly  denied  to  natural  or  unrenewed  siei. 
2  Thes.  iii.  2,  "  All  men  have  not  faith."—!  Cor.  ii.  li, 
*'  llie  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  thin^  of  the  Sprit  of 
God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him:  neither  can  he  knov 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." — John  viiL  47, 
*'  Ye  therefore  hear  not  God's  words,  because  ye  are  not  of 
God."  2.  This  is  expressly  denied  to  be  of  ourselves,  and  as> 
serted  a  supernatural  rift  of  God.  Eph.  ii.  8,  **  By  grace 
are  ye  saved  through  laith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is 
the  gift  of  God."  3.  llie  production  of  it  is  ascribed  unto 
God.  He  it  is  that  fulfils,  in  his  people,  the  work  of  fiuth 
with  power,  2  Thes.  i.  1 1 .  He  it  is  that  gives  them,  that 
is,  that  enables  them,  ^'  on  the  behalf  of  Christy  to  believe 
and  suffer  for  his  name,"  Philip,  i.  29.  It  is  one  of  the  firuits 
produced  by  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  22;  and  of  it  Christ  is  the  au- 
thor, Hcb.  xii.  2. 

VIII.  We  are  next  shortly  to  prove  "  ITiat  this  faith  builds 
its  {)ersiuision  on  the  testimony  of  God  evidencing-  itself  sud 
unto  the  mind,"  and  not  on  human  testimony.  1.  It  is  in 
Scripture  expressly  said  not  to  "' stand  in  the  wisdom  of  mei),' 
I  Cor.  ii.  5,  tliat  is,  it  leans  not  on  the  word,  authority,  elo- 
tpienee,  or  reasonings  of  men.  2.  It  is  expressly,  in  that 
same  verse,  said  to  *' stand  in  the  power  of  God,"  that  is,  as  the 
foregoing  words,  compjired  with  verses  5, 13,  explain  it,  *'in  the 
words  which  the  Holy  C»host  teacheth,"  and  which  he  demon- 
strates or  evidences,  by  his  power  accompanying  them,  to  be 
the  word  of  God.  3.  It  is  described  in  such  a  way  as  fuIJy 
lUars  this;  it  is  held  forth  Jis  a  "  recei\'ing  of  the  word,  not 
as  the  word  of  man,  but,  as  it  is  indeed,  the  word  of  God,  which 
effectually  worketh  in  them  that  believe." — 1  Thes.  ii.  13. 
Many  other  proofs  might  be  added,  but  this  is  sufficient  to 
answer  our  puq)(>se. 

IX.  We  bhall  next  shortly  prove,  "  That  we  are  obliged  in 
duty  thus  to  l)elieve  the  Scriptures,  or  to  receive  them  as  the 
word  of  Ci(^l,  and  not  of  men."  1 .  The  Scriptures  are  indeed, 
uiul  hold  forth  themselves  every  where  as,  the  word  of  God. 
They  are  the  oracles  of  God  which  "  holy  men  of  God  spake 
by  the  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  wrote  by  divine  in- 
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«piration,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  to  us  by  them."*  Now 
"when  God  utters  oracles,  speaks,  writes,  and  utters  his  mind  to 
us,  wc  are  in  duty  obliged  and  bound  to  assent  to  what  he  says, 
And  yield  what  obedience  he  requires.  This  the  very  light  of 
nature  teacheth.  2.  The  Scriptures  were  written  for  this  very 
end,  that  we  might  believe,  "  and  that  believing  we  might 
have  life." — John  xx.  30,  31.  The  Scriptures  of  the  pro- 
phets (which  contain  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  God's 
will,  otherwise  not  known),  ^^  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  everlasting  God,  are  made  known  unto  all  nations  for 
the  obedience  of  ftdth." — Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.  Again,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  termed  a  *'  more  sure  word  of  a  propnecy"  than  the 
'*  voice  from  heaven,"  and  men  are  said  to  '*  do  well  to  take  heed 
to  them." — 2  Pet.  i.  towards  the  close;  that  is,  it  is  their 
duty  to  take  heed  to  them  or  believe  them.  3.  The  most 
dreadful  judgments  are  threatened  against  those  who  receive 
not  the  word  of  God  from  the  prophets  or  apostles;  whether 
by  word  or  writ,  is  all  one.  "  Wnosoever  shall  not  receive 
you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house 
or  city,  shake  oflF  the  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city." — Matth. 
X.  14,  15.  Accordingly  we  find  the  apostles  preach  the  word 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Acts  xiii.;  demand  acceptance  of  it  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  upon  their  refusal  they  testify  against 
them  in  the  way  of  the  Lord's  appointment,  v.  51; — though, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  they  there  wrought  no  miracle  to  con- 
firm their  mission.  4.  We  have  above  neard  the  apostle  com- 
mending the  Thessalonians  for  receiving  the  word  as  '*  the 
word  ot  God  and  not  of  man,"  1  Thes.  ii.  13,  which  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  it  was  their  duty. 

X.  Whereas  some  may  here  say,  "  How  can  it  be  our  duty 
to  believe  the  word  of  God,  since  it  has  been  above  proved 
that  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  thus  to  do  it?"  I  answer 
briefly,  1 .  The  very  light  of  nature  requires  perfect  obedience 
of  us;  and  yet  we  are  not  able  to  yield  to  it.  2.  The  Scrip- 
tures plainly  require  "  That  we  serve  God  acceptably  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear,"  and  yet  we  must  have  grace  where- 
by to  do  it.f  3.  We  have  destroyed  ourselves,  and  through 
this,  our  faith  or  natural  ability  of  believing  truths  upon  testi- 
mony is  so  impaired  and  weakened,  and  by  prejudices  so  ob- 

•  Heb.  V.  12—2  Pet.  i.  20,  21—2  Tim.  iii.  16— Mark  xii.  36— Acts  i.  16 
— Acts  xxviii.  25 — Heb.  iii.  7. 
t  Heb.  xii.  28. 
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Btructed  otherwise,  that  we  are  not  able  to  disoem  the  evidewe 
of  God's  authority  in  his  word,  nor  aasent  thereon  to  his  testi- 
mony in  a  due  manner;  yet  this  cannot  prejudge  reasontUf 
God's  right  to  demand  credit  to  his  word,  wliereon  he  has  im- 
pressed such  prints  of  his  authority,  at  are  sufficiently  obfkNH 
to  any  one's  &ith  that  is  not  dius  fitultily  deprared*  4.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  questum  God,  woo  gave  ns  eju 
which  we  have  put  out,  but  to  blame  ourselves  and  aim  to  di 
his  will,  that  is,  wait  on  him  in  aU  the  ways  of  his  ownappoii^ 
ment;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  de^Mur  but  that  in  this  wij 
we  may  have  graciously  ^ven  of  God's  sovereign  g^raoe  ti 
understanding  to  know  whether  these  truths  are  of  God,  or 
they  who  sp(nce  them  did  it  of  themselves;  thoogfa  we  cannot 
claim  this  as  what  is  our  due.* 

Thus  we  have  in  some  measure  deared  what  that  hiA  n, 
whereby  the  Scriptures  must  be  believed  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  our  own  salvation,  and  confirmed  shortly  our  account  of  it 
from  the  Scriptures  of  truth.     We  now  proceed  to 


PROP.  IL 

"  Tiic  reason  for  which  we  are  obliged  in  duty  to  belteve  or  rec^e  the 
Scriptures  ns  the  word  of  God,  is  not,  that  God  has  by  his  Spirit 
wrought  Faith  io  us,  or  given  us  this  ability  thus  to  receive  them.** 

This  proposition  we  have  offered,  because  some  do  blame  Pro- 
testants for  saying  it,  whereas  none  of  diem  really  do  it;  nor 
can  any  man  reasonably  say  it.     For  clearing  this,  observe, 

I.  It  is  indeed  true  that  we  cannot  believe  them,  unless 
God  give  us  this  gracious  ability  or  fidth  to  believe  them,  and 
by  his  Holy  Spirit  remove  our  natural  darkness,  and  clear  our 
minds  of  those  prejudices  against  his  word,  wherewith  naturally 
they  are  filled. 

II.  Yet  this  is  not  the  reason  wherefore  we  do  assent  unto, 
or  receive  the  Scriptures;  for  it  were  impertinent  if  any 
should  ask,  ^'  Upon  what  account  do  ye  believe  the  Scriptures 
to  be  the  word  of  God?"  to  answer,  **  I  believe  it,  because  God 
has  wrought  the  faith  of  it  in  me/'t  'I^is  is  not  to  teU  where- 
fore we  do  believe,  but  to  tell  how  we  came  to  be  furnished 
with  power  or  ability  to  believe. 

*  Hos.  xiii.  9.  t  1  John  v.  20 — John  vii.  17. 
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PROP.  III. 

Wc  are  not  to  believe  the  Scriptures  upon  the  authori^  of  any  man  or 
Church :  or  the  reason  wherefore  we  are  in  duty  bound  thus  to  assent  to, 
or  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  is  not,  that  any  man  or 
Church  tay*  so," 

This  is  fully  demonstrated  by  our  writers  against  the  Papists. 
For  confirmation  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  at  present 
to  observe, 

I.  That  to  believe  that  the  ^^  Scriptures  are  the  word  of 
Giod,"  because  such  a  man  or  church  says  so,  answers  not  our 
duty.  Our  duty  is  to  believe  God  speaking  to  us,  upon  the 
account  of  his  own  veracity,  and  not  because  men  say  this  is 
his  word.  This  is  not  to  believe  God  and  his  prophets  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  testimony,  but  for  the  authority  of  men.* 

II.  The  faith  that  leans  upon  this  testimony,  is  built  not 
on  the  truth  of  God,  but  on  the  testimony  of  men,  who  may  be 
deceived  and  deceive.     **  All  men  are  liars." 

III.  We  have  no  where  in  the  word  this  proposed  as  the 
ground  whereon,  in  duty,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  the  Scr^ 
tures. 

IV.  The  church,  and  what  she  says,  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
word,  and  her  testimony  is  so  far  only  to  be  received  as  the 
word  consents;  and  therefore  we  cannot  make  this  the  ground 
of  our  faith,  without  a  scandalous  circle,  which  the  church  of 
Rome  can  never  clear  herself  of. 

But  I  need  insist  no  &rther  on  this  head.  That  Church 
which  only  claims  this  regmrd  to  her  testimony,  is  long  since 
become  so  well  known,  and  so  fully  convicted  of  manifold  false- 
hoods, that  her  testimony  rather  prejudges  than  helps  to  con- 
firm whatever  it  is  engaged  for. 

PROP.  IV. 

**  The  rational  arguments  whereby  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
evinced  and  demonstrated  against  atheists,  though  they  are  many  ways 
us^ul,  yet  are  not  the  ground  or  reason  whereon,  in  a  way  of  duty,  all 
who  have  the  Scriptures  proposed  to  them  are  obliged  to  believe  and 
receive  them  as  the  word  of  God." 

These  moral  and^rational  considerations  are,  andmay  be,  many 
ways  useful  to  stop  the  mouths  of  enemies;  to  beget  in  them 

•  2  Chr.  XX.  20. 
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vfho  yet  are  unaeqiudnted  with  the  true  intrinsic  worth  of  tlie 
word  some  value  for  it,  and  engage  them  to  consider  it ;  to  re- 
lieve them  that  do  believe  against  objections,  and  to  strengtlieii 
their  faith.  This  is  allowed  to  them,  and  is  sufficient,  in  this 
loose  and  atheistical  age,  to  engage  persons  of  all  sorts,  vlio 
value  the  Scriptures,  to  study  them.  But  yet  it  is  not  upoi 
them  that  the  faith  required  of  us,  as  to  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  be  founded.     For, 

I.  These  are  indeed  a  proper  foundation  for  a  rational  assent, 
such  as  is  given  upon  moral  proof  or  demonstration;  and 
they  are  able  to  beget  a  strong  moral  persuasion  of  this  troth. 
But  this  assent  which  they  beget  cannot,  in  any  propriety  of 
speech,  be  called  faith,  either  divine  or  human;  for  faith  k 
an  assent  upon  testimony. 

II.  The  faith  that  is  required  of  us  is  required  to  be  foumi- 
ed,  not  on  the  wisdom  of  men,  that  is,  the  reasonings  oraigu* 
iugs  of  men.*     Now  this  leans  only  and  entirely  on  these. 

III.  This  faith  is,  in  way  of  duty,  required  of  many.  Many 
are,  in  duty,  obliged  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of 
God,  to  whom  these  arguments  were  never  offered :  the  apostles 
never  made  use  of  them,  and  yet  required  their  hearers  to  re- 
ceive and  believe  their  word. 

IV.  This  faith  many  are  obliged  to,  who  are  not  capable  of 
understanding  or  reaching  the  force  of  these  arguments. 


PROP.  V. 

**  The  faith  of  tlie  Scriptures'  divine  authority  is  not  founded  on  this,  ibai 
tliey  by  whom  they  were  written  did,  bv  miracles,  prove  they  were 
sent  of  God." 

I  NEED  not  spend  much  time  in  clearing  this.     It  will  suffi- 
ciently confirm  it  to  observe, 

I.  That  many  are,  and  were  in  duty  obliged  to  assent  to, 
and  believe  the  Scriptures,  who  saw  not  these  miracles. 

II.  We  are  no  other  way  sure  of  these  miracles  being  wrought, 
than  by  the  testimony  of  the  word. 

III.  This  way  is  not  countenanced  by  the  word;  for  it  no 
where  teaches  us  to  expect  miracles  as  the  ground  of  our  assent, 
but  upon  the  contrary  declares,  that  the  word  of  Mo^^es  and 
the  prophets  is  sufficient  to  lay  a  foundation  for  faith,  without 
any  new  miracle.f 

•  I  Cor.  ii.  5.  f  Luke  xvi.  31. 
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PROP.    VI. 

•*  The  reason  whereou,  in  duty,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  Scri|)tures 
as  the  word  of  God,  is  not  any  private  voice,  whisper,  or  suggestion 
from  the  Spirit  of  God,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  written  word, 
saying  in  our  ear,  or  suggesting  to  our  mind,  the  Scriptures  are  the  word 
of  God." 

There  is  no  need  to  insist  long  in  proof  of  this.     For, 

I.  Many  are  bound  to  believe  the  word  of  God,  to  whom 
never  any  such  testimony  was  given;  but  no  man  is  bound  to 
receive  the  Scriptures,  to  whom  the  ground  whereon  he  is 
bound  to  believe  them  is  not  proposed. 

II.  I'here  is  no  where  in  the  word  any  ground  given  for 
any  such  testimony;  nor  doth  the  experience  of  any  of  the 
LfOrd's  people  witness,  that  they  are  acquainted  with  any  such 
suggestion.  And  besides,  the  question  might  again  be  moved 
concerning  this  suggestion,  "  Wherefore  do  ye  believe  this  to 
be  the  testimony  of  God  ?*' 


PROP.  VII. 

**  Tliat  whereon  all,  to  whom  the  word  of  God  comes,  are  bound  to  re- 
ceive it  with  the  faith  above  described,  is  not  any  particular  word  of 
the  Scripture  bearing  testimony  to  all  the  rest.  As  for  instance,  it  is 
not  merely  or  primarily  upon  this  account  that  I  am  bound  to  receive 
all  the  written  word  as  the  word  of  God,  because  the  Scripture  says, 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  *  That  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.* " 

This  is  very  plain  upon  many  accounts,  some  of  which  I  shall 

shortly  offer. 

I.  We  would  have  been  obliged  to  believe  the  Scripture 
with  faith  supernatural,  though  these  testimonies  had  been  left 
out;  yea,  they  who  had  them  not,  were  obliged  to  believe  the 
word  of  God. 

II.  These  have  no  more  evidence  of  their  being  from  God 
than  other  places  of  Scripture;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to 
believe  the  Scriptures  merely  on  their  testimony;  but  have 
the  same  reason  to  receive  with  faith  as  the  word  of  God, 
every  part  of  the  Scripture,  as  well  as  these  testimonies. 
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PROP.  VIIL 


f  c 


The  reason  why  we  are  bound,  with  fiuth  superoattunl  and  divae,  to 
receive  the  word  of  God,  is  not,  that  the  things  thereiD  reveiM,  or 
the  matter  of  the  Scriptures,  is  suitable  unto  the  aippreh&tmaaB  wttdi 
men  natiurally  have  of  God,  themselves,  and  other  tihiiigM^ 
gruous  to  the  interests,  necessities,  desires,  and  capacities  of  i 


I  SHALL  not  spend  time  in  overthrowing  this,  which  some 
fond  of;  only  for  confirming  the  proposition,  observe, 

I.  This  suitableness  of  me  matter  unto  the  apprehensbosy 
or  natural  notions  of  men  concerning  God,  tli^nselves,  and 
other  thin^  &c.,  as  discerned  by  men,  unrenewed,  and  made 
out  by  their  reasonings^  is  not  a  g^imd  for  £Edtb,  or  an  assent 
to  testimony,  but  for  a  persuasion  of  another  sort. 

II.  There  are  many  things  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  which 
are  to  any  mere  natural  man,  no  way  capable  of  this  character. 
No  man  receives,  or  can  reasonably  receive,  on  this  account, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  like.  It  is  tme^  these  are 
not  contrary  to  our  reason ;  but  it  is  likewise  true,  they  have 
no  such  evident  congruity  to  the  notions  our  reason  suggests 
of  God,  as  should  engage  us  to  receive  the  discovery  as  from 
God;  yea,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  seeming  inconsistency 
that  has  startled  many. 


PROP.  IX. 

*  *  When  therefore  it  is  inquired.  Wherefore  do  ye  behevc,  and  by  faith 
rest  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  not  of  man  ?  we  do 
not  answer,  It  is  because  God  has  given  us  an  ability  so  to  do — ^because 
the  church  says,  it  is  the  word  of  God — because  there  are  many  moral 
arguments  proving  it  so — because  they  who  wrote  it,  wrought  miracles 
— because  God  has  by  some  voice  whispered  in  our  ear,  or  secreCJy  sug- 
gested it  to  us,  that  this  is  the  word  ot  God — or  because  there  are  par- 
ticular Scriptures  which  bear  witness  to  all  the  rest  that  they  are  of 
God — nor  finally,  because  the  matter  therein  revealed  seems  worthy  of 
Grod  to  our  reason." 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  has  been  hitherto  cleared;  and  tlie 
reasons  offered  conclude  against  all  these,  whether  we  take 
them  separately  or  conjuncuy.  They  prove,  that  not  one  of 
them,  nor  all  taken  together,  are  the  formal  reason  whereon 
we  are  obliged  to  believe  the  word  of  God,  or  receive  it  with 
faith  supernatural  and  divine. 
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PROP.    X. 

**  The  formal  reason  or  ground  whereon  I  assent  to,  or  receive  the  whole 
Scriptures,  and  every  particular  truth  in  them,  and  am  obliged  in  duty 
so  to  do,  is,  the  authonty  and  truth  of  God  speaking  in  them,  and  speak- 
ing every  truth  they  contain,  evidencing  itself  to  my  faith,  when  duly 
exercised  about  them,  and  attending  to  them,  by  their  own  divine  and 
distinguishing  light  and  power.  Or  when  it  is  inquired.  Wherefore  do 
ye  believe,  receive,  assent  to,  and  rest  in  the  Scnptiues  as  indeed  the 
word  of  God,  and  not  of  man  ?  I  answer,  1  do  believe  them,  because 
they  carry  in  them,  to  my  faith,  an  evidence  of  God,  or  do  evidence 
themselves  by  their  own  light  and  power  to  my  faith,  duly  exercised 
about  them,  that  they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  not  of  man."' 


♦f 


Now,  for  explaining  this,  which  is  the  assertion  that  contains 
the  truth  principally  intended,  I  shall  o£fer  the  few  following 
remarks: — 

I.  However  great  the  evidence  of  God  in  the  word  is,  yet 
it  cannot,  nor  is  it  requisite  that  it  should,  determine  any  to 
receive  and  assent  to  it,  whose  faith  and  ability  of  believing  is 
not  duly  disposed.  Though  the  sun  shine  never  so  clearly,  yet 
he  that  has  no  eyes,  or  whose  eyes  are  vitiated,  and  under  any 
total  darkening  indisposition,  sees  it  not.  No  wonder  then,, 
that  they,  who  have  not  naturally,  and  to  whom  God  has  not 
vet,  by  supernatural  grace,  given  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  or 
hearts  to  perceive,  discern  not  the  evidence  of  God's  authority 
and  truth  in  the  word. 

II.  Although  there  really  may  be  in  any  an  ability  or  faith 
capable  of  discerning  this  evidence,  yet  if  that  &ith  is  not 
exercised,  and  duly  applied  to  the  consideration  of  the  word,, 
whereon  this  evidence  is  impressed,  he  cannot  assent  unto,  or 
believe  it  in  a  due  manner,  to  the  glory  of  God,  his  own  sal- 
vation, and  according  to  his  duty.  There  is  evidence  sufficient 
in  many  moral,  metaphysical,  and  mathematical  truths :  and 
yet  abundance  of  persons,  who  are  sufficiently  capable  of  it, 
do  not  assent  unto  these  truths,  nor  discern  this  evidence;  not 
because  it  is  wanting,  but  because  they  do  not  apply  their  minds 
to  the  observation  of  it  in  a  due  way.  God  has  not  imparted 
such  an  evidence  to  his  word  as  uie  light  of  the  sun  has, 
which  forces  an  acknowledgment  of  itself  upon  any,  whose 
eyes  are  not  wilfully  shut ;  but  designing  to  put  us  to  duty, 
he  has  imparted  such  evidence,  as  they,  who  have  eyes  to  see, 
if  according  to  duty  they  apply  their  minds,  may  discern,  and 

be  satisfied  by. 

III.  This  light  and  power  evidencing  the  divine  authority 
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of  the  Scriptures,  is  really  impressed  upon  every  truth,  or  every 
word  whicn  God  speaks  to  us,  especially  as  it  stands  in  its 
own  place,  related  to,  and  connected  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  Scripture,  whereto  it  belongs.     But  of  this  more  anon. 
IV.  When   to   the   question,    "  Wherefore,    or    on  what 

f  rounds  do  I  assent  to  the  Scriptures  as  indeed  the  word  of 
iod,  and  not  of  man  ?*'  it  is  answered,  I  do  it,  because  it  evi- 
dences itself  God's  word  by  its  own  light  or  power;  here  is 
no  place  for  that  captious  question.  How  know  ye  this  ligbt 
and  power  to  be  divine,  or  from  God?  For  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  all  li^ht,  external  and  sensible,  or  internal  and  mental 
(anent  which  two  it  is  hard  to  determine  which  of  them  is 
properly,  and  which  only  metaphorically,  light),  that  it  not 
only  clears  to  the  mind  other  things  discernible  by  it,  but  satis- 
fies  the  mind  about  itself,  proportionably  to  the  degree  of  its 
clearness.  The  light  of  the  sun  discovers  sensible  objects, 
and  satisfies  us  so  faHy  about  itself,  that  we  need  have  reooone 
to  no  new  argument  to  convince  us  that  we  have  this  light, 
and  that  it  is  real.  In  like  manner,  the  evidence  of  any  ma- 
thematical truth,  not  only  quiets  us  about  the  truth,  but  makes 
the  mind  rest  assured  upon  itself.  And  so  the  divine  light  and 
power  of  the  word,  not  only  satisfies  our  minds  as  to  those 
truths  they  are  designed  of  God  to  discover,  but,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  light  in  them,  or  conveyed  by  them, 
satisfy  the  mind  about  this  light  or  power,  that  it  is  truth  and 
is  no  lie.  Nor  is  there  need  for  any  other  argument  to  con- 
vince a  mind  affected  with  this,  of  it.  It  is  true,  if  a  blind 
man  should  say  to  me.  How  know  ye  that  the  sun  shines,  and 

J  re  see  it?  I  would  answer  I  know  it  by  the  evidence  of  its 
ight  affecting  mine  eyes ;  and  if  he  should  farther  say.  But 
how  prove  ye  to  me  that  ye  are  not  deluded,  that  really  it  is 
so  ?  Then  I  would  be  obliged  to  produce  other  ailments 
whereof  he  is  capable :  but  then  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
evidence  of  these  arguments  is  not  so  great  as  the  evidence  I 
myself  have  of  it  by  its  own  light ;  though  they  may  be  more 
convincing  to  him.  And  further,  this  is  not  to  convince  my- 
self, but  to  satisfy  him,  and  free  my  mind  from  the  disturbance 
of  his  objections.  In  like  manner,  if  one  that  denies  the 
Scriptures  shall  say,  Wherefore  do  ye  believe  or  rest  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God  ?  I  answer,  I  do  it,  because 
they  evidence  themselves  to  my  mind,  by  their  own  light  or 
power,  to  be  of  God.  If  he  shall  say,  I  cannot  discern  this.  I 
answer,  it  is  because  your  mind  is  darkened ;  ye  want  eyes, 
or  have  them  shut.     If  he  shall  further  urge,  that  my  light  is 
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not  real,  I  will  prove  it  by  arguments,  which  may  stop  his 
mouth,  and  be  more  convincing  to  him  than  my  assertion, 
which  is  all  that  hitherto  he  has;  but  yet  these  arguments  are 
not  that  whereon  my  mind  rests  satisfied  as  to  the  truth;  though 
they  may  be  of  great  use,  not  only  to  convince  him,  but  to 
relieve  my  mind  against  such  subtile  sophisms  as  he  might 
make  use  of,  which,  though  they  could  not  persuade  me  out  of 
the  sight  of  my  eyes,  or  the  evidence  shining  to  my  mind,  yet 
troubled  me  how  to  answer  them,  and  at  times,  when,  through 
my  inadvertency,  or  indisposition  of  my  eyes,  or  through  clouds 
overspreading  and  interposing  betwixt  this  light  and  me,  these 
objections  might  shake  me  a  little. 

V.  Considering  we  are  but  renewed  in  part,  and  our  faith  is 
imperfect,  and  liable  to  many  defects,  the  ministry  of  the 
church  is  of  manifold  necessity  and  use,  to  awaken  us  to  attend 
this  light,  to  cure  the  indispositions  of  our  minds,  to  hold  up 
this  light  to  us,  to  point  out  and  explain  the  truth  it  discovers, 
whereby  our  minds  are  made  more  sensible  of  the  evidence  of 
this  light.  And  upon  many  other  accounts  of  an  alike  nature, 
are  the  ordinances  necessary,  and,  through  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  ordination  and  appointment,  useful  for  establishing  our 
minds,  naturally  sluggish,  dark,  weak  and  unstable,  and  which 
are  exposed  to  manifold  temptations,  in  the  foith  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

VI.  In  order  to  our  holding  fast  our  faith,  and  being  stable 
in  it,  besides  this  outward  ministry,  and  the  inward  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  giving  us  an  understanding  to  discern  this 
evidence,  and  besides  the  fore-mentioned  use  of  the  moral  argu- 
ments above  mentioned — besides  all  these,  to  our  believing 
and- persevering,  in  a  due  manner,  in  the  faith  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  stand  in  need  of  the  daily  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  to  strengthen  our  faith  or  ability  of  discerning  spiritual 
things,  to  clear  our  minds  of  prejudices  and  incidental  indis- 
positions, to  seal  the  truths  on  our  minds,  and  give  us  refresh- 
ing tastes  of  them,  and  confirm  us  many  ways  against  opposi- 
tion. 

VII.  This  light  whereby  the  written  word  evidences  itself 
unto  the  minds  of  those  who  have  spiritual  ears  to  hear,  and 
apply  them,  is  nothing  else  save  the  impress  of  the  majesty, 
truth,  omniscience,  wisidom,  holiness,  justice,  grace,  mercy,  and 
authority  of  God,  stamped  upon  the  Scriptures  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  beaming  or  shining  into  the  minds  of  such  persons 
upon  their  hearing  or  perusal,  and  affecting  them  with  a  sense  of 
these  perfections,  DOth  in  what  is  spoken,  and  in  the  majestic  and 
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God-beooming  way  of  speaking.  Tbey  speak  as  newer  Ban 
spake;  the  matter  spoken,  and  the  manner  of  speaking,  hai  t 
greatness  discernible  by  a  spiritual  understanding,  that  satisfies 
It  fully  that  God  is  the  speaker.  And  all  the  imptesBons  of 
God's  wisdom,  faithfulness,  omniscience  and  majesty,  that  are 
stamped  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  Scriptuies  boag 
conveyed  only  by  the  word,  do  join  the  impressions  that  are 
upon  the  woiti,  and  strengthen  the  eridence  they  gare  of  their 
divine  original,  since  these  impressions  do  not  otherwise amMBr 
to  our  minds,  or  affect  them,  than  by  the  word.  The  wora,  bf 
a  God-becoming  manifestation  of  the  truth,  that  sooms  all  these 
little  and  mean  arts  of  insinuation,  by  bii  and  enticing  wonk, 
and  artificially  dressed  up  argumentations,  with  other  the  like 
confessions  of  human  weakness  that  are  in  all  human  writing!, 
commends  itself  to  the  conscience,  dives  into  the  souls  of  men, 
into  all  the  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts,  guides,  teadbes,  di- 
rects, determines,  and  judges  in  them,  and  upon  them,  in  the 
name,  majesty,  and  authority  of  God.  And  when  it  enters 
thus  into  the  soul,  it  fills  it  with  the  light  of  the  glory  of  the 
beamings  of  those  perfections  upon  it;  whereby  it  is  made  to 
cry  out,  "  The  voice  of  God,  and  not  of  man.'* 

VIII.  This  power,  whereby  the  word  evidences  itself  to  be 
the  word  of  God  and  not  of  man,  is  nothing  else  save  that  au- 
thority and  awful  efficacy,  which  he  puts  forth  in  and  by  it 
over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  working  divinely,  and 
leaving  effects  of  his  glorious  and  omnipotent  power  in  them 
and  on  them.  It  enters  into  the  conscience — a  territory  ex- 
empt from  the  authority  of  creatures,  and  subject  only  to  the 
dominion  of  God ;  it  challenges,  convinces,  threatens,  awakens, 
sets  it  a  roaring,  and  the  creation  cannot  quiet  it  again.  It 
commands  a  calm,  and  the  sea,  that  was  troubled  before,  is 
smooth,  and  devils  and  men  are  not  able  to  disturb  its  repose. 
It  enters  into  the  miml,  opens  its  eyes,  fills  it  with  a  glorious, 
clear,  pure,  and  purifying  light,  and  sets  before  it  wonders  un- 
known, and  undiscemed  in  counsel  and  knowledge  concernine: 
God,  ourselves,  our  sin,  our  duty,  our  danger,  and  omr  relieif, 
the  works,  the  ways,  the  counsels  and  purposes  of  God.  It 
speaks  to  the  will,  converts  it,  and  powermlly  disengages  it 
from  what  it  was  most  engaged  to,  wnat  it  embraced,  and  was 
even  glued  to  before;  so  that  no  art  or  force  of  eloquence,  ar- 
gument, fear^  or  hope,  could  make  it  quit  its  hold.  It  makes 
It  hastily  quit  its  embraces,  and  turn  its  bent  another  way — the 
quite  opposite  way,  and  with  open  arms  embrace  what  nothing 
could  make  it  look  to  before,  takes  away  its  aversion,  makes 
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it  willingly  not  only  go,  but  run  after  what  it  bore  the  greatest 
aversion  to  before,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  dose  with  any 
other  thing.  It  enters  the  affections,  makes  them  rise  from 
the  ground,  gives  them  such  a  divine  touch,  that,  though  they 
may,  through  their  fickle  nature,  be  carried  at  a  time  by  force 
another  way,  yet  they  never  rest,  but  point  heaven-ward.  It 
comes  to  the  soul,  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  unrelievable  dis- 
tressed, sticking  in  the  miry  clay,  refusing  comfort,  and  in  ap- 
pearance capable  of  none;  it  plucks  it  out  of  the  clay,  raises  it 
out  of  the  horrible  pit^  sets  its  feet  upon  a  rock,  mis  it  with 
joy,  yea,  makes  it  exceeding  joyful,  while  even  all  outward 
pressures  and  tribulation  continue,  yea,  are  increased.  It  en* 
ters  into  the  soul,  lays  hold  on  the  reigning  lusts  to  which  all 
formerly  had  submitted,  and  that  with  delignt;  it  tries  and  con- 
demns those  powerful  criminals,  makes  the  soul  throw  off  the 
yoke,  and  join  in  the  execution  of  its  sentence  against  and  on 
them.  Now  where  the  case  is  thus  stated,  ho\^  can  the  soul, 
that  feels  this  powerful  word,  that  comes  from  the  Lord  most 
high,  do  otherwise  than  fall  down,  and  own,  *^  That  God  is  in 
it  of  a  truth?" 

IX.  Whereas  some  may  hereon  object,  ^^  That  many,  who 
have  for  a  long  time  heard  and  perused  this  word,  have  not 
perceived  this  Tight,  nor  felt  this  power,  and  on  this  supposi- 
tion, seem  exempted  from  any  obligation  to  believe  the  word:" 
I  answer, 

1.  Many  who  have  spent  not  a  few  yeara  in  prying  into  the 
works  of  God  in  the  world,  have  not  discerned  to  this  day  the 
beaming  evidence  and  clear  declarations  of  his  glory  in  them ; 
yet  none  will  hereon  say  that  they  are  excusable,  or  that  want 
of  an  evidence  is  chargeable  on  the  works  of  God.  And  why 
should  not  the  case  be  allowed  the  same  as  to  the  word?  May 
they  not  have  this  evidence,  though  men  do  not  discern  it? 
And  may  not  men,  even  on  account  of  this  evidence,  be  obliged 
to  believe  them? 

2.  No  wonder  many  discern  not  this  light,  and  are  not  affected 
with  it,  since  all  men  have  put  out  their  own  eyes,  or  impaired, 
by  their  own  fault,  that  faith  or  power  of  discerning  the  voice 
of  God,  speaking  either  by  his  word  or  works,  which  our  na- 
tures originally  had.  In  many,  this  evil  is  increased,  and 
this  power  further  weakened,  l^y  their  shutting  their  eyes,  and 
entertainment  of  prejudices,  manifestly  unjust,  against  God's 
word  and  works.  Others  turn  away  their  eyes,  and  will  not 
look   to  or  attend  the  word  in  that  way  wherein  God  or- 
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dnins  them  to  attend  to  it,  that  they  may  discern  its  light,  and 
feel  its  power.  And  God  has  hereon  judicially  given  many 
up  to  the  power  of  Satan  to  be  further  blinded.  And  no  won- 
der they,  whose  eyes  tlie  God  of  this  world  has  blinded,  should 
not  discern  the  glory  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image 
of  God  shining  into  their  minds. 

3.  No  wonder  they  should  not  discern  this;  for  God  to  this 
day  has  not  given  them  "  Eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  or  hearts 
to  perceive."  It  is  an  act  of  sovereign  grace,  which  God  owes 
to  none,  to  open  their  eyes,  which  they  have  wilfully  blinded; 
and  where  he  sees  not  meet  to  do  this,  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  are  not  affected  with  the  clearest  evidence. 

4.  Light,  however  clear,  cannot  of  itself  supply  the  defect 
of  the  discerning  power.  The  sun,  though  it  sliines,  can- 
not make  the  bhnd  to  see.  The  word  has  this  light  in  it, 
though  the  blind  see  it  not:  yea,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
the  word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  has 
mugnitied  above  all  his  name,  has  in  it  more,  and  no  less  di^ 
coniible  endencos  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  consequently 
of  its  divine  original  and  authority,  than  the  works  of  creation, 
some  of  which  are  sufficient  to  carry  in  some  conviction  of  Goil 
in  it,  even  on  the  minds  of  those  wno  are  not  savingly  enlight- 
ened, if  they  attend  but  to  it  in  the  due  exercise  of  their  ra- 
tional abilities,  that  is,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  do,  or  may 
attend  to  it,  without  saving  illumination,  laying  aside  wilful 
prejudice,  which,  though  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  draw  such 
an  assent  as  will  engage  and  enable  them  to  receive  the  Scri|)- 
tures,  in  a  due  manner,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  their  own 
salvation,  and  comply  with  them;  yet  I  conceive  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  against  them  the  word's  claim  to  a  divine  ori- 
ginal, and  cut  them  off  from  any  use  of,  or  excuse  from,  a  plea 
of  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
word.  I  nothing  doubt  but  many  of  these,  who,  upon  con- 
viction, said,  "  That  Christ  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  were 
strangers  to  saving  illumination,  and  yet  saw  somewhat  of  a 
stamp  and  impress  of  divinity  in  what  lie  said,  and  the  manner 
of  saying  it,  that  drew  this  confession  from  them,  that  rendered 
them  inexcusable  in  not  listening  to  him,  and  complying  with 
his  word.  And  I  doubt  not  the  case  will  be  found  the  same  as 
to  many,  with  respect  to  the  written  word,  and  would  be  so  to 
all,  if  they  seriously,  and  without  wilful  prejudices,  attende<l 
to  it. 

X.  I  further  observe,  that  to  engage  to  this  assent,  it  is  not 
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requisite  that  every  one  feel  all  these,  or  the  like  particular 
effects  at  all  time**,  but  that  the  word  have  this  power,  and  put 
it  forth,  as  occasion  needs,  and  circumstances  require  it. 

Having  thus  explained,  we  are  now  to  prove  our  assertion, 
*'  That  the  ground  whereon  we  are  in  duty  obliged  to  believe 
and  receive  the  word  of  God  as  his  word,  and  not  the  word  of 
man,  and  whereon  all  who  have  received  and  believed  it  in  a 
due  manner,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  their  own  salvation,  do 
receive  it  thus,  is  the  authority  and  veracity  of  God  speaking 
in  and  by  the  word,  and  evidencing  themselves  by  that  light 
and  power,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  soul  in  and  by  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  written  word  itself." 

Many  arguments  offer  themselves  for  proof  of  this  import- 
ant assertion,  which  hitherto  we  have  explained ;  some  of  the 
most  considerable  of  them  I  shall  shortly  propose,  without 
insisting  largely  on  the  prosecution  of  them,  designing  only  to 
hint  the  arguments  that  satisfied  me  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
as  to  the  grounds  whereon,  by  the  fore-mentioned  experience, 
I  was  brought  to  receive  the  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God. 

Arg.  I.  God  ordinarily,  in  the  Scripture,  offers  his  mind, 
requiring  us  to  believe,  obey,  and  submit  to  it,  upon  this  and  no 
other  ground,  the  evidence  of  his  own  testimony.  The  only 
reason  commonly  insisted  on  to  warrant  our  faith,  oblige  us  to 
believe  and  receiv^e,  is,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

Arg,  II.  When  false  prophets  set  up  their  pretended  reve- 
lations in  comi>etition  with  his  word,  he  remits  them  to  the 
evidence  his  words  gave  by  their  own  light  and  power,  as  that 
whijh  was  sufficient  to  distinguish  and  enable  them  to  reject 
the  false  pretensions,  and  cleave  to  his  w^ord.  Jer.  xxiii.  26-29, 
"How  long  shall  this  be  in  the  heart  of  the  prophets  that 
prophecy  lies?  Yea,  they  are  prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their 
own  hearts;  which  think  to  cause  my  people  to  forget  my 
name  by  their  dreams,  which  they  tell  every  man  to  his  neigh- 
bour, as  their  fathers  have  forgotten  my  name  for  Baal.  Ihe 
Tophet  that  hath  a  dream  let  him  tell  a  dream,  and  he  that 
atn  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.  What  is  the 
chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  my  word  like  a 
fire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  moun- 
tains in  pieces?"  In  the  latter  days  of  that  church,  when  the 
people  were  most  eminently  perplexed  with  false  prophets,  both 
as  to  their  number  and  subtility,  yet  God  lays  their  eternal  and 
temporary  safety  or  ruin,  on  their  discerning  aright  between  his 
word,  and  that  which  was  only  pretended  so  to  be.  And  that 
they  might  not  complain  of  this  imposition,  he  tenders  them 
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security  of  its  easiness  of  performance:  speakiii^  of  hig  ovi 
word  comparatively  as  to  every  thing  that  is  not  so,  he  8ay% 
it  is  as  wheat  to  chaff,  which  may  infallibly,  by  beii^  wbat  it 
is,  be  discerned  from  it;  and  then  absolutely  that  it  bath  swJi 
properties  as  that  it  will  discover  itself,  even  li^ht,  heat,  and 
power.  A  person  divinely  inspired  was  to  be  attended  to  far 
no  other  reason  but  the  evidence  of  the  word  of  God  distingnisih 
ing  itself  from  the  pretended  revelations,  and  satisfying  the 
mmd  about  it,  by  its  light  and  power. 

Arg,  III.  When  further  evidence,  as  that  of  miracles,  is  de- 
manded as  necessary  to  induce  them  that  are  unbelievefs  to 
receive  and  believe  the  word,  it  is  refused,  as  what  was  not  io 
the  judgment  of  God  needful,  and  would  not  be  effectual;  and 
unbelievers  are  remitted  to  the  self-evidence  of  the  woid,  as 
that  which  would  satisfy  them,  if  any  thing  would.     This  our 
Lord  teaches  clearly  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich 
man,  Luke  xvi.  27,  to  the  end.   .  The  rich  man,  being  disap- 
pointed as  to  any  relief  to  himself  in  the  preceding  verses,  is 
desirous  of  preventing  the  ruin  of  his  bretluren,  and  for  this  end 
is  concerned  to  have  them  induced  to  believe.   To  which  pur- 
pose he  proposes,  v.  27)  the  sending  of  Lazarus  from  the  aead 
to  certify  them  of  the  reality  of  things  eternal:  "  I  pray  thee 
therefore,  father,"  says  he  to  Abraham,  ^^  that  thou  wouldst 
send  him  to  my  father's  house:  for  I  have  five  brethren;  that 
he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this  place  of 
torment.     Abraham  saith  unto  him,  they  have  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  let  them  hear  them.  And  he  said,  nay,  father  Abra- 
ham: but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  tney  will  repent. 
And  he  said  unto  him,  if  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead."     Here  the  ciise  is  plain.     The  rich  man  desires  a 
miracle  to  satisfy  his  brethren.     This  is  refused,  and  they  are 
remitted  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  what  was  sufficient. 
He  insists,  and  thinks  a  miracle  would  be  more  satisfying. 
This  is  still  refused,  and  it  is  plainly  taught,  that  where  the 
evidence  of  the  word  of  God  will  not  induce  to  believe  or  per- 
suade, the  most  uncommon  miracles  would  not  do  it. 

Ar^.  IV.  When  the  question  is  considered  particularly, 
1  Cor.  xiv.,  what  gifts  were  most  to  the  use  of  the  church,  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  tongues,  &c.  or  the  ordinary  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, or  preaching  of  tne  word ;  this  last  is  preferred,  as  what 
was  not  only  more  useful  for  the  edification  of  believers,  but 
for  inducing  unbelievers  to  receive  the  won!,  and  submit  to 
it;  and  the  way  wherein  it  does  this  is  mentioned,  which  is 
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no  other  than  by  its  evidencing  itself  upon  its  naked  proposal, 
in  preaching  by  its  own  light  and  power.  Let  the  whole  pass- 
age be  considered  from  v.  22,  but  especially  v.  24,  25.  ^^  But 
it  all  prophecy,  and  there  come  in  one  that  belie veth  not,  or 
unlearned,  he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all:  and  thus 
are  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made  manifest,  and  so  fsdling  down 
on  his  face,  he  will  worship  God,  and  report  that  God  is  in 
you  of  a  truth." 

Arg.  V.  The  constant  practice  of  the  apostles  fiilly  proves 
our  assertion.  The  way  they  took  to  persuade  the  unbeliev- 
ing world  to  receive  the  gospel,  was  not  by  proposing  the 
arguments  commonly  insisted  upon  now  for  proving  the  truth 
of  their  doctrine,  nor  working,  nor  insisting  upon  miracles 
wrought  by  them,  for  confirmation  of  the  truth,  but  by  a  bare 
proposal  of  the  truth,  and  a  sincere  manifestation  of  it  to  con- 
sciences :  in  the  name  of  God  they  proceeded  and  demanded 
acceptance  of  it,  as  the  word  of  God  and  not  of  man ;  and  by 
this  means  they  converted  the  world.  And  when  they  did  re- 
fuse it  thus  proposed,  they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  for 
a  testimony  against  them,  and  so  laid  them  open  to  that  awfiil 
threatening  oi  our  Lord,  of  punishments  more  intolerable  than 
those  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Arg.  VL  The  experience  of  those  who  do  believe  aright 
confinns  it  fully.  However  they  may  be  relieved  against  the 
objections,  and  capacitated  to  deal  with  adversaries  by  other 
arguments  and  means,  yet  that  whereon  believers  of  all  sorts, 
learned  and  unlearned,  lean,  is  the  word  of  God  evidencing 
itself  unto  their  faith,  by  its  own  light  and  power.  The  un- 
learned are  for  the  most  part  capable  of  no  other  evidence, 
and  yet  upon  this  alone  in  all  ages,  in  life  and  death,  in  do- 
ing and  suffering,  they  have  evidenced  another  sort  of  sta- 
bifity  and  firmness  in  cleaving  to  it,  and  suffering  cheerfully 
for  it,  on  this  account  only,  than  the  most  learned,  who 
were  best  furnished  with  arguments  of  another  nature,  but 
wanted  this;  and  indeed,  if  this  is  not  allowed  the  ground 
of  &ith,  there  can  be  no  divine  faith  leaning  upon  a  divine 
and  infallible  bottom;  and  the  vulgar,  who  are  incapable 
of  any  other  evidence,  must  rove  in  uncertainty,  and  "  pin 
their  faith  upon  the  sleeves  of  their  teachers:"  But  blessed 
be  God,  here  is  a  ground  suflScient  to  rest  on,  that  will  not 
fail.  He  speaks,  and  his  sheep,  notwithstanding  that  sim- 
plicity, which  makes  them  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  "know  his  voice,  hear  it,  and  follow  him,  and  will  not 
hear  the  voice  of  a  stranger. " 
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*'  Whereas  it  may  be  pretended,  that  on  supposition  of  what  luis  beta 
now  asserted,  tlie  people  of  God,  at  times  when  tliey  discern  not  this 
liglit,  feel  not  this  power,  have  no  ground  for  their  faith,  with  re?pert 
unto  these  passages  or  portions  of  Scripture,  which  do  not  evideoet 
tliemselves  to  be  from  God.  at  the  time  of  tlieir  perusal,  or  of  their 
hearing  of  them,  l)y  aifecting  the  believer's  mind  with  a  sense  of  ibis 
divine  light  and  power.  In  opposition  to  this  objection,  and  for  ns 
moving  the  ground  of  it  I  offer  the  following  truth,  which  afterwards  1 
shall  elear.  that  there  is  no  ))art  of  the  Scriptures,  in  so  far  as  God 
s|)eaks  in  them,  but  doth  thus  sufficiently  evidence  its  authoritv  in  its 
season,  unto  persons  capable  of  discerning  it,  and  duly  applying'  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  the  Lord's  appointment,  in  so  far  as  tlwy  arc  at 
present  concerned  to  receive,  believe  and  obey  it,  in  compliance  with 
their  present  duty,  and  reach  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  in  and  by 
the  use  of  the  means  of  God's  appointment." 

This  objection  has  sometimes  had  a  very  formidable  aspect  to 
me,  and  therefore  I  shall  distinctly  propose,  so  far  as  the  bre- 
vity designed  will  permit,  the  grounds  whereon  I  was  satisfied 
about  the  truth  proposed  in  opposition  to  it,  in  the  following 
explicatory  and  confirming  observations,  referring  for  further 
clearing,  as  to  the  way  wherein  the  Lord  quieted  me,  and  re- 
lieved me  of  objections,  to  the  foregoing  chapter. 

I.  We  are  to  observe,  that  faith,  or  that  power  in  man  where- 
by he  assents  to  truth  upon  testimony,  is  corrupted,  as  well  as 
his  other  powers,  by  his  fall.  And  though  in  believers  it  is  re- 
newed, they  receiving  an  understanding  whereby  they  know 
him  that  is  true,  and  ''  know  his  voice  from  that  of  a  stranger," 
yet  even  in  them  it  is  imperfect,  and  habitually  weak,  they 
being  renewed,  and  so  knowing  but  in  part;  as  it  is  with  re- 
spect unto  his  other  powei>;,  so  it  is  as  to  this.  And  besides 
tins  habitual  weakness,  whicli  engages  them  to  cry  to  the  Lord 
daily,  for  carrying  on  the  "  work  of  faith  with  power,"  and  an 
increase  of  faith  to  believe  and  live  to  God  in  a  due  manner; 
besides,  I  say,  this  habitual  weakness,  it  is  liable  to  various 
extraordinary  incidental  disorders,  arising  from  inward  and  out- 
ward occasions,  while  the  believer  is  here  in  this  valley  of  fears, 
subject  unto  the  miseries  occasioned  by  the  remaining  power 
of  indwelling  corruptions,  which  are  in  themselves  restless, 
and  raise  many  fogs,  damps,  and  mists,  to  overcloud  the  soul: 
and  by  the  violence  of  outward  temptations,  which  Satan  and 
the  world  throng  in  upon  him,  through  the  wise  permission  of 
(iod,  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith  in  this  state  of  trial,  the 
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darkness  is  exceedingly  increased,  faith  weakened,  or  at  least 
straitened  as  to  its  exercise.  And  by  this  means  this  spirit- 
ual discerning  is  sometimes  more  or  less  obstructed  and  dark- 
ened. Now,  if  at  such  seasons,  while  the  believer  finds  him- 
self out  of  order  thus,  he  cannot  discern  this  evidence  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  word — no,  not  where  it  shines  clearest — 
in  so  far  as  to  quiet  him,  he  has  no  reason  to  reject  the  word, 
question  it  for  want  of  evidence,  but  may  be,  and  ordinarily 
believers  are,  exercised  in  complaints  of  their  own  darkness,  as 
the  cause  of  their  not  discerning  God  in  his  word :  Vitium  est 
in  organoy  there  is  no  fault  in  tne  word,  but  in  the  discerning 
power.  The  argument,  if  it  be  urged  with  respect  to  such  a 
case  as  this,  would  prove  that  there  is  no  light  in  the  sun. 

II.  The  Lord's  people,  through  the  power  of  corruption 
and  force  of  temptation,  are  oft  negligent  and  inadvertent,  and 
do  not  apply  their  minds,  nor  incline  their  hearts  unto  the 
word,  with  the  attention  necessary  to  discern  the  evidence  of 
God  in  the  word;  and  as  a  punishment  of  this,  God  withdraws, 
and  leaves  their  minds  under  the  darkness  they  are  hereby  cast 
into;  and  then  when  God  passes  by  or  before,  or  on  the  right 
or  left  hand,  and  worketh  round  about  them,  they  cannot  per- 
ceive him.  If  we  turn  our  back  to  the  light,  shut  our  eyes, 
or  will  not  be  at  pains  to  remove  motes  or  humours  that  ob- 
struct our  sight,  no  wonder  we  do  not  discern  the  light.  When 
we  have  idols  in  our  hearts  and  eyes,  no  wonder  we  see  not 
God.  If  we  lay  not  aside  the  filthiness  of  our  hearts,  we  can- 
not in  a  due  manner  receive  the  ingrafted  word,  that  is  able  to 
save  our  souls. 

III.  Although  the  whole  Scriptures  come  from  God,  are 
his  word,  yet  every  proposition  in  them  contained,  as  it  is  a 
proposition  in  itself  expressive  of  such  a  particular  purpose  or 
thought,  is  not  his  word:  for  God  tells  us  men's  words  and  the 
devil's  words.  Now  though  God  speaks  them  in  so  far  as  to 
teach  that  they  are  such  person's  words,  yet  the  propositions 
in  themselves  are  not  to  be  received  wiUi  faith:  but  we  are 
only  to  assent  to  this  upon  the  authority  of  God,  that  they 
said  so  and  so,  not  always  that  these  are  true;  for  oftimes  in 
themselves  they  are  false  and  pernicious.  Now  evidence  as  to 
any  more  than  the  truth  of  God  in  the  historical  narration  of 
them  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  are  the  Scriptures  to  be  im- 
peached for  the  want  of  it. 

IV.  Although  every  divine  truth  which  God  speaks  has 
equal  authority,  and  sufficient  evidence,  yet  every  Scripture 
truth  has  not  a  beaming  evidence,  equally  great,  clear,  and 
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affecting.  The  Scripture  is  like  the  heaven— another  piece  of 
divine  workmanship.  It  is  full  of  stars:  every  one  of  these  hai 
light  sufficient  to  answer  its  own  particular  use  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and  to  satisfy  the  discerning  and  attentive  be» 
holder  that  it  is  light:  but  yet  every  one  gives  not  a  fight 
equally  clear,  great,  glorious,  affecting,  and  powerful;  *'  tiiera 
is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  another  of  the  moon,  another  of  the 
stars;  and  one  star  excelleth  another  in  glory;"  and  someliiiiei 
the  greatest  light,  if  it  is  at  a  g^reater  £stanoe,  like  the  fixed 
stars,  affect  us  less,  and  shine  less  clear  to  us,  than  weaker 
lights,  whidi,  like  the  moon,  are  nearer.  In  the  Scriptme 
there  are  pnqpositions  which  tell  us  things,  which,  though  they 
are,  in  their  own  place  and  proper  circumstances,  useful  to  them 
for  whom  they  are  particularly  designed,  and  to  their  proper 
scope;  yet  they  are  comparatively  of  less  importance  to  us,  ai 
acquainting  us  with  things  of  less  considerable  natures  and  uee 
to  us,  and  which  lie  not  so  &r  out  of  our  reach,  being  in  some 
measure  known,  or  knowable  without  divine  revelation,  though 
^it  was  necessary,  that  in  order  to  the  particular  use  to  us  in  our 
walk  with  God,  thev  should  be  better  secured,  and  offered  us 
upon  the  fidth  of  the  divine  testimony.  Arain,  there  are 
other  propositions,  which  hold  forth  to  us  trutns  in  their  own 
nature  of  more  importance,  that  lie  further  out  of  our  xeadb, 
being  neither  known,  nor  indeed  knowable  by  us,  without  di- 
vine revelation;  and  which,  in  our  present  cases  and  circum- 
stances, are  more  nearly  suited  to  our  case,  and  wherein  there- 
fore our  present  concernment  doth  more  directly  appear  to  be 
interested,  and  which  therefore  impress  us  witli,  and  leave  in 
us  effects  more  lasting  and  discernible.  Now  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  the  truths  of  this  last  sort  have  an  evidence  more 
bright,  great,  affecting,  and  sensible,  than  these  of  the  former 
sort. 

V.  Hereon  sundry  subordinate  observations  offer  themselves, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  clearing  the  difficulty 
under  consideration.  1.  Truths  in  Scripture,  or  propositions 
acquainting  us  with  things  otherwise  in  some  respect  within 
our  reach,  and  only  vouched  by  God  in  order  to  tne  stability 
of  our  faith  in  them,  in  so  far  as  we  are  in  practice  obliged  to 
lay  weight  on  them,  and  to  give  us  not  so  much  satisfaction 
as  to  their  truth  absolutely,  as  some  additional  security  about 
them — those  cannot  be  supposed  so  discemibly  to  aitect  our 
minds  as  truths  of  another  nature,  inasmuch  as  this  additimial 
evidence  is  more  difficultly  distinguishable  from  the  evidence 
we  have  other^visc  for  them.     Besides,  that  God  seeing  that 
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we  are  not  so  difficultly  to  be  induced  to  a  belief  of  them,  or 
80  liable  to  temptations  that  may  shake  our  fiuth,  sees  it  not 
meet  to  stamp  such  vivid,  lively,  and  affecting  impressions  of 
himself  on  them;  for  it  is  unworthy  of  him  to  do  any  thing  in 
vain.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  these  propositions  which  disclose 
the  secret  purposes  or  knowledge  of  God,  and  things  hid  in  it, 
that  lie  within  the  reach  of  no  mortal,  or  perhaps  created  un- 
derstanding, without  revelation,  must  make  a  more  vivid  and 
lively  impression  on  our  minds,  as  illuminating  it  with  the 
knowledge  of  things,  whereto  it  was,  and  by  its  own  reach  for 
ever  must  remain,  a  stranger.  3.  In  like  manner,  truths 
wherein  our  etem^  salvation,  or  present  relief  from  incumbent 
trouble,  is  directly  concerned,  do  more  forcibly  affect,  and  have 
a  more  powerful  influence,  than  these  which  lie  more  remote 
from  our  present  use,  of  how  great  advantage  soever  in  their 
proper  place  they  may  be.  1  ne  moon,  which  points  out  my 
way  in  the  night,  guides  me  and  saves  me  from  losing  myself 
or  way,  at  that  time  affects  me  more  than  the  light  of  the  sun, 
which  I  have  formerly  seen,  but  do  not  now  behold,  though 
die  moon  comparatively  has  no  light,  and  borrows  that  which 
it  hath  from  the  sun:  In  like  manner,  truths  in  themselves  of 
less  importance,  and  which  derive  all  their  glory  from  those 
that  are  more  important,  yet,  when  they  suit  my  present  case 
affect  me  more,  and  their  evidence  appears  greater.  "  Every 
thing  is  beautiful  in  its  season."  Tnat  there  is  such  a  city  as 
Jerusalem,  or  that  there  was  such  a  one,  the  Scripture  tells 
us.  Of  this  we  are  otherwise  informed,  and  are  not  likely  to 
be  tempted  as  to  its  truth.  This,  however,  is  told  us  in  the 
word,  and  this  therefore  we  are  to  receive  on  testimony  of  the 
word;  but  the  faith  of  it  is  not  so  difficult,  on  accounts  men- 
tioned. It  is  not  told  but  with  respect  to  some  particular  scope, 
and  we  have  only  an  additional  security  about  it.  Hereon  our 
minds  are  not  so  illuminated,  influenced  and  affected  with  the 
discovery,  as  when  God  tells  us,  he  "was  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  to  himself. "  The  discovery  of  this  fills  us  with 
a  sense  of  the  glory  of  God,  hitherto  unknown,  and  that  lay 
&r  out  of  the  reach  of  vulgar  eyes,  or  any  mortal  to  discover, 
without  divine  revelation.  And  therefore  the  discovery  affects 
more.  Again,  I  am  perplexed  about  through-bearance  in  some 
particular  strait,  a  promise  of  grace  to  help  in  it,  though  it  is 
of  less  importance  than  the  fore-mentioned  discovery  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  has  no  discovery,  light  or  glory,  save  what  it 
derives  from  the  former;  yet  coming  in  the  season  wherein  I 
am  wholly  exercised  about  it,  and  the  case  whereto  it  relates. 
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it  affects  me  more.  4.  Where  the  same  truth  is  at  the  same  time 
discovered  by  different  lights,  it  is  not  easy  for  persons,  if  not 
very  discerning  and  attentive,  to  understand  the  distinct  and 
particular  influence  of  the  several  lights,  such  as  that  of  na- 
tural light,  human  testimony  and  revelation;  and  yet  each  of 
them  have  their  own  particular  use,  which  upon  its  extinction 
would  appear  by  the  defect  we  would  feel. 

VI.  With  respect  to  truths  of  high  importance,  otherwiae 
unknown,  which  affect  our  minds  with  the  enriching  light  of 
things,  by  us  formerly  not  known  or  knowable,  and  which,  by 
the  suitableness  to  present  circumstances,  or  exercise,  do  more 
strongly  affect  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  authority,  illuminate 
the  mind,  there  is  no  difficulty,  save  in  the  case  afterwards  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  or  the  like. 

VII.  As  to  these  truths  and  Scripture  propositions,  which 
relate  to  things  not  so  remote  from  our  appiehensions,  or  are 
not  so  suitable  to  our  circumstances  at  present,  or  discover 
things  of  less  importance  to  us,  it  is  owned,  that  even  real 
Chnstians  who  have  faith,  or  a  spiritual  discerning  for  ordinary, 
are  not,  upon  hearing  or  reading  them,  struck  or  affected  with 
so  sensible,  clear,  and  affecting  evidence  of  Grod,  as  they  are 
in  other  Scriptures  of  a  different  nature  and  revelation;  which 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  truths  in  themselves,  the  manner 
and  design  of  God  in  the  delivery,  our  present  circumstances, 
the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  our  faith,  the  incidental  in- 
dispositions we  are  under,  and  other  causes,  which  may  be 
easily  collected  from  what  has  been  formerly  hinted  in  the 
preceding  observations. 

VIII.  All  this  notwithstanding,  the  least  considerable  of 
these  truths  has  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  authority, 
that  is,  such  an  evidence  as  answers  the  design  of  God  in 
them,  and  is  able  to  determine  the  believer's  assent,  and  ob- 
lige him  to  obey  or  submit,  and  is  every  way  suitable  to  the 
weight  that  is  to  be  laid  on  them,  with  respect  to  the  scope 
they  are  mentioned  for,  and  importance  of  the  matter;  which 
though  at  all  times  it  is  not  equally  discernible,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  or  others  of  a  like  nature;  yet  in  its  proper 
season  it  is  observed  by  judicious,  observing,  and  reflectmg 
Christians.  As  for  instance,  when  any  of  these  truths,  of  the 
least  apparent  importance,  are  questioned  by  Satan  or  men, 
then  the  authority  of  God  is  felt  to  have  that  influence  and 
awe  upon  the  conscience  of  believers,  as  will  not  allow  them 
to  part  with  the  least  hoof  or  shred  of  divine  truth,  and  will 
make  them,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  cleave  to  it   though  it 
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should  cost  them  their  life.  Likewise,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
18  to  apply  those  truths  to  the  particular  scope  at  which  he 
aimed  m  asserting  them  in  the  book  of  God,  then  not  only 
have  thev  such  evidence  as  influences  assent  and  adherence, 
but  emboldens  the  soul  to  lay  that  stress  on  them  which  the 
case  doth  require. 

IX.  Whereas  our  present  imperfect  state  and  capacity,  the 
nature  of  the  things,  and  other  circumstances,  allow  not  of  an 
evidence  equally  clear  and  great  as  in  other  truths,  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  in  consideration  of  this,  to  prevent  the 
shakmg,  or  at  least  failing  of  our  faith,  have  as  to  these  pro- 
vided many  ways  for  our  security;  as,  1.  Though  in  the 
particular  passages,  such  evidence  shines  not  in  themselves 
apart,  yet  there  oft  appears  a  beaming  light,  when  they  are 
presented  in  reference  to  the  scope  intended  by  God.  2.  Other 
passages  are  joined  with  them,  placed  near  them,  and  related 
to  them,  which  have  a  further  evidence  of  God;  and  though  we 
cannotdiscem  them  when  they  are  lookedat  abstractly,  yet  when 
we  look  to  them  in  relation  to  these,  on  which  they  hang,  and 
with  which  they  are  connected,  we  are  satisfied.  And  I  conceive 
there  may  be  an  eye  to  this,  in  dropping  doctrinal  passages, 
and  inserting  them  in  the  Scripture  history.  3.  This  objec 
tion  principally  respects  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  the  divine 
authority  of  which  we  are  particularly  secured  by  plain  and  evi- 
dent testimonies  in  the  New.  4.  Sometimes  witn  such  truths 
there  are  direct  assertions  of  the  Lord's  speaking  of  them 
joined,  of  which  there  are  many  instances  in  the  Books  of 
Moses ;  wherein  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  what  was  then 
enjoined  was  by  the  particular  command  of  God.  5.  Believ- 
ers, for  ordinary  being,  in  the  reading  of  the  word  of  God, 
made  sensible  of  his  authority,  will  not  be  easily  brought  to 
admit  of  any  suspicion,  that  a  book  wherein  God  shows  him- 
self so  evidently  concerned,  and  owns,  as  to  the  bulk,  to  be 
from  him,  is  or  can  by  him  be  allowed  to  be  in  other  places 
filled  up  with  propositions  or  matters  of  a  coarser  alloy;  and 
therefore  they  will  rather  question  themselves,  and  their  own 
ignorance,  than  impeach  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
account. 

X.  Though  no  faulty  obscurity  is  chargeable  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  much  of  them  as,  in  present  circumstances,  is  of  ab- 
solute necessity  to  believers,  in  order  to  their  acceptable  walk- 
ing with  Goci,  being  clearly  revealed,  yet  there  are  many 
truths,  not  understood  by  all,  nor  perhaps  by  any,  therein  in- 
serted, to  leave  room  for  the  diligence,  trial  of  the  faith  of 
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Christians,  their  progress  in  knowledge,  and  other  wise  mk. 
Now  till,  in  the  use  of  appointed  means,  the  Spirit  of  Goi 
open  to  us  the  meaning  of  these  Scriptures,  we  caumot  po^ 
ceive  the  light  and  power  that  is  in  them;  but  whenerer  be 
opens  these  Scriptures,  that  same  light  that  discovers  the  mctft- 
ing,  will  not  fau  to  affect,  and  make  our  hearts  burn  widis 
Qs,  with  the  sense  of  divine  light,  authority,  and  power.  Of 
this  the  experience  of  the  people  of  God,  as  they  grow  in  know* 
ledge,  furnishes  them  daily  with  new  instances,  and  therefbre 
they  do  not  stumble  at  the  want  of  the  present  sense  of  dii 
light,  but  are  quickened  to  diligence,  excited  to  frequent  criei 
for  opening  of  their  eyes,  that  they  may  understand  the  won- 
ders, that  by  the  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the  word,  they 
are  induced  to  believe  couched  in  these  parts,  which  yet  they 
know  not. 

XL  As  has  been  before  more  than  insinuated,  there  are,  in 
Scripture,  truths  designed  for  and  suited  to  different  persou, 
in  different  circumstances;  the  book  of  God  being  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  church,  and  all  in  it,  in  ^  statioiis, 
relations,  cases,  temptations,  and  different  circumstances  id 
which  any  are,  have  been  in,  or  may  be  in.  Now  when  God 
speaks  to  one,  what  he  says  cannot  be  so  affecting  to  another, 
no  wise  in  the  same  or  like  case;  though  yet  he  may  know 
somewhat  of  the  Lord's  voice  in  it.  And  the  same  is  to  be 
said  as  to  the  same  person,  with  respect  to  different  cases. 

XIL  It  must  be  still  minded  tnat  though  every  part  of 
Scripture  has,  in  its  proper  place  and  degree,  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  authority;  yet  the  actual  discerning  of  it 
depends  very  much  upon  the  present  state  of  the  discerning 
power  or  faith  of  the  Christian,  which  discerns  it  or  not,  or 
discerns  it  more  or  less  clearly,  as  it  is  most  strong  or  weak, 
more  free  from  accidental  indispositions,  outward  temptations, 
or  more  affected  by  them.  And  the  same  is  to  be  said,  a:^  to 
its  being  more  or  less  intently  and  orderly  applied  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  evidence  of  God  in  the  word. 

XI I L  Yet  whereas  they,  who  are  once  renewed,  do  con- 
tinue still  children  of  the  light,  and  have  a  spiritual  capacity 
of  discerning  the  Lord's  voice  from  that  of  a  stranger,  they 
do  for  ordinary,  in  the  Scriptures,  find  the  authority  of  God 
evidencing  itself  suitably  to  the  particular  exigence  of  their 
particular  cases,  where  the  truths  that  occur  are  not  such, 
wherein  their  present  faith  or  practice  is  immediately  affected, 
or  where  the  truths  are  such  as  to  which,  in  their  own  abstract 
nature,  no  more  is  required  save  a  bare  assent,  they  being  only 
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inserted  with  respect  to  some  other  particular  scope,  where  the 
truths  are  not  presently  assaulted,  where  they  are  not  imme- 
diately called  to  hazard  much  upon  them,  or  in  other  the  like 
cases,  they  are  indeed  less  affected ;  but  one  way  or  other,  from 
one  thing  or  other,  as  much  of  God  shines  in  tiiem  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  engage  to  a  present  adherence,  and  some  becoming 
reverence  as  to  the  oracles  of  God,  which  may  in  their  season 
,  manifest  their  usefulness  to  us,  and  do  at  present  manifest  it 
,  to  others.  And  where  truths  are  of  a  different  nature  and  im- 
portance, and  suit  present  necessities,  and  require  more  distinct 
actings  of  faith  or  obedience,  and  we  are  called  to  lay  more 
stress  on  them — in  that  case  the  evidence  of  God  shines  more 
brightly.  And  scarce  ever  will  a  discerning  and  attentive 
Coristian,  who  is  not  grievously  indisposed  by  some  casual 
disorder,  read  the  Scriptures,  or  any  con^derable  part  of  them, 
but  some  where  or  other  in  the  scope  or  particular  words,  and 
propositions,  or  their  contexture,  some  li^ht  will  shine  in  upon 
the  soul,  enforcing  a  conviction  that  God  is  in  it  of  a  truth. 

XIV.  When  tne  faith  of  the  Lord's  people  is  assaulted  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  word ;  when  in  difficult  cases  and  duties 
they  are  called  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  word,  and  hazard 
as  it  were  their  all;  when  they  are  distressed  with  particular 
and  violent  temptations,  and  need  comfort;  when  imder  spirit- 
ual decays,  and  God  designs  to  restore  them;  when  newly 
brought  in,  and  need  to  be  confirmed;  when  they  are  humble 
and  diligent,  and  the  Lord  designs  to  reward  them  graciously, 
and  encourage  them  to  go  on ;  when  difficulted  to  find  duty, 
and  waiting  on  the  Lord  for  light  in  cases  of  more  than  usual 
importance;  when  the  Lord  has  a  mind  to  carry  any  one  to 
peculiar  degrees  of  holiness  and  grace,  and  employ  them  in 
special  services;  and,  in  a  word,  wherever  any  extraordinary 
exigence  requires — then  the  Lord  opens  his  people's  ears,  re- 
moves what  intercepts  the  discoveries  of  his  mind,  fixes  their 
ear  to  hear,  and  speaks  the  word  distinctly,  powerfully,  and 
sweetly,  to  the  soul,  and  gives  them,  in  and  by  it,  such  a  taste 
of  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  and  experiences  of  his 
authority  in  the  word — gracious  design  and  hand  in  its  appli- 
cation at  present — as  fills  the  soul  with  the  riches  and  full  as- 
surance 01  faith,  peace,  joy,  and  stedfastness  in  believing. 

I 
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PROP.  XII. 

**  W}]orex«  there  are  different  reaJings  of  particular  places  in  ancieiit  en* 
I*irs.  and  places  vron^  translated  in  our  versions,  it  niay  be  preteoW 
tliat  we  a7t\  or  may  tie  imposed  upon,  and  assent  to  truths,  or  ntthtf 
t<^  propositions,  not  of  a  diTine  origiiud,  casuallv  crept  into  our  copM 
of  the  original  or  translation.  In  answer  hereto,  the  fi^rc^ing  gnmoi 
of  faith  la>  $  a  >udici?«nt  bononi  for  the  satisfaction  of  Cluistiaas,  in  » 
fiu  as  their  case  and  particular  temptations  require.*' 

To  clear  this  a  little,  I  shall  offer  the  ensuing^  remarks. 

I.  Where  the  authority  of  God  evidences  itself  in  the  my 
ahove  explained,  and  confirmed  to  the  mind,  believers  have  a 
stable  and  sure  foundation  for  their  faith,  whether  thev  me 
translations  or  the  originals;  though,  it  must  be  allowed,  where 
persons  are  c'apable  of  it,  the  originals  are  most  satisfying.  And 
tlii<  i<  plainly  the  case,  as  all  real  Christians  from  certain  ex- 
perience know,  as  to  all  the  truths  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  whereon  our  faith  or  obedience  are  more  immediatelv  or 
directly  concerned:  so  that  as  to  these  there  is  no  room  left  for 
this  objection. 

II.  ITie  wisdom  of  God  has  so  carefully  provided  for  the 
security  and  stability  of  our  faith,  as  to  particular  truths  of  any 
considerable  importance,  against  pretences  of  this,  or  of  a  like 
nature,  that  our  faith  rests  not  upon  the  evidence  of  one  single 
testimony,  but  such  truths  upon  a  variety  of  occasions  are  of- 
ten repeated,  and  our  fiuth  leans  upon  them,  not  onlv  as  thus 
frequently  repeated,  but  cleared  and  confirmed  by  tlieir  con- 
nection with  other  truths,  which  infer  them,  and  the  whole  ana- 
logy of  faith,  or  current  of  the  Scriptures,  with  respect  to  that 
which  is  the  principal  design  of  God; — so  that  we  are  in  no 
hazard  of  being  deprived  of  any  one  truth,  of  any  considerable 
influence  in  faith  and  practice,  by  pretended  corruptions,  or 
wrong  translations.    1  ne  famous  I)r  Owen,  who  had  consi- 
dered the  whole  various  readings,  and  well  knew  the  failures 
of  particular  translations,  ob^^tTves,  that  were  all  the  various 
readings  added  to  tlie  worst  and  most  faulty  translation,  the 
church  of  God  would  not  sustain  by  it  the  loss  of  one  import- 
ant truth. 

III.  Where  any  person  is  particularly  concerned  to  be  sa- 
tisfied which  is  the  right  reading  of  any  particular  passage,  and 
how  it  ought  to  be  translated,  they  may,  by  the  help  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  such  of  them  as  are  particularly  fitted 
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with  skill  in  such  matters,  and  by  the  endeavours  of  learned 
men,  who  have  particularly  considered  every  one  of  these  pas- 
sages, in  a  humble  dependence  on  God  for  the  blessing  of  these 
means,  which  the  wise  God  has  multiplied,  since  difficulties  of 
this  sort  began  to  create  any  trouble  to  the  iaith  of  his  peo- 
ple; by  these  means,  I  say,  joined  with  an  eye  to  the  !Lordf 
they  may  come  to  be  particularly  satisfied:  **  If  any  man  do 
hid  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God." 

IV.  Where  there  is  no  access  to  these  means,  which  will 
not  readily  happen  to  persons  called  to  such  exercise,  which 
rarely  befalls  the  vulgar  sort  of  Christians;  yet  the  Lord  can 
easily  relieve  the  person  thus  exercised,  by  evidencing  his  au- 
tiunrity  to  the  conscience  in  a  satisfying  light,  or  by  enabling 
him  to  wait  for  light  until  the  solution  come,  or  by  removing 
the  temptation,  when  it  becomes  too  strong,  or  by  leading 
him  to  rest  in  the  particular  truth,  as  secured  by  other  pas* 
sages  not  questionea,  or  by  some  such  way. 

V.  The  difficulty  as  to  translations  is  really  of  less  import- 
ance: and  as  to  the  other  about  pretended  corruptions,  ordi- 
nary Christians,  whose  consciences  are  daily  affected  with  the 
evidence  of  God's  authority  in  the  word,  and  his  owning  it  as 
his  word,  speaking  by  it  to  them,  and  conveying  divine  influ- 
ences of  light,  life,  and  comfort,  will  not  fear  or  entertain  any 
suspicion  so  unworthy  of  God,  as  that  he  could  allow  the  word 
he  thus  owns,  under  a  pretence  of  his  authority,  to  impose  on 
them  assertions  of  human  extract,  and  of  any  ill  consequence  to 
thdr  faith  or  obedience. 

VI.  I  shall  only  subjoin  this  one  observation:  That  enemies 
gain  more  by  proposing  these  pretended  corruptions  in  cumuloj 
and  in  such  a  bulky  way  as  to  affright  Christians  who  are  ca- 
pable of  such  objections,  than  by  insisting  upon  any  particular 
one,  and  attempts  to  prove  them  of  equal  authority  with  the 
reading,  retained  in  the  approved  originals.  Their  unsuccess- 
fulness  in  endeavours  of  this  last  sort  discovers,  that  there  is 
really  nothing  of  weight  in  that  so  much  noised  objection  about 
various  readings;  for  if  there  were  any  such  readmgs  as  could 
really  make  any  considerable  alteration,  and  were  supported 
with  any  authority  able  to  cope  with  the  received  readings, 
why  do  they  not  produce  these?  Others  are  of  no  considerar- 
tion.  These  only  are  to  be  regarded ;  and  of  this  sort,  there 
are  but  very  few,  that  the  most  impudent  dare  pretend;  and 
these  few  liave  been  disproved  and  disallowed  by  persons  of 
equal  capacity  and  learning.  But  to  leave  this,  whicn  is  above 
the  ordinary  sort  of  Christians,  the  Lord's  people,  to  whom  he 
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A,  p.  399 On  the  questions  relative  to  its  being  the  necessary  duty  of 

sinners  to  believe  the  gospel — to  the  or^n  of  saving  faith-— and  to  the 
consistency  betwixt  our  obligations  to  this  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  our 
inability,  of  ourselves,  to  believe — ^the  venerable  author  states  his  views, 
not  only  here,  but  in  a  subsequent  division  of  this  Essay,  (Chiqi.  in. 
Propos.  1.) 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  whom  the  gospel  comes,  to  receive  it  as  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  believe  in  that  Saviour  whom  it  exhibits,  is  a  mani- 
fest truth,  of  which  no  Christian  could  well  have  been  expected  for  a  mo- 
ment to  entertain  a  doubt.  A  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  howevn,  is 
incident,  even  to  wise  and  good  men;  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  one 
branch  of  scriptural  doctrine  has  often  led  them  to  overlook,  to  question, 
and  to  deny  another,  which  they  unguardedly  considered  incompatible 
with  their  favourite  article.  The  celebrated  Andrew  Fuller,  in  his 
treatise  entitled  *'  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  acceptation/'  has  discussed 
at  great  length  the  topic  now  referred  to.  In  the  second  part  of  that 
work,  he  adduces  a  series  of  "  Arguments  to  prove  that  faith  in  Christ  is 
the  duty  of  all  men  who  hear,  or  have  opportunity  to  hear,  the  gospel." 
These  arguments,  which  he  iUustratcs  in  a  scriptural  and  satisfactory 
manner,  are  as  follows : — 

**  1.  Unconverted  sinners  are  commanded,  exhorted,  and  invited  to 
believe  in  Christ  for  salvation." — **  2.  Every  man  is  bound  cordially  to 
receive  and  approve  whatever  God  reveals." — **  3.  Though  the  gospel, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  law  but  a  message  of  pure  grace,  yet  it  virtually 
requires  obedience,  and  such  an  obedience  as  includes  saving  faith.** — "  4. 
The  want  of  faith  in  Christ  is  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  man's  depra- 
vity, and  is  itself  represented  as  a  heinous  sin." — **  5.  God  has  threatened 
ana  inflicted  most  awful  punishments  on  sinners  for  their  not  believing  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — **  6.  Other  spiritual  exercises,  which  sustain  an 
inseparable  connexion  with  faith  in  Christ,  are  represented  as  the  duty  of 
men  in  general." — (Fullers  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  46-112.) 

The  illustration  of  these  arguments  is  succeeded  by  a  masterly  reply  to 
various  objections,  that  have  been  urged  by  those  who  hold  the  contrary 
tenet. 

Whilst  saving  faith  is  indisputably  the  duty  of  all  who  are  favoured 
with  the  sacred  oracles  or  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  faith  is  the  gifl  of  God,  and  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  gra- 
clous  and  special  influence.  The  texts  quoted  by  Halyburton,  and  man^ 
parallel  passages  of  Scripture,  abundantly  establish  this  important  truth. 
Every  one,  indeed,  who  duly  considers  the  self-abasing  and  purifj'ing  ten- 
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dency  of  the  glorious  gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  reflects  on  the  native 
pride  and  deprayity  of  fallen  man,  must  be  convinced,  that  without  the 
light  and  influence — without  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  no 
man  can  rightly  believe  the  Scriptures,  or  embrace  the  gospel  as  *'  worthy 
of  all  acceptation."  Where  is  the  genuine  believer,  who  does  not  heartUy 
adopt  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  Paul,  **  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am?" 

"  How  it  can  be  our  duty  thus  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  since  we  are 
not  of  ourselves  able  to  do  so?"  is  a  question  proposed  by  our  author — a 
very  important  question,  to  which  theologians,  without  doubt,  should  be 
careful  to  return  a  correct  and  convincing  answer.  The  considerations 
advanced  by  Mr  Halyburton  in  reply  to  this  inquiry,  are  entitled  to  serious 
attention.  They  are  materially  the  same  as  those  that  were  usually  em- 
ployed by  evangelical  writers  of  that  age.  They  coincide,  for  example, 
with  the  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  the  worthy  Mr  Boston  : — 

^^  Objection,  If  we  be  under  an  utter  inability  to  do  any  thing  good,  how 
can  Ood  require  us  to  do  it?  Annoer,  God  making  man  upright  (Eccles. 
vii.  29.),  gave  him  a  power  to  do  every  thing  that  he  should  require  of  him : 
this  power  man  lost  by  his  own  fault.  We  were  bound  to  serve  God, 
and  do  whatever  he  commanded  us,  as  being  his  creatures;  and  also,  we 
were  under  the  superadded  tie  of  a  covenant  for  that  purpose.  Now,  we 
having,  by  our  own  fault,  disabled  ourselves,  shall  God  lose  his  right  of 
requiring  our  task,  because  we  have  thrown  away  the  strength  he  gave  us 
whereby  to  perform  it?  Has  the  creditor  no  right  to  require  payment  of 
his  money,  because  the  debtor  has  squandered  it  away,  and  is  not  able  to 
pay  him?  Truly,  if  God  can  require  no  more  of  us  than  we  are  able  to 
GO,  we  need  no  more  to  save  us  from  wrath,  but  to  make  ourselves  unable 
for  every  duty,  and  to  incapacitate  ourselves  for  serving  God  any  manner 
of  way,  as  profane  men  frequently  do :  and  so  the  deeper  a  man  is  plunged 
in  sin,  he  will  be  the  more  secure  from  wrath ;  for  where  God  can  require 
no  duty  of  us,  we  do  not  sin  in  omitting  it ;  and  where  there  is  no  sin, 

there  can  be  no  wrath,"  &c {Human  Naitare  in  ih  Four/old  State, 

State  ii.  Head  3,  pp.  161,  162.     Loud.  edit.  1824.) 

Mr  Boston,  however,  a  little  after,  adds  the  following  sentiments : — 
"  Though  unregenerate  men  have  no  gracious  abilities,  yet  they  want  not 
natural  abilities,  which,  nevertheless,  they  wiU  not  improve.  There  are 
many  things  they  can  do,  which  they  do  not;  they  will  not  do  them,  and 
therefore  their  damnation  will  be  just.  Nay,  all  their  inability  to  do  good 
is  voluntary;  they  will  not  come  to  Christ,  John  v.  40.  They  will  not 
repent,  they  will  die,  Ezek.  xviii.  31.  So  they  will  be  justly  condemned, 
because  they  will  neither  turn  to  God,  nor  come  to  Christ ;  but  love  their 
chains  better  than  their  liberty,  and  darkness  rather  than  light,  John  iii. 
l^r^(Ibid,  p.  162.) 

This  last  quotation,  the  intelligent  reader  must  perceive,  is  to  the  same 
effect  with  the  solution  of  the  difliculty  in  question,  which  later  divines 
have  more  formally  and  explicitly  exhibited,  m  their  learned  observations 
on  the  diflerence  betwixt  natural  and  moral  inability.  The  inability  of 
imrenewed  sinners  savingly  to  believe  the  word  of  God  arises,  not  from 
the  want  of  rational  faculties  or  external  advantages ;  but  from  voluntary 
ignorance,  a  determined  aversion  to  truth  and  holiness,  and  a  rooted  love 
<n  sin.  It  is,  consequently,  not  a  natural  or  physical  impotence,  to  which 
no  blame  can  be  attached,  like  the  inability  of  a  lame  man  to  walk ;  but 
a  moral  inability,  which  is  highly  criminal  and  deserving  of  punishment, 
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as  18  the  inability  of  an  unfeeling  wretch  to  rescue  a  feUow^mortal  in  is. 
minent  danger  of  destruction  by  fire  or  water,  who  cannot,  merely  be- 
cause he  will  not,  move  a  single  step  for  this  benevoleDt jparpoae.  Tooi|A 
the  inabili^r  in  question,  then,  is  inherited  by  mankincl  as  the  ^^^f^f^ 
ants  of  their  fallen  progenitor,  and  though  it  can  be  overcome  by  noda^ 
less  than  the  all-powerful  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  it  is,  neverdideHt 
exceedingly  sinful  and  offensive  to  God.  From  this  view  of  the  matter* 
too,  it  inevitably  follows,  that,  since  nothing  but  their  own  pervefseDeai 
prevents  sinners  from  coming  to  the  Saviour,  it  is  by  no  means  oontraj 
to  the  rectitude  of  God,  to  counsel,  exhort,  and  command  them  to  be- 
lieve; whilst,  in  his  adorable  wisdom  and  mercy,  his  counsels,  eshoita- 
tions,  and  commands,  do,  in  many  instances,  by  the  concurring  power  of 
the  Spirit,  become  happily  subservient  to  the  production  of  an  unfeigned 
and  i5t>idinp  faith. — See  Pretident  Edwardi*  Inquhy  into  ike  JF^rcthm  ^f 
the  Witt,  Part  i.  sect.  4,  <*  On  the  distinction  of  natural  and  moral  ne- 
cessity, and  inabili^;"  and  FuUer*$  Gospel  Worthf  of  M  AceepiatMm, 
Part  lii.  sect.  5,  **  Of  the  inability  of  sinners  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  do 
things  spiritualty  good.'* 

B,  p.  417 The  following  remarks  of  Dr  Owsn  on  the  self-evidencing 

power  of  the  word,  may,  not  without  profit,  be  compared  with  those  i 
our  author. 

Owen  refers  to  a  variety  of  things,  that  *' evidence  themselves"  by 
**  an  effectual  powerful  operation."  **  So  doth  fire  by  heat,"  says  be» 
"  the  wind  by  its  noise  and  force,  salt  by  its  taste  and  savour,  the  sun  by 
its  Ught  and  heat.  So  do  also  moral  principles  that  are  effectuidly  opera- 
tive; Rom.  ii.  14,  15.  Men  in  whom  they  are,  do  man^tt  the  work  of 
them,  or  [manifest]  them  by  their  work  and  efficacy.  Whatever  it  be 
that  hath  an  innate  power  in  itself,  that  will  effectually  operate  on  a  fit 
and  proper  subject,  it  is  able  to  evidence  itself,  and  its  own  nature  and 
condition. 

<*  To  manifest  the  interest  of  the  Scripture  to  be  enrolled  among  things 
of  this  nature,  yea,  under  God  liimself,  who  is  known  by  his  great  power 
and  the  effects  of  it,  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  I  shall  observe  only  one 
or  two  things  concerning  it 

"It  is  absolutely  called  '  the  power  of  God,'  and  that  unto  its  proper 
end  ....  Rom.  i.  16;  1  Cor.  i.  18.  And  faith,  which  is  built  on  tnat 
word,  without  other  helps  or  advantages,  is  said  to  stand  *  in  the  power 
of  God ;'  1  Cor.  ii.  5.  'That  is,  effectually  working  in  and  by  the  word, 
it  worketh  in  *  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;*  its  spiritual 
power  gives  a  demonstration  of  it.  Thus  it  comes  not  as  a  naked  word, 
1  Thes.  i.  5,  but  *  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assur- 
ance ;'  giving  all  manner  of  assurance  and  full  persuasion  of  itself  by  its 
power  and  efficacy.  Hence  it  is  called  *  the  rod  of  power,'  or  strengtii, 
Psalm  ex.  2,  denoting  both  authority  and  efficacy.  Surely  that  wliich  is 
thus  the  power  and  authority  of  God,  is  able  to  make  itself  known  so  to 
be. 

**  It  is  not  only  said  to  be  livMUfAts,  power,  the  power  of  God  in  itself  j 
but  also  Ivvufiivof,  able  and  jxywerfiU,  in  respect  of  us.  '  Thou  hast 
learned,'  saith  Paul  to  Timothy,  'the  sacred  letters,'  the  written  word, 
*  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation.'  They  are  powerful 
and  effectual  to  that  purpose."  [After  quoting  James  i.  21;  Acts.  xx. 
31 ;  Heb.  iv.  12;  andrcferrhig  to  John  vi.  68,  69;  2  Cor.  vi.  4,  5,  ch.  xv. 
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58;  GaL  ii.  8,  the  Doctor  thus  continues] : — ''  By  virtue  of  this  power ,  it 
brought  forth  fruit  in  all  the  world;  Gol.  i.  6.  Without  sword,  without 
(for  the  most  part)  miracles,  without  human  wisdom  or  oratory,  without 
any  inducement  or  motives  but  what  were  merely  and  solely  wen  from 
itself,  consisting  in  things  that '  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  could 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,'  hath  it  exerted  this  its  power 
and  efficacy,  to  the  conquest  of  the  world;  causing  men  of  all  sorts,  in  all 
times  and  places,  so  to  fall  down  before  its  Divine  Authority,  as  imme- 
diately to  renounce  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  the  world,  and  to  undergo 
whatever  was  dreadful,  terrible,  and  destructive  to  nature  in  all  its  dearest 
concernments. 

**  It  hath  been  the  work  of  many  to  insist  on  the  particulars,  wherein 
t\m  power  exerts  itself;  so  that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  them.  In  gene- 
ral, they  have  this  advantage,  that  as  they  are  all  spiritual,  so  they  are 
such  as  have  their  seat,  dwdUngand  abode,  in  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  men,  whereby  they  are  not  little  to  any  exception,  as  though  they  were 
pretended.  Men  cannot  harden  themselves  in  the  rejection  of  the  testi- 
mony they  give,  by  sending  for  magicians  to  do  the  like ;  or  by  any  pretence 
that  it  is  a  common  thing  that  has  befallen  them  on  whom  the  word  puts 
forth  its  power.  The  seat  and  residence  of  these  effects  is  safe  guarded 
i^gainst  all  power  and  authority  but  that  of  God.  Its  diving  into  the  hearts, 
consciences,  and  secret  recesses  of  the  minds  of  men;  its  judging  and  sen- 
tencing of  them  in  themselves;  its  convictions,  terrors,  conquests,  and 
killing  of  men;  its  converting,  building  up,  making  wise,  holy,  obedient; 
its  administering  consolations  in  every  condition,  and  the  like  effects  of  its 
power,  are  usually  spoken  unto." — (  The  Divine  Original,  Authority,  Self- 
Evidencing  Light,  and  Power  of  the  Scripturet,  ch.  iv.  sect.  10-20.) 

C,  p.  422. — The  learned  author  seems  here  to  refer  to  Dr  Owen's 
Treatise,  entitled.  The  Reason  of  Faith,  &c.  and  his  shorter  piece  on 
the  Self- Evidencing  Light  and  Power  of  the  Scriptures.  From  this  last 
performance  we  have  cited  a  passage  in  the  note  immediately  preceding; 
and  a  few  more  extracts,  containing  observations  by  that  '*  Master  m 
Israel,"  on  the  interesting  subject  of  this  Essay,  will  probably  be  accept- 
able to  the  pious  and  judicious  reader : — 

[Having  shown  the  Divine  Original  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  manner 
of  the  words,  coming  forth  from  God,  he  proceeds  to  state  and  to  establish 
the  following  position] : — 

"  The  authority  of  God,  the  supreme  Lord  of  ail,  the  first  and  only  abso- 
lute  Truth,  whose  word  is  truth,  speaking  in  and  by  the  Penmen  of  the  Scrips 
tures,  evidenced  singly  in  and  by  the  Scripture  itself,  is  the  sole  bottom  and 
foundation,  or  format  reason,  of  our  assenting  to  those  Scriptures  as  his  word, 
and  of  our  submitting  our  hearts  and  consciences  unto  them,  with  Uiat  faith 
and  obedience  whicn  morally  respects  him,  and  is  due  to  him  alone. 

"  God,  speaking  in  the  Penmen  of  the  Scriptures,  Heb.  i.  1,  his  voice  to 
them  was  accompanied  with  its  own  evidence,  which  gave  assurance  unto 
them;  and  God  speaking  by  them,  or  their  writings  unto  us,  his  word  is 
accompanied  with  its  own  evidence,  and  gives  assurance  unto  us.  His 
authority  and  veracity  did,  and  do,  in  the  one  and  the  other,  sufficiently 
manifest  themselves,  that  men  may  quietly  repose  their  souls  upon  them, 
in  believing  and  obedience.  Thus  we  are  '  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles,'  in  our  believing,  Ephes.  ii.  20 

•*  There  are  three  ways,  whereby  God,  in  several  degrees,  revealeth 
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liimtelf,  his  properties,  liia  mind  and  wilU  to  tlie  sons  of  men.  He  doth 
it  fay  kdb  worki  both  of  creation  and  providence,  Ps.  adv.  10»  ficc  .  . 
by  the  innate  (or  ingrafted)  UglU  of  nature^  and  principles  of  the  conadcB. 
ces  of  men,  Rom.  u.  14,  15,  .  .  .  and  God  reveak  himsdf  faj  \m 
iMirtf,  as  is  confessed.  It  remains  then  that  we  inquire,  how  we  nurjr  kaav, 
and  be  asceitained  that  these  thit^  are  notdeoeivable  pretencesy  hot  Ait 
God  doth  indeed  so  reveal  himself  by  them. 

"  First,  the  works  of  God,  as  to  what  it  is  his  will  to  teach  and  fevasl 
of  himself  by  them,  have  that  expression  of  God  upon  them,  that  stamp 
and  character  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  that  evidence  inth  tlism 
that  they  are  his,  that  wherever  they  are  seen  and  considered*  they  na- 
dbniably  evince  that  they  are  so,  and  that  what  th^  teach  concenhg 
him,  tbay  do  it  in  his  name  and  authority.  There  is  no  need  of  tradkioBi. 
no  need  of  miracles,  no  need  of  the  authority  of  any  churches,  to  convince 
a  raUonal  creature,  that  the  works  of  God  are  his,  and  his  only,  and  that 
he  is  eternal  and  infinite  in  power  that  made  them.  They  cany  iton 
with  thein  their  own  authority. 

"  The  voice  of  God  In  nature  is,  in  like  manner,  effectual.  It  declares 
ilaelf  to  be  from  God  by  its  own  I^t  and  authority.  There  is  no  need 
to  convince  a  man  by  substantial  witnesses,  that  what  his  conscienee 
speaks,  it  speaks  from  God.  Whether  it  bear  tesdmooy  to  tlie  being, 
righteousness,  power,  omniscience  or  holiness  of  Gkxi  himself;  or  whe. 
t^  it  call  for  tnat  moral  obedience  which  is  eternally  and  indt^ienBably 
due  to  him,  and  so  shows  forth  *  the  work  of  the  law  in  the  hMt,  it  so 
speaks  and  declares  itsdf,  that  without  further  evidence  or  reasoniq^ 
without  the  advantage  of  any  considerations  but  what  are  by  itself  sup- 
plied, it  discovers  its  author,  from  whom  it  is,  and  in  whose  name  It 
speaks. 

*'  And  thus  it  is  with  those  things.     Now,  the  Psalmist  sajTs  unto  Grod, 

*  Thou  hast  magnified  over  all  thy  name,  the  word  thou  hast  spoken.* 
The  name  of  God  is  all  that  whereby  he  makes  himself  known.  Over 
all  this  God  magnifies  his  word.     It  lies  all  in  a  subserviency  thereunto. 

*  The  name  of  God'  is  not  here  God  himself,  but  every  thing  whereby 
God  makes  himself  known.  Now,  it  were  very  strange  that  those  low, 
dark,  and  obscure  principles,  and  means  of  the  revelation  of  God  and  his 
will,  wliich  we  have  mentioned,  should  be  able  to  evince  themselves  to  be 
from  him,  without  any  external  help,  assistance,  testimony,  or  authori^; 
and  that  which  is  by  God  himself  *  magnified  above  them,*  which  is  rar 
more  noble  and  excellent  in  itself,  and,  in  respect  of  its  end  and  order, 
hath  far  more  divinely  conspicuous  and  glorious  impressions  and  charac- 
ters of  his  goodness,  holiness,  power,  grace,  and  truth,  than  all  the  crea- 
tion, should  lie  dead,  obscure,  and  have  nothing  in  itself  to  reveal  its 
author,  until  this  or  that  superadded  testimony  be  called  in  to  its  assist- 
ance  ,     . 

•*  In  that  dispute  that  was  between  Abraham  and  the  rich  man,  Luke 
xvi.  31,  about  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  bringing  men  to  re- 
|>entance,  the  rich  man  in  hell,  speaking  by  his  own  conception,  fixes 
upon  miracles ;  if  one  rise  from  the  dead  mid  preach,  the  work  will  be 
done.  Abraham  is  otherwise  minded,  tliat  is,  Christ  was  so,  the  author 
of  that  parable.  He  bids  them  attend  to  *  Moses  and  the  Prophet's,*  the 
written  word,  as  that  which  all  faith  and  repentance  was  immediately  to 
be  grounded  on.  The  inquiry  being,  how  men  might  be  best  assured  that 
any  message  is  from  God,  did  not  the  word  manifest  itself  to  be  from  him. 
this  direction  had  not  been  equal. 
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**  The  ground  of  the  request  for  the  rising  of  one  from  the  dead,  is  laid 
in  the  common  apprehension  of  men  not  knowing  the  power  of  God  in  the 
Scriptures,  who  think  that  if  an  evident  miracle  were  wrought,  all  pre- 
tences and  pleas  of  unbelief  would  be  excluded.  Who  doth  not  think  so? 
Our  Saviour  discovers  that  mistake,  and  lets  men  know  that  those  who 
will  not  own,  or  submit  to  the  authority  of  God  in  the  word,  would  not  be 
noved  by  the  most  signal  miracles  imaginable 

'*  Light  requires  neither  proof  nor  testimony  for  its  evidence.  Let  the 
■un  arise  in  the  firmament,  and  there  is  no  need  of  witnesses  to  prove  and 
confijrm  to  a  seeing  man  that  it  is  day.  A  small  candle  will  so  do.  Let 
the  least  child  bring  a  candle  into  a  room  that  before  was  dark,  and  it 
would  be  madness  to  go  about  to  prove  by  substantial  witnesses,  men  of 
gravity  and  authority,  that  light  is  brought  in.  .  .  .  Now  the  Scripture, 
the  word  of  God,  is  light,  Psdms  xix.  9,  xliii.  3,  cxix.  105,  130,  &c.  It  is  a 
light  so  shining  with  the  mmesty  of  its  author,  as  that  it  manifests  itself  to 
be  his;  2  Pet.  i.  19,  'a  light  shining  in  a  da^k  place,'  with  an  eminent 
advantage  for  its  own  discovery,  as  well  as  unto  tne  benefit  of  others.     . 


"  I  do  not  assert  from  hence,  that  wherever  the  Scripture  is  brought, 
try  what  means  soever  (which,  indeed,  is  all  one),  all  that  read  it,  or  to 
whom  it  is  read,  must  instantly,  of  necessity,  assent  unto  its  divine  origi- 
nal. Many  men,  who  are  not  stark  blind,  may  have  vet  so  abused  their 
^es,  that  when  a  light  is  brought  into  a  dark  place,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  discern  it.  Men  may  be  so  prepossessed  with  innumerable  prejudices, 
principles  received  by  strong  traditions,  corrupt  affections,  making  them 
nate  the  light,  that  they  may  not  behold  the  glory  of  the  word  when  it  is 
broQght  to  them.  But  it  is  nothing  to  our  present  discourse,  whether  any 
man  living  be  able,  by  and  of  himself,  to  discern  this  light,  whilst  the  de- 
lect may  be  justly  cast  on  their  own  blindness,  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  3,  4.  '  By 
the  manifestation  of  the  truth  we  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God;  but  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost,  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them 
that  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them.*  There  is  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  word  an  evidence  of  truth,  commending  itself  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  Some  receive  not  this  evidence.  Is  it  for  want  of  light  in  the  truth 
itself? — No  I  That  is  a  glorious  light  that  shines  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
Is  it  for  want  of  testimony  to  assert  this  light? — No!  but  merely  because 
'  the  god  of  this  world '  hath  blinded  the  eyes  of  men,  that  they  should  not 
behold  it." — (  Tlte  Divine  Original,  Authority j  Self-evidencing  Light  and 
Power  of  the  Scriptures,  ch.  ii.  sect.  3,  4,  10 — 14;  ch.  iii.  sect.  13,  14; 
ch.  iv.  sect.  4,  6,  10.) 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Thb  reverend  and  worthy  Dr  Conder  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  death  of  this  mudi  esteemed  and  pious 
Christian,  in  a  funeral  sermon  preached  by  him  on  that  mourn- 
ful occasion,  November  29,  1761. 

Dr  Guyse  (writes  he^  was  originally  of  Hertford;  descended 
of  religious  and  creditaole  parents,  blessed  with  a  strictly  vir- 
tuous education,  and  early  called  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  that 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters in  that  town,  at  fourteen  years  of  a^e.  His  views  were 
also  very  early  directed  towards  the  work  of  the  ministry^  and 
all  his  youthful  years  were  accordingly  spent  in  close  applica- 
tion to  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  most  able  instructors; 
first  in  the  learned  languages,  and  then  in  the  several  branches 
of  academical  erudition.  He  entered  upon  the  ministry  in  his 
twentieth  year,  and  Providence  soon  opened  a  door  for  his 
public  ministrations  at  Hertford,  as  assistant  to  the  aged  Mr 
Haworth,  who  being  thereafter  removed  by  death,  he  succeeded 
by  unanimous  call  in  the  pastoral  o£Bce  and  charge  of  that 
people ;  a  charge  which,  with  gpreat  reluctance  and  self-diffi- 
dence, he  at  length  consented  to  undertake.  Here  God  was 
with  him,  and  for  many  years  continued  his  labours  with  a 
great  degree  of  acceptation  and  success;  and  he  became  particu- 
Surly  useful  in  guarding  his  flock  against  the  erroneous  senti- 
ments of  the  fisivourers  of  the  Arian  scheme,  which  with  much 
assiduity  they  laboured  to  propagate.  Some  years  after  he 
received  an  invitation  to  London,  which  he  accepted  (from  the 
consideration  of  his  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion as  he  wished  at  Hertford,  on  account  of  his  imperfect 
measure  of  health),  and  accordingly  took  leave  of  that  people 
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His  sphere  of  activity  was  now  greatly  enlarged,  and  Jie 
was  better  enabled  to  exert  himself  to  most  useful  and  import- 
ant purposes.  By  an  uniform,  genteel,  religious,  andfinoully 
carnage,  he  became  dear  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and 
highly  v^ued  and  esteemed  by  all.  His  reputation  as  a  fidiio- 
lar,  Christian^  and  divine,  was  widely  spr^ui,  and  his  woiA 
was  generally  known.  His  character  and  conduct  were  uni- 
form and  amiable  in  all  the  various  points  of  light.  In  fail 
religious  principles  he  was  fixed,  steady,  consistent,  and  open; 
never  ashamed  to  own  what  he  believed,  or  to  vindicate  it 
when  opposed. — As  a  preacher,  he  was  endowed  with  exod- 
lent  and  acceptable  ministerial  gifts;  his  compo^tions  were 
solid,  regular,  well  digested,  and  highly  scriptural.  In  the  holy 
books  his  knowledge  and  readiness  were  very  remarkable,  and 
have  been  the  surprise  of  many. — As  a  pastor,  he  was  an  ac- 
tive, able,  loving,  and  feuthful  guide  and  ensample  to  his  Sofk^ 
both  in  faith  and  practical  godliness.  He  studied  the  HbSam 
which  made  for  peace,  and  godly  edifying;  and  as  he  had  toe 
welfare  of  his  people  greatly  at  heart,  so  Uiere  were  few  minis- 
ters to  be  found  more  honoured  and  rq^arded  than  he  was  I7 
them. 

For  many  years  he  was  favoured  with  a  considerahle  share 
of  health  and  spirits;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  life  he  wis 
afilicted  with  a  painful  lameness  and  a  weak  si^ht.  These,  it 
was  feared,  would  have  put  a  period  to  his  public  labours;  but 
he  was  wonderfully  supported  by  the  comforts  of  grace;  90 
that  with  remarkable  resignation  and  cheerfulness,  though  un- 
der sensible  decays  of  vigour  and  strength,  he  persevered  in 
his  ministrations,  till  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  nis  decease. 

Such  was  Dr  Guyse  in  life;  but  now,  as  to  the  closing 
scene,  it  is  natural  to  ask.  How  did  he  leave  the  world?  How 
did  the  Lord  deal  with  him  in  his  latest  moments?  Partly 
from  personal  knowledge,  partly  from  proper  information  (con- 
tinues our  author),  I  am  enabled  to  conclude  the  delightful  nar- 
rative. 

His  latter  end,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  was  peace;  he  was 
enabled  to  leave  the  world  with  g^eat  composure,  serenity,  and 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  To  friends  that  attended  him 
in  his  confinement,  he  witnessed  a  good,  a  precious  confesdon; 
he  again  and  again  declared  his  faitli  firm  nxed  upon  him  who 
is  the  Koek  of  ages;  his  hopes  were  alive  towards  God  without 
a  distressful  cloud ;  hopes  grounded  upon  the  blood  and  right- 
eousness of  the  dear  Redeemer. — "  Thanks  be  to  God  (said 
he),  I  have  no  doubt,  no  diflRculty  upon  my  mind,  as  to  my 
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eternal  estate ;  if  I  had,  I  could  not  bear  what  I  now  feel  I  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed:  Here  my  &ith  rests;  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  gospel  which  I  have  long  preached  are 
BOW  the  support  of  my  soul:  I  live  upon  them  every  day;  and 
thence  derive  my  never-fiuling  comfort."  At  another  time — 
**  How  good  is  my  God  to  me  I  How  often  has  he  made  good 
to  me  that  promise,  ^  As  thy  days  are,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be  1' " 

His  great  request  to  those  that  were  about  him  to  the  last, 
was,  to  read  the  word  and  join  in  prayer  with  him.  The  5th 
chapter  of  Second  Corinthians  was  particularly  of  singular  use 
and  satisfaction  to  his  mind,  on  which  he  commented  to  this 
effect:  "  For  we  know,  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle were  dissolved,"  &c.  *^  Oh !  when  shall  it  be  dissolved 
indeed!  when  shall  this  mortal  put  on  inunortalityl"  ^^  In 
this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon,"  &c. 
''  This,  this  is  my  earnest  desire,  and  what  I  am  waiting  for." 
**  For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan  being  burdened:" 
**  For  this  I  groan  daily,  and  ere  long  shall  groan  no  more." 
<*  Now,  he  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is 
God,  who  also  hath  given  unto  us  the  earnest  of  his  Spirit: " 
"  This  I  have,  this  I  do  enjoy,  and  therefore  am  I  confident. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  death ;  I  am  rather  afraid  that  I  should  err 
on  the  other  band,  in  being  too  desirous  of  it."  Thus,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Lord's  day  in  which  he  died,  it  was  still  the 
language  of  his  heart  and  lips,  *^  When  shall  I  get  through 
this  vafley  ?  "  and  some  of  the  last  words  he  was  capable  of 
pronouncing  so  as  to  be  understood,  were,  "  Oh,  my  God  1 
thou  who  hast  always  been  with  me,  wilt  not  leave  me." 
Sweet  confidence !  Blessed  readiness !  With  the  apostle  he 
was  desirous  to  depart,  that  he  might  be  with  Christ:  ^^  Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright;  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace." 

During  the  fourscore  years  of  his  life,  he  sustained  for  sixty 
of  them  a  public  character;  and  departed  the  22d  November 
1761,  in  the  81st  of  his  age. 
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THE  STANDING  USE  OF  THE 
HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


PART  FIRST. 


PROOFS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  STANDING  USBFULNESS 

OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PROOFS  THAT  THE  SCBIPTURES  ARE  OF  STANDING  USE  TO  THE  CHURCH 

IN  ALL  AGES. 

**  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for 
our  learning-"  The  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  of  standing  use  to  the  Christian  Church  in  all 
affes.  They  are  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  now,  as  well  as 
wnen  they  were  first  written.  They  were  not  dictated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  committed  to  writing,  only  for  the  use 
of  some  particular  persons  or  churches  in  some  particular  ages^ 
or  in  that  age  wherein  the  apostles  lived,  when  for  that  rea- 
son there  was  less  need  of  them  than  now;  but  for  all  the 
churches  of  Christ,  and  for  all  that  shall  receive  and  entertain 
them  by  fiuth  in  all  ages. 

This  I  shall  endeavour  to  evince  in  the  following  manner:-^ 

I.  From  the  Scripture's  intimations  concerning  itself. 

The  nature  of  my  present  design  supposes  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scnpture,  or  that  God  did 
once  give  it  for  some  use  to  his  church;  and  therefore  what  it 
witnesseth  concerning  the  continuance  of  its  use  must  be  ad- 
imtted  as  proper  evidence  in  the  case.     For  allowing  this  au- 
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thority,  nothing  can  be  more  just  or  equal,  than  to  let  it  speak 
for  itself;  nor  can  any  thing  be  a  surer  rule  of  judging  of  its 
design,  than  what  itself  suggests  concerning'  it,  riow  we  hare 
many  intimations  in  the  Scripture  itself,  that  it  was  designed 
for  an  extensive  and  lasting  advantage.  Tins  appears  from 
what  it  says  with  respect  both  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

1 .  With  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  assured,  that 
that  was  written  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  church. 

Though  Christ  justly  reproached  the  scribes  and  pharisees, 
for  their  both  sly  and  daring  iniquity,  in  putting*  magisterial, 
forced  constructions  on  the  word  of  God,  and  imposing  them, 
with  their  own  traditions,  to  make  it  void;  yet  he  never  charged 
them  with  making  any  alteration  in  the  text  itself,  nor  gave 
the  least  intimation,  that  on  his  coming  it  was  to  be  laid  aside, 
as  of  no  farther  service.  And  though  the  apostles  frequently 
declared  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  whole  frame 
of  Judaic  worship,  to  be  abolished  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
called  off  their  converts  from  trusting  in  Moses's  law,  or  seek- 
ing justification  by  the  works  of  it;  yet  they  never  cast  the 
least  slight  on  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  but  always 
spoke  of  them,  recommended,  and  used  them  with  the  great- 
est esteem  and  veneration,  and  to  rich  advantage. 

Our  blessed  Lord  declared,  that  *'  he  came  not  to  destroy 
the  law  and  the  prophets;  but  to  fulfil  them."  As  he  came 
to  fulfil  the  law,  and  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  by  his 
obedience  and  sufferings;  so  he  came  to  explam  and  inculcate 
the  law,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets,  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, and  to  set  them  in  the  strongest  and  most  engaging 
light,  by  his  preaching. 

He  made  use  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  to  direct  and 
assist  his  own  conduct  in  his  encounters  with  the  devil.  All 
the  arguments  with  which  he  resisted  his  temptations  in  the 
wilderness,  were  taken  from  those  Scriptures.  To  the  tempt- 
ation to  "  command  tJie  stones  to  be  made  bread,"  Christ 
answered  from  Dcut.  viii.  3,  "  It  is  written,  man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone ;  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God."  To  the  temptation  "  to  cast  himself  down 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,"  he  answered  from  Deut. 
vi.  16,  ''  It  is  written,  thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God."  And,  to  the  temptation  "  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship the  devil,"  he  answered  from  Deut.  vi.  13,  "  It  is  WTrit- 
ten,  thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve."     He  did  not  urge  these  answers  from  the 
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reasons  of  things,  as  he  justly  might;  but  laid  the  whole  stress 
on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  because  it  was  writ- 
ten so  and  so.  By  tms  '*  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God,"  he  defeated  and  triumphed  over  Satan  in  all 
his  assaults. 

He  likewise  quoted  Scriptures  from  the  Old  Testament, 
opened  and  apphed  them,  on  all  proper  occasions,  throughout 
his  ministry  on  earth,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
to  prove  himself  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  confute  his  most  ob- 
stinate adversaries.  He  recommended  the  study  of  them  to 
the  Jews,  saying,  ^'  Search  the  Scriptures."  And  in  his  conver- 
sation with  his  own  disciples,  he  mentioned  Moses,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Psalms;  wnich  take  in  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  according  to  the  division  of  them  then  known 
among  the  Jews:  he  mentioned  these  as  authentic  records  to 
be  consulted  in  gospel  days,  and  so  explained  all  those  Scrip- 
tures in  their  reference  to  himself.  ^^  Beginning  at  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them,  in  all  the  Scriptures, 
the  things  coneeming  himself.  And  he  said  to  them,  these 
are  the  words  which  I  spake  to  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you, 
that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me." 

Nor  is  it  without  reason,  that  a  mark  of  distinguishing  hon- 
our is  lefib  upon  the  Bereans  for  their  diligent  search  into  the 
Old  Testament,  Acts  xvii.  11.  Or,  that  the  apostles  so  fre- 
recommend  it  to  the  Grentile  converts  as  well  as  the 


lews. 

And  it  may  be  observed,  that  what  Paul  affirms  in  Rom. 
XT.  4,  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  writ- 
ten for  our  learning,"  which  concerns  all  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  directed  to  a  church  made  up  mostly  of 
Gentile  believers.  And  that  in  the  close  of  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God  by  ^^the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,"  as  made  known, 
not  to  the  Jews  or  these  Gentiles  only,  but  '*  to  all  nations  for 
the  obedience  of  faith."  And  in  his  epistles  to  the  ^^  Ephesians, 
another  Gentile  church,  he  represents  believers  as  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  the  chief  comer-stone."  bo,  likewise,  in  his  discourse 
to  the  Corinthians,  another  church  of  the  Gentiles,  he  reminds 
them  that 
first  taug] 

ddiverea  unto  you  first  of  all, 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
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that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  tlurd  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures."  Whereby  he  manifestly  establnhed 
the  use  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  for  the  assistance  of  their 
faith  and  hope,  as  to  these  sa\ing  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  un- 
less we  suppose  him  to  refer  to  some  of  the  New  Testament 
writings,  which,  by  that  time,  might  be  extant. 

And  this  was  his  usual  way  of  teaching  and  confirming  the 
churches,  constituted  at  least  chiefly  of  Gentile  conrerts,  who, 
we  must  suppose  from  these  intimations  as  well  as  from  other 
reasons,  had  opportunities  of  consulting,  or  owned  the  divine 
authority  of  those  Scriptures.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been 
incongruous  to  have  referred  the  Gentiles  to  them  for  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  he  taught  among  them. 

Accordingly,  when  he  preached  to  mere  Pagans  to  brin^ 
them  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  I  do  not  find  that  he  made 
any  mention  of  Moses  or  the  prophets  to  them. — See  Acts  xiv. 
11-18,  and  xvi.  25-34,  and  xvh.  18-32,  and  xix.  26-27,  and 
xxviii.  28>31.  But  when  he  spoke  to  any  of  the  Jews  or 
Gentile  proselytes  who  were  acquainted  with,  and  adcnow- 
ledged  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  ordi- 
narily, in  his  first  applications  to  them,  brought  in  aid  from 
thence  to  confirm,  illustrate,  and  enforce  his  doctrine,  as  is 
obvious  to  an  attentive  reader  throughout  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. And  he  roundly  averred  that  he  said  no  other  things  than 
those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come: 
*'  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first 
that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should  shew  light 
unto  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles."  Though  when  he 
had  to  do  only  with  heathens,  he  could  sufficiently  prove 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  contained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, from  the  excellence  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  and 
from  the  clear  attestations  that  were  given  to  a  crucific»d 
and  risen  Jesus,  by  numerous  proper  witnesses,  and  undoubted 
miracles,  to  confirm  their  testimonv ;  vet  he  also  found  an  ad- 
ditional  assistance  from  the  Old  Testament  to  strengthen  those 
proofs,  when  he  was  to  deal  with  such  as  owned  its  authority, 
and  could  compare  its  ancient  prophecies  with  the  important 
facts  that  then  appeared  with  open  evidence,  in  many  instances, 
to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

Yea,  such  was  the  fulness  of  the  Old  Testament  writings, 
that  speaking  particularly  of  them,  he  pronounced  that  they 
were  "able  to  make  one  wise  to  salvation  through  faith  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus;"  and  thereupon  added,  as  may  well  l>e  sup- 
posed, with  respect  to  all  the  sacred  writings  then  extant,  or 
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about  to  be  published,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correct 
tion,  for  instruction  in  righteousness;  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

And  if  the  apostle,  as  seems  highly  probable,  intended  the 
book  of  Psalms,  and  other  Scriptures  adapted  to  the  same  use, 
when  he  exhorted  the  Ephesians  to  "speak  to  one  another  in 
psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making 
melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord ;"  and  the  Colossians,  to  see 
that  "  the  word  of  Christ  dwelt  in  them,  richly  in  all  wisdom, 
teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  g^ce  in  their  hearts  to  the 
Lord:" — he  thereby  intimated  that  those  Scriptures  should  be 
of  standing  use  in  the  worship  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews^ 
and  that  consequently  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  they 
were  part,  were  to  be  of  constant  and  abiding  use  among  them. 
Nor  do  I  see  what  can  render  this  supposition  improbable,  since 
all  the  titles  he  mentions  were  anciently  given  to  some  or  other 
of  those  divine  composures. 

At  other  rimes  we  are  expressly  assured  that  what  was  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  was  written  for  our  sakes,  who 
live  under  the  New.  As  particularly,  when  the  apostle  men- 
tions, from  Gen.  xv.  6,  that  Abraham's  faith  "  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness,"  he  adds,  "  now  it  was  not  written 
for  his  sake  alone,  that  it  was  imputed  to  him,  but  for  us  also, 
to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on  him  that  raised 
up  Jesus,  our  Lord,  from  the  dead."  A  like  intimation  is 
given  of  other  things  that  they  "  were  written  for  our  admoni- 
tion," 1  Cor.  X.  II,  which,  with  more  instances  of  this  kind, 
will  hereafter  fall  in  our  way  for  farther  consideration. 

To  conclude  this  head.  As  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  are  no  where  disparaged,  by  any  lessening  reflection  in 
the  New,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  cited,  and  spoken  of 
with  honour,  as  "  the  word"  and  "  oracles  of  God,"  this  is  at 
once  a  confirmation  and  approbation  of  them,  and  recommends 
them  to  our  use,  as  Scriptures  by  which  we  are  to  be  taught, 
and  by  which  our  faith  and  practice,  in  many  instances,  are 
still  to  be  regulated. 

Thus  the  New  Testament  applies  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old, 
to  the  standing  use  of  the  Christian  church,  and  shows  that 
tlieir  divine  authority  is  still  to  be  regarded,  and  that  they  arc 
still  to  be  used  and  improved  for  our  spiritual  benefit.  And 
as  many  of  those  Scriptures  are  interpreted  and  applied  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  may  now  understand  them  with  greater 
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deamess  and  certainty,  and  see  thdr  well^Toportioned  beau- 
ties in  more  strong  and  lively  colours  than  the  Jetvt  could,  be- 
fore the  times  of  the  gospel. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  we  are  aasmed  it 
was  not  written  barely  for  the  use  of  any  particular  ehordies, 
or  of  that  age  only  in  which  it  was  written,  but  for  the  use  of 
the  churches  of  Christ  in  ail  ages. 

We  are  '^  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles,"  as  well  as 
of  the  prophets.  And  wheresoever  their  doctrine  coDoeminc 
Christ  18  taught,  that  foundation  is  laid  for  us  to  build  by  &i£ 
upon  it.  And  the  clearer  manifestations  of  the  doctnne  of 
Christ  in  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  scattered  hints  of  it  in  the 
prophets  of  old,  are  to  bring  ^^  all  nations  to  the  obedience  of 
£uth,"  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26. 

When  Christ  gave  commission  to  his  servants  to  preach  the 
gospel,  they  were  to  do  it  wherever  they  came.  **  He  said 
unto  them,  go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  g^ospel  to 
every  creature. '  Their  preaching  or  publishing  the  gospel  was 
by  writing  as  well  as  speaking;  and  if  their  speaking  was  not 
lo  be  confined  to  any  place,  or  to  any  particular  set  of  people, 
much  less  were  their  writings  to  be  so.  For  since  that  gospd 
which  they  preached  was  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Christ's  commisdon  andpio- 
mise,  according  to  the  most  genuine  and  constant  sense  of  the 
phrase  he  uses  to  set  out  their  duration: — ^'  Go  ye,  and  teach 
all  nations  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  Since  it  was  proper  to  have  it  published  at  first  by 
writing,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  and  since  there  could 
be  no  other  way  to  be  depended  on,  to  hand  down  that  gospel 
to  succeeding  ages,  unless  that  of  a  continued  inspiration,  of 
which  we  have  not  the  least  evidence  or  hint;  either  those 
Mrritings  must  be  of  this  standing  use,  or  Christ's  design  of 
continuing  the  gospel  to  the  end  of  the  world  be  frustrated. 

The  apostle  says,  ^^  When  he  ascended  on  high,  he  gave 
some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and 
some  pastors  and  teachers" — some  extraordinary,  and  others 
ordinary  officers  in  his  kingdom,  as  the  state  and  exigence  of 
its  affairs  mij^ht  require — ^^  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  oi  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ."  And  some  of  them  were  to  be  continued  ^^  till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ."     This  appointment  of  pastors  and 
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teachers,  for  carrying  on,  and  finishing  Christ's  work,  on  all 
the  members  of  his  body,  is  a  plain  intimation  that  the  Scrip* 
tares  were  designed  by  his  wisdom  and  g^ace  for  the  instruo 
tion  of  the  church,  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  its  edification 
and  enlargement  in  the  world.  For  that  which  they  are  to 
preach  is  the  word  of  God,  that  their  hearers  may  have  a 
divine  warrant  for  their  faitn,  as  the  apostle  argues,  *'  How 
shall  they  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed? 
And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard  ?  So,  then,  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by 
the  word  of  God."  And  hence  was  his  charge  to  Timothy, 
**  Preach  the  word — for  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  not 
endure  sound  doctrine,  but  after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap 
to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears,"  &c.  Now,  this 
wdrd  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  alone. 

And  that  Christ  designed  his  gospel  to  be  published,  and 
continued  in  after  ages,  is  plain  from  what  he  said  of  Mary's 
act  in  anointing  his  body  for  his  burial: — "  Wheresoever  tnis 
gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also 
this  that  this  woman  hath  done  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her." 
The  memorial  of  this  is  here  recorded  in  the  Scriptures;  its 
being  called  a  memorial  intimates  that  it  should  be  recorded 
to  future  ages;  and  therefore  Christ's  saying  it  should  be  told, 
**  Wheresoever  this  gospel  should  be  preached,  or  published  in 
the  whole  world,"  shows  that  that  gospel  was  designed  for  ex- 
tensive and  standing  use  to  future  generations. 

The  apostle  Paul  gave  notice,  that  his  epistles  were  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  particular  cnurches  to  which 
they  were  written,  but  to  be  of  more  extensive  service.  He 
directed  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  in  such  a  manner  as 
showed  that,  though  there  were  some  things  in  them  which 
immediately  related  only  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
that  church,  yet  that  he  would  have  them  communicated  to 
others  for  general  use.  For  the  first  is  directed  "  to  the  church 
of  God,  which  is  at  Corinth — ^with  all  that  in  every  place  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours ;" 
and  the  second  to  that  church,  ^*  with  all  the  saints  which  are 
in  all  Achaia."  And  at  the  conclusion  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  he  ordered  it  to  be  communicated  to  the  church  of 
Laodicea ;  and  that  another  epistle,  written  from  Laodicea 
■(which  is,  as  some  think,  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians),  should 
be  read  by  the  church  at  Colosse.  This  shows  they  were  writ- 
ten for  others  besides  those  to  whom  they  w^ere  immediately 
^nt. 
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He  furthermore  speaks  of  God's  design  to  display  the  richer 
of  his  mercy  and  grace  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  not 
only  of  the  then  present,  but  likewise  of  future  generations, 
or  that  '^  in  ages  to  come  he  might  show  the  exceeding  liches 
of  his  fi^ce,  in  his  kindness  towards  us  through  Christ  Jesus." 
Accormngly,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  thoughts  on  that  glorious 
subject,  he  expresses  a  solemn  adoration  of  God  in  Christ,  as 
to  be  continued  through  all  generations,  which  shows  that  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  continued  among  them,  to  direct  them 
in  it,  and  oblige  them  to  it.  ^^  To  him  be  glory  in  the  churdi 
by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,"  or  generations,  **  world 
without  end.  Amen." 

In  another  epistle  he  tells  us,  **  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  (says  he)  I  am  chief."  And 
hereupon  he  speaks  of  himself  as  one,  to  whom  ^*  Jesus  Christ 
showed  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  that 
should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting."  This 
pattern  therefore  was  to  be  proposed  to  after  ages  for  their 
encouragement.  And  the  very  mentioning  their  believing  on 
Christ  to  life  everlasting,  supposes  the  standing  use  of  the 
eospel  that  was  published  by  his  disciples,  as  the  means  of 
bringing  them  to  that  faith  in  him ;  according  to  what  our 
Lord  himself  intimated,  when  in  his  mediatorial  address  to  his 
Father  he  said,  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them 
also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word." 

And  the  apostle  Peter  takes  notice  with  approbation  of  the 
apostle  Paul's  Epistles  to  churches,  chiefly  formed  of  Gentile 
believers,  and  reckons  them  a  part  of  the  Scriptures  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  by  all  the  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles. 
"  Account  (says  he)  that  the  long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is 
salvation,  even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to 
the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  to  you ;  as  also  in  alJ 
his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things,  in  which  are 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearn- 
ed and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures, 
to  th.ir  own  destruction."  This  sort  of  language  enjoined  the 
believing  Jews,  wherever  they  were,  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  spoken  to  in  the  apostle  Paul's  epistles,  as  much  as  if  they 
had  been  expressly  addiessed  to  them;  and  this  gives  an  in- 
spired testimony  to  them  as  containing  such  doctrines  of  &ith, 
as  should  be  a  rule  to  all  that  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them. 

This  epistle  of  Peter,  and  several  others,  are  called  ^e«e- 
ra/  epi^tles,  because  not  directed  to  any  particular  persons  or 
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churches ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  apostle  John,  speaking  to 
the  whole  community  of  believers  as  such,  says  of  the  most 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  Christian  faith,  "  This  is  the 
record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life;  and  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life.  These  things  have 
I  written  to  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye 
may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God." 

Finally,  we  have  frequent  notice,  as  to  many  things  record- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  that  they  were  designed  for  the 
most  extensive  use,  without  confinement  to  any  particular  per- 
son or  ages.  Sometimes  this  notice  is  given  by  the  absolute 
and  universal  forms  of  the  expressions  themselves :  As  when 
Christ  says,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.  And  what  I  say 
unto  you,  I  sny  unto  all,  Watch ;"  and  when  the  apostle  says, 
**  Whosoever  believes  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed."  And  at 
other  times  this  is  farther  suggested,  by  adding  to  those  forms 
of  expression  such  considerations  as  are  of  abiding  truth  and 
importance  to  enforce  them :  As  when  Christ  says,  "  The 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  has  committed  all  judgment  to  the 
Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father ;"  and  when  the  apostle  says,  "  He  is  able  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost,  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  fiut  it  would  be 
almost  endless  to  recite  the  numerous  passages  of  these  sorts:, 
which  every  one's  observation  may  furnish  him  with. 

Thus  the  Scriptures  give  evidence  concerning  themselves, 
both  with  respect  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  they 
are  to  be  of  standing  use  to  the  Christian  church  in  all  ages. 
And  so  their  extensive  abiding  use  is  supported  by  all  the  evi- 
dence we  have  of  their  divine  authority.  Upon  the  same 
grounds  that  we  believe  them  to  be  the  word  of  God,  we  are 
to  receive  them  for  our  own  use,  in  things  pertaining  to  God 
and  our  own  soul's  salvation,  as  if  we  had  lived  in  the  days 
wherein  they  were  written,  and  had  been  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  first  directed.  But  this  may  be  further  argued  from 
several  other  considerations. 

II.  The  standing  use  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  gathered 
from  the  practice  of  the  churches  that  immediately  succeeded 
the  apostles'  days. 

They  constantly  used  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old 
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and  New  Tettamente,  esteemed  diem  as  dieir  demit  tassure^ 
leceived  them  as  the  rale  of  tlieir  fiuth  attd  piactiee^  read 
them  pablidy  in  their  assemblies,  pleached  or  eoauacnted 
upon  tnem,  proposed  and  defended  doctrines  of  BuA^  audi  eoo- 
fiited  enrols  by  than ;  as  any  of  the  leamed,  acqaauHed  irikh 
their  writings,  and  some  of  themsdlfes,  trandated  into  Bb^- 
lish,  may  inform  you. 

Some  of  the  earliest  pastors  and  diordiea  we  imre  an  se- 
count  of  in  eccleuasticai  history,  were  personally  aeqadnted 
with  one  or  more  of  the  apostles  themselyes^  said  oChen  widi 
their  inmiediate  disciples.  They  becsme  Chxistiaiis  by  Hit 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Seriptores,  which  were  reoomraaid- 
ed  to  them,  and  made  effectnal  by  the  power  of  Gk>d*s  Spirit; 
and  as  bat  as  they  were  satisfied  of  the  diyine  auttiortty  of  die 
New  Testament  writings,  or  that  its  several  parts  were  writtm 
by  those  ins^nredmenifniosenamestheybore^  they  made  nw  of 
them,  together  with  the  law  and  the  proohets,  as  they  beliefed 
they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  m  tneir  public  nisi'inbrM'i, 
ana  on  all  other  occasions.  And  tfisir  judgment  and  pracdoe 
In  this  well  known  and  important  point  was  handed  oown  is 
all  the  churches  of  Christ  from  age  to  am,  till  the  anti-dnis- 
tian  tyranny  of  Rome  invaded  the  people  s  rights,  ami  wrested 
the  Scriptures  out  of  their  hands.  But,  blessed  be  God,  the 
Reformation  has  restored  them  to  us  again. 

III.  A  further  plea  for  the  standing  use  of  the  Scriptures 
may  be  made,  from  their  suitableness  to  us,  as  well  as  to  those 
that  lived  in  the  days  wherein  they  were  written. 

The  relation  of  some  of  their  parts  to  the  peculiar  times  and 
drcumstances  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  use  we  may 
make  of  such  parts,  is  hereafter  to  be  considered.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose,  that  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Scripture  are  adapted,  oy  the  infinite  wisdom  and  grace  of 
God,  not  only  to  one  age,  or  to  some  particular  ages  of  the 
World,  but  to  all  ages  of  mankind,  or  to  every  state  and  con* 
dition  of  fiedlen  creatures  in  every  age,  since  the  revelation  has 
been  made. 

Many  eternal  truths  and  obligations  of  the  greatest  moment 
are  clearly  manifested  and  enfor^  throughout  the  Scriptures, 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  been  utter  strangers  to,  or  at 
most  have  had  but  very  uncertain  and  confused  conceptions  of; 
and  some  others,  that  depended  on  sovereign  pleasure,  are  of 
the  same  concern  to  us  as  ever  they  were  to  those  that  have 
gone  before  us.     We  need  this  revelation  from  God  as  much 
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as  former  ages.  We  need  it  to  much  as  diey,  to  lead  us  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
of  our  only  mediator,  and  of  ourselves — and  we  need  it  as 
much  as  they,  to  assure  us  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  of 
the  future  judgment,  and  of  the  eternal  world  of  inexpressible 
blessedness  or  misery  that  lies  before  us 

Are  not  our  intellectual  powers  of  the  same  nature  with 
theirs  ?  And  may  it  not  then  improve,  regulate,  and  adorn, 
ours  as  much  as  theirs?  Will  not  the  noblest  discoveries  that 
entertained  their  understandings  yield  the  same  entertainment 
to  ours?  Will  not  what  led  their  wills  to  the  possession  of  the 
most  satisfying  goodness,  be  as  proper  to  lead  ours  to  the 
same  ?  Did  their  consciences  need  it  to  show  them  how  they 
might  be  purged  and  pacified — and  do  not  ours?  Were  their 
affections  to  be  set  right,  furnished  with  the  most  agreeable 
objects,  and  influenced  with  the  most  powerful  motives  by  it ; 
and  may  it  not  be  of  the  same  advantage  to  ours?  Did  it  di- 
rect their  desires  to  the  chief  good,  and  show  how  they  might 
be  satisfied;  and  can  it  not  direct  ours  to  the  same  good,  and 
the  same  satis&ction  ?  Was  it  suited  to  their  hopes,  to  show 
what  rich  futurities  they  should  principally  r^ard,  and  upon 
what  grounds  they  should  rest,  to  be  secured  irom  disappomt- 
ments;  and  are  not  those  futurities  as  worthy  of  ours,  and 
those  grounds  sufficient  to  afford  the  same  satisraction  to  ours? 
Could  it  present  their  love  with  the  most  amiable  objects,  and 
make  them  in  love  with  them;  and  has  time  rendered  those 
objects  less  lovely,  that  they  cannot  have  the  same  effect  on 
us?  Is  it  not  suited  to  make  our  joys  as  regular,  rational, 
pure,  and  constant  as  theirs?  Are  we  less  troubled  with  the 
dolorous  and  irascible  passions  than  they  were,  not  to  need  it, 
as  they  did,  either  to  prevent  or  restrain  them,  or  to  direct  and 
improve  them,  and  to  give  us  a  just  dominion  over  them  ? 

Did  they  stand  in  need  of  the  Scripture  to  convince  them  of 
their  guilty  stiite  before  God,  to  show  them  how  they  came 
into  it,  and  to  discover  the  beautiful  method  of  his  grace  in 
Christ  for  their  recovery  from  it ;  and  do  not  our  guilty  cir- 
cumstances need  the  same  discoveries  ?  Are  we  less  depraved 
than  they  were,  that  we  should  not  need  it  to  convince  us  of 
our  hideous  vileness  and  loathsomeness  by  nature,  to  awaken 
a  sense  of  the  strong  and  multiplied  reasons  we  have  to  be 
humble,  and  to  give  Us  a  sight  of  the  way  for  our  cleansing  by 
the  merit  of  Christ's  blood,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  Spirit,  as  they 
did?  Would  it  not  suit  our  ignorance,  and  obviate  our  mis- 
takes, by  discovering  them  to  us,  and  enlightening  our  minds 
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that  are  displayed  in  him,  to  Us  gkrj^  mad  oaat  tammfkwmre, 
as  mudi  as  it  aid  theirs  ?  Aie  nol  we  aa  indolcirt  aadyidifiil 
in  oar  spirits  as  they  were  ?  And  did  diey  «uC  i»  ha  ank- 
ened  and  excited  by  it  to  the  moat  diligent  inuiiiucs  iMs  As 
state  of  their  souls,  and  aboat  their  etanal  wenic^  and  we  att 
want  it  for  the  same  purpose?  Did  it  amiie  their  wedk  ui 
impotent  circumstances,  by  showing  Aem  the  ibUy  anddviw 
of  self-confidence,  by  pmnting  them  to  their  only  aiad  aPwiiii 
enthelp,  and  by  becoming  tlie  means  of  couycyiigatrai|^  ft— 
Christ  to  them;  and  might  it  not  be  of  the  aame  aemeelsB 
under  the  same  unhappy  circamstanoes?  Waaifdapfifd  tadte 
hardness,  obstinacy,  penrerseness,  mqodices,  and  enmilTof 
their  souls  against  God,  to  melt,  sabdoei  and  reooiicile  mm 
to  him  through  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  are  we  exempted  btm 
any  of  those  criminal  dispositions^  that  it  shoaU  not  sait  as? 
Did  it  serve  a  valuable  purpose  to  them,  in  delineating  befm 
their  view  the  pride  of  tneir  hearts,  with  all  its  gnHmmess  va- 
nities, in  all  their  shameful  colours,  and  turning  it  into  an  ia» 
genuous  self-abasement  before  God,  under  a  sense  of  all  tkir 
unworthiness  and  deformity;  and  are  we  so  hnmbk^  that  it 
would  not  be  needful  to  serve  the  same  purposes  to  us? 

Are  not  our  dangers  as  great  and  numeroos  as  theirs  were? 
And  may  not  we  learn  from  it  the  way  for  our  escape  as  wdl 
as  they  r  Could  it  succour  them  under  all  their  temptations, 
assist  their  management  of  them,  their  conflicts  with,  and  vic- 
tory over  them ;  and  has  it  lost  its  efficacy,  that  it  cannot  af> 
ford  us  the  same  succour  and  assistance  under  ours?  Was  it  a 

E roper  relief  to  them  under  all  their  discouragements?  IKd  it 
elp  to  embolden  their  humble  confidence  toward  God  through 
Christ  in  defiance  of  them?  And  may  not  we  derive  the  same 
relief,  and  humble  confidence  from  it,  when  we  stand  in  the 
same  need  of  them?  Did  it  afford  them  seasonable  support  and 
comfort  under  every  distress  of  soul  or  body  that  boel  them? 
Did  it  show  them  God's  wise,  holy,  righteous,  and  gra- 
cious ends  in  them,  and  teach  them  how  to  improve  them  to 
their  spiritual  advantage,  that  they  might  reap  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness  by  them;  and  can  any  like  distress  at- 
tend us,  in  which  we  may  not  find  it  of  the  same  happy  con- 
sequence? 

Did  it  instruct  them  how  to  live  and  act  in  every  relation 
to  this  world,  and  to  all  that  they  were  concerned  with  in 
it;  how  to  use  it  and  not  abuse  it;  how  to  behave  in  social 
l>fc,  us  magistrates  or  subjects,  husbands  or  wives,  parents  or 
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diildren,  masters  or  servants,  brethren  or  neighbours,  pastors 
or  church-members,  ministers  or  hearers,  persons  agreeing  or 
disagreeing  in  principles,  temper,  profession,  and  practice: 
How  in  solitary  life,  with  a  regard  to  their  own  personal  in- 
terest and  happiness;  how  to  order  all  the  parts  of  their  con- 
versation, that  it  might  shine  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  as 
might  be  most  to  the  glory  of  God,  most  to  the  good  of  their 
fellow-Christians  and  fellow-creatures,  friends  or  enemies,  most 
to  their  own  comfort  and  advantage,  and  most  becoming  hu- 
man nature;  and  are  not  the  same  instructions  equally  capa- 
ble of  being  as  serviceable  to  us  in  all  these  respects,  as  they 
were  to  them? 

Did  it  direct  them  how  to  live  and  act  in  their  relation  to 
the  other  world,  that  they  might  manage  every  thing  here  with 
a  reference  to  the  future  judgment,  and  its  eternal  consequen- 
ces? Did  it  open  to  them  the  glorious  prospects  of  a  blessed 
immortality,  and  recommend  it  to  them?  LKd  it  show  them 
the  way  of  obtaining  it,  and  animate  their  unwearied  pursuits 
after  it  in  that  way?  And  if  we  observe  the  same  directions 
and  representations,  may  they  not  have  the  same  influence  on 
us,  by  the  same  grace,  as  they  had  on  them?  What  just  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  they  should  reap  these  invaluable  multi- 
plied benefits  proposed  in  the  Scriptures  to  them,  arid  we  be 
incapable  of  the  same? 

In  fine,  whatever  our  circumstances  are,  as  rational  crea- 
tures, as  fkllen  creatures,  or  as  creatures  that  have  immortal 
souls  made  for  eternity;  as  unbelievers  or  believers,  as  con- 
demned, or  pardoned  and  justified,  as  unrenewed  or  renewed; 
whatever  our  circumstances  may  be,  as  persons  of  weak  or 
strong  intellect,  as  persons  surrounded  with  prosperous  or  afflic- 
tive providences,  as  loved  or  hated  in  this  world,  as  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  in  honour  or  disgrace;  and  whatever  our 
relations  to  others  are,  the  Scriptures  contain  things  suitable 
to  our  case,  and  ^*  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
oorrecti<Hi,  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 

Now  these  are  circumstances  not  peculiar  to  any  one  age  of 
the  world,  or  to  any  one  society  of  persons  in  it,  but  common 
to  all  ages,  and  with  some  or  other  of  which  all  sorts  of  persons 
in  the  World  have  been,  are,  or  may  be  attended.  And  there- 
fore, since  the  Scriptures  are  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suit  all  these  circumstances,  that  are  alike  common  to  human 
nature  in  all  ages,  they  must  needs  be,  as  to  the  main  ends  of 
a  divine  revelation,  of  the  same  use  to  us  now,  as  they  were  to 
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those  that  lived  in  the  days  wherein  they  were  written.    Once 
more. 

IV.  God  has  graciously  owned  the  Scriptm^s  with  the 
power  of  the  Spint,  to  make  them  effectual  to  innumeniUe 
multitudes  that  have  lived  in  ages  after  they  were  written. 

As  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  free  course  and  was  glorified, 
and  became  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  whfle  he  gave  the 
increase,  both  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  edification  of 
the  sunts  in  the  apostles*  days;  so  it  has  prevailed  by  the  same 
power  in  after  ages,  and  more  or  less  continued  to  be  effectual 
down  to  our  days.  It  is  by  means  of  this  word  that  Christ 
has  all  along  had  a  church  in  the  world,  and  its  being,  esta- 
blisment,  and  increase,  are  and  ever  have  been,  under  him, 
owing  to  it.  The  whole  work  of  grace  in  the  conversicm  of 
sinners,  all  the  enlargement  and  purity  of  the  church,  all  its 
light,  faith,  holiness,  spiritual  liberty,  peace,  and  love;  all  the 
ground  it  has  gained  upon  Satan's  kingdom;  all  the  interest 
and  glory  of  Christ  in  our  world;  and  aU  the  true  religion  that 
is  found  m  it — derive  their  birth,  continuance,  and  improve- 
ment, from  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  word. 

How  has  this  word  of  God  been  *'  quidc  and  powerfrd,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  divid- 
ing asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow, 
and  been  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart ! " 
Is  not  this  as  true  of  the  written  word,  accompanied  with 
the  enlightening  and  all-powerful  Spirit,  as  of  Christ,  whose 
name  is  called  3ie  Word  of  God  ?  How  often  has  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  Christ  by  the  Scripture,  reached  the  sinner's  heart, 
discovered  to  him  his  own  guiltiness,  vileness,  and  unworthi- 
ness,  and  vain  confidence,  which  before  he  took  no  notice  ofc 
and  brought  him  to  the  most  touching  serious  reflections  under 
those  affecting  views?  How  has  it  anatomized  his  heart,  and 
drawn  out  his  deformed  picture  before  the  eye  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  even  constrained  him  to  say,  "  Behold  I  am  vile?** 

How  has  the  Scripture  been  owned  of  God  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  sinner,  to  awaken  the  stupid  sinner,  to  con'i'ince 
the  self-sufficient  and  self-confident  sinner,  to  melt  and  soften 
the  hardeneil  sinner,  to  captivate  the  obstinate  and  unyielding 
sinner  to  the  obedience  of  Christ;  to  work  the  ftirious  wrath- 
ful sinner  into  meekness  and  love,  to  reform  the  profligate  sin- 
ner, and  to  make  a  thorough  change  of  heart  ana  life  upon  the 
sensual,  graceless  sinner;  to  make  the  daring  sinner  tremble, 
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to  make  the  trembling  sinner  rejoice;  to  make  the  proud  sin- 
ner humble,  and  to  quiet  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  humbled 
sinner,  and  speak  his  inward  racking  horrors  into  a  calm? 

How  often  has  God  owned  it,  to  discover  and  endear  Christ 
as  a  complete  and  suitable  Saviour  to  the  distressed  and  self- 
condemned  sinner,  and  to  lead  him  to  Him  for  righteousness  and 
strength,  that  he  might  find  safety,  and  favour,  life,  rest,  and 
peace  in  him;  to  encourage  the  dejected,  to  support  the  dis- 
consolate, to  bind  up  the  broken  in  heart,  to  raise  up  the 
bowed  down,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  succour  the  tempted, 
to  heal  the  wounded,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  satisfy  the 
hungry,  and  to  recover  the  backsliding  soul?  How  often,  to 
ftubdue  and  mortify  prevailing  corruptions,  to  govern  fierce 
and  disorderly  passions,  to  work  the  soul  up  to  the  image  of 
God,  and  to  bring  it  to  practice  with  cheerfulness  all  the  du- 
ties of  godliness,  righteousness  and  sobriety;  to  draw  off  its 
irregular  appetites  &om  this  world,  and  to  give  it  a  taste,  a 
£ore-taste  and  fore-view  of  heavenly  felicities?  And  how  often 
bas  God  owned  it  to  make  his  people  apt  to  forgive  injuries, 
to  deny  themselves,  to  be  patient  in  tribulation,  to  give  them 
the  sweetest  supports  under  it,  to  carry  them  decently  through 
it,  and  to  do  them  good  by  it;  to  spirit  them  for  signal  services, 
to  engage  them  to  cleave  to  him,  to  yield  up  themselves  to 
him,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  his  glory,  even  to  the  most  exalted 
triumphs,  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  cruel  deaths  for  his 
name's  sake  ? 

Numberless  are  and  have  been  the  instances  of  God's  own- 
ing his  word,  to  the  production  of  these  and  such  like  effects, 
down  from  the  apostles  to  this  present  age.  Are  not  some 
of  you  witnesses  from  experience,  that  God  continues  to  set 
Ins  seal  to  his  own  word?  Have  not  you  found  the  word 
of  the  Lord  precious?  Have  you  not  sometimes  been  im- 
pressed in  a  divine  manner  by  it,  and  felt  its  victorious  preva- 
lence on  your  hearts  and  lives?  I  am  persuaded  God  ha3  not 
left  himself  without  witness  to  these  things  among  you.  But 
if  he  had  not  designed  his  word  for  standing  use,  he  would  not 
have  continued  thus  to  own  it.  And  his  owning  it  with  the 
power  of  his  Spirit  and  grace  for  these  purposes,  is  a  good  evi- 
dence to  our  reason,  and  to  our  spiritual  senses,  when  they  are 
duly  exercised,  that  he  designed  it  for  standing  use  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  former  generations. 

This  point  may  be  farther  argued  from  the  standing  use 
the  Old  Testament  was  of  to  the  Jews,  in  all  their  genera- 
tions;— ^from  the  \vHisdom  and  grace  of  God,  which,  according 
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to  Scripture  accounts  of  it,  cannot  be  supposed  to  confine  the 
use  of  such  an  admirable  discovery  to  the  people  then  in  be- 
in  tr; — from  his  remarkable  care  in  preserving  the  Scripture 
through  all  the  violence,  fraud,  and  malice  of  its  adventries, 
to  our  davs; — from  the  light  and  improvements  it  has  added  to 
the  principles  of  natural  religion,  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
that  nave  rejected  its  divine  authority; — ^from  God's  never  hav- 
ing given  any  other  revelation,  nor  the  least  ground  of  ex- 
pecting another,  to  direct  our  conduct  in  this  world,  or  to 
show  us  our  way  to  eternal  life  in  the  next ;  he  having  now 
set  up  the  new  covenant  dispensation,  which  is  said  to  consist 
of  things  that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  is  called  a  **  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  moved,"  as  the  old  covenant  dispensation  was; — and 
from  some  prophecies,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
which  are  still  to  be  accomplished ;  as,  not  to  mention  others» 
ptrticularly  those  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  was  the 
last  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  speaks  of  the  several  ages  of 
the  church,  from  that  time  to  the  coming  of  Christ  aj^n,  and 
was  closed  with  a  solemn  charge  to  preserve  it,  without  any 
additions  to  it  or  diminutions  of  it.  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.  But 
what  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  of  the  standing  use  to  the  Christian  church,  in  all 
ages,  that  has  been  pleaded  for. 


OBJECTION. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  somewhat  more  particu- 
larly an  objection  which  has  been  alluded  to  above — How 
can  the  Scriptures  be  useful  to  us,  since  they  were  mostly 
written  on  special  occasions,  or  with  an  immediate  relation  to 
some  particular  persons  or  societies? 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  was  written 
in  that  manner.  The  oracles  of  God  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  committed  to  the  church  of  Israel,  as  belonging  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  them;  and  they  were  mostly  wTitten  with 
an  immediate  reference  to  their  affairs,  and  as  their  occasions 
required.  And  upon  the  great  alteration  that  was  made  in 
the  state  of  the  church,  by  the  coming  of  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, the  New  Testament  was  written  with  a  peculiar  refer- 
ence thereunto,  as  the  nature  of  things  required  it  should;  and 
most  of  it  was  immediately  directed  to  some  particular  persons 
or  churches,  on  some  special  occasions  that  then  rose  amongst 
them. 
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But  this  is  no  just  objection  either  against  the  divine  autho- 
rity,  or  against  the  standing  usefulness  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  It  is  no  just  objection  against  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  the  apostle  intimates  when  he  says,  '^  God, 
who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  maimers,  spake  in  time 
past  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  to  us  by  his  Son."  Whatever  were  the  seasons  and 
occasions  of  speaking,  or  the  persons  immediately  spoken  to, 
it  was  God  that  spoke  by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  by  his  Son  in  the  New.  God  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
take  what  occasions,  and  use  what  methods  he  pleases,  to  com- 
municate hb  mind  and  will  to  the  sons  of  men ;  and  the  more 
suitable  those  occasions  were  for  the  revelations  he  at  several 
times  gave,  the  more  his  wisdom  and  goodness  appeared  in 
them.  This  is  one  part  of  that  divine  condescension  and  skill 
that  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  1.  4,  '^  The  Lord  God  hath  given 
me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  should  know  how  to  speak 
a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary." 

Yea,  this  method  of  forming  the  Scriptures  on  different  oc- 
casions, with  a  regard  to  difierent  persons,  and  in  different 
times  and  ages,  shows  that  there  could  be  no  crafty  agreement 
of  designing  men  in  composing  them,  and  that  no  one  such 
man  could  be  the  author  of  them;  and  brings  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  persons,  societies,  and  generations,  that  received  them, 
as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  those  credentials,  which  attended 
the  sacred  writers,  to  prove  that  they  came  and  spake  from 
God.  And  this  the  apostle  alleges  to  enforce  a  conscientious 
subjection  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  Old.  "  For  if  the  word  spoken 
by  angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedi- 
ence received  a  just  recompence  of  reward,  how  shall  we  es- 
cape if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  at  the  first  began 
to  be  spoken  Dy  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them 
that  heard  him;  God  also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with 
signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the 
lfi)Iy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will?" 

Had  the  Scriptures  been  wrought  up  into  an  artificial, 
exact,  and  methodical  system  of  doctrines,  precepts,  threaten- 
ings,  promises,  and  encouragements,  without  respect  to  some 
particular  occasions  and  circumstances,  it  would  have  looked 
with  an  air  of  human  contrivance  and  management,  and  been 
much  more  liable  to  suspicions  of  forgery,  than  it  now  is,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  us.  There  is  a  noble  and 
genuine  simplicity  in  this  way  of  writing  it,  which  shows  that 
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it  owes  its  birth  and  eflBcaey  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God, 
and  not  to  the  art  or  policy  of  men.  And  we  may  sty  of  the 
Scripture  in  general,  what  the  apostle  said  of  his  preaching 
in  particular,  that  it  was  ^'  not  with  entidng  words  of  man  s 
wi^om,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that 
your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdcnn  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God.** 

And  there  is  this  further  remarkable  evidence  of  the  diidne 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  from  this  way  of  their  being  writ- 
ten, that  they  record  in  latter  ages  the  manifest  accomplish- 
ment of  many  of  those  prophecies,  which  made  a  part  of  the 
sacred  volume  in  former  ages ;  as  any  unprejudiced  mind  may 
easily  observe,  in  comparing  one  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  another,  and  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New.  So  that 
it  might  have  been  said,  and  was  truly  said  in  effect  of  many 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  Christ  appeared  in 
the  flesh,  and  soon  afterwards,  as  he  said  of  one  of  them, 
"  This  clay  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears." 

2.  Nor  is  this  manner,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  writ- 
ten, a  just  objection  against  their  standing  usefulness.  This 
the  apostle  intimates  when  he  says,  '*  Whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learning.'* 

It  is  indeed,  as  I  apprehend,  morally  impossible,  that  a  set 
of  even  inspired  writings,  so  full  and  particular  as  the  Scrip- 
tures are,  whether  written  on  special  occasions  or  not^  should 
be  in  every  passage  of  equal  use  to  every  age ;  for  that  would 
necessarily  suppose,  either  that  all  the  circumstances  of  every 
age  must  be  invariably  the  same,  or  that  the  provision  made 
for  them  in  those  writings  must  be  confined  to  general  rules 
and  topics.  To  suppose  the  first,  is  to  forget  the  fluctuating 
state  of  human  nature,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world ;  and 
to  suppose  the  second,  is  to  suppose  a  set  of  writings  much 
less  useful  than  the  Scriptures  are,  in  a  multitude  of  particu- 
lar cases,  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  adapted. 

It  may  therefore  be  allowed,  that  some  things  in  the  Scrip- 
tures might  be  more  remarkably  useful  to  those,  to  whom  they 
were  immediately  directed,  than  to  us;  and  that  other  things 
may  be  more  useful  to  the  present,  and  some  past  ages,  than 
to  them,  as  they  relate  to  prophesied  events,  that  have  come  to 
pass  since  the  sacred  canon  was  finished ;  and  to  some  cor- 
ruptions in  doctrine,  worship,  and  manners,  which  the  ail-wise 
God  foresaw  would  spring  up  and  trouble  the  church  in  after 
ages.  Thus  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  uni- 
versal particle  Ally  used  of  the  cup,  and  not  of  the  bread. 
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"  Drink  ye  all  of  it,"  is  of  greater  use  since  the  church  of  Rome 
have  deprived  the  laity  of  the  cup,  thereby  to  countenance  the 
abominable  figment  of  transubstantiation,  and  idolatrous  ado- 
ration of  the  host,  than  it  was  of  before.  And  for  like  reasons 
it  may  be  supposed,  that  some  other  passages  may  be  of  more 
use  to  ages  yet  unborn,  than  either  to  us,  or  to  any  that  are 
^one  beifore  us.  And  yet  we  may  not  be  excluded  from  reap- 
mg  considerable  benefit  even  from  such  passages  as  are  more 
peculiarly  suited  to  other  times  and  circumstances.  And  as 
the  principal  concerns  of  mankind,  as  to  all  the  main  purposes 
of  a  divine  revelation,  are  in  every  age  the  same  ;  so  it  is  no 
hard  matter  to  conceive  that  revelation  to  be  formed  in  such  a 
manner,  though  mostly  written  on  special  occasions,  as  should 
be  best  adapted  for  common  use,  especially  in  its  principal 
and  most  momentous  points,  to  every  age  of  the  world. 

It  is  no  uncustomary  practice  among  men,  to  write  such 
things  to  particular  persons,  and  on  particular  occasions,  as  they 
design  for  common  usefrilness,  and  as  really  are  of  great  ser- 
vice to  others.  It  is  not  unusual  for  human  legislators  to  make 
laws  on  particular  occasions,  for  universal  and  future  obliga- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  their  state;  or  for  physicians  to  pub- 
lish rules  and  prescriptions  of  medicines  on  particular  occasions, 
and  in  particular  cases,  which  they  design  for  general  use,  and 
may  be  of  great  advantage  to  others.  How  much  more  may 
we  suppose,  that  the  all-knowing  God,  who  always  had,  in 
one  comprehensive  view,  all  the  possible  circumstances  of  all 
that  ever  should  be  in  the  world,  might  take  the  particular 
occasions,  which  his  infinite  wisdom  saw  most  proper,  to  deliver 
his  mind  and  will  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  make  it  of  stand- 
ing use  to  all  succeeding  generations  ?  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
already  observed,  that  mere  is  abundant  evidence  from  the 
Scripture  itself,  and  from  the  reason  of  things,  that  it  was  de- 
signed for  such  use. 

The  designs  of  men  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  method 
of  management,  may  often  fail,  because  they  can  see  but  a 
little  way  before  them,  and  have  but  a  very  narrow  and  uncer- 
tidn  view  of  what  may  fall  out,  or  of  what  alterations  may  arise 
in  the  state  of  things,  which  may  require  new  directions,  rules, 
and  laws,  for  the  management  of  them ;  and  therefore  they 
often  find  themselves  obliged  to  alter  and  mend,  to  annul,  or 
add  to  their  former  plans,  that  they  may  accommodate  them 
to  new  occurrences,  which  they  never  thought  of  before.  But 
as  the  infinitely  perfect  God  can  be  liable  to  no  mistakes,  and 
as  he  comprehensively  knows  the  make  and  tuni  of  human 
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nature  in  all  its  forms,  and  unerringly  foresees  all  the  occuiren- 
ces  that  ever  will  befal  it,  he  cannot  fail  of  his  dea^ ;  but 
can  as  easily  form  his  revelations  on  particular  occasions,  to 
suit  all  cases  and  all  ages,  as  if  he  had  made  those  revdations 
without  a  respect  to  those  immediate  occasions  of  them. 
When  our  Lord  sent  his  apostles  on  a  special  commission  into 
Judea,  he  said  unto  them,  ''  Behold,  I  send  ye  forth  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves :  Be  ve  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves."  This,  which  was  spoken  on  that  particu- 
lar occasion,  was  as  full,  and  suitable  to  their  case,  and  as  good 
a  rule  for  their  conduct,  all  the  days  of  their  lives  afterwards. 
And  whoever  considers  the  temper  of  the  world,  with  respect 
to  Christ's  disciples  and  servants  ever  since,  down  to  these 
days,  must  own,  that  this  maxim  ever  has  been,  and  still  is  as 
useful  to  them,  as  any  that  could  be  given  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  things.  The  same  might  easily  be  observed  in 
numberless  other  instances. 

And  this  method  that  God  has  taken  to  indite  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  to  move  the  holy  men  of  old  to  speak  and  write  them, 
is  admirably  suited  to  make  them  useful  to  us.  The  various 
forms  in  which  it  was  proper  they  should  be  written  on  the 
diflferent  occasions  that  called  for  them,  fit  them  to  strike  with 
the  greater  advantage  on  diflferent  sorts  of  minds.  Some  are 
most  impressed  with  historical  narratives;  others  with  epistol- 
ary writinors ;  others  with  examples ;  others  with  records  of 
experiences  ;  and  others  with  prophetic  discourses.  Some  are 
most  touched  with  close  and  rational  argument,  and  others 
with  the  holy  fire  of  strong  devotion ;  some  with  beautiful 
turns  of  thought  and  expression,  and  others  with  plain  and 
authoritative  applications  to  conscience ;  some  with  familiar, 
obvious  truths,  and  others  with  doctrines  more  sublime,  and 
out  of  the  common  road  ;  some  with  the  sweet  insinuations 
of  meekness  and  love,  and  others  with  the  amazing  terrors 
of  threatened  resentments. 

Now,  the  difl'erent  occasions  of  writing  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  different  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  were  first 
written,  naturally  IcmI  to  all  these  methods  of  address  ;  and  this 
is  wonderfully  ordered  by  the  wisdom  of  God  to  subserve  their 
greatest  usefulness  to  us,  according  to  his  design  by  them; 
which  is  not  only  to  inform,  but  likewise  to  move  and  influence 
us,  according  to  our  diflferent  temjHTsand  capacities,  unto  suit- 
able dispositions  and  actions;  to  work  upon  the  minds  and 
consciences,  and  aflfections  of  men  ;  and  to  strike  U|)on  all  the 
springs  of  human  coniluct.     This  method  of  communicating 
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them  to  us,  is  thus  so  far  from  destroying  their  usefulness, 
that  it  tends  to  make  them,  in  some  respects,  the  more  "profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works." 


4f^  GKSEKAI.  Kr 


CHAPTER    11. 

&£!«£kAf    ftCL£»  KEAAkVIJii  THE  r«£  TO  BE  MADE  Off   THK  SCmXffTrUf. 

I  SHALL  now  lay  down  a  few  genefal  Rules  about  the  ose  we 
ftbould  make  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  are  delirered  to  ib. 


I.  We  should  make  use  of  these  things  we  find  in 
according  to  their  varied  importance  and  advantage  to  as. 

Though  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
some  way  or  other  profitable  to  us;  yet  all  its  parts  are  not 
alike  profitable,  nor  of  a  like  importance  to  us.  \\liat  it  says 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  method  of  God*s  grace  about  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners  by  him,  and  of  the  great  doctrines  and  duties 
of  faith,  repentance,  love,  and  evangelical  obedience,  is  of 
much  frrt'SLier  advantage  to  us,  that  we  be  acquainted  with  it, 
than  what  it  says  concerning  genealogies  of  fisonilies,  situation 
of  places,  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  meats,  and  days,  and  the 
like. 

Some  things  made  known  in  Scripture  are  necessary  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  good  of  others,  and  our  own  everlasting 
Happiness;  but  Goif  might  be  glorified,  the  good  of  others 
promoted,  and  wc  eternally  saved,  though  some  other  thii^  in 
Scripture  had  never  been  made  known  to  us.  And  yet  these, 
likewise,  arc  useful,  in  their  places,  to  subser\'e  those  high  de- 
signs, and  they  help  to  make  up  the  perfection  and  beauty  of 
the  Scripture  in  some  lower  proportions.  As  in  the  frame  of 
our  bodicfs,  (i(Ml,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  hath  so  ordered  it,  that 
there  are  some  parts  vital,  or  absolutely  necessary  to  this  present 
lifi*;  such  as  the  brains,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  stomach  and 
bowels:  other  parts  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  easy  ope- 
rations of  life;  such  as  the  cuticula^  or  outward  skin,  the  eyes, 
the  hands,  and  feet :  and  other  parts  are  subordinately  useful  to 
th(*se  ends,  and  ornamental  to  the  body ;  such  as  the  number 
of  our  fingers  and  tocs^  our  hair  and  nails,  and  the  numerous 
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little  hsdrs  that  spire  out  in  the  greater  part  of  our  bodies. 
Now,  though  some  of  these  are  of  much  greater  use  and  im- 
portance to  us  than  others,  yet  they  all  have  their  use  in  their 
E roper  proportions,  and  unite  to  make  up  the  perfection  and 
eauty  of  the  whole  body.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  se- 
veral parts  of  Scripture;  though  we  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  particular  use  of  them  all,  any  more  than  we  are  with 
the  use  of  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies. 

But  as  our  greatest  regard  is  to  such  parts  of  the  body  as 
are  most  vital  and  necessary,  so  our  highest  regards  should  be 
to  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  most  nearly  concern  the  glory  of 
God,  our  own  everlasting  salvation,  and  the  good  of  others. 
These  should  sit  uppermost  on  our  hearts,  should  engage  our 
closest  study,  and  most  familiar  acquaintance;  these  should 
command  our  chief  esteem,  and  determine  our  most  earnest 
pursuits  after  them — not  to  the  neglect  of  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  in  preference  to  them,  which  are  to  be  used  as  bene- 
ficial in  their  proper  places,  and  with  all  due  care  and  reverence 
in  subservience  unto  these.  This  our  blessed  Lord  intimated 
to  the  Jews,  when  he  said,  "  Ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin  (obligations  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  included  in 
the  law  of  tithes.  Lev.  xxvii.  30),  and  have  omitted  the  weight- 
ier matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith:  these  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  And 
something  like  this  the  apostle  seems  to  have  in  his  eye  in  his 
prayer  for  the  Philippians,  where  he  says,  "  This  I  pray,  that 
your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in 
all  judgment,  that  ye  may  approve  things  that  are  excellent, 
that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence,  till  the  day  of 
Christ :  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are 
by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God."  "  The  things 
that  are  excellent"  might  have  been  rendered  ^^the  things  that 
are  more  excellent;"  that  is  in  comparison  with  other  things: 
and  so  it  is  translated  in  Rom.  ii.  18.  Accordingly,  this  apos- 
tle preferred  the  knowledge  of  a  crucified  Christ  to  all  other 
knowledge.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  I  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified."  And 
at  another  time,  ^^  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
Lord;  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do 
count  them  but  dung  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in 
him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law; 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith ;  that  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power 
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of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  suSerii^  being 
made  conformable  unto  his  death." 

IL  We  should  make  useful  observations  and  reflecdons  on 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  represent  things  peculiar  to  former 
persons  and  times. 

Some  things  in  Scripture  were  suited  to  one  state  of  the 
church,  which  do  not  agree  to  another,  as  is  manifest  with  re- 
spect to  a  numerous  train  of  observances  enjoined  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  which  are  so  &r  from  obliging 
us  to  the  practice  of  them  now,  that  it  would  be  an  interpre- 
tative denial  that  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  for  us  to  return 
to  the  practice  of  them  again;  for  they  were  only  "ligrures  for 
the  time  then  present,  and  imposed  till  the  time  of  reforma- 
tion, "  which  was  to  be  wrought  by  the  coming  of  Christ  our 
great  high  priest,  Heb.  ix.  9,  10,  11,  &c.  Otner  passages  of 
i>cripture  relate  to  persons  and  things  that  anciently  were,  but 
will  never  appear  again  in  the  world,  of  which  we  have  many 
instances  in  the  histories  and  genealogies  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  extraordinary  appearances  of  God  to 
some,  and  immediate  inspiration  of  others. 

All  things  of  this  kind  should  be  read  and  considered,  with 
careful  observation  and  improving  reflections,  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  our  own  advantage.  We  should  consider  what  of 
God,  of  his  perfections,  will,  ways,  and  works,  appears  in 
them;  what  moral  and  divine  instructions  we  may  learn  from 
them,  to  adjust  our  thoughts  about  the  measure  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  direct  our  own  dealings  with  him,  and  walk 
before  him;  and  what  examples  we  may  meet  with  for  our  imi- 
tation— what  above  our  reach,  and  what  to  be  avoided.  We 
should  observe  how  far  some  things  of  this  sort  may  be  accommo- 
dated to  some  circumstances  that  we  either  are,  or  may  be  placed 
in,  and  what  allowances  must  be  made  for  particular  differences 
of  circumstances  in  other  things;  how  much  better  or  worse 
we  are;  and  how  much  better  or  worse  the  dispensation,  and 
the  state  of  it  is,  as  to  light,  grace,  and  efficacy,  under  which 
we  live.  We  ought  not  to  read  these  things  like  children, 
^without  concern  to  understand  them,  or  profit  by  them;  but 
should  read  them  like  men  in  understanding,  with  the  obser- 
vations, reflections,  and  improvements,  that  may  arise  from 
them,  to  stock  our  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  to  mend  the 
temper  of  our  hearts,  and  to  order  our  thoughts  and  behaviour, 
to  exalt  God,  and  humble  ourselves  before  him,  and  to  keep  our 
dependencies  on  God  in  Christ,  our  expectations  from  him, 
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our  holy  awe  and  fear  of  him,  and  our  love,  gratitude,  and 
obedience  to  him.    This  is  the  way  which  the  I^salmist  sug- 

fests  for  our  use  of  such  parts  of  God's  word  as  these,  when, 
aving  recited  several  instances  of  God's  ancient  ways  and 
works,  he  shuts  up  the  account  with  this  remark,  "  Whoso  is 
wise,  and  will  observe  these  things,  even  they  shall  understand 
the  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord." 

Observation  and  reflection  for  the  improvement  of  things  to 
some  valuable  purposes  of  life,  employ  the  minds  of  all  wise 
men,  when  they  read  ancient  histories,  laws,  and  customs,  or 
discourses  upon  them ;  and  he  is  always  reckoned  a  man  of  a 
mean,  weak,  and  lazy  soul,  that  does  not  read  with  such  views, 
and  learn  something  for  his  own  direction  by  them.  How  much 
more  should  we  aim  and  hope  to  grow  wiser  and  better  by  at- 
tentive and  serious  searches  into  the  venerable  records  of  sacred 
antiquity,  which  convey  to  us  the  surest  and  most  ancient  tes- 
timonies of  what  has  been  transacted  among  God's  own  people 
in  former  times,  though  they  were  peculiar  to  those  times,  and 
to  the  persons  that  lived  in  them?  And,  however,  at  first  sight 
many  of  those  passages  may  seem  to  have  no  manner  of  refer- 
ence to  us,  yet  the  more  closely  we  consider  them,  the  clearer 
traces  we  may  find  of  their  necessary  subservience  to  some 
other  things,  in  which  we  cannot  but  allow  ourselves  to  be  most 
nearly  concerned.  They  are  a  series  of  things  that  gradually 
made  way  for  others  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us,  and 
may  at  least  afibrd  us  the  delightful  reflection  that  God  has 
graciously  reserved  our  lot  to  the  ages  of  plenteous  blessings, 
which  his  infinite  wisdom  all  along  designed  to  introduce  by 
those  means  amongst  us.  It  would  be  very  possible  for  a 
strong,  laborious,  and  sanctified  mind,  to  draw  out  in  beauti- 
ful aspects  of  this  kind,  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  antedilu- 
vian world;  of  the  divisions  of  the  nations  afterwards;  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Abraham's  family,  down  to  the  sale  of  Joseph 
into  Eigypt;  together  with  the  general  course  of  God's  conduct 
towards  Israel  from  that  time  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to 
the  first  settlement  of  gospel  churches  in  the  apostles'  days. 

We  may,  oneway  or  other,  get  great  benefit  from  these  things, 
if  we  attend  to  them  with  wisdom  and  care,  and  with  an  eye 
to  the  God  of  wisdom  to  teach  us  to  profit  by  them.  And  his 
giving  us  these  records  in  that  revelation,  wnich  is  to  govern 
our  faith  and  practice,  is  a  plain  intimation  that  they  some 
way  belong  to  us,  and  admit  of  such  improvements,  in  the 
exercise  of  our  minds  about  them,  as  may  abound  to  our  ac- 
count. 
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III.  Such  things  as  are  in  themselves,  or,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, of  an  abiding  nature,  we  should  use  as  the  prindpal  rules 
of  our  faith  and  practice. 

The  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are 
full  of  doctrines  and  duties  of  an  abiding  nature. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  abundance  of  doctrines 
revealed,  though  some  of  them  in  an  obscurer  manner,  that 
may  be  called,  some  in  a  strict,  and  others  in  a  qualified  sense, 
eternal  truths.  Doctrines  concerning  Crod's  being,  attributes, 
counsels,  purposes,  ways,  and  works;  conceminff  the  unity  ojf 
God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  the  only  Jehovah  of  Is- 
rael, in  distinction  from,  and  opposition  to,  all  other  gods; 
concerning  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fiedl  of  man,  and  the 
great  corruption,  degeneracy,  guilt,  deformity,  and  weakness 
of  human  nature,  by  and  since  the  fall;  concernin&r  the  seve- 
rity of  God*s  justice  against  sin  and  sinners,  and  tne  freeness 
of  his  grace  in  pardoning  sin  to  the  returning  sinner,  throQ£rh, 
and  on  the  account  of,  the  great  Messiah;  concerning  this  Mes- 
siah's person,  office,  and  death,  and  resurrection  from  the  dead; 
concerning  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  God*s  in- 
tended favour  to  the  Gentiles;  concerning  Ids  enlightening,  re- 
newing, strengthening,  restoring,  comforting,  and  preserving 
grace;  and  concerning  the  future  judgment,  a  glorious  immor- 
tality, and  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life. 

Many  intimations  of  these,  and  such  like  things,  are  scat- 
tered about  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament;  in  the 
histories,  types,  promises,  and  prophecies,  that  are  there  re- 
corded. Your  own  diligent  observation  in  reading  will  furnish 
you  with  proofs  of  them  severally,  which  it  would  be  too  te- 
dious for  me  to  recite.  And  such  of  them  as  needed  still 
further  explaining,  are  set  in  a  much  strono^er  and  more  exten- 
sive light  by  the  gospel  dispensation,  or  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  all  Christians  will  readily  allow. 

These  are  doctrines  of  eternal  truth — I  mean  such  as  either, 
in  a  lax  sense  of  the  expression,  always  were,  or  at  least  al- 
ways will  be  true,  or  both;  and  accordingly,  such  as  arise 
either  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  thin^,  or  from 
the  sovereign,  and  yet  fixed  and  unchangeable  will,  permis- 
sion, or  constitution  of  God,  as  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
temporary  things.  These  we  are  to  inquire  into,  that  we  may  have 
a  good  understanding  of  them.  These  we  are  to  believe,  assent 
to,  and  receive  by  faith,  as  things  that  immediately  relate  to 
ourselves,  or  that  we  are  nearly  concerned  to  know;  as  things 
by,  and  according  to  which,  we  should  be  influenced  to  deal  with 
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God  in  Christ  for  everlasting  life — and  as  things  by  which  we 
may  be  made  ^'  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  likewise  a  large  draught  of 
moral  duties,  which  we  owe,  and  are  obliged  to  perform  to- 
wards God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves;  as  in  the  lan^age 
of  the  apostle,  by  living  *'  soberly,  righteously,  and  gocQy,  in 
this  present  world."  We  have  clear  directions,  and  strong  in- 
junctions, with  respect  to  the  due  government  of  our  thoughts, 
our  tempers,  dispositions,  designs,  words,  and  acts; — as  they  are 
summanly  comprehended  in  uie  Ten  Commandments,  and  are 
drawn  out,  exemplified,  and  explained  more  at  large  in  the 
historical,  practical,  and  prophetic  writings.  These  are  duties 
of  an  eternal  nature,  arising  from  the  unchangeable  reasons 
of  things,  from  the  subjection  of  the  creature  to  God,  and  from 
the  relations  we  bear  to  him,  and  one  another. 

We  have  here  likewise  many  calls  to  repentance,  which  is  a 
duty  of  an  abiding  nature  and  obligation,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  our  being  in  a  state  attended  with  sin;  and  many  inti- 
mations of  the  duty  of  faith  in  the  Messiah,  who  was  promised, 
and  was  then  to  come;  which  is  a  duty  that  has  its  original  foun- 
dation in  the  obUgations  we  are  under,  as  creatures,  to  believe 
what  God  reveals  and  appoints  to  be  the  object  of  our  faith., 
or  to  believe  in  God  according  to  the  method,  and  in  the  way 
that  he  shall  prescribe  to  us ;  though  its  next  immediate  founda- 
tion be  in  the  free  revelation  he  has  made  of  his  gracious 
will,  that  we,  as  sinful  creatures,  should  believe  in  nis  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  our  obtaining  eternal  life  through 
him. 

These  things  are  still  with  abundantly  more  advantage  re- 
vealed, explained,  directed,  inculcated,  and  demanded  m  the 
New  Testament.  Faith,  repentance,  love,  and  new  obedience, 
are  there  set  out  in  their  evangelical  turn — in  their  nature, 
uses,  and  designs,  with  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  them 
all,  with  the  motives  that  enforce  them,  and  with  the  distinct 
places  and  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  method  of  our  sal- 
vation. These  are  of  unchangeable  use,  and  binding  necessity 
to  all  that  hear  the  gospel,  or  have  the  word  of  salvation  sent 
to  them,  whether  they  are  Jews  or  Gentiles.  Hence  the  apos- 
tle made  it  bis  great  business  "  to  testify,  both  to  the  Jews 
and  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;" — which  repentance  and  faith  neces- 
sarily include,  or  lead  to  love  and  new  obedience ;  inasmuch 
as  "  repentance  towards  God"  is  a  mere  hypocritical  pretence, 
unless  it  "  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance;"  and  "  faith 
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towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  an  empty  notion,  or  a  dead 
faith,  unless,  according  to  the  Scripture  description  of  it,  "  it 
works  by  love,  and  purifies  the  heart."  Therefore  those  parts 
of  Scripture  that  speak  of  these  things,  should  be  studied  and 
used,  as  principal  rules  of  our  practice,  with  reg^d  to  our  own 
personal  actings  towards  God  in  Christ,  and  walking  in  all 
good  conscience  before  him. 

Besides  these,  we  have  some  positive  institutions  for  the 
members  of  the  visible  church  under  the  gospel  state,  which 
are  appointed  to  continue  as  long  as  that  state  shall  last;  and 
they  are  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  have  intima- 
tions attending  the  institution  of  both  these,  that  they  are  ap- 
pointed for  standing  ordinances,  and  are  to  be  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Baptism  is  spoken  of  as  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  gospel  itself  shall  be  preached.  Mat.  xxviii. 
19,  20;  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  mentioned  by  the  apostle 
Paul  as  an  institution  of  Christ,  to  continue  in  the  cnurch 
^^till  he  comes  again,"  1  Cor.  xi.  23-26.  Accordingly,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  some  of  their  Episdes, 
inform  us,  that  Baptism  was  applied  to  the  converts  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  their  houses;  and  that  the  churches  frequendy 
celebrated  in  their  assemblies  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  And 
the  earliest  succeeding  writers  of  the  primitive  church  have 
left  very  plain  memonals,  that  they  continued  to  practise  both 
those  ordinances  as  abiding  institutions  of  worship.  These  po- 
sitive institutions  belong  to  us,  as  professing  Christians,  and 
should  be  used  by  us  as  such,  to  distinguish  us  from  the  world; 
from  the  Turks  and  Jews,  and  from  the  heathen,  the  irreli- 
gious, and  the  profane.  We  should  use  them  as  the  laws  and 
privileges  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that  belong  to  all  its  faithful 
subjects,  to  assist  and  confirm  their  faith,  and  encourage  their 
hopes  in  God's  covenant,  and  to  strengthen  and  enforce  their 
obligations  to  be  the  Lord's.  And  all  that  the  Scripture  says, 
with  respect  to  these,  should  be  heedfully  regarded,  to  direct 
and  engage  a  regular  observation  of  them. 

IV.  Those  things  in  Scripture  that  are  founded  on  such  rea- 
sons as  are  common  to  other  cases  of  a  like  nature,  or  to  like 
occasions,  should  be  applied  to  all  such  cases,  and  on  all  such 
occasions,  as  far  as  the  reasons  of  them  are  the  same. 

Where  the  reasons  of  things  are  the  same,  we  have  warrant 
for  ail  application.  And  what  wsis  said  on  particular  occasions 
upon  those  reasons,  may,  as  far  as  the  force  of  those  reasons  will 
carry  it,  be  equally  said  of  all  other  cases  of  the  like  nature  and 
concern  to  us.     Whatever  is  argued  in  Scripture  from  God's  in- 
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finite  goodness,  love,  and  grace,  from  his  faithfulness  to  his  pro- 
mises, or  from  his  delight  in  his  people;  and  whatever  is  argued 
from  his  pleasure  in  righteousness,  from  his  abhorrence  of  evil, 
from  his  patience  toward  sinners,  or  from  his  justice  in  punishing 
their  iniquities,  or  from  the  regards  that  are  due  to  him — is 
of  the  same  weight,  with  respect  to  all  instances  of  the  like 
nature,  now,  where  the  same  reasons  of  things  are  alike  con- 
cerned. 

It  would  be  almost  endless  to  go  through  the  instances 
of  this  kind,  that  might  be  alleged ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
only  illustrate  what  I  intend,  by  some  brief  hints,  with  respect 
to  the  principal  doctrines  and  duties  contained  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans. 

As  this  epistle  was  written  to  a  church  chiefly  consisting  of 
Gentile  believers,  with  a  mixture  of  Jewish  Christians,  to 
whom  the  apostle  had  never  preached,  it  opens  a  plentiful  dis- 
play of  the  gospel  in  a  manner  admirably  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  that  church.  Its  principal  parts  have  a  very  par- 
ticular relation  to  some  controversies  then  depending  betwixt 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  yet  the  reasons,  on  which  the 
apostle  proceeds  to  determine  them,  are  of  equal  truth  and 
concernment  to  us  now,  as  they  were  at  that  time  to  them ; 
and  therefore  we  may  apply  them,  by  the  like  way  of  arguing 
upon  them  to  settle  our  faith  and  practice  in  all  cases  of  a  like 
nature,  and  may  gather  from  this  epistle  a  noble  and  exten- 
sive idea  of  the  gospel  for  Christians  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  for 
the  Christians  of  that  age  in  particular. 

What  the  apostle  offers,  chap.  i.  2,  3,  to  20,  to  prove  the 
utter  incapacity  of  either  Gentiles  or  Jews  to  obtain  justifica- 
tion by  tneir  own  righteousness,  in  obedience  either  to  the 
law  of  nature,  or  to  the  Mosaic  law,  that  he  might  convince 
them  of  their  equal  need  of  the  gospel  way  of  righteousness, 
IS  applicable  to  us,  to  convince  us  of  the  same ;  because  the 
grand  reason  of  that  incapacity  holds  good  as  to  us,  which  is, 
that  we  are  all  under  sin,  and  become  guilty  before  God. 
And  this  may  be  proved  upon  us,  by  many  of  the  very  same 
arguments  that  he  uses  to  prove  it  upon  them. 

What  he  thereupon  adds,  chap.  iii.  21-ult.,  and  chap,  iv., 
about  the  only  way  revealed  in  the  gospel  for  the  justification 
of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  whether  ceremonial  or  moral,  is  applicable  to  our  justifi- 
cation in  the  same  only  way,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  our  works 
from  justifying  us  ;  because  the  reasons  for  excluding  all  works 
from  this  place  in  our  salvation,  are  of  the  same  force  to  us  as 
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they  were  to  them,  \'iz.  "That  we  are  justified  freelv  by 
God's  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation^  throush  £uth 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness — tiiat  he  might  be 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus  :*'  And  that 
he  has  taken  this  way  of  justifying  us,  to  exclude  all  boasting, 
and  all  rewards  of  debt,  to  make  it  an  act  of  unmixed  grace  to* 
ward  the  ungodly,  according  to  David's  account  of  it,  and  that 
"  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed." 

What  he  advances,  chap.  v.  12-ult.,  with  the  same  view, 
about  the  common  deplorable  case  of  all  mankind  by  nature, 
whether  Gentile  or  Jew,  as  descendants  from  failen  Adam,  their 
common  father,  and  covenant  head,  and  of  the  opposite  bene- 
fits brought  in  by  Christ  for  both,  is  applicable  to  us,  because 
we  are  as  much  descendants  from  fallen  Adam,  and  were  repre- 
sented by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were:  And  the 
benefits  brought  in  by  Christ  as  a  second  head,  concerns  us  as 
much  as  them,  "  that  by  his  righteousness,  the  fi^e  gift  miefat 
come  upon  us  to  justification  of  life,  and  that  by  his  ooe- 
dience  we  might  be  made  righteous." 

What  he  represents,  chap.  v.  1-11,  and  vi.  7,  8,  about  the 
advantages,  privileges,  obligations,  and  duties  of  the  gospel- 
state,  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile ;  such  as  peace  towara  God, 
patience,  and  rejoicing  in  tribulations,  the  nope  of  glory  unto 
a  triumphant  assurance  of  it,  dying  to  sin,  and  living  unto 
God,  with  perseverance  in  faith  and  holiness  unto  eternal  life — 
all  that  he  says  about  these  is  applicable  to  Christians  now,  be- 
cause the  reasons  of  them  continue  the  same  to  them  that  be- 
lieve, which  are,  their  being  "justified  by  faith,  not  beine 
under  the  law  but  under  grace  ;  being  married  to  Christ,  and 
partakers  of  his  Spirit,  and  God's  delivering  up  his  own  Son 
for  thorn,  together  with  God's  justifying  them,  and  Christ's 
dying,  rising,  and  making  intercession  for  them." 

What  the  apostle  urges,  chap.  ix.  to  verse  29,  and  chap,  xi., 
to  clear  up  God's  sovereignty,  grace  and  righteousness,  m  the 
election  and  reprobation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews,  either  with  re- 
spect to  the  external  dispensation  of  his  grace  towards  them, 
nationally  considered,  or  with  respect  to  the  eflficacy  of  his 
grace  to  multitudes  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  a  remnant  of  the 
Jews,  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  personally  considered, 
is  applicable  to  God's  appointments  with  respect  to  the  nations, 
where  his  gospel  is  preacned  now,  and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it 
becomes  effectual ;  because  the  reasons  by  which  the  apostle 
vindicates   God's   conduct  therein,   are  still  the  same,    viz. 
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that  there  is  originally  no  more  desert  in  one  than  another, 

but  all  are  alike  unworthy;  that  God  hath  a  sovereign  right 

to  withhold  or  give  his  own  undeserved  favours  as  he  pleases; 

that  he  doth  injurv  to  none;  that  the  creature  has  no  right  to 

reply  against  his  Maker,  when,  by  a  power  resembled  by  the 

potter's  over  the  clay,  he  shows  his  wrath,  after  long  patience, 

and  in  a  way  becoming  himself,  towards  the  vessels  of  wrath, 

^^ fitted"  by  their  own  iniquities  ''to  destruction,  and  makes 

known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which 

he  of  his  own  mere  grace  hatn  afore  prepared  unto  glory,  even 

them  that  he  hath  effectually  called,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;" 

and  that  his  election  is  so  entirely  of  grace,  that  works  and 

grace  are  inconsistent  motives  to  it.     And  what  he  offers  by 

way  of  caution  to  the  Gentiles,  to  be  watchful  and  humble 

under  their  privileges,  is  so  far  applicable  to  us,  as  the  reasons 

of  such  cautions  are  still   the  same,  viz.  that  whoever  are 

cut  off,  it  is  by  God*s  righteous  *'  severity"  for  their  unbelief; 

and  whoever  stand,  it  is  by  his  ''goodness  "  or  grace  through 

fiiith. 

What  he  interweaves,  chap.  ix.  30-ult.,  and  chap,  x.,  about 
the  miscarriage  of  the  Jew,  and  the  attainment  of  the  Gen- 
tile, in  reference  to  the  gospel  salvation,  which  was  proposed 
in  common  to  each,  without  distinction  of  nations,  is  appli- 
cable to  us  now;  because  the  same  reasons  of  both  respec- 
tively may  be  found  among  us,  and  wherever  they  are  found, 
will  have  the  same  effects.  The  fatal  miscarriage  lay  in  their 
seeking  that  salvation,  not  by  fiEUth,  stumbling  at  Chnst,  estab- 
lishing their  own  righteousness,  and  not  submitting  themselves 
to  the  righteousness  of  God;  and  the  Gentiles'  happy  success 
lay  in  their  seeking  it  by  faith.  And  the  same  different  effects 
will  still  follow  the  same  different  ways  of  seeking  it;  because 
the  grounds  on  which  they  depended  still  continue  the  same, 
which  are,  that  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  believeth ;"  that  "  with  the  heart  man 
believeth  to  righteousneas,"  &c ;  that  "  the  same  Lord  over 
all,  is  rich  to  all  that  call  upon  him;"  and  that  he  sends  his 
gospel  to  be  the  means  of  working  faith. 

What  he  farther  adds  in  the  practical  part  of  this  epistle, 
chap,  xii.,  to  recommend  a  great  variety  of  personal  and  rela- 
tive duties,  is  applicable  to  us;  because  those  duties  are  founded 
in  the  reasons  of  things,  in  the  common  obligations  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  the  natural,  civil,  and  spiritual  relations,  which  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  then. 

What  he  says,  chap,  xiii.,  particularly  about  the  duty  of 
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being  subject  to  civil  magistrates,  against  tlie  opinion^  that 
some  seem  to  have  entertained,  as  if,  by  their  becoming  Chiia- 
tians,  they  were  discharged  from  obligations  of  obedience  to 
civil  powers,  especially  if  they  were  heathen  powers,  is  of  force 
to  enjoin  our  subjection  in  all  lawful  things  to  the  magistnteB 
under  whom  we  live;  because  the  reasons  urged  for  it  are  still 
the  same,  which  are,  that  civil  powers  are  the  '^  ordinanoei 
of  God,  to  be  terrors  not  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil, 
and  are  ministers  of  God  to  us  for  good.**  And  what  he  fur- 
ther adds  in  this  chapter,  ver.  8,  &c.,  to  enforce  the  great  doty 
of  love,  is  applicable  to  us;  because  tlie  reason  abides,  vii. 
that  '^  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

What  he  inculcates,  chap.  xiv.  and  xv.  1-13,  about  Chri»> 
tian  mutual  forbearance  with  respect  to  indifferent  things,  is 
applicable  to  the  like  forbearance  now,  in  all  other  instances 
of  such  things;  because  the  reasons  of  it  are  still  the  same, 
viz.  that  ^'  every  one  stands  or  falls  to  his  own  master,  and 
must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God  ;*'  that  the  want  of 
this  forbearance  is  a  breach  of  the  law  of  charity ;  that  the  ac- 
ceptable parts  of  Christian  religion  consist  of  things  of  mudi 
greater  worth  and  importance;  that  the  law  of  equity  requires 
the  strong  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak;  and  that  Christ 
hath  received  both. 

The  rest  of  this  epistle  is  chiefly  taken  up  in  a  sofitening 
apology  for  writing  it  with  such  freedom;  in  very  engaging 
expressions  of  the  apostle's  great  affection  to  them,  and  desire 
to  see  them  in  proper  season  to  their  mutual  joy;  and  in  salu- 
tations of  several  by  name,  with  some  other  incidental  things; 
and  the  whole  is  concluded  after  his  usual  manner.  Though  all 
these  have  likewise  their  use,  to  teach  us  Christian  prudence, 
meekness,  modesty,  gratitude,  and  love,  yet  they  do  not  pro- 
perly fall  under  my  present  design. 

What  I  have  said  about  our  being  concerned  in  the  main 
doctrines  of  this  epistle,  the  reasons  of  which  are  still  the  same, 
will,  I  persuade  myself,  be  allowed,  by  Christians  of  all  deno- 
minations, to  be  just,  with  respect  to  some  or  other  of  the  in- 
stances I  have  mentioned;  and  why  the  same  way  of  arguing 
may  not  be  admitted  for  the  like  use  of  the  rest,  I  cannot  ap- 
prehend. 

Unto  this  general  rule  about  the  use  of  the  Scripture,  belong 
the  just  and  regular  consequences,  or  inferences,  we  may 
draw  from  the  plain  principles  it  lays  down  for  extending  and 
strengthening  our  faith,  and  directing  our  practice  in  many  par- 
ticulars not  expresslv  mentioned  in  the  very  wonls  of  Scripture 
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themselves.  The  nature  of  interpretation  supposes  this  me- 
thod of  using  the  Scriptures;  and  a  due  exercise  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties  about  what  we  find  in  them  necessarily  leads 
US  to  it.  The  design  of  a  revelation  from  God  to  rational  crea- 
tures makes  this  our  duty;  and  our  own  profiting  by  it  depends 
abundantly,  under  his  blessing,  on  a  humble  diligence  m  it. 
Accordingly,  the  great  Prophet  of  the  church  has  taught  us 
this  instructive  method  of  using  the  Scriptures  in  his  own  ex- 
ample, when  he  argued  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
proved  it  by  an  inference  firom  Moses'  calling  the  Lord  the 
Grod  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob: 
"  For,"  says  Christ,  "  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living,  for  all  live  unto  him." 

V.  Such  things  as  draw  out  the  different  states,  charac- 
ters, and  circumstances  of  persons  before  God,  we  should  care- 
fully observe,  that  in  their  light  we  may  know  what  judgment 
to  make  concerning  ourselves. 

God's  word  gives  us  clear  distinctions  of  persons  and  cases, 
and  deals  out  different  portions  for  them  in  due  season.  It  se- 
parates the  precious  from  the  vile;  says  to  the  righteous,  it 
shall  be  well  with  him;  and  to  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with 
him.  And,  therefore,  it  is  of  g^eat  importance  for  us  to  con- 
sider how  we  are  described;  to  which  of  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions we  belong,  into  which  the  Scripture  casts  the  whole 
world,  saints  ana  sinners;  those  that  are  in  Christ,  born  again 
by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  those  that  are  still 
in  their  sins ;  and,  how  far  its  accounts  of  the  different  circum- 
stances of  persons,  in  either  of  these  states,  agree  to  us. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  abuse  the  Scriptures 
and  themselves,  for  want  of  this  acquaintance,  and  either  make 
no  application  of  them  to  themselves  at  all ;  or,  what  is  as  bad, 
or  worse,  make  a  false  one. 

It  is  for  want  of  this  acquaintance  that  so  many  deluded 
sinners  thank  God,  with  the  pharisee,|j  for  what  they  are  per- 
fect strangers  to;  that  they  count  themselves  new  creatures, 
while  they  retain  their  old  natures;  that  they  call  God  their 
Father,  while  they  are  children  of  wrath  as  much  as  ever;  and 
that,  under  these  mistakes,  they  speak  peace  to  themselves, 
while  the  word  of  God  speaks  a  dangerous  war;  and  cUum  the 
comforts  of  the  gospel  as  their  due,  while  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
aggravated  by  their  guilty  neglects  and  abuses  of  the  gospel, 
are  like  to  be  their  only  portion. 

It  is  for  want  of  this  acquaintance  that  so  many  misguided 
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flaints  stand  off  from  God,  as  if  he  were  tkeir  enemy,  wbile  be 
is  in  truth  their  father  and  friend ;  that  in  oonaequeiioe  hereof 
-they  frequently  speak  the  trouble  andoonfiisicni  to  themsdret, 
which  there  is  no  ground  for;  and  refrise  the  comforts  which 
they  ought  to  chiim — frighten  themselves  so  much  widi  the 
dismal  prospects  of  a  hell,  from  which  the  Scripture  says 
Christ  has  delivered  them — and  are  so  often  orerwhehned  af 
the  apprehended  loss  of  a  heaven,  which  God  has  promised  in 
his  covenant  shall  be  theirs  for  ever. 

It  is  for  want  of  this  acquaintance,  when  the  state  is  in  some 
measure  known,  that  so  many  saints  and  sinners  misplaoe  them* 
selves  so  much  to  their  disadvantage,  whichever  way  the  extreme 
lies  that  they  run  into:  That  the  sinner,  on  the  one  hand,  ex- 
tenuates his  iniquities,  where  the  word  calls  for  aggravation, 
as  one  branch  of  true  repentance;  or  aggravates  them  beyond 
Scripture  bounds,  to  the  disparagement  of  those  perfections 
and  counsels  of  God  displayed  in  Christ,  that  should  encou- 
rage his  repentance:  And  that  the  saint,  on  the  other,  other 
assumes  to  himself  what  he  has  not  yet  attained  to,  or  disowns 
what  he  has;  and  thereby  either  unduly  magnifies  himself 
while,  perhaps,  he  thinks  he  is  honouring  grace,  or  robs  OoA 
of  the  honour  of  what  he  has  done  for  huD,  under  the  deceiv- 
ing airs  of  a  false  humility. 

And  it  is  for  want  of  this  acquaintance,  that  there  is  so  much 
excess,  defect,  or  other  irregularity  in  the  saints'  or  sinnen' 
passions,  their  hopes  or  fears,  desires  or  aversion,  and  the  like; 
and  so  much  indolence  and  delay,  inconstancy,  and  want  of 
resolution  in  point  of  purpose,  action  and  practice,  wldle,  what- 
ever sense  they  have  of  the  state  they  are  in,  and  the  charac- 
ters they  bear,  they  are  nevertheless  ignorant  of  the  melan- 
choly, or  encouraging  circumstances,  that  the  one  or  the  other 
are  attended  with. 

You  should  therefore  impartially  search  the  Scriptures,  and 
never  desist  from  the  important  search  till,  on  Scripture  evi- 
dence, you  can  determine,  to  your  satisfaction,  what  your  state 
and  condition  is  for  eternity — whether  a  work  of  heart-chang- 
ing grace  has  passed  upon  you  or  not — whether  you  are  a  true 
believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  hearty  lover  of  him,  and  a  willing 
servant  to  him,  or  not — or,  whether  you  are  one  that  fears  the 
Lord,  or  one  that  fears  him  not.  Read  and  ponder  the  saint 
and  the  sinner — the  sincere  believer,  and  the  designing  or  the 
deluded  hypocrite,  as  the  Scripture  hath  distinguished  and  de- 
scribed tliem.  Observe  how  it]  draws  the  figure  of  different 
sorts  of  hearers,  and  represents  the  different  impressions  and 
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effects  of  the  word  upon  them  severally.  And  take  notice  of 
the  difference  there  is  in  the  principles  they  act  on,  in  the 
ends  they  aim  at,  in  the  motives  they  are  influenced  by,  in 
the  prevailing  tempers  of  their  minds,  in  the  habitual  propen*- 
sions  of  their  hearts,  and  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  as  the 
Scriptures  represent  them  severally.  And  then  consider,  as 
in  the  presence  of  God,  which  of  these  describe  your  state 
before  him. 

With  the  like  views  examine  the  Scripture  account  of  the 
different  ranks  or  degrees  of  saints  and  sinners;  that,  if  you  find 
yourselves  in  the  list  of  sinners,  in  a  state  of  nature,  still  under 
wrath  and  condemnation,  you  may  know  what  still  more  par- 
ticular character  of  sinners  you  come  under — whether  you  are 
to  be  numbered  among  the  hardened,  careless,  presumptuous, 
self-sufficient,  daring,  and  resolute  sinners;  or  among  the  con- 
vinced, relenting,  self-diffident,  broken»hearted,  hungering  and 
thirsting  sinners,  and  consequently  may  the  better  know  how 
to  proportion  your  fears  and  hopes  to  the  danger  you  are  in, 
and  the  encouragements  that  lie  before  you — or  that,  if  you 
discover  yourselves  to  be  enrolled  in  the  happier  list  of  saints, 
in  a  state  of  grace  and  acceptance  with  God  in  Christ  to  eter- 
nal life,  you  may  judge  of  your  proficience  or  declensions  in 
the  several  graces,  duties,  and  comforts  of  the  Christian  life, 
or  in  any  particulars  of  them;  and  what  occasions  you  have  for 
deeper  abasement^  or  greater  thankfulness,  and  more  vigorous 
action,  from  the  different  motives,  which  the  consideration  of 
your  improving  or  declining  circumstances  may  afford  you. 


VI.  Such  things  as  agree  to  our  own  state,  characters,  and 
circumstances,  thus  discovered,  we  should  apply  to  ourselves, 
that  we  may  be  suitably  influenced  by  them. 

The  design  of  the  former  rule  is  to  assist  us  in  our  observ- 
ance of  this.  When,  therefore,  the  Scripture  describes  persons 
by  the  state  they  are  in,  or  by  any  particular  characters  and 
circumstances  oi  it,  that  agree  to  us,  as  we  should  put  our 
names  in,  as  the  persons  to  whom  such  passages  in  the  most 
peculiar  manner  belong ;  so  what  they  say  to  such,  we  should 
earefuUy  apply  to  ourselves,  that  they  may  have  their  proper 
weieht  with  us. 

You  that  find  yourselves  to  be  still  in  your  sins,  should  seri-i 
ously  consider  the  account  the  Scripture  gives  of  the  exceed- 
ing sinfulness  of  such  a  state;  of  the  provoking  guilt  that  lies 
upon  the  sinner,  the  original  righteousness  he  has  lost,  the 
loathsome  corruption  that  spreads  all  over  him,  and  the  num- 
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berless  repeated  transgressions,  which  must  attend  a  continu- 
ance under  such  guilt,  such  want  of  righteousness,  and  such 
corruption;  and  should  join  hereto  its  awful  account  of  the 
misery  entailed  on  such  sinfulness,  and  the  danger  it  exposes 
the  sinner  to;  of  the  favour  and  communion  he  hereby  loses 
with  God,  the  slavery,  deformity,  and  confusion,  he  brings 
upon  himself;  the  flaming  wrath  and  direful  curse  that  hangs 
over  him,  and  his  liableness  every  moment  to  be  stripped  of  ui 
the  comforts,  and  subjected  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  and 
to  the  still  heavier  strokes  of  avenging  justice,  in  all  the  hor- 
rors of  death,  and  agonies  of  hell  for  ever.  All  this  you  should 
solemnly  reflect  on  with  application  to  yourselves :  Thus  ex- 
ceeding sinful  am  I,  thus  extremely  miserable  I  must  be,  unless 
recovered  from  that  sin,  which  is  my  only  danger,  and  the 
proper  cause  of  all  this  misery. 

To  such  conviction,  with  application  still  to  yourselves,  yoo 
should  add — as  its  account  of  the  utter  impotence  the  sinncf  is 
under  to  recover  himself  from  this  wofiil  state,  together  with 
his  unworthiness  that  God  should  recover  him,  that  you  may 
not  be  self-confident,  self-sufficient,  and  vainly  presumptuous 
on  the  one  hand,  as  if  you  could  retrieve  all  at  pleasure,  or 
recommend  yoiu-self  to  the  favour  of  God  to  do  it  tor  you:  So 
likewise,  its  account  of  the  rich  provision,  notwithstanding, 
made  in  another,  to  balance  against  that  impotence  and  un- 
worthiness in  one's- self,  that  you  may  not  despair  of  mercy,  or 
sink  under  the  load  of  your  iniquities,  and  consequently,  either 
like  one  quite  dispirited,  like  one  desperate,  and  resolved  to  be 
careless  and  unconcerned,  may  not  neglect  inquiries  after  a  re- 
covery, as  if  it  were  impossible,  even  oy  the  grace  of  God,  on 
the  other. 

You  should  consider  the  joyful  tidings  it  brings  you  of  a 
Saviour,  every  way  suitable  to  your  wretched,  lost,  and  help- 
less state;  of  his  having  come  from  heaven  on  purpose  to  save 
all  sorts  and  degrees,  even  to  the  chief  of  sinners;  of  \»hat  he 
has  done  and  suffered  on  earth  in  a  way  of  atonement,  and  is 
now  doing  in  heaven  in  a  way  of  intercession  for  transgressors: 
what  plentiful  encouragements,  what  gracious  calls,  what  ten- 
der expostulations,  what  free  and  friendly  invitations,  what  en- 
dearing commands,  what  alluring  promises,  and  what  glorious 
examples,  it  contains — all  speakmg  aloud  his  sovereign,  rich, 
and  plenteous  mercy :  what  indispensable  need  of  him,  of  his 
blood,  righteousness,  and  Spirit,  to  pardon,  justify,  enlighten, 
and  renew  you,  it  represents;  and  what  unavoidable  reeking 
vengeance  it  denounces  on  those  that  refuse  all  this  g^ce<— to 
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enforce  your  applications  to  him.  And  finally,  what  displays 
it  is  filled  with  of  his  faithfulness,  and  divine  sufficiency,  as 
well  as  compassions,  inclinations  and  readiness  to  save,  that 
there  might  be  no  room  left  for  excuses  or  exceptions,  as  if  he 
would  reject  any  that,  in  the  distress  of  their  souls-,  seek  a 
whole  salvation  in  him. 

All  these  solemn  and  engaging  discoveries  you  should  im- 
partially consider,  and  seriously  lay  to  heart,  till,  by  the  grace 
that  attends  them,  they  effectually  reach  your  inmost  parts; 
till  they  awaken  repenting  sorrows  within  you,  till  they  melt 
you,  till  they  win  upon  you,  till  you  find  yourselves  on  the 
wing  to  welcome  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  eager  to  em- 
brace a  Saviour  thus  needed,  and  thus  recommended;  till  you 
have,  by  an  humble  and  yet  lively  faith,  tlirown  yourselves 
upon  him,  and  yielded  up  yourselves  to  him;  till  sin  and  you 
are  at  the  utmost  variance,  and  your  hearts,  your  affections, 
your  resolutions,  and  your  ways,  are  thoroughly  turned  to  God 
through  him,  and  till  you  are  well  assured  that  you  have  a  firm 
unshaken  interest  in  him. 

On  the  other~hand,  you  that  find  in  yourselves  good  hope 
through  grace,  that  you  are  in  Christ  passed  from  death  to 
life,  should  seriously  consider  the  account  the  Scripture  gives 
of  God's  free  distinguishing  grace  to  such,  in  the  complicated 
privileges  he  bestows  upon  them,  on  one  hand ;  and  of  their 
multiplied  obligations,  attended  with  a  variety  of  cautions  and 
arguments  to  guard  and  enforce  them,  on  the  other. 

You  should  observe  its  account  of  the  vast  expense  he  has 
been  at,  of  the  abundance  he  has  done  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
rich  advantages  that  accrue  to  them  thereby;  of  the  many 
fearful  evils  such  are  immediately  delivered  from,  and  the  many 
invaluable  blessings  they  are  immediately  invested  with;  of  the 
continual  decline  of  all  those  evils  that  still  remain,  and  con- 
tinual flow  of  all  those  blessings  they  further  want;  of  the 
complete  rescue  to  be  wrought  in  a  little  time  for  them  from 
the  one,  and  full  enjoyment  to  be  granted  to  them  of  the  other, 
when  they  come  to  be  possessed  of  the  glorious  inheritance  re- 
served in  the  heavens  for  them;  and  of  the  covenant  securities 
God  has  given  them  in  Christ,  for  all  these  in  their  proper  order, 
time,  and  way,  till  all  the  promises  in  their  favour  snail  have 
their  utmost  accomplishment.  All  this  you  should  cheerfully 
survey  with  application  to  yourselves:  all  this  expense  has 
God  been  at,  and  all  this  has  he  done  for  me;  all  these  tre- 
mendous evils  am  I  delivered  firom,  or  shall  be  in  due  season ; 
aU  these  plentiful  blessings  are  or  will  be  my  portion ;  and  all 
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the  covenant. 

But  you  should  solemnly  consider,  likewise,  as  I  hinted,  its 
account  of  the  many  necessary  and  delightful  oblifi^aticHis,  that 
lie  on  such  to  purity  and  holiness,  duty  and  service,  leal  and 
fervour,  gratitude  and  love,  that  is,  to  improve  the  grace  he 
gives  them  to  his  glory,  to  dieir  own  sted£Eistness,  growth,  and 
perseverance,  and  to  their  abounding  usefulness  to  all  otherii 
as  he  gives  them  opportunity;  of  the  cautions,  added  to  these 
demands,  against  presumption,  self-confidence,  and  unbelief  oo 
one  hand;  against  indolence,  carnality,  and  worldly-minded- 
ness,  on  the  other;  and  against  un thankfulness,  declensions, 
and  backslidings,  on  both;  and  of  the  pressing  arc^uments  it  is 
thronged  with  to  enforce  both  demancb  and  cautions:  and  all 
this  with  application  still  to  your  own  consciences.    These  obli- 

fations  lie  on  me,  and  indispensably  bind  me;  these  cautions 
need,  and  must  attend  to;  and  it  cannot  but  be  highly  dis- 
ingenuous, as  well  as  otherwise  criminal  and  dangerous,  if  ail 
the  powerful  arguments,  that  infinite  wisdom,  authority,  and 
love,  have  united  to  enforce  every  duty,  do  not  work  in  some 
prevailing  degrees  upon  me. 

All  these  endearing  privileges  and  inviolable  obligations, 
wherever  you  find  them  in  the  Scriptures,  you  should  impartially 
apply  to  yourselves,  and  charge  upon  your  consciences  till  you 
are  melted,  and  commanded  into  admiration,  love,  and  praise; 
till  you  are  efficaciously  excited  to  depart  from  all  iniquity,  and 
to  make  the  best  returns  for  such  plenteous  and  distinguishing 
grace;  till  you  act  upas  much  as  possible  to  your  holy  character, 

Erofession,  and  obligations;  till  all  the  valuable  ends  of  the 
eliever's  life  may  be  answered  with  good  success;  till  you  be- 
come blessings  to  the  church  and  the  world  while  you  live;  till 
you  be  always  ready  to  die,  always  prepared  for  heaven,  and 
assured  of  it;  and  till  at  length  ^'  an  entrance  be  ministered  to 
you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

And  both  of  you — you  that  are  blessed  with  this  happy 
change,  and  you  that  still  remain  in  your  sinful  state — should 
carefully  consider,  with  application  to  yourselves,  what  the 
Scriptures  say  to  those  whom  it  describes,  by  different  charac- 
ters and  circumstances,  under  either  of  these  states,  as  they  are 
represented  to  be  more  or  less  criminal  and  threatening  on  one 
hand,  or  inoffensive  and  encouraging  on  the  other,  till  tney  hav« 
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all  the  desirable  effects  upon  you,  which  they  are  adapted  and 
desij?ned  to  produce  by  tne  operation  of  divine  grace  in  their 
application  to  such  respectively. 

If  we  were  thus  to  consider  ourselves  in  the  light  of  God's 
wordy  and  that  word  with  relation  to  ourselves,  we  should  the 
better  know  how  to  use  and  apply  it  to  the  most  valuable  pur- 
poses. This  is  the  first  step  to  our  profiting  by  it;  and  if  the 
Lord  shall  graciously  help  the  application  by  his  Spirit,  it  will 
succeed  to  saving  advantage.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  to  him 
for  light  and  influence  in  ml  our  converses  with  his  word;  and 
let  us  mind  our  own  state  and  circumstances,  observe  how  they 
are  described,  and  apply  to  ourselves  all  that  we  meet  with  in 
that  word  suitable  thereunto,  **  that  we  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures  may  have  hope«" 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  USE  WE  SHOULD  MAKE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  CONTENTS  OF  SCEIFTUEE 

IN  PARTICULAR. 

I  HAVE  ^ven  you  six  general  rules,  about  the  use  we  should 
make  of  the  Scriptures,  thoueh  they  were  mostly  written  on 
special  occasions,  or  with  an  immediate  relation  to  some  par- 
ticular persons  or  societies.  We  are  now  to  consider  it  in  a 
more  particular  manner. 

In  order  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  range  the  contents  of 
the  Scripture  into  some  principal  heads,  and  suggest  a  few 
brief  hints  of  the  use  we  may  make  of  them  severally.  Let 
us  therefore  begin  with, 

I.  Its  Histories  and  Examples. 

A  very  good  use  may  be  made  of  the  historical  parts  of 
Scripture  to  lead  our  observation,  affect  our  hearts,  and  influ- 
ence our  lives.  In  the  sacred  history  we  may  see  much  of  God 
and  of  ourselves;  strong  lineaments  of  his  infinite  majesty  and 
perfections,  and  of  the  weakness  and  degeneracy  of  human  na- 
ture. We  may  observe  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  in  the 
history  of  the  creation,  and  many  beautiful  turns  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  people,  and  others,  through  several  ages,  in  the 
history  of  providence. 

The  history  of  the  fall,  of  the  wickedness  and  punishment 
of  the  old  world,  of  the  early  corruptions  and  connisions  after 
the  flood;  of  Sodom's  sin  and  conflagration;  of  Joseph's  bre- 
thren; of  the  unbelief,  murmurings,  and  idolatry  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness;  and  of  their  multiplied  g^evous  revolts  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  together  with  God's  manifold  judgments  upon 
them,  till  at  length  he  sent  them  into  captivity — sets  before  us 
the  monstrous  deformity  of  human  nature,  the  great  evil  of  sin, 
what  fearful  work  it  makes  in  the  world,  and  how  the  indigna- 
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tiou  of  God  flames  oat  against  it.  And  this  should  fill  us  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  sin,  should  awaken  solemn  thoughts 
of  a  future  judgment,  should  make  us  humble,  watchful,  and 
depending,  and  afraid  to  provoke  the  Lord,  and  should  raise 
our  esteem  of  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  of  recovering  grace. 

The  history  of  God's  preserving  Noah  and  his  family  in  the 
ark,  of  his  peculiar  kindness  to  Abraham,  and  remarkable  care 
of  him  in  a  strange  land;  of  his  preserving  and  exalting  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  and  providing  by  his  means  for  the  whole  house  of 
Jacob;  of  their  wondeiful  increase  under  all  their  oppressions 
in  Egypt;  of  their  stupendous  deliverance  from  their  pursuing 
enemies  through  the  Ked  Sea;  of  their  safe  conduct,  by  along 
train  of  miracles,  through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  land ; 
of  their  settlement  and  multiplied  preservations  there;  and  of 
their  restoration  to  it  again,  after  they  had  been  banished  from 
it  for  their  sins.     These  things  enlarge  our  views  of  God's 
universal  dominion  for  the  good  of  his  church,  and  of  his  sove- 
reignty in  the  exercise  of  it.     They  show  us  how  his  king- 
dom rules  over  all,  how  he  raises  up  one  and  casts  down  an- 
other; has  all  hearts  in  his  hands,  and  serves  his  own  purposes 
by  over-ruling  the  passions,  artifices,  deceits,  and  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  men,  without  putting  any  force  upon  their  natural  free- 
dom, or  staining  the  purity  of  his  own  holiness.  Who  can  read 
those  histories  and  not  observe  how  he  ^^  disappoints  the  de- 
vices of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform  their 
enterprise;"  and  how  he  makes  "  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  and  restrains  the  remainder  of  it?"  They  show  us  how 
he  humbled  and  proved  his  people,  tried  their  faith  and  pa- 
tience, love  and  obedience,  led  them  in  a  right  way,  and  did 
them  good  in  their  latter  end;  and  how  steadilv  the  whole 
series  of  liis  government  wrought,  through  a  cloud  of  unlikely 
means,  to  usher  in  the  great  and  glorious  things  of  the  gospel. 
They  demonstrate  to  us,  that  notning  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord 
to  do;  that  he  takes  care  of  his  people,  and  has  a  favour  for  his 
heritage,  notwithstanding  all  their  unworthiness;  and  that  he 
is  rich  in  mercy,  slow  t6  anger,  and  ever  mindful  of  his  cove- 
nant.    And  they  should  deeply  affect  our  hearts  with  thoughts 
of  the  vast  views  of  abounding  mercy,  which  he  has  been  all 
along  carrying  on  for  these  latter  ages;  should  spirit  up  our 
admuntion,  love  and  praise,  and  encourage' us  to  cleave  to  him 
with  full  purpose  of  heart,  and  to  put  our  trust  in  him  for  all 
that  we  need  for  this  world  and  a  better.     "  These  works  of 
the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  those  that  have  pleasure 
therein." 
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All  the  histories  the  Scripture  g^ves  us  oi  men's  diffinent  be- 
haviour, whether  good  or  evil,  toward  God  and  one  another, 
show  us  how  naturally  propense  we  axe  to  act  sinfully,  and 
how  careful  we  should  be,  and  what  need  we  have  of  superna- 
tural grace  to  enable  us  to  behave  dutifully  in  onr  sevenJ 
stations.  And  all  its  histories  of  the  mercies  and  judgments 
God  has  showered  down  from  on  high,  innumeroaa  instanrfi^ 
are  a  lecture  upon  the  great  maxims  of  his  government;  they 
show  us  the  ordinary  way  of  his  dealings  with  the  sons  of  men, 
especially  with  his  own  people,  and  may  awaken  our  ex- 
pectations of  the  like  in  like  circumstances.  The  man  that 
duly  observes  these  things  must  say^  **  Verily  th^re  is  a  re- 
wara  for  the  righteous:  Verily  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in 
the  earth."  Hence,  Asaph's  sinking  faith  and  hope  were  xxp' 
held  in  a  time  of  great  distress,  by  a  review  of  what  God  had 
formerly  done  for  his  people  in  like  difficulties,  saying,  ^^  I  will 
remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  moat  High;  I 
will  remember  the  works  of  tne  Lord :  Surely  I  will  remem- 
ber thy  wonders  of  old."  And  all  those  things  were  recorded 
for  future  ages;  they  were  ^^  written  for  the  generations  to 
come,  that  a  people  that  should  be  created  might  praise  the 
Lord." 

The  history  of  our  blessed  Lord,  in  Ids  incarnation,  life, 
doctrine,  miracles,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
to  heaven,  opens  before  us  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  and  gives 
us  a  train  of  evidence  for  the  confirmation  or  it.  It  shows  us 
who  and  what  he  is,  God-man,  and  the  Saviour  of  lost  sinners, 
who  taught  them  by  his  word  and  Spirit,  gave  himself  a  ranr 
som  for  them,  and  set  up  his  spiritual  throne  and  kingdom 
amongst  them.  It  brings  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  Cnrist, 
and  with  the  glory  of  God  in  him,  which  is  what  he  most  of 
all  delights  to  display,  which  it  most  of  all  concerns  us  to  know, 
and  which  outshines,  in  amiable  lustre,  all  other  manifestations 
of  God  to  the  creature.  It  teacheth  us  what  a  great,  conde- 
scending, and  gracious  Saviour  he  is;  how  he  finished  the 
work  his  Father  gave  him  to  do,  was  accepted  in  it,  triumphed 
over  all  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way,  is  allnsufficient,  and 
every  way  suitable  for  our  help,  faithful,  compassionate,  and 
willing  to  save  all  sorts  of  sinners  that  come  to  nim,  and  to  the 
Father  by  him.  And  it  encourages  and  obliges  us  to  believe 
and  trust  in  him  for  everlasting  life,  to  pay  the  highest  honour, 
worship,  and  obedience  to  him,  as  God ;  to  be  thankful  for 
him,  and  to  him,  as  Mediator;  to  admire  and  love  him  with 
the  most  pure  exalted  affections,  to  make  all  our  applications 
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to  God,  and  to  form  all  our  expectations  from  God,  only 
through  him.  Hence  we  are  assured  toward  the  conclusion  of 
this  most  excellent  history,  that  "  these  things  are  written,  that 
we  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  believing,  we  might  have  life  through  his  name." 

The  history  of  the  apostles,  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  conferred  upon  them;  of  their  doctrines,  labours, 
integrity,  self-denial,  sufferings,  miracles,  and  success,  is  a  far-> 
ther  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  It  gives  us  unan- 
swerable evidence  that  Christ's  promises  and  predictions  were 
made  good  concerning  himself,  the  mission  of  his  Spirit,  th« 
great  things  his  disciples  should  do,  the  enlargement  of  hit 
own,  and  the  destruction  of  Satan's  kingdom,  with  many  other 
particulars  of  great  moment.  And  it  shows  us  that  God  inte* 
rests  himself  in  Christ's  cause,  takes  care  of  his  servants,  assists 
and  owns  them  in  his  work,  and  makes  his  gospel  his  power 
unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  believes.  The  apostles  were 
Christ's  ^^  witnesses,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  And  his 
design  in  making  them  witnesses  to  him  was,  that  others  might 
believe  on  him  through  their  word,  imder  the  influence  of  nis 
intercession  for  them. 

The  history  of  the  different  states  of  the  church,  as  to  its 
constitution,  laws,  privileges,  worship,  and  discipline,  before 
the  law,  under  the  law,  and  since  the  law,  is  a  glaring  evidence 
that  God  alone  has  all  along  been  King  in  his  church;  that  it 
entirely  depends  in  all  its  concerns  on  him ;  that  all  its  laws 
and  ordinances  derive  from  his  authority,  tie  us  down  to  a 
punctual  observation  of  the  pattern  he  shows  us,  and  can  be 
repealed,  added  to,  improved,  or  any  way  altered,  by  none  but 
him.  It  shows  us  how  far,  and  in  what  particulars,  any  of  his 
institutions  are  now  binding  to  the  church,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  dispensation  under  which  we  live.  It  displays 
the  condescensions  of  God  to  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  his 
people,  and  his  manifold  wisdom  in  suiting  the  methods  of  his 
communion  with  them  to  their  tempers  and  capacities,  and  in 
gradually  introducing  the  glories  of  their  last  and  best  settle- 
ment with  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  history  of  the  low,  weak,  dark,  and  bondage  state  of 
the  church  under  the  law,  serves  as  a  shade  to  set  off  with  the 
greater  life  and  beauty,  its  spirituality,  purity,  light  and  gprace, 
and  its  liberty,  love,  holv  boldness,  and  compOcated  glories 
under  the  gospel.  It  teaches  us  to  discern  the  things  that  dif- 
fer, helps  to  raise  our  cheerful  gratitude,  that  our  lot  is  fallen 
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under  that  administration  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  exceeds 
in  glory,  and  consists  of  things  that  cannot  be  shaken,  but  vill 
remain  to  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  and  shoidd  fill  us 
with  a  blushing  shame,  that  under  all  our  advantages  we  should 
fall  short  in  many  things,  of  that  fervent  temper  of  heart  to- 
wards God,  of  that  zeal  for  his  glory,  and  of  that  delight  in  hb 
word  and  ordinances,  which  some,  even  omder  that  defective 
dispensation,  were  eminent  for. 

And  the  history  of  the  improved  state  of  the  church  under 
the  gospel,  of  its  unaffected  simplicity,  growth,  and  spread;  of 
its  temper,  privileges,  and  immunities;  and  of  all  its  other 
advantages,  as  far  as  they  are  represented  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  kingdoms  and  civil  so- 
cieties of  this  world,  and  from  such  churches  as  owe  their  birth 
and  establishment,  faith,  worship  and  order,  to  the  political 
contrivances,  the  ambition,  covetousness,  and  authority  of  men; 
to  give  us  Just  sentiments  of  the  boundaries,  matter,  form,  and 
officers,  of  particular  churches ;  of  the  sacred  authority  by 
which,' and  ends  for  which,  they  were  instituted;  of  the  spirit- 
ual powers  and  privileges  lodged  in  them,  and  obliratious  laid 
on  tnem;  of  the  blessing  and  presence  of  Christ  that  may  be 
expected  with  them ;  of  the  evangelical  means  by  which  alone 
they  are  to  be  propagated  and  increased,  kept  pure  and  edified; 
and  of  the  love  and  communion,  forbearance  and  peace,  that 
should  be  cultivated  among  them ;  to  invite  those  that  are  fit 
for  their  communion,  to  enrol  themselves  in  such  of  them  as  are 
constituted  most  according  to  the  truly  primitive  pattern ;  and 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  those  in  Cnrist's  ways,  that  are 
already  joined  to  them. 

The  records  of  prayer,  and  answers  to  prayer,  are  likewise 
full  of  useful  instruction  to  us.  The  prayers  God's  people  have 
been  wont  to  make  to  him  at  stated  seasons,  and  on  ail  emeigen- 
cies,  are  so  many  intimations  to  us  of  our  continual  dependence 
on  him,  and  of  the  need  we  have  of  his  grace  to  work  all  our 
works  in  us  and  for  us,  to  supply  our  wants,  to  defend  us  from 
evil,  to  direct  our  way,  to  influence  our  minds  and  hearts,  and 
to  perform  all  things  for  us.  They  assure  us  that  this  is  a  be- 
coming, useful,  binding,  and  generally  received  part  of  worship, 
and  instruct  us  to  order  our  addresses  in  such  a  manner,  as  is 
suitable  to  our  circumstances,  and  to  the  gospel  state.  And 
the  records  we  have  of  God's  being  a  God  hearing  prayer,  and 
answering  earnest,  humble,  and  believing  applications  to  him, 
in  numberless  instances,  are  a  comfortable  evidence  to  us,  tliat 
it  is  not  in  vain  to  pray  unto  him,  with  faith,  in  the  name  of 
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Jesus  Clirist.  They  furnish  us  with  pleas,  and  fill  our  mouths 
with  arguments  ;  they  invigorate  our  spirits  to  a  holy  impor- 
tunity and  fervour  in  prayer,  assist  our  faith,  and  encourage 
our  hopes  of  a  gracious  answer.  Hence  the  Psalmist  con- 
eludes  an  a£fecting  history  of  prayers,  and  of  remarkable  an- 
swers to  prayer,  with  this  reflection,  "  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will 
observe  these  things,  even  they  shall  understand  the  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord."  Of  what  singular  encouragement  may 
observations  of  this  kind  be  to  a  backward  faith !  Hence  in 
another  place  he  says,  ^^  They  that  know  thy  name  will  put 
their  trust  in  thee;  for  thou.  Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that 
seek  thee."  And  the  apostle  James  has  taught  us  to  make 
this  use  of  recorded  instances  of  God's  hearing  prayer,  when 
be  alleges  Elias'  success,  to  stir  up  the  Christian's  faith  and 
fervour  in  it.  "  Tlie  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much.  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions 
as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain;  and 
it  rained  not  on  the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months.  And  he  prayed  a^rnn,"  i,  e»  that  it  might  rain,  ^*  and 
the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit." 

The  large  accounts  of  spiritual  experiences,  that  is,  of  such 
things  as  have  passed  betwixt  God  and  the  souls  of  believers 
in  his  providences  and  ordinances,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
this  lite  and  the  next,  are  of  extensive  use  to  us,  particularly 
in  the  instances  in  which  our  experience  corresponds  with  theirs. 
We  have  many  recorded  expenences  of  his  gracious  smiles  and 
influences  upon  them,  and  of  his  righteous  withdrawings  from 
them ;  of  their  lively  exercises  of  heart  towards  him  in  a  way  of 
meditation,  prayer,  and  praise ;  of  their  admiration,  faith,  love, 
and  holy  joy ;  and  of  their  godly  sorrow,  repentance,  self-abase- 
ment, and  lamentings  after  the  Lord;  of  their  close  walk  and 
communion  with  him,  and  of  their  backslidings  and  revolts 
from  him ;  of  his  patience  towards  them,  and  of  their  frowardness 
towards  him ;  of  his  merciful  returns  to  them,  and  of  their  dutiful 
returns  to  him.  These  are  of  use  to  give  us  the  most  affect- 
ing evidence  of  the  real  excellence  and  vital  powers  of  inward 
heart-religion,  to  fill  us  with  a  holy  fear  and  awe  of  God,  to 
recommend  his  condescension,  forbearance,  faithfulness,  and 
grace,  to  true  believers,  and  to  assure  us,  that  a  holy  corres- 
pondence is  restored  through  Christ  between  God  and  them. 
They  are  of  use  to  humble  our  souls  before  him,  to  impress  them 
with  strong  apprehensions  of  what  "  an  evil  and  bitter  thing  it 
is  to  forsake  the  Lord,"  and  to  lead  us  into  the  tried  and  proved 
methods  of  recovery,  when  we  have  forsaken  him.      They 
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are  of  use  to  show  us,  whether  the  daikness  and  infirmities^ 
that  may  at  any  time  aJiiet  us,  are  such  as  Grod*s  own  peojple 
used  to  complain  of,  that  we  may  neither  g^ve  into  a  flattenngf 
opinion  on  tne  one  hand,  nor  pass  an  unjust  sentence  against 
ourselves  on  the  other ;  and  they  are  of  use  to  nuse  our 
hopes,  that  by  the  same  grace,  that  has  made  up  the  happiest 
parts  of  the  experiences  of  others,  we  may  be  partakers  ot  the 
like.  And  when  we  find  such  experiences  in  ourselves,  it  may 
be  a  confirmation  to  us  that  they  are  of  God ;  because  tliey 
answer  the  Scripture  records  of  what  he  used  to  do  £or  h» 
own  people.  Hence,  said  David,  ^*  Remember  me,  O  Lord, 
with  the  favour  thou  bearest  to  thy  people;  O  visit  me  with 
thy  salvation."  And  the  apostle  comforted  himself  and  others 
with  this  reflection,  that  they  experienced  the  same  fidth, 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  the  Psalmist  had  of  old. 
^^  We  having  the  same  Spirit  of  faith,  according  as  it  is  writ- 
ten (Psal.  cxvi.  10),  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken; 
we  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak." 

The  numerous  examples  of  the  free  grace  of  Grod  in  Christ 
to  all  sorts  of  sinners,  even  to  the  vilest  of  them,  are  of  use 
to  keep  the  trembling  sinner  from  despair,  to  melt  the  harden- 
ed sinner  into  the  tenderest  relentinffs,  and  to  open  a  door  of 
hope  to  all  that  have  a  mind  to  try  ror  entrance.  Manasseh, 
Zaccheus,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  others,  are  usually  mentioned 
by  us  as  such  examples.  And  we  have  several  crowded  into 
one  catalogue  :  where  the  apostle,  speaking  to  the  Corinthians, 
g^ves  a  list  of  the  most  flagitious  sinners,  who,  continuing  such, 
could  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thereupon  adds, 
**  Such  were  some  of  you ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are 
sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  Such  instances  should  be  con- 
sidered as  examples  of  the  rich  grace  of  God,  not  to  counte- 
nance any  in  sin ;  but  to  excite  and  draw  in  sinners  to  believe 
in  Christ  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  to  seek  after  the 
same  grace  through  him  for  their  recovery  and  salvation.  This 
apostle  accordingly  paints  out  his  own  character  in  the  most 
hideous  colours,  as  ^^  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  and  injuri* 
ous.  But,"  says  he,  "  I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  igno- 
rantly,  in  unbelief ;  and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding 
abundant,  with  faith  and  love,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
Surrounded  with  endearing  astonishments  at  this  grace,  he 

f rushes  out  into  recommenclations  of  it  to  others :  "  This  is  a 
aithful   saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom   I  am 
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chief."     And  expressly  adds,  that  he  was  herein  an  example, 
for  others.     *^  Howbeit,  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that 
in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  longHsuffering, 
for  a  pattern  to  them,  whidi  should  hereafter  belieye  on  him 
to  life  eyerlasting." 

The  examples  of  faith  and  patience,  humility,  meekness, 
love,  self-denial,  temperance,  heavenly-mindedness,  zeal  f<»r  God 
and  his  glory,  and  mdeed  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy, are  set  before  us  in  the  Scripture,  that  we  may  oopv 
after  them.  Our  blessed  Lord  is  represented  as  our  principal, 
and  only  perfect  pattern,  ^^  Who  has  left  us  an  example,  that 
we  shouldf  follow  his  steps.  And  we  ought  so  to  wsdk,  even 
as  he  walked."  The  apostles,  and  other  holy  men,  are  like- 
wise proposed  as  examples  to  provoke  us  to  a  generous  emula- 
tion ;  and  we  are  to  be  followers  of  them,  even  as  they  were 
of  Christ,  and  no  further.  The  author  to  the  Hebrews  re- 
commends the  worthies  of  old  to  our  imitation  in  their  faith, 
when,  by  way  of  inference  from  the  noble  account  he  had 
j^ven  of  it,  he  says,  ^^  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compass- 
ed about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith."  And  the  apostle  James 
mentions  Job,  and  several  others,  as  examples  from  whom  we 
Aould  learn  patience:  '^  Take,  my  brethren,  the  prophets, 
who  have  spoicen  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example  of 
suffering,  i^ction,  and  of  patience.  Ye  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
JLord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy."  By  these  and 
such  like  examples,  we  are  taught  to  be  *^  followers  of  them, 
who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 

And  the  examples  of  a  contrary  temper  and  conduct  are  re* 
corded  in  Scripture,  that  we  may  shun  and  avoid  them,  and 
may  neither  fall  into  their  sin,  nor  share  in  their  punishment. 
The  apostle  sets  several  of  these  before  us  with  this  view. 
**  With  many  of  them,"  viz.  the  Israelites,  "  God  was  not  well 
pleased,  for  they  were  overthrown  in  the  wilderness.  Now 
these  things  were  our  examples,  to  the  intent  we  should  not 
hat  after  evil  things,  as  they  lusted.  Neither  be  ye  idolaters, 
as  were  some  of  them.  Neither  let  us  commit  fornication,  as 
some  of  them  committed,  and  fell  in  one  day  three  and  twenty 
thousand.  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  them  also 
tempted,  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents.  Neither  murmur  ye, 
as  some  of  them  also  murmured,  and  were  destroyed  of  the  de- 
stroyer.    Now  all  these  things  happened  to  them  for  exam- 
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pies,  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonitioii,  upon  whom.  Che 
ends  of  the  world  are  come.  Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."    • 

And  it  is  worth  your  while  to  read  and  observe  the  apostfe 
Peter's  representation  with  this  view  of  the  terrible  examples 
God  made  of  the  fallen  angels,  of  the  old  world,  and  of  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah;  as  well  as  of  the  merciful  examples  he 
made  of  Noah  and  Lot-,  saving  one  firom  the  deluge,  and  the 
other  from  the  conflagration,  2  Pet.  ii.  4-8.  And  then  to  take 
notice  of  the  improvement  he  makes  of  it;  as  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  saint,  so  for  the  terror  of  the  sinner,  ver.  9,  *^  The 
Lord  knows  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptationa,  and 
to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  pun- 
ished." 

What  a  clear  and  certain  rule  is  this  to  direct  our  use  of  the 
Scripture  histories  and  examples!  This  is  the  rule  by  which  I 
have  proceeded  as  the  nature  of  things  would  bear,  and  as  well 
as  I  could,  in  all  that  I  have  offered  about  them.  And  were 
we  to  study  them  more  in  the  light  of  this  rule,  we  should 
certainly  find  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  of  much  greater 
importance  to  us,  than  we  ordinarily  apprehend  them.  Let 
us  next  consider, 

IL  The  Scripture  Chronologies,  Genealogies,  and  Geogra- 
phy, or  the  account  the  Scripture  g^ves  us  of  diifferent  times, 
families,  and  countries. 

1 .  Its  Chronology,  or  account  of  times,  is  of  use  to  assure 
us,  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  when;  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  its  own  histories;  to  determine  the  accomplishment  of 
some  of  its  prophecies ;  to  show  the  distance  of  time  between 
its  predictions  and  their  accomplishments;  and  to  mark  out  the 
periods  in  which  God's  infinite  wisdom  gradually  made  light 
to  arise  and  increase  toward  the  fulness  of  time,  when  Christ 
should  come;  and  how  by  suitable  degrees  he  prepared  and 
wrought  up  his  church,  in  their  state  of  nonage,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Messiah. 

The  first  light  concerning  Christ  dawned  immediately  after 
the  fall  in  the  first  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  ^^  seed  of  die 
woman, "  and  should  "  bruise  the  serpent's  head. "  This 
was,  by  Scripture  chronology,  about  four  thousand  years  be- 
fore he  appeared  in  the  flesh.*  About  two  thousand  and  one 
hundred  years  after  this,  God  made  his  promise  more  deter- 
minate, and  confined  it  to  Abraham's  loins,  and  pronounced  it 

•  Vid.  Echard's  Ecclesiast.  History,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  &c. 
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with  some  farther  evidence  and  advantage,  that  ^*  in  his  seed 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed/'  and  that  ^*  in 
Isaac  his  seed  should  be  called,"  which  was  repeated  to  Isaac 
his  son,  and  to  Jacob  his  grandson.  About  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  it  was  first  made  to  Abraham,  it  was  still 
more  specially  determined  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  an  assur- 
ance, that  the  sceptre,  or  civil  government,  should  not  depart 
from  it,  till  the  Great  Shiloh  should  come.  About  two  hun- 
dred years  after  this,  Moses  spoke  of  him  as  the  great  Pro- 
phet ^^  that  should  be  raised  up  to  Israel,"  and  many  typical 
ordinances  were  instituted  to  prefigure  Christ,  and  to  lead 
their  faith  to  him  in  their  stated  worship.  Towards  five  hun- 
dred years  after  this,  the  promise  of  Christ  was  farther  limited 
to  the  seed  of  Da^d,  who  was  an  eminent  type  of  him,  and 
spoke  more  of  him,  as  to  his  dignity,  dominion,  priesthood,  and 
sufferings,  than  all  that  had  gone  before  him.  About  three 
hundred  years  after  David,  other  prophets,  and  particularly 
Isaiah,  wrote  such  clear  prophecies,  as  look  more  like  history 
than  prophecies  of  Christ,  relating  to  the  divinity  of  his  per- 
son; his  extraordinary  miraculous  birth,  according  to  the  flesh; 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom;  the  contempt  he  should  be  treated 
with;  his  miracles,  preaching,  sufferings,  and  death,  as  a  sub- 
stituted  sacrifice  for  sin;  his  burial,  and  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  his  triumph  over  all  his  enemies.  Cotempd- 
rary  with  Isaiah,  and  between  his  time  and  the  end  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  which  was  about  two  hundred  years, 
several  other  prophets  arose,  and  spoke  farther  of  his  divine 
characters ;  of  nis  forerunner,  John  tne  Baptist ;  of  his  spring- 
ing in  his  human  nature  from  the  house  oi  David,  and  from  a 
despised  branch  of  his  house;  of  the  unlikely  place  of  his 
birth,  Bethlehem  Ephratah;  of  his  coming  into  Zerubbabers 
temple,  and  filling  it  with  glory;  and  of  his  being  cut  off  at 
length,  but  not  for  himself;  of  his  finishing  transgression,  mak- 
ing an  end  of  sin,  making  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  bring- 
ing in  an  everlasting  righteousness,  and  putting  a  total  end  to 
the  Jewish  polity,  diurch-state,  and  worship,  at  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  with  many  other  strong  hints  concern- 
ing him.  And  the  prophet  Daniel  foretold,  that  '^from  the 
going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jeru- 
salem*** (which  probably  means  Artaxerxes*  commandment  to 
Ezra,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  after  the  expiration  of  the  captivity),  that  from  that 
time  to  the  death  of  Christ  should  be  seventy  weeks,  that  b» 

•   Fide  Prideaux's  Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  288,  &c. 
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reckoning  according  to  pronhetic  style,  a  day  fisr  a  ye^r,  or  ^ 
week  for  seven  years,  four  nundred  and  ninety  yeaza* 

Thas  by  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  see  hovr 
God  at  sundry  times  spoke  by  the  prophets  with  growing  evi- 
dence, till  at  last  he  spoke  by  his  Son:  And  this  evidence  was 
so  strong  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  that  there  was  then  a  gene- 
lal  expectation  that  the  Messiah's  appearing  was  at  hana. 

We  have  likewise  in  the  New  TestamenI;  an  account  of  the 
time  when  Christ  was  bom,  that  it  was  when  C»sar  Augus- 
tus sent  out  a  ''  decree,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed,** 


and  when  Cyrenius  w^  governor  of  Syria; — an  account  of  the 
time  when  John  the  Baptist,  Christ's  forerunner,  appeared, 
which  was  in  the  '^fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Csesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea;" — an  account 


of  Christ's  age,  that  he  was  entering  into,  or  began  to  be 
about  thirty,  when  he  was  baptized  ana  began  his  ministry; — 
and  distinct  accounts  of  all  the  passovers  that  were  during  the 
time  of  his  ministry,  in  the  fourth  of  which  he  was  crucified, 
when  Caiaphas  was  high  priest,  and  Pontius  HIate  was  the 
Roman  governor. 

These  chronological  accounts  were  exceedingly  proper  to 
show  how  exactly  the  ancient  prophecies  were  accomplished 
with  respect  to  Christ's  coming  before  the  second  temple  was 
destroyed,  and  just  as  the  civil  polity  of  the  Jews  was  expiring; 
and  with  respect  to  his  forerunner  that  was  immediately  to  go 
before  him.  And  they  are  of  great  use  to  satisfy  us,  by  a 
careful  computation  of  things,  that  Daniel's  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  critically  termmated  at  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
that  Christ  our  passover  was  then  sacrificed  for  us ;  with  several 
other  things  of  that  kind,  which  are,  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  great  establishment  of  our 
&ith,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  indeed  the  Christ,  and  to  the 
evident  confutation  of  the  Deist  and  Jew. 

The  rest  of  the  chronology  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  use 
to  show,  how  other  predictions  were  fulfilled  in  their  proper 
seasons;  how  speedily  the  gospel  spread  and  prevailed,  by  the 
divine  power  that  attended  it,  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  ob- 
serving how  in  the  compass  of  a  few  years  it  triumphed  over 
all  the  vile,  the  brutal  and  malignant,  the  artful  and  outrage- 
ous powers  of  this  world  that  were  then  in  being. 

2.  Its  Genealogy,  or  account  of  families,  is  likewise  of  use, 
to  show  how  we  all  sprang  from  one  common  parent,  and  are 
originally  of  "  one  blood ;"  and  how  God  peopled  the  world, 
and  lengthened  out  the  ages  of  its  first  inhabitants,  that  he 
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V^ht  Stock  it  tlie  sooner,  and  furnish  it  with  the  better  oppor^ 
tuoities  of  inventing,  improving,  and  oemmunioating,  such  arts 
and  sciences  as  might  serve  its  necessities,  convenience  and  de- 
light; and  of  handing  down  both  the  sacred  and  civil  histories, 
before  the  art  of  writing  was  invented.  They  entertain  us 
with  agreeable  instructive  views,  how  God  took  care  for  th^ 
preservation  of  human  nature  in  the  ark,  how  he  divided  the 
nations  after  the  flood,  and  how  he  fulfilled  the  prophetic  bless- 
ings and  curses,  first  to  Noah's  sons,  and  afterwards  to  Esau, 
and  Jacob,  and  to  Jacob's  sons. 

They  in  a  very  particular  manner  furnish  us  with  distinct 
accounts  of  God's  care  and  faithfulness  in  performing  his  pro- 
mises to  Abraham^  with  respect  to  the  innumerable  offspring 
he  would  give  him ;.  with  respect  to  his  seed's  inheriting  the 
land  of  Canaan;  and  with  respect  to  Christ  the  promised  seed, 
that  was  to  descend  through  Isaac  from  him.  It  is  delightful 
to  observe  in  the  genealogies,  how  God  concerned  himself  in 
the  preservation  of  nations,  tribes,  and  families,  and  has  given 
us  evidence  of  it,  as  his  promises  pointed  them  out  for  the  pro- 

Senitors  of  our  blessed  Lord.  We  may  therein  observe  how 
e  kept  Israel  distinct  from  all  other  nations,  and  how  he  jpre- 
servea  the  tribes  distinct  from  one  another,  especially  the  tribe 
of  Judah  from  the  rest,  and  the  house  of  David  distinct  from 
othisr  feunilies  in  Judah;  that  it  might  be  seen  what  punctual 
oare  he  took  in  his  providence  to  fiilfil,  and  manifest  the  ful- 
filling of  his  promissory  prophecies  concerning  the  lineage  of 
Christ;  and  that  when  ne  came,  the  record  of  these  genealo- 
gies might  be  a  testimonial  to  him,  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
ail  along  promised  to  the  church  of  old.  Accordingly  the  an- 
cient genealogies  are  recited  in  the  evangelists,  Matthew 
and  Luke,  to  show  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  Adam,  and  the 
son  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  family  of  David, 
according  to  the  promises.  And  it  is  a  notable  confirmation 
to  us,  that  our  Jesus  is  indeed  the  Christ;  because,  till  he 
came,  some  of  their  tribes,  especially  that  of  Judah,  and  the 
fiunily  of  David  in  that  tribe,  were  kept  distinct:  but*  since 
his  coming,  all  their  tribes  and  families  are  confounded  and  mix- 
ed. And  therefore,  as  &r  as  I  see,  unless  the  Messiah  is  al- 
ready come,  he  never  can  come,  according  to  God's  own  pre- 
dictions of  his  springing  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  house 
^  David. 

Further,  such  as  delight  in  pedigrees,  and  think  it  a  fine 
accomplishment  to  be  able  to  trace  the  families  of  the  great 

•-  Fide  Huct.  Demon.  Evanj.  Prop.  ix.  cap.  iv.  sect.  14.  page  831. 
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through  a  few  generations;  if  they  aie  sober  in  their  ifiqfriiirsp 
and  do  not  give  heed  to  Jewish  fiibles,  trifling  qpeeulalioBS,  or 
entangling,  captious,  and  unanswerable  Questions  about  ^^end- 
less  gene^ogies,"  as  they  are  condemnea  by  the  apostle  P^ 
they  may  doubtless  find  a  suitable  employ  for  their  talents,  in 
tracing  the  family  of  the  Prince  of  the  kin^  of  the  earth, 
through  so  many  generations,  up  to  the  first  nse  of  human  na- 
ture. And  we  may  look  over  them  with  the  greatest  pteasare, 
when  they  lie  before  our  minds  as  a  train  of  proofii  that  he^ 
according  to  the  flesh,  was  our  kinsman,  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  with  ourselves,  and  on  that  account  fit  to  be  a  proper, 
unexceptionable,  and  compassionate  Redeemer  for  us. 

3.  Its  Geography,  or  account  of  countries. 

This  gives  abundance  of  life  and  pleasure  to  many  of  its 
histories  and  genealogies.  And  the  more  familiar  acquaintance 
■we  have  with  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  places  where  the 
famous  persons  lived,  and  the  great  transactions  were  managed^ 
that  stand  enrolled  in  the  Bible,  the  more  we  seem  to  see  tten, 
and  to  be  touched  with  them.  By  this  kind  of  Scripture  know- 
ledge, the  wonders  of  God  recorded  there  might,  in  numerous 
instances,  be  magnified  in  our  eyes.  We  might  thereby  see 
with  greater  advantage,  what  surprising  difficulties  he  curied 
his  people  through,  and  guarded  them  against,  in  a  way  of 
miracle,  or  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  his  all-governing  provi- 
dence; and  might  be  led  into  a  variety  of  improving  reflections, 
that  may  arise  from  an  observation  of  the  small  spot  God*s 
heritage  was  confined  to  in  the  land  of  Canaan  for  many  ages; 
of  the  distant  countries  into  which  afterwards  it  was  dispersed 
for  its  revolt  from  him,  and  to  subserve  the  propagation  of  the 

fospeLin  due  time;  and  of  the  wide  spread  he  gave  it,  when 
is  gospel  came  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  in  all  the 
places  tnat  the  New  Testament  gives  an  account  of.  But  to 
advance  to  another  principal  head. 

III.  Scripture  Prophecies. 

These  are  predictions  of  such  events  as  could  not  be  known 
before-hand  by  any  but  God,  and  those  to  whom  he  revealed 
them.  They  give  evidence  that  "  there  is  a  God  in  heaven 
who  revealeth  secrets;'*  and  they  show  that  the  prophetic 
writers  had  a  divine  commission  for  the  messages  they  deliver- 
ed in  his  name,  and  especially  for  such  parts  of  them  as  were 
to  be  confirmed  by  their  prophecies. 

Some  of  those  prophecies  were  set  forth  in  much  opener 
terms  than  others,  as  the  circumstances  of  things  required. 
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But  as  they  were  not  given  to  gratify  curiosity^  so  their  use 
and  design  were  not  so  much  to  expose  the  partictdars  of  fore- 
told events  to  plain  and  obvious  view  before-hand,  as  to  com- 
fort good  men  under  the  prospects  of  some  haf^y  days;  to 
make  them  capable  of  discerning  those  events  with  clearness 
and  certainty  9  and  to  g^ve  the  greatest  advantage  to  their  faith 
in  the  reveiuer,  when  they  should  come  to  pass.  Hence,  said 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  when  he  foretold  them  of  his  death,  as- 
oension  to  heaven,  and  mission  of  his  Spirit  from  thence,  and 
of  the  troubles  they  should  meet  in  the  world,  ^*  These  things 
have  I  told  you,  that  when  the  time  shall  come,  ye  may  re- 
member that  I  told  you  of  them.  And  now  have  I  told  yott 
before  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might 
believe." 

The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  evidently 

E-oved  to  be  accomplished  in  the  New,  especially  such  as  re- 
te  to  the  distin^ishing  characters  of  the  Messiah,  are  a  con- 
firmation of  the  divine  authority  of  those  ancient  writings,  or 
that  they  were  delivered  by  inspiration  of  God.  And  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  New  Testament,  especially  Christ's  own  prophe- 
cies of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  heaven,  all 
which  the  after-histories  concerning  him  assure  us  were  fulfil- 
led ;  and  his  prophecies  of  the  amazing  utter  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, for  the  unbelief  and  wickedness  of  the  Jews  in  rejecting 
him;  which  were  afterwards  so  punctually  fulfilled,  that  their 
own  historians  and  others,  who  believed  not  in  him,  and  par- 
ticularly Josephus,  drew  out  the  history  of  those  events  in  so 
many  remarkable  circumstances,  that  had  he  been  a  Christian, 
and  designed  to  show  how  exactly  they  corresponded  to  Christ's 
predictions  of  them,  I  think  he  coula  not  have  done  it  with 
greater  evidence,  or  to  greater  advantage; — these  prophecies 
then,  I  say,  are  a  ffreat  confirmation  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Christ's  gospel.  These  are  conclusive  proofs  of  all  the  great 
things  that  he,  and  his  apostles  by  inspiration  from  him,  as- 
serted concerning  himself,  and  of  the  whole  of  that  glorious 
rdigion  which  be  is  the  author  of.  For  who  can  believe  that 
Ooa  should  interpose  in  his  favour  to  fulfil,  or  suffer  the  ful- 
filling of  his  propnecies,  about  his  own  rising  from  the  dead, 
ascending  into  heaven,  and  coming  to  execute  vengeance  on 
the  Jewish  nation  for  their  rejecting  him,  and  that  as  proofs  on 
which  he  laid  the  utmost  stress,  of  nis  being  that  great  Mes- 
siah, that  divine  person,  and  only  Saviour,  which  he  declared 
himself  to  be,  and  demanded  their  belief  of— unless  he  had 
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been  in  truth  all  that  he  challenged  as  hm  Amtf  Gfmhi  Jii- 
ihnts  apeUa;  non  ego. 

All  the  prophecies  are  of  use  Xo  aanire  us  of  the  piescienee 
and  predetermination  of  God  about  future  eTents,  in  which  the 
acts  of  free  agents  are  nearly  concerned;  and  of  his  oveit-niBiig 
providence  to  bring  them  to  pass.  This  Joseph  obsenred  to 
ois  brethren,  with  respect  to  the  aooom|dishment  of  his  pro- 
phetic dream:  ^*  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me;  but 
God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to 
save  much  people  alive."  The  like  was  obsenred  bv  the 
iqpostle  Peter,  with  respect  to  the  Jews  cnicifying  Christ; 
**  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  compel  and  fine- 
knowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have 
crucified  and  slain."  The  whole  company  of  the  disciite  con- 
curred in  this  reflection,  when,  in  an  address  to  God  they  said, 
*^  Of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hsst 
anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  to  do  whst- 
soever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  dime." 
The  apostle  Paul  calls  it  ^'  their  fulfilling  all  that  was  written 
of  him."  And  our  blessed  Lord  himself  said,  ^^  All  things  must 
be  fulfilled  which  were  written  concerning  me." 

Those  prophecies  that  are  already  fulfilled,  disting^uish  the 
living  and  true  God,  with  a  shining  evidence,  from  all  other 
gods;  are  a  lively  attestation  to  the  truth  and  divine  original 
of  the  Scriptures;  afibrd  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage in  comparing  the  predictions  with  the  correspondent 
events  of  things ;  and  establish  our  faith  and  expectation  with 
regard  to  those  other  prophecies  that  are  still  to  be  fulfilled; 
particularly  to  such  as  relate  to  the  destruction  of  Antichrist, 
the  calling  of  the  Jews,  and  bringing  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glorious  days  of  light  and  love,  peace  and  holi- 
ness, that  shall  hereafter  be  on  tne  earth. 

The  prophecies  of  those  things  that  remain  to  be  fulfilled^ 
encourage  our  sober  and  humble  search  into  them,  and  furnish 
out  work  for  faith  and  prayer  for  their  accomplishments,  or  for 
our  preparedness  for  them;  that  we  may  live  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  them,  and  live  like  those  that  do  expect  them;  that  we 
may  anticipate  the  joys  of  the  glorious  deliverances  to  be 
wrought  for  the  church;  and  that,  if  any  of  those  prophecies 
should  come  to  pass  in  our  days,  we  may  be  always  ready  to 
enter  into  the  attending  joys,  and  may  not  be  found  among  the 
people  of  God's  wrath,  on  whom  the  most  dismaying  vengeance 
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iNrill,  at  the  ume  time,  be  executed  to  their  utter  confusion. 
They  should  make  Us  watchful  to  observe  the  footsteps  of  pro- 
vidence that  lead  to  their  accomplishment:  and  they  will  rcr 
commend  the  events  of  things,  will  discover  Gbd's  providentiied 
hand  in  them,  with  so  much  the  more  open  evidence,  and  will 
add  still  a  more  lively  confirmation  of  the  sacred  records  to  the 
ages,  in  which  those  events  shall  be  produced,  as  they  shall 
find  them  to  be  accomplishments  of  divine  predictions  about 
tiiem. 

We  inay  make  the  like  use  of  Scripture  prophecies  that  are 
still  to  be  fulfilled,  as  the  prophets  of  old  did  (though  we  must 
not  expect  the  inspiration  they  sometimes  were  under)  of  those 
that  were  then  to  be  fulfilled.  Daniel  understood  by  books^ 
and  particularly  by  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  that  Israel's  captivity 
would  be  seventy  years.  And  the  prophets  themselves  dili- 
gently inquired  into  the  meaning  of  some  of  their  own  pro- 
phedes,  «  Searehing  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  sigmfy,  when  it  testified  be- 
fore-hand the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  fol- 
low." In  like  manner  we  may  labour  to  understand  by  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  what  their  several  unfulfilled  prophecies 
mean,  and  when  they  are  probably  to  have  their  accomplish- 
ment.    Only  let  us  be  wise  unto  sobriety. 

I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  give  a  few  brief  hints  of  the  use 
Ive  may  make  of — 

IV.  Ancient  Rites  and  Customs  mentioned  in  the  Scripture. 

These  are  of  use  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  way  of  God's  go- 
verning his  people  of  old;  how  he  treated  them  suitably  to 
their  state  of  nonage,  with  respect  to  spiritual  things;  and 
suitably  to  their  political  state,  with  respect  to  temporal  things. 
They  are  noble  memorials  of  antiquity,  and  may  afford  us 
many  doctrinal  and  moral  instructions,  though  the  things  them- 
selves are  obsolete  and  laid  aside. 

Many  of  the  carnal  ordinances,  as  the  apostle  calls  them, 
were  typical  of  Christ,  and  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the 
gospel-stat^,  as  he  assures  us.  When  speaking  of  the  ceremo- 
tiiaj  law,  he  says,  it  ''had  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come." 
And  speaking  of  some  of  its  rites  and  customs,  particularly  of 
ihe  pnests  going  into  the  tabernacle  daily,  and  the  high  priest's 
entering  alone  into  the  holy  place  once  a  year,  he  says,  ''  The 
Holy  Ghost  this  signified,  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all 
was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first  tabernacle  was 
yet  stanmng;  which  was  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present, 


i 
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in  which  were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,  that  could  not 
make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the 
conscience;  which  stood  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  direis  wash- 
ings, and  carnal  ordinances  imposed  on  them,  until  the  time  of 
retormation." 

By  comparing  ancient  types  with  their  accomplishment  in 
their  antitypes,  we  see  the  wisdom  and  faithfulness  of  God, 
the  harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  light  (me  part  of  it 
casts  upon  another;  and  are  thereb]^  put  upon  searching  into 
the  meaning  of  God's  word,  by  using  it  as  the  best  mter- 
preter  of  itself. 

There  were  other  rites  and  customs  of  a  moral  tendency. 
From  the  ancient  salutations  and  feasts  of  charity,  we  may 
learn  the  unfeigned  love,  the  innocence,  the  social  fiiendship, 
and  the  great  beneficence,  that  ought  to  reign  amongst  ui. 
Hence  the  apostle  James,  alluding  to  their  scdutation,  ^^  De- 

t  in  peace,"  severely  reproaches  those  that  pretend  to  love, 
ut  do  not  act  under  the  power  of  that  principle,  and  really 
have  it  not.  '^  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute 
of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in  peaoe^ 
be  ye  wanned  and  filled;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not 
those  things  that  are  needful  for  the  body :  What  doth  it  pro- 
fit?"  James  ii.  15,  16.  And  the  apostle  Jude,  speaking  of  per- 
sons of  vile,  opprobrious,  and  malicious  tempers,  calls  tnem 
"  spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity."  From  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  wife's  "  covering  herself  with  a  veil,"  especially  when  she 
was  first  presented  to  her  husband,  as  Rebecca  did  when  she 
first  came  to  Isaac,  we  may  learn  the  modesty  with  which  the 
woman  ought  to  be  clothed,  the  subjection  she  ought  to  be 
under  to  her  husband,  and  the  kind  protection  she  may  expect 
from  him.  Hence,  when  the  apostle  Paul  was  inculcating 
things  of  this  kind,  he  alludes  to  this  ancient  rite,  as  significa- 
tive of  them,  and  says,  "  The  woman  ought  to  have  power  " 
(meaning  the  token  of  the  husband's  power,  the  emblem  of 
which  was  a  veil)  "  on  her  head,"  In  another  .place,  he  makes 
a  moral  improvement  of  that  ancient  custom  of  the  Jews,  of 
treading  out  their  corn  with  the  feet  of  unmuzzled  oxen,  by 
applying  it  to  the  maintenance  of  the  gospel  ministry.  "  Let 
the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour, 
especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine;  for  the 
Scripture  saith.  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn;  and  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward."  And 
this,  he  says  in  another  place,  **  was  written  no  doubt  for  our 
sakes,"  that  from  the  equity  of  things  we  might  learn  the 
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juslioe  of  ministers  reaping  temporal,  which  he  calls  carnal 
tlangSi  from  those  for  whom  tney  spend  their  time,  their 
strength,  their  pains,  and  their  whole  lives,  **  to  sow  unto  them 
spiritual  things."  And  the  ancient  rite  of  washing  others'  feet, 
was  morally  instructive  of  purity  in  all  manner  of  holy  conver- 
sation, and  of  that  humility,  condescension,  and  love,  we  ought 
to  show  to  one  another,  as  our  Lord  himself  applied  it,  to  in- 
struct his  servants  and  disciples  about  those  things,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  ^^  his  washing  their  feet." 

These  instances  show,  that  in  reading  the  ancient  rites  and 
customs  with  due  reflection,  an  observing  mind  may  make 
many  moral  improvements  of  them  for  the  conduct  of  hfe;  and 
they  warrant  a  like  use  of  other  instances  we  may  meet  with. 
Though  many  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Jews  were  only  of  a 
civil  nature,  and  many  of  them  had  no  foundation  in  a  divine 
institution  (as  all  their  laws  delivered  by  Moses  had),  yet  we 
may  well  suppose  they  were  written  with  some  view  of  in- 
struction to  us,  that  we  may  observe  what  was  laudable  or 
reproveable  in  them,  what  was  the  genius  and  temper  of  that 
people,  and  how  far  any  moral  instructions  may  be  gathered 
from  the  usages  among  them.  But  we  must  always  be  very 
careful,  that  we  be  sober  in  our  judgment  about  them;  and 
that  we  keep  a  bridle  upon  the  luxuriancies  of  &ncy,  in  the 
improvements  we  would  make  of  them.  Let  us  next  con-^ 
aider — 

V.  Scripture  doctrines  and  precepts. 

These  run,  like  a  precious  mme,  with  rich  variety  and  plenty 
through  the  Scriptures.  They  intermix,  more  or  less,  with 
every  division  into  which  I  have,  and  still  farther  may,  cast 
the  contents  of  the  Holy  Bible.  And  yet  they  are  of  distinct 
consideration,  and  many  of  them  fill  up  a  great  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of  my  otner  heads.  I 
shall  offer  a  few  hints  about  the  use  of  these  conjunctly. 

They  give  us  a  noble  view  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
in  all  their  glories.  They  set  those  things  with  the  greatest 
evidence  and  advantage  before  us,  which  we  might  have  had 
some  glimmering  notices  of  by  the  light  of  nature;  and  show 
us  nobler  principles  and  ends,  obligations,  engagements,  mo- 
tives, and  assistances,  for  the  observation  of  them,  than  natural 
lijrht  could  suggest.  They  present  us  farther  with  a  discovery 
oi  such  supernatural  truths,  as  suit  our  fallen  state;  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us,  and  could  never  have  been  known 
wi^out  a  divine  revelation;  and  they  oblige  us  to  receive 
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them,  to  submit  our  consciences  to  them  on  the  credit  of  a 
divine  testimony,  and  to  improve  them  to  all  the  gieat  pur- 
poses for  which  God  has  revealed  them.  They  give  w  the 
most  exalted,  spiritual,  and  beoomine  oonoeptiona  of  God,  and 
the  most  exact  and  touching  idea  of  ourselves.  They  set  out 
his  infinite  perfections  and  blessedness  in  himsdf,  hk  relatioas 
to  us,  dominion  over  us,  acts  concerning  us,  and  influences  upoo 
us;  they  show  us  our  dependence  on  hun,  revolt  frcHn  him,  and 
obligations  to  him ;  and  they  direct  and  denaand  Cfor  worshqi 
and  obedience,  suitable  to  these  discoveries  of  him  and  of  our> 
selves.  They  likewise  open  the  amazing  counsels  of  God's 
will  concerning  us,  unveil  his  glory  in  the  fieice  of  Jesus  Chmt, 
display  the  riches  and  sovereignty  of  his  grace  to  us,  dnw  out 
the  glorious  scheme  of  redemption  before  us;  show  us  the  free, 
the  concurring,  and  yet  distinct  parts,  which  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  have  undertaken  and  performed  about  it,  and  instruct 
us  how  to  pay  them  all  divine  honours  suitable  to  the  manifest- 
ations they  have  therein  made  of  themselves  to  us.  They 
give  us  strong  descriptions  of  the  different  nature  of  this  worid 
and  the  next,  and  demand  different  regards  to  them  re^NSO- 
tively,  that  all  things  here  may  be  managed  with  a  reference 
to  the  future  judgment,  and  with  a  subserviency  to  a  safe  and 
abundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

They  are  formed  with  proper  tendencies  to  enlighten  and 
persuade  the  judgment,  and  to  bind  the  conscience;  to  enter- 
tain our  minds  with  the  noblest  views,  to  impress  our  wills  and 
affections  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  our  rational  nature,  and 
to  regulate  our  lives,  that  they  may  shine  in  the  beauties  of 
holiness.     They  arc  of  use  to  direct  and  oblige  our  &ith  and 

Eractice ;  to  teach  us  all  that  we  are  concerned  to  know  and 
elievc,  and  all  that  we  ought  to  avoid  or  do,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  our  usefulness  to  others,  and  our  own  present  and  eter- 
nal happiness. 

Ana  while  they  mark  out  our  duty  in  its  full  extent,  and  set 
before  us  the  high  obligations  we  are  under  to  observe  it,  they 
show  us  another  way,  m  which  we  must  be  justified,  and  in 
which  all  the  obedience  we  pay  becomes  acceptable;  and  that 
is  through  fEUth  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  according  to  that  way  of 
salvation  which  they  open  to  us  through  him  alone.  They 
likewise  lead  us  to  the  springs  of  grace,  that  are  necessary  to 
enable  us  both  to  believe  in  nim  to  everlasting  life,  and  to  live 
as  those  that  desire  and  hope  at  length  to  obtain  it.  And  all 
this  they  recommend  to  us  by  the  most  engaging  motives,  and 
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tefbroe  upon  otir  comeientioiiB  reg;luxl8  by  the  modi  indispen- 
table  necessity,  that  a  divine  order  can  lay  upon  us. 
-  They  are  of  use  to  show  us  what  we  are,  what  we  oti^ht  to 
be,  and  what,  through  grace,  we  may  hope  to  be,  and  would 
labour  after.  They  are  suited  to  convince  and  convert  the 
sinner,  to  bring  him  to  faith  and  repentance,  and  to  change 
his  heart  and  life;  as  they  likewise  are  to  edify  aitd  establish 
the  believer  in  faith,  love,  holiness  and  comfort  to  salvation. 
They  are  admirably  framed  to  make  us  all  wiser  and  better, 
more  spiritual  and  heavenly  in  our  temper  and  actings  toward 
God;  and  more  meek,  humane,  and  God-like  in  our  temper 
and  actings  toward  men.  They  are  useful  to  make,  and  keep 
us  humble;  to  set  God  in  Christ  uppermost  in  our  hearts,  as 
our  chief  good,  first  cause,  and  hignest  end;  to  govern  oUr 
thoughts,  and  command  our  passions,  to  direct  our  choice, 
to  regulate  our  desires  and  appetites,  to  fix,  enlarge,  and  Chrifih 
tianize  our  love,  to  expel  or  improve  our  fears,  to  raise  our 
hopes,  to  promote  our  spiritual  joys,  to  subdue  our  malice, 
wrath,  and  revenge,  to  moderate  our  sorrows  and  anxieties 
relating  to  this  life,  to  engage  our  patience,  submission,  and 
entire  devotedness  to  God  in  Christ,  and  to  correct  all  our  er- 
rors, and  order  all  our  ways.  They  are  of  constant  use  in 
every  condition  and  turn  of  life,  and  continue  useful  to  us, 
when  we  come  to  die,  and  are  always  to  be  applied,  as  was 
hinted  before  of  the  whole  Scripture  in  general,  to  our  direc- 
tion and  assistance ;  according  as  they  suit  the  particular  states 
and  circumstances  in  which  we  are,  or  at  any  time  may  be. 
Thus  the  apostle  Paul  applied  David's  doctrine  of  blessedness 
unto  every  true  believer,  "  to  whom  God  imputeth  righteous- 
ness without  works,  saying,  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities 
are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered.  ^Blessed  is  the  man 
to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin."  And  he  applied  the 
command,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  to  his  own  conviction  of 
tin.  "  I  had  not  known  sin,"  says  he,  "  but  by  the  law;  for 
I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet."     We  will  now  advance  a  few  remarks  on, 

VI.  Scripture  Threatenings  and  Promises. 

These  are  of  use  to  show  us  the  strict  righteousness  of  God 
on  one  hand,  and  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  on  the  other; 
the  connection  of  sin  and  misery,  and  of  holiness  and  happi- 
ness; the  just  reward  of  sin,  and  the  free  reward  of  grace;  the 
danger  of  rejecting  the  counsel  of  God  against  ourselves,  and 
the  advantage  of  entertaining  it. 

The  threatenings  are  of  use  to  work  upon  our  fears,  and  the 
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promises  on  our  hopes,  llie  thretteniiigB  to^  awaken  in,  and 
the  promises  to  encourage  us.  The  tbmtenin^  to  eoayiim 
us  of  the  great  guilt  of  our  sin,  and  the  pnnaufles  to  help  us 
against  it.  Hbe  threatenings  to  show  us  oar  misery  and  dag- 
ger, and  the  promises  to  afford  us  relief  to  direct  us  to  it,  and 
to  be  the  ground  of  our  fidth  and  trust  in  a  promising  God 
through  Christ  for  it.  The  threatenings  are  of  use  to  aCccC 
our  hearts  with  a  deep  sense  of  what  God  might  jnatly  do 
against  us,  and  the  promises  of  what  his  grace  inclines  Jubi, 
and  his  faithfulness  en&^ages  him  to  do  for  us,  in  the  way  olf 
the  new  covenant.  The  threatenings  endear  the  promises  to 
us,  and  the  promises  comfort  us  against  the  threatenii^.  The 
threatenings  are  useful  to  restrain  us  from  all  sin,  and  the 
promises  to  allure  and  strengthen  us  in  all  the  good  ways  of 
the  Lord.  The  threatenings  put  us  on  flying  fiym  the  wrath 
to  come,  and  the  promises  on  seeking  after  eternal  life*  The 
threatenings  are  aesigned  to  cut  off  all  hope  from  those  that 
continue  to  reject  Cmist,  and  persist  in  their  sins;  and  the  pro- 
mises to  give  the  utmost  assurance  of  endless  glory  to  thoM 
that  believe  in  Christ,  and  turn  from  their  iniquities  to  Crod 
through  him. 

And  here,  again,  what  has  been  observed  of  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture in  general,  may  be  observed  of  these  parts  of  it  in  parti- 
cular, \iz.  That  according  as  our  state  and  condition  is  before 
God,  so  we  should  apply  the  threatenings  or  promises  to  our- 
selves. Thus  God's  threatening  to  unbelievers  among  the  Jews 
is  applied  to  unl^elievers  under  the  gospel.  "  To  whom  sware 
he  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  but  to  them  that  be- 
lieved not?  So  we  see,  that  they  could  not  enter  in  because  of 
unbelief.  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest  a  promise  being  left  of 
entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of 
it:  For  unto  us  was  the  gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  them; 
but  the  word  preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed 
with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it."  And  thus  God's  promises 
to  Israel  (Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12),  are  applied  to  the  Christian 
church.  "  As  CJod  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
in  them,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple." So  likewise  his  promise  to  Joshua  (Joshua  i.  .5),  is  ap- 
plied to  all  true  believers,  as  such,  to  raise  their  faith  in  him, 
and  submission  to  his  will.  ^^  Be  content  with  such  things  as 
ye  have:  For  he  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee."  And  what  David  said  in  faith,  the  apostle  adds,  that 
every  believer,  in  all  his  straits,  may  take  up  in  the  language  of 
faith  too;  "  so  that  we  may  boldly  say.  The  Lord  is  my  help- 
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er,  and  I  iviil  not  fear  what  man  shall  do  unto  me."  And  pro- 
mises made  to  persons  under  some  peculiar  characters  or  di^ 
oumstances  may  be  applied  by  all  others  in  like  cases;  an 
instance  of  which  we  nave  in  the  application  that  is  made  to 
the  liberal  man,  of  God's  promise  unto  such,  Psal.  cxix.  9, 
**  As  it  is  written,  He  hath  dispersed  abroad;  he  hath  given 
to  the  poor;  his  righteousness  remaineth  for  ever."  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  all  God's  threatenings  and  promises  should  be 
UMd  with  application  to  ourselves,  as  fieur  as  they  suit  our  case, 
or  as  our  circumstances  are  Uke  theirs,  to  whom  those  threat- 
enings or  promises  were  made. 

Tac  unoelieving,  impenitent  sinner,  should  consider  all  the 
threatenings  that  are  made  to  such,  with  application  to  him- 
sdf,  as  setting  out  his  own  tremendous  state  and  condition  be- 
fore God.  And  by  whatever  character  he  finds  himself  more 
particularly  described  and  threatened  in  the  word  of  God,  with 
respect  to  the  different  kinds  or  degrees,  or  aggravating  circum- 
stances of  his  sin,  his  conscience  snould  fall  under  the  sentence, 
and  judge  for  God,  that  if  he  continues  in  those  sins,  or  ways 
of  sinning,  the  dreadful  threatenings  shall  be  unavoidably  exe- 
cuted upon  himself  without  mercy,  and  God  only  knows  how 
soon  it  may  be.  For  ^^  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it 
saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  that  every  mouth  may 
be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God." 

In  this  application  of  the  threatenings,  the  sinner  should  la- 
bour to  get  his  heart  deeply  iropressea  with  a  sense  of  his  in- 
dispensable need  of  Christ  and  grace,  to  renew,  pardon,  and 
save  him.  And  under  such  apprehensions  he  should  use  the 
promises,  that  suit  his  wants,  as  a  ground  of  faith  and  hope  in 
God  through  Christ,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  return  and 
apply  to  him  for  the  suitable  mercies  therein  promised.  Hence 
says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ^^  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be 
found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near.  Let  the  wicked  for- 
sake his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts;  and  let  him 
ratum  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to 
our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon."  And  all  the  promises 
that  are  made  to  such  as  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  bro- 
ken in  heart;  to  such  as  seek  after  Christ,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God  in  him  ;  to  such  as  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
netSy  and  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  his  ways ;  or  to  such  as  fol- 
low on  to  know  him,  and  come  unto  Christ; — ^such  promises 
should  be  used  by  the  sinner,  as  means  to  stir  him  up  to  those 
dispositions  and  exercises  of  heart,  and  should  be  applied  by 
fEum  to  himself,  so  fiur  as  he  finds  himself  described  by  any  oi 
those  characters. 
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The  true  believer  should  use  all  Um  promiiw  made  lo  such 
with  applicadon  to  himself,  as  setting  out  the  abondant  grafis 
of  God  to  him ;  the  happy  state  w  mce  into  whidi  he  is 
brought  here,  and  the  inconceiyably  n^pier  state  oC  gloiy 
hereafter,  to  which  he  shall  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith.  He  should  live  by  fisith  upon  the  pnmisei, 
and  take  in  strength  and  comfort  £rom  them,  to  assist  and  en- 
courage him  in  that  constant  course  of  dependanoe,  watdifol* 
ness,  love  and  obedience,  that  is  necessary  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  by  the  declared  ordination  of  God,  for  his  presqv 
vation  in  a  state  of  g^ce  to  eternal  salvation.  For  God  has 
*^  given  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that  by 
these  we  might  be  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,  having  escaped 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust***  The  oe- 
liever's  riches  and  securities  lie  in  the  promises,  and  he  may 
humbly  claim  propriety  in  them,  and  may  safely  rely  upon 
them.  For  '^  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  (Christ)  are  yea, 
and  in  him  amen,  to  the  glory  of  God."  And  '^  if  we  are 
Christ's,  then  wc  are  Abraham's  seed,  and  h^rs  according  to 
the  promise." 

Hence  all  the  promises  made  to  believers  under  various  cha- 
racters ;  sometimes  of  those  that  trust,  hope,  or  delight  in  the 
Lord;  sometimes  of  those  that  seek,  love,  fear,  or  obey  him; 
at  other  times  of  those  that  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  or 
that  confess  and  forsake  their  sins ;  and  at  others,  of  such  as 
deny  themselves,  take  up  their  cross,  and  follow  Christ,  or  of 
such  as  walk  uprightly ; — all  these,  and  such  like  promises, 
should  be  applied  by  every  one  to  himself,  as  he  finds  any  of 
those  characters  belong  to  him.  And  by  whatever  other  cha- 
racter the  believer  finds  himself  described,  with  promises  an- 
nexed to  them,  with  respect  to  dilTerent  graces,  or  different  de- 
irrces  and  exercises  of  those  graces,  or  with  respect  to  particu- 
ar  fears  or  dangers,  trials  or  difficulties  of  a  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral nature ;  his  faith  should  embrace  those  promises  for  his 
seasonable  help,  and  his  conscience  should  judge  for  God, 
that  the  blessings  contained  in  them  are,  and  shall  be,  per* 
formed  to  himself  in  due  time  and  manner,  according  to  the 
promises. 

He  may  hereupon,  ixs  one  passed  &om  death  to  life,  look 
upon  the  edge  of  the  threatenings  as  turned  off  firom  him,  take 
the  comfort  of  it,  and  give  glory  to  God  for  it;  and  yet  may 
and  ought  to  use  them,  as  a  barrier  to  defend  against  his  re- 
turn to  any  iniquity  ;  and  should  press  them  upon  his  consci- 
ence, to  excite  the  strictest  caution  against  all  sin,  to  awaken 
all  care  againf^t  the  least  beginnings  of  apostacy,  and  to  keep 
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up  a  lively  sense  of  the  necessary  connection  there  is  betweeii 
holiness  and  eternal  salvation ;  to  suppress  all  presumptuous 
confidences,  and  to  make  him  tender  and  careful  against  all 
fin.  He  should  make  this  use  of  them,  as  the  means  of  prc^ 
^rving  him  from  such  sins,  and  from  such  ways  of  sinning,  as 
may  provoke  the  Lord  to  contend  in  anger  with  him,  and  as 
are  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  grace,  and  have  the  threaten* 
ings  of  God's  wrath  entailed  upon  them.  This  method  thu 
apostle  took  to  apply  the  promises  and  threatenings,  wh^n 
speaking  to  the  believing  rlomans,  he  said,  '^  If  ye  live  aft^ 
^e  flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live."  And  when  speaking  of 
himself  and  others,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  faithful  saying;  for  u  we 
be  dead  with  him,  wc  shall  also  live  with  him.  If  we  suffer, 
we  shall  also  reign  with  him.  If  we  deny  him,  he  also  wiU 
de^y  us.  If  we  believe  not,  yet  he  abideth  faithful ;  he  caiv- 
iiot  deny  himself."    To  conclude,  let  us  consider, 

VII.  Scripture  cautions,  warnings,  entreaties,  calls,  coun- 
sels, directions,  moral  instructions,  and  exhortations.  I  put 
all  these  together  because  they  are  of  a  somewhat  like  nature 
and  tendency. 

We  have  many  instances  of  this  kind  of  address  in  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Prophets,  in  the  discourses  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  in  the 
practical  parts  of  the  Epistles.  These  are  of  use  to  affect  our 
Jiearts  with  the  long-suffering  and  patience  of  God  to  such 
sinful  unworthy  creatures  as  we  are ;  with  his  wonderful  con- 
descension to  dust  and  ashes;  with  his  familiar,  friendly 
w^y  of  treating  us,  and  with  his  great  slowness  to  wrath, 
and  propensions  to  show  mercy.  They  are  of  use  to  recom^ 
mend  to  us  the  wisdom  of  God,  in .  accommodating  his  wayi| 
of  speaking  to  the  make  of  human  nature,  to  the  meanest  ca-. 
paaties,  and  to  all  varieties  of  temper ;  and  to  touch  our  con- 
sciences and  passions,  as  well  as  to  work  upon  our  judgments* 
T^^y  are  useful  to  convince  us  of  our  utter  inezcusableness, 
if  we  wilfully  reject  all  his  endearing  methods  with  us,  to 
rouse  us  from  our  slothfulness,  to  stir  us  up  to  the  utmost  en-r 
deavours  after  a  compliance  with  his  will,  and  to  encourage 
our  hopes  of  success  in  the  attempt ;  to  set  before  us  our  obli- 
gations and  engagements,  in  the  most  moving  manner,  to 
hearken  and  return  to  him;  to  humble  us  for  our  defects,  to 
awaken  apprehensions  of  our  need  of  pardoning  and  renewing 
grace,  and  to  put  us  upon  making  use  of  Christ  for  both.  And 
as  &r  as  they  relate  to  any  cases  that  concern  ourselves,  they 
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are  to  be  used  with  application  to  onrselyes,  that  we  may  be 
suitably  directed  and  indSuenced  by  them. 

Several  texts,  that  were  given  for  the  directioD,  counsel, 
and  caution  of  Israel,  Deut.  viii.  3,  and  vi.  13-16,  were  used 
by  our  Lord  himself  in  his  own  case,  to  repel  the  aasaalts  of 
Saltan.  ^*  He  answered  and  said.  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God;"  ^*  Inou  sludt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God;"  and  ^*  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  and  him 
only  shalt  thou  serve."  Several  moral  instructions,  counsels, 
ana  cautions,  delivered  by  Solomon  (Prov.  xxv.  21,  22,  and 
iii.  11,  12),  are  applied  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  Christians 
he  wrote  to.  ^^  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink ;  for  in  so  doin^  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire 
on  his  head.  And  ye  have  rorgotten  the  exhortadon,  that 
speaks  to  you  as  to  children,  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  fiunt  when  thou  art  rebuked  of 
him.  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scou^- 
eth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth."  And  he  adds,  seeming 
to  refer  to  what  was  said  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  zxxv.  3, 
'^  Wherefore  lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down,  ana  the  feeble 
knees."  And  the  Psalmist's  counsel  and  exhortations,  Plsalm 
xxxiv.  12-16,  are  applied  by  the  apostle  Peter  to  Christians: 
**  He  that  will  love  life,  and  see  good  days,  let  him  refrain 
his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips,  that  they  speak  no  guile : 
Let  him  eschew  evil,  and  do  good ;  let  him  seek  peace  and  en- 
sue it.  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  nghteous,  and 
his  ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers :  But  the  face  of  the  Lord 
is  against  them  that  do  evil."  And  what  God  spoke  in  a  par- 
ticular ease  to  Israel  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  viii.  12, 13, 
this  apostle  subjoins  to  these  Christians :  ^^  Be  not  afraid  of 
their  terror,  neither  be  troubled;  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
your  hearts,  and  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  vou  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  yon, 
with  meekness  and  fear." 

These  and  such  like  instances,  teach  us  to  use  what  Gkid 
said  in  this  way  to  others,  with  application  to  ourselves,  as  ftr 
as  any  circumstances  of  our  case  are  like  thdra.  And  we  may 
improve  all  those  cautions,  counsels,  exhortations,  and  calk, 
that  suit  our  own  state  and  condition  before  God,  with  the  same 
advantage,  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  at  first  dbeetly  to  our* 
selves.  Thus  we  have  considered  the  use  we  may  make  of 
the  several  parts  of  Scripture,  though  they  were  mostly  writ^ 
ten  on  special  occasions,  or  with  an  immediate  relation  to  some 
persons  or  societies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

80MB  SPECIAL  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THE  SCRIPTURES  ARE 

OF  STANDING  USB. 


SECTION    I. 
THE  SCIUFrnEBS  CONDUCIVS  TO  HOPE. 

*^  Whatsoever  thh^  were  written  aforetime  were  written 
for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  might  have  Hope."  In  these  words  the  apostle 
does  not  propose  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  extensive  de- 
sign of  the  Scriptures,  but  only  specifies  one  of  their  principal 
ends,  which  is  ^^  Hope,"  and  two  subservient  ends,  namely, 
^^  Patience  and  Comfort,"  to  assist  that  Hope. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  principal  end,  as  mentioned  by  the 
apostle.  It  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  this  hope,' 
and  then  to  consider  how  the  Scriptures  are  of  use  to  make  ua 
partakers  of  it. 

I.  I  am  to  eive  some  account  of  the  Hope  here  intended; 
or,  for  which  the  Scriptures  were  written,  that  we  might  have 
it* 

This  hope  is  in  general,  a  good  hope  of  eternal  life;  or,  a 
pleasing  expectation  of  eternal  life  on  such  grounds  as  will 
not  deceive  us.  Let  us  draw  out  this  short  oescripdon  of  U 
in  the  three  following  particulars. 

]  •  The  object  of  this  hope  is  eternal  Kfcw 

This  is  the  only  hape  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  throughout 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  caUs  it  ^^  a  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God ;"  that  is,  of  the  ^^  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us, ' 
a»  he  afterwards  expresses  it.  And  with  respect  unto  this,  he 
speaks  in  the  next  verses  of  the  ^^  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creature,  which  waits  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God, 
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in  hope  that  it  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  oonupdon 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  childien  of  Grod,"  as  it  might 
be  rendered  with  advantage,  to  dear  the  s^nse  of  the  place. 
And  he  adds,  that  ^'  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  which 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  eroan 
within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  re&mp- 
tion  of  our  body."  This  unseen,  immortal  glory,  realized  by 
faith,  was  the  great  object  of  their  hope,  as  he  still  further  in- 
timates, saying,  ^^  If  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we 
with  patience  wait  for  it." 

Nothing  short  of  this  glorious  state  of  immortaliQr  can 
thoroughly  satisfy  any  rational  man,  much  less  any  true  be* 
liever.  And  all  his  hopes  as  a  Christian  look  toward  this,  and 
centre  in  this.  ^'  For  if,"  says  this  apostle,  ^^  in  this  life  only  we 
have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable. " 
But  our  hope  stretchcth  to  things  beyond  this  uncertain, 
perishing  life,  beyond  the  gloomy  regions  of  death  and  the 
grave,  and  beyond  all  the  confines  of  time,  to  the  immortal 
fflory,  and  perfect  undecaying  blessedness  on  high.  It  springs 
forward  to  an  endless  fruition  of  the  all-glorious  God,  as  our 
chief  good,  and  all-sufficient  happiness.  It  reaches  after,  and 
lifts  up  Itself  to  a  most  amiable  state  of  light,  love,  and  peace, 
where  the  perfection  of  beauty  shines;  a  state  free  from  all 
that  is  mean  and  miserable;  free  from  all  the  darkness,  nus- 
takes,  uncertainties,  and  doubts,  we  are  at  present  subject  to; 
free  from  all  the  slavery  and  torment  of  tyrannisdng  passions, 
and  free  from  all  the  jars  and  discords  that  fling  confusion  and 
ruin  all  around  this  sinful  and  disordered  wondl  A  state  all 
over  glorious  and  triumphant,  as  bright  and  magnificent,  as 
refinea  and  social,  and  as  entirely  complete  in  all  sublime  sur- 
rounding felicities,  as  we  either  can  desire,  or  even  can  be 
capable  of !  Such  is  the  exalted  object  of  this  hope.  Hence 
the  apostle  speaks  of  the  '^hope  of  eternal  life,"  and  of  the 
*'  hope  of  God's  calling,"  or  to  which  he  calls  us  by  the  gos- 
pel, namelv,  '^  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the 
saints."  And  when  the  apostle  Peter  mentions  the  believers 
being  '^  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope,"  he  describes  the 
object  of  that  hope  as  ^^  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  un- 
ddUed,  and  that  ladeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  them 
who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion. " 

2.  The  action  of  the  soul  toward  this  object  is  a  pleasing 
expectation  of  it. 
,    All  hope  is  an  expectation;  but  all  expectation  is  not  hope. 
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There  is  an  expectation  of  future  misery,  or  of  the  loss  of 
future  happiness,  which  is  attended  with  terror  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  expectation,  and  the  apprehended  great- 
ness of  the  expected  evil.  And  this  is  all  the  expectation 
that  Christless,  unrenewed  sinners,  can  justly  have,  if  they 
continue  to  reject  Christ,  and  go  on  in  their  sins.  There  re- 
mains no  more,  or  other  sacrifice  for  sins,  besides  that  which 
they  despise,  '^  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment, 
and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."  This 
sort  of  expectation  is  indeed  the  reverse  of  hope. 

But  as  the  object  of  hope  is  something  that  we  apprehend 
to  be  good,  the  expectation  of  it  cannot  but  be  attenaed  with 
pleasure  and  delight,  in  proportion  to  our  thoughts  of  its  ex- 
cellence, and  to  the  firmness  with  which  we  expect  to  enjoy 
it.  Accordingly  the  Christian's  hope  is  called  ^^  the  rejoicing 
of  hope,"  and  a  "  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God:"  it  is 
a  ^'  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of 
the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Chnst ;"  and  a  "looking 
for  uie  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  eternal  life. "  And 
O,  who  can  conceive  the  pleasure  of  such  expectations !  With 
what  composure  may  a  man  pass  through  this  world,  and  with 
what  satisfaction  may  he  die  and  leave  it,  when  he  has  such 
exalted  views  as  these  before  him  I  There  is  something  so  pe- 
culiar in  the  pleasure  of  this  hope;  something  so  suitable  to 
the  nature  of  our  souls;  so  guiltless  and  subhme;  so  sweetly 
serene  at  some  times,  and  so  transporting  at  others,  that  words 
are  wanting  to  say  what  it  is.  Aside  aU  other  pleasures,  con- 
temptible the  best;  and  all  sorrows  too,  not  worthy  to  be 
named,  while  these  masterly  joys  enthrone  themselves  within 
us! 

3.  This  pleasing  expectation  of  eternal  life  is  formed  upon 
such  grounds  as  will  not  deceive  us. 

To  be  mistaken  in  our  hopes  of  eternal  life,  and  to  find 
them  disappointed  at  last,  is  the  most  terrible  and  irretrievable 
ruin  that  can  befal  us.  What  can  be  more  shocking,  or  fill 
with  greater  dismay,  than  to  meet  with  a  disappointment  in  an 
affair  of  such  vast  and  eternal  consequence !  Or,  what  can  add 
a  more  pungent  sting  to  the  loss  of  heaven,  and  the  terrors  of 
hell,  than  that  they  should  befal  one,  contrary  to  his  own 
flattering  expectations  I  Methinks  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly moving  in  Christ's  account  of  the  horror  of  those,  whose 
sanguine  hopes  shall  be  defeated,  and  their  case  be  past 
remedy.  "  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
when  ne  shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the 
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Prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yoursdves  throsC 
out.  * 

But  all  Scriptural  hope,  or  the  hope  that  the  Scriptures  weie 
M^ritten  to  raise  the  believer  up  into,  is  sure  and  certain,  sudi » 
never  will  be  disappointed.  The  God  who  has  promised  them 
eternal  life,  is  a  God  that  cannot  lie.  The  Scripture  in  whidi 
he  has  promised  it,  is  the  Scripture  of  truth:  nis  words  are 
words  of  truth;  they  are  the  true  sayings  of  God;  they  ^^are 
not  cunningly  devised  fables,"  but  "the  sure  word  of  prophecy," 
proved  to  be  of  divine  authority  by  all  the  ways  that  can  rea- 
^nabiy  be  desired,  or  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires, 
without  a  continuation  of  miracles,  which  at  6rst  confirmed 
them,  and  are  therefore  needless  now.  And  this  Scripture  has 
said,  with  repeated  assurances,  that  "whoever  believeth  on 
Christ  shall  not  be  ashamed  or  confounded."  Hence  the  apostle 
^lalls  the  hope  of  true  believers  "  good  hope  through  grace," 
and  "  a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed."  Accormngly,  we 
have  frequent  exhortations  and  encouragements  in  Scripture 
to  such,  "  not  to  cast  away  their  conGdence,  which  has  great 
xecompense  of  reward,"  and  "  not  to  be  moved  away  from  the 
hope  of  the  gospel;"  but  to  "shew  all  diligence  to  the  full 
assurance  of  nope  to  the  end ;"  to  "  hold  fast  the  confidence, 
and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  to  the  end;"  and  to  "be 
sober,  and  hope  to  the  end." 

These,  and  several  other  passages  to  this  purpose,  are  as 
plain  assurances  from  the  inspired  writers,  as  words  can  ex- 
press, that  the  hope  which  the  Scriptures  are  written  to  pro- 
mote in  us,  stands  upon  such  principles  as  never  can  deceive 
us.  If  our  hope  is  but  Scriptural,  we  have  the  utmost  securi- 
ties that  it  is  warrantable,  and  shall  have  the  happiest  issues. 
^^  For  the  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness,  but  the 
expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  perish."  The  grand  interest- 
ing point  with  us  is,  that  we  be  indeed  partakers  of  this  hope. 
And  this  leads  us  to  the  next  part  of  my  design,  which  is  to 
l^nsider — 

II.  How  the  Scriptures  are  of  use  to  make  us  partakers  of 
this  hope. 

The  apostle  says  they  were  written  that  "  we  might  have 
hope. "  He  doth  not  hereby  insinuate,  as  if  our  barely  hav- 
ing the  Scriptures  were  sufficient  to  give  us  this  hope ;  nor,  as 
if  we  had  sufficient  skill  or  power  m  ourselves  to  make  such 
use  of  them,  as  should  render  them  effectual  to  raise  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  eternal  life  within  us.    For  the  great  design 
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t>f  the  Scripture  is  to  lead  us  off  from  all  self-suflSciency,  to 
show  us  our  weakness  and  corruption,  as  well  as  our  guilt  and 
danger,  and  to  fix  all  our  dependencies  on  God  in  Christ  for 
the  supplies  of  hb  Spirit  to  make  his  word  effectual  to  us» 
And  our  apostle,  chap.  xv.  13,  particularly  speaks  of  God, 
as  the  ^^  God  of  hope,"  and  desires  for  the  Ilomans,  that  it 
might  prevail  in  them  abundantly  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit. 
'*  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving, that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

He  is  the  author,  as  well  as  the  object  of  this  hope.  It  is 
by  the  power  of  his  Spirit  that  we  abound  in  it.  He  works 
it  in  us  here,  as  well  as  crowns  it  with  the  enjoyment  of  him- 
self hereafter.  He  "  begets  us  to  a  lively  hope,  according  to 
his  abundant  mercy."  He  ^^  gives  us  everlasting  consolatioui 
and  good  hope  through  grace."  And  we,  *'  through  the  Spirit," 
or  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  our  hearts, 
**  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith."  "  The  hope  of 
righteousness"  respects  tnat  blessedness  and  glory,  that  belongs 
to  such  as  are  made  righteous  by  the  righteousness  of  faith : 
And  we  wait  with  hope  for  this  glory,  "  through  the  Spirit,"  as 
he  by  his  enlightenmg,  quickening,  comforting,  sanctifying, 
and  confirming  work,  "witnesseth  with  our  spirits  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God.  And  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ."  Accordingly  he  is  said 
to  be  "  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of 
the  purchased  possession."  And  believers  are  said  to  be  "sealed 
by  him  unto  the  day  of  redemption,"  that  they  may  live  in 
the  joyful  and  assured  expectation  of  it. 

But,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  works  us  up  unto  this  hope  in  such 
a  manner,  and  by  such  means,  as  are  suitable  to  our  rational 
nature;  as  he  "  draws  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love;" 
so  the  Scriptures  show  us  that  manner,  and  furnish  us  with 
those  means,  which  he  hath  appointed,  and  by  which  he  works, 
to  raise  this  hope  of  eternal  lire.  He  realises  them  to  us  in 
their  divine  authority,  truth,  goodness,  suitableness,  and  im- 
portance, to  give  them  a  prevailing  influence  upon  us.  He  ^ets 
them  with  the  strongest  light,  and  most  persuasive  evidence, 
before  our  minds;  and  impresses  them  with  the  most  agreeable 
and  powerful  eflScacy  on  our  hearts,  on  our  wills,  afiectioii;;, 
and  consciences,  that  they  may  have  proper  effects  upon  usi ; 
and  he  thereby  works  this  hope  in  us. 

The  Scriptures  therefore  are  to  be  considered  in  the  place 
of  means,  or  as  containing  the  only  proper  means,  which  God 
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kat  app<Hnted  and  prmuaed  to  own,  wkaA  we  are  toaMsadte 
and  embrace,  and  whidi  we  should  labour  to  improve^  with  a 
dependanoe  on  him  throi^^h  Chriit,  finr  the  eflEactoalasnitaaaii 
of  niB  Spirit,  as  we  would  be  secure  of  a  hope  that  abaft  pat 
be  disappointed.  To  pretend  to  this  hope  without  the  1M  tf 
nieans,  is  enthusiastic;  and  to  sedc  it  by  otoer  meana,  notfinidr 
ed  on  Scripture,  or  not  warranted  by  it,  is  superatitiooa.  iJI 
iQiaginations  of  our  own,  and  all  institutions  and  dootrinaadf 
tnen,  which  are  not  according  to  the  Scripture,  are  both  uasr 
less  and  iniuri3us  to  our  hope  of  eternal  lue;  for  aa  finr  aa  oir 
hope  is  budt  on  them,  it  stands  in  the  wisdom  of  meot  and  not 
fan  the  power  of  God.  But  the  Scripture^  are  erery  wmy  aofr 
dent,  in  the  nature  of  means,  for  it.  They  have  an  adnurabk 
tendency  to  promote  it,  and  are  graciously  owned  of  Ged, 
hoth  in  reading  them,  and  hearing;  them  preachedt  aceaiding 
to  his  app<nntment,  to  answer  this  valuable  end*  And  how 
they  are  of  use,  under  this  consideration  of  theniy  *^  to  make 
ps  partakers  of  the  hope  of  eternal  life,"  may  be  aet  out  in 
three  things,  which  are  countenanced  by  the  apostle. 

1.  They  are  of  use  for  this  purpose,  by  rerealing  the  ob* 
ject  to  us,  and  the  way  of  obtaining  it.  They  were  **  wiitten 
for  our  learning,"  that,  by  the  representation  they  give  of  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  life,  ^*  we  mignt  have  hope." 

We  could  never  have  been  fully  assured  of  the  certainty  of 
a  future  state  of  blessedness;  nor  could  we  have  come  to  any 
dear  sentiments  about  the  nature  of  it;  much  less  could  we 
have  known  how,  or  in  what  way,  it  could  possibly  be  obtain^ 
ed  by  any  of  the  degenerate  race  of  men,  Bad  not  the  ffospel 
made  a  revelation  of  it.  But  ^^  Christ  hath  abolished  death, 
and  brous^ht  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel."  We 
are  thereov  assured,  that  ^*  in  nis  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions;'  and  that  ^^  there  remains  a  rest  to  the  people  of 
God."  This  is  sometimes  called  '^  a  treasure  in  the  heavens 
that  faileth  not;"  an  ^^  inheritance  incorruptible  andunddUed;" 
and  the  ^*  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  At  other  times, 
"  a  crown  of  life,"  and  *'  a  crown  of  glory  diat  fodeth  not 
away."  And  again,  "  eternal  salvation,"  and  "  everlasting  life." 

^d  to  take  off  our  thoughts  from  every  thing  that  is  car-> 
nal  and  sensual  in  the  entertainments  of  heaven,  me  Scriptures 
acquaint  us  with  the  sublime  and  spiritual  nature  of  that  state, 
as  consisting  of  such  real  excellencies  and  noble  pleasures^  as 
exalt  human  nature,  and  raise  its  diflpiity  equal  to  its  delights- 
It  is  represented  a^  oposisting  in  tne  fvJl  ^njoymept  of  the 
infinitely  great  and  all-suiBcient  God,  or  in  the  most  intimate 
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pvesence  and  communion  with  him.  As  when  it  is  caiiecb 
^  his  receiving  us  to  glory/'  and  our  being  '^  present  with  himt 
and  ever  with  the  Lord/'  At  other  times  it  is  represented  as 
an  open  vision  of  God  and  Christ  in  their  glory;  as  when  it 
is  said,  ^'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God, 
and  they  shall  behold  his  face  in  righteousness:  and.  Father, 
I  will,  that  they  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where 
I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory;  and  they  shall  see  him 
as  he  is."  It  is  likewise  represented  as  consbting  in  the  most 
entire  likeness  to  Christ  that  we  can  possibly  be  exalted  to, 
firee  from  all  sin,  and  perfect  in  all  holiness  in  our  souls,  and 
resembling  his  glorified  body  in  our  bodies;  as  when  it  is  said 
that  *^  at  his  appearing  we  shall  be  like  him;  that  we  shall  be 
satisfied,  when  we  awcuce,  with  his  likeness;  that  he  will  change 
our  vile  bodv,  that  it  majr  be  fashioned  like  to  his  glorious 
body;  and,  that  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  then 
shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory."  And  the  complete 
satisfigustion  that  attends  all  this,  is  represented  as  an  '^  enter- 
ing into  peace,  and  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord,  as  a  fulness  of 
joy  in  his  presence,  and  as  pleasures  at  his  right  hand  for  ever* 
more." 

The  Scriptures  likewise  reveal  to  us  God's  method  of  sal* 
vation  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  set  him  out  as 
the  eternal  ^*  Word,  who  was  God,  and  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  amongst  us:"  or  who  was  the  Son  of  God,  ^^  sent  forth 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law, 
to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  re- 
ceive the  adoption  of  sons."  They  assure  us  of  his  obedience, 
sufferings,  and  death,  in  our  nature,  and  in  our  room  and  stead, 
the  ^^  just  for  the  unjiist,"  to  satisfy  God's  justice,  appease  his 
wxath,  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness,  and  oDtain  eter- 
nal redemption  for  us.  Ana  his  Father's  well  pleasedness  in 
him,  his  fuU  approbation  of  what  he  has  done  ana  suffered,  and 
bis  acceptance  of  his  death,  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin,  are 
manifestly  declared  in  the  gospel,  and  are  demonstrated  by  his 
p^unrection  from  the  dead,  and  exaltation  to  a  state  of  glory, 
which  are  likewise  recorded  in  it.  And  the  apostle  Peter  men- 
tions his  resurrection  and  exaltation  in  pursuance  of  his  redeem- 
ing death,  as  the  ground  of  our  faith  and  hope  through  him. 
*^  Porasmuch  as  ye  know,  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with 
eiOTuptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold, — but  with  the  precious 
bbMxl  of  Christ,  as  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot; 
who  veiily  was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
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bat  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for  you;  wlio  by  lum  do 
believe  in  God  that  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  g»re  him 
glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God*" 

Hence  a  way  of  life  and  complete  salTation,  for  all  mte  of 
sinners,  under  all  the  wants  and  miseries  that  attend  didr  U- 
len  state,  is  laid  open,  and  set  before  them  through  Christ  m 
the  gos[>el;  for  *^  this  is  a  foithfiil  sajrine,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  me  woAd  to  saye  sin- 
ners ;  and  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  utterm«wt  all  that  come  to 
God  by  him;  seeing  he  ever  lives  to  make  interoenkm  for 
them."  Hence  the  riches  of  divine  grace  are  displayed,  a  Sa- 
viour is  preached,  and  remission  of  sins  proposed  to  them 
through  ndth  in  his  atonement,  for  **  we  are  justified  freely 
by  God's  g^race,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whom  G<Mi  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  feith 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  renuarion  of 
sins  that  are  past,  through  tM  forbearance  of  Grod,  to  dedare 
at  this  time  lus  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  ji»t,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus/'  Hence  they  are  as- 
sured, that  *^  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion," are  provided  in  Christ,  and  that  all  these  shall  be  graci- 
ously conveyed  for  complete  salvation  to  such  as  believe;  for 
''  wnoever  believes  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  And  we  are  **  saved  by  grace  through  foith, 
and  uat  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  And  hence 
they  are  indispensably  obliged  to  ^^  die  to  sin,"  and  '*  walk  in 
newness  of  life,''  as  ever  they  hope  to  obtain  eternal  glory 
through  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour.  For  he  ^^  bore  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sin  should 
live  unto  righteousness.  And  our  old  man  is  crucified  with 
him,  that  the  body  of  sin  mieht  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth 
we  should  not  serve  sin;  and  being  made  frc^e  from  sin,  and 
become  servants  to  God,  we  have  our  fruit  unto  holiness,  and 
the  end  everlasting^  life — which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

Accordingly,  that  we  might  not  deceive  ourselves  with  only 
a  speculative,  dead  faith,  the  Scripture  describes  that  which  is 
true  and  effectual  to  salvation,  to  oe  the  "  feith  of  the  opera- 
tion of  God,"  and  a  ^  believing  with  the  heart  to  righteous- 
ness," and  with  such  a  fiuth  as  has  a  prevalence  to  ^^  purify  the 
heart,  work  by  love,  and  overcome  tnis  world;"  that  we  may 
be  fitted  for  the  service  of  God  here,  and  trained  up  for  a  fuU 
enjoyment  of  him  hereafter.     Hence  sinners  are  said  to  be 
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'*  tamed  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Sataal 
to  God,  that  they  may  receive  fomveness  of  sins,  and  inheri- 
tance among  them  that  are  sancti&d,  by  fidth  that  is  in  Jesus 
Christ," 

Now  this  representation  of  eternal  life^  and  of  the  way  oi 
obtaining  it  through  Jesus  Christ,  opens  a  door  of  hope  to  lost 
sinners,  who  otherwise  must  have  been  fbr  ever  ^^  without  hope^" 
as  the  apostle  says  the  Gentiles  were,  till  Christ  **  came  and 
preached  peace  to  them/'  It  patheticaUy  e:tcite8  and  encour- 
ages them  to  return  to  God  through  Christ,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  calls  upon  them  so  to  do,  and  shows  them  how  thev 
should  do  it.  It  acquaints  them  with  God  as  accessible  throura 
the  great  Mediator,  who  is  ^*  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life, 
and  through  whom  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  an  access  by 
one  Spirit  to  the  Father."  It  carries  strong  intimations  that, 
however  obnoxious  the  state  of  sinners  by  nature  is,  and  that 
however  desperate,  past  hope,  and  past  remedy,  in  their  own  ap- 
prehensions, it  is  become  by  their  practice,  as  children  of  diso- 
bedience; yet  that,  in  this  method  of  God's  own  appointment, 
they  may  obtain  pardon,  peace,  and  favour  with  him,  together 
witn  all  recovering  and  sanctifying  grace,  to  fit  them  for  duty 
and  service  here,  and  for  an  eternal  inheritance  hereafter,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  all  these  are  set  out  in  the  gos- 
pel. It  invites  them  to  put  in  for  mercy  while  there  is  room, 
to  ^^  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  and  to  call  upon 
him  while  he  is  near ;  to  come  to  Christ,  that  they  may  have 
life ;''  and  to  seek  after  all  the  salvation  they  need  in  him.  It 
gives  them  comfortable  grounds  of  hope  for  eracious  and  effect- 
ual assistances  herein,  for  God  has  promised  **  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him;  and  Christ  is  exalted  with  his  right 
hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins."  And  it  assures  them  that  they  need  not  fear 
that  their  earnest  and  fiducial  applications  to  him  shall  be  re- 
jected; for  he  says,  ^^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  All  that  the  Father 
nveth  me  shall  come  to  me,  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will 
m  nowise  cast  out."     Hence, 

2.  The  Scriptures  are  of  use  to  make  us  partakers  of  the 
hope  of  eternal  life,  by  the  suitable  effects  they  have  upon  us. 
Tms  is  suggested  by  the  i^ostle's  mentioning  two  effects  of  the 
Scripture — patience  and  comfort — that  we  through  them  might 
have  hope. 

If  our  heads  are  ever  so  full  of  Scripture  notions,  they  will 
not  profit  us  to  eternal  life,  unless  they  have  a  suitable  influ- 
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ence  upon  our  hearts  and  lives.  The  apoade  apfVt  of  aome, 
to  whom  the  ^*  gospel  was  preached^  but  it  did  not  profit  them, 
not  beinff  mixed  with  £uth  m  them  that  heard  it.  And  he 
sp^du  of  others,  *'  that  received  not  the  love  of  the  troth,  diat 
tney  might  be  saved."  And  our  blessed  Lord  himself  t^  us, 
<<  That  servant  which  knew  his  lord's  will,  and  prepared  not, 
nether  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes." 

out  the  Scriptures  are  the  means  by  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  works  upon  our  minds  and  hearts,  in  a  diligent  use  of 
them,  to  make  a  thorough  chans^e  upon  us.  '*  Turn  y^**  says 
God,  *^  at  my  reproof:  Behold  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto 
you:  I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you."  He  has  gra- 
ciously promised  in  his  covenant,  that  his  Spirit  shall  accom- 
pany Lis  word.  ^'  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them, 
saith  the  Lord:  my  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words 
which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  L«ord,  from  henceforth  and  for 
ever."  Accordingly  the  gospel  dispensation,  to  which  this  pro- 
mise refers,  is  called  ^*  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit."  And  as 
God  has  promised  to  take  away  the  stoney  heart,  and  give  his 
people  hearts  of  flesh — to  put  nis  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  to  write  it  in  their  hearts;  so  the  apostle,  expressing  the 
efficacy  of  the  gospel  on  the  Corinthians,  says,  **  They  were 
manifestlv  declared  to  be  the  epistles  of  Christ,  ministered  by 
the  apostles,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart."  God  transcribed  his  word  upon  their  hearts  by  the 
power  of  his  Spirit,  that  accompanied  the  apostles'  ministration 
of  it.  He  impressed  it  with  such  power,  as  left  the  impression 
upon  them  in  a  real  and  visible  change  of  heart  and  lite.  He 
thereby  formed  Christ  within  them,  both  with  respect  to  their 
faith  in  him,  and  conformity  unto  him.  ^^For,"  says  this  apos- 
tle to  these  Corinthians,  "  Who  is  Paul,  or  who  is  ApoUos,  but 
ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every 
man?  I  have  planted,  A  polios  watered ;  but  God  gave  the 
increase.  So  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  nei- 
ther he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase."  We 
laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  but  God  gave  the  success. 
Hence,  **  Faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
.  God.  And  it  pleased  (lod,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  lo 
frave  them  that  believe." 

'ITie  whole  work  of  regeneration  and  sancrification,  whereby 
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we  are  born  for  heaven,  and  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  word  of  God,  as  tne 
means  by  which  he  effects  it  in  ns.  ^^  Being  bom  again,  not 
of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God, 
which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.  And  of  his  own  will  begat 
he  us,  with  the  word  of  truth."  By  this  word  he  alters  the  bent 
and  bias  of  the  soul,  changeth  its  principles  and  governing  aims, 
fixes  its  resolutions  toward  himself,  and  spreads  a  powerful  in« 
fluence  through  all  the  members  of  the  body,  that  they  may  be 
*'  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God."  Hence  the  apostle, 
speaking  of  this  effectual  change,  says,  ^^  Ye  have  obeyed  firom 
tne  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you,  or 
unto  which  ye  were  delivered;"  that  is,  that  it  might  rule  and 
govern  you,  as  sin  had  done  before. 

Now,  when  the  gospel  has  these,  and  such  like  effects  upon 
OS,  by  the  concurring  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  thereby 
raises  our  hopes  of  eternal  life. 

The  faith  it  works  in  us  is  the  first  principle  of  that  hope. 
For  it  is  by  faith  that  we  receive  the  gospel-discovery  of  eter- 
nal life  through  Jesus  Christ,  upon  the  credit  of  a  divine  testi- 
mony: We  hereby  realize  it  to  ourselves;  we  hereby  are  per- 
suaded of  it,  approve  of  it,  and  embrace  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  certainty,  excellence,  and  importance:  And  we  hereby 
trust  in  Christ,  and  deal  with  God  in  humble  confidence  through 
him  for  eternal  life,  according  to  the  gospel-discovery  of  it. 
And  this  is  a  spring  of  hope  that  we  shsul  enjoy  it.  ^^  Beinff 
justified  by  faitn,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lora 
Jesus  Christ  —  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Hencct  ^^  The  God  of  hope  fills  us  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  we  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  And  to  show  the  influence  our  faith  has 
upon  our  hope,  the  apostle,  in  another  place,  mentions  a  con- 
tinuance in  the  faith,  and  being  grounded  and  settled  in  it,  as 
proper  preservatives  from  being  moved  away  from  the  hope  of 
the  gospel.  And  his  account  oi  his  own  experience  shows,  that 
his  own  faith  supported  and  emboldened  nis  hope:  *'  For  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  him  against 
that  day." 

The  effectual  change  that  is  made  by  the  Scriptures  upon 
the  principles  and  temper  of  our  hearts,  and  on  the  course  of 
our  conversation,  is  a  fqrther  a^sit^tant  to  this  hope.  This  car- 
ries ai)  evidence  to  us,  that  God  has  wrought  or  formed  us  for 
an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified,  or  for  a  state  of 
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spotless  immortalltyy  where  all  6ur  h6ly  ptopensions  akall  be 
fully  satisfied,  and  all  our  gtaees  shall  be  perfected.  And  this 
gives  us  a  comfortable  hope  and  expectation  of  it.  Thus  the 
apostle  argues  upon  it :  ^^  He  that  hath  wrooght  us  for  the  sdf 
same  thing  (viz.  an  immortal  life)  is  God,  who  also  has  given 
unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore  we  are  always  con- 
fident, knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are 
absent  from  the  Lord."  This  holy  confidence  of  mortalit/s 
being  swallowed  up  of  life,  as  the  preceding  verse  expresses  it, 
or  of  being  present  with  the  Lord  upon  their  absence  firom  the 
body,  as  a  following  verse  has  it,  rose  up  within  them  from 
what  God  had  done  m  forming  them  for  that  state,  and  giving 
them  his  Spirit  as  the  earnest  of  it.  And  it  may  be  truly  said 
in  this  case,  that  ^*  if  our  hearts  condenm  us  not,  then  have  we 
confidence  toward  God." 

When  a  man's  conscience  bears  him  witness  of  his  int^rity 
before  God ;  of  his  faith,  love,  repentance,  and  devotedness  to 
him ;  of  his  abhorrence  of  all  iniquity,  and  delight  in  Grod's 
ways ;  and  of  his  affections  being  set  on  things  above,  beyond 
the  things  here  below;  when  he  tastes  the  pleasures  of  the 
divine  life,  walks  up  and  down  under  the  dominion  of  the  grace 
of  God,  and  finds  his  temper  formed,  in  a  prevailing  degpree,  for 
the  pure  enjoyments,  business,  and  society  of  the  heavenly 
state;  he  then  feels  himself  to  be  a  man  for  heaven,  and  can- 
not but  hope  he  shall  go  thither.  And  "  then  shall  he  not  be 
ashamed"  of  his  hope,  when  he  has  "respect  to  all  God's  com- 
mandments." 

We  can  have  no  solid  hopes  of  future  blessedness,  without 
a  real  conversion  to  God  through  Christ,  by  the  gospel.  For, 
"  know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God?  Be  not  deceived;  neither  fornicators,  nor  ido- 
laters, nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves 
with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
But  when  we  find  the  gospel  has  had  such  effects  upon  us, 
that,  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Corinthians,  we  are  *•  wash- 
ed, sanctified,  and  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,"  it  is  a  comfortable  evidence 
to  us,  that  God's  method  of  salvation  has  effectually  taken 
place  in  us,  and  is  a  sufiicient  warrant  for  our  hopes,  that 
"  God  has  from  the  beginning  chosen  us  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spnit,  and  belief  of  the  truth,  whereunto 
he  called  us  by  the  gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Hence,  when  the  ITiessalonians,  by  means 
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of  the  apostle's  preaching,  ^*  turned  to  God  from  idols,  to  serve 
the  living  and  true  God;  then  they  waited,  with  expecta- 
tion and  hope,  ^^  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  whom  he  raised  from 
the  dead,  even  Jesus,  who  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to 


come." 


And  the  more  we  act  up  to  our  Christian  character,  and 
live  as  become  the  heirs  of  salvation,  the  more  assured  and 
settled  our  hopes  of  that  salvation  will  ordinarily  be.  Hence^ 
when  the  apostle  had  smd  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  ^^  God  ie 
not  unrighteous,  to  forget  your  work  and  labour.of  love,  whidk 
ye  have  showed  towards  his  name,  in  that  ye  have  ministered 
to  the  saints,  and  do  minister ;"  he  immediately  adds,  ^^  And 
we  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  show  the  same  diligence, 
to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  to  the  end:  that  ye  be  not 
slothful,  but  followers  of  them,  who  through  faith  and  pa- 
tience inherit  the  promises."  And  he  found  the  advantage  of 
this  himself;  for  when  he  had  the  nearest  prospects  of  a  violent 
death,  his  calm  reflections  on  his  own  mith  and  faithfulness 
revived  his  joyful  confidence  of  a  glorious  crown.  ^^  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
I  have  foug^ht  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give 
me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that 
love  his  appearing."     Hence, 

3.  The  Scriptures  are  of  use  to  make  us  partakers  of  this 
hope,  by  the  assurance  they  give  of  eternal  life  to  all  those 
on  whom  they  have  these  happy  effects.  The  main  comfort 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  which  we  have  hope,  lies  in  the  promise 
that  God  hath  promised  us,  even  eternal  life. 

The  promises,  when  they  belong  to  us,  are  a  sure  ground  of 
hope  for  the  blessings  promised ;  and  eternal  life  is  ensured  by 
the  promises  to  every  one  that  believes.  For  "  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  And  ^^  this  (says  Christ)  is  the  will  of  him  tliat  sent 
me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him, 
may  have  everlasting  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day."  Accordingly,  ^^  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  m  his  saints, 
and  admired  in  all  them  that  believe — in  that  day."  Hence, 
believing  in  Christ  is  called  ^^  believing  on  him  to  life  ever- 
lasting. And  as  true  and  effectual  faith  works  by  love, 
and  purifies  the  heart;  so  the  promises  of  eternal  life  are  made 
to  Uiose  that  love  God,  and  whose  hearts  are  pure.    ^^  Blessed 
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is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation;  for,  when  he  is  tried,  he 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  whidi  Ood  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him/'  And,  ^^  Hearken  mv  beloved  brediren, 
hath  not  Ood  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  iaidi,  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  him?"  And  our  Lord  has  pronounced  blessedness  on  the 
**  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  Agreeably  to  this, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  with  a  reference  to  the  heavenly  state, 
''  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ?  Who  shall 
stand  in  his  holy  place?  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pore 
heart" — 

What  better  gfround  of  hope  can  we  have  or  desire  than  the 
promise  of  that  God  who  cannot  lie?  And  this  is  the  ground 
that  the  Scripture  lays  for  the  believer's  hope  to  build  upon. 
Hence  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  *^  faith  of  God's  eiect, 
and  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,  which  is  after  godliness, 
in  hope  of  eternal  Ufe,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised 
before  the  world  began ;  but  has  in  due  times  manifested  his 
word  (of  promise)  through  preaching."  All  God*s  promises 
are  confirmed  in  Christ,  who  is  the  ^*  Mediator  of  the  New 
Testament,  that — they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  pro- 
mise of  the  eternal  inheritance." 

And  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  his  word  of  promise,  he  has 
condescended  to  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  that  all  jealousies 
or  debates  in  our  minds  mi^ht  be  silenced,  about  the  certainty 
of  it,  in  giving  his  oath  still  farther  to  confirm  it.  "  Wherein 
God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  pro- 
mise the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  ; 
that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled 
for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us."  And  here- 
upon it  is  added,  "  Which  hope  we  have,  as  an  anchor  of  the 
soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast."  The  promises  of  eternal  h'fe  to 
those  on  whom  the  gospel  has  had  its  proper  effects,  are  here- 
by ratified  with  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  requisite,  to  assure 
us  they  shall  never  be  defeated  or  repealed.  These  make  up 
a  great  part  of  the  Scripture  record,  that  "  God  has  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  that  this  life  is  in  his  Son,  and  that  he  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life.  And  these  things  (says  the  apostle  John) 
have  I  written  to  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life." 

That  true  believers  may  have  the  hope  in  themselves,  that 
there  is  a  most  solid  ground  for,  in  the  promises  of  eternal  life, 
which  belong  to  them,  and  which  are  designed  to  promote  that 
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hope  in  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  directs,  enlightens,  and  assists 
them  in  the  application  of  such  promises  to  themselves.  They 
mte  his  language  in  the  Scripture  to  them,  and  he  shows  them, 
by  his  work  in  their  hearts,  that  they  are  the  persons  intended 
by  them.  The  light  he  casts  into  their  minds  to  give  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  work  in  them,  and  of  their  state  of  favour 
with  God ;  and  the  energy  with  which,  in  some  most  needful 
and  proper  season,  he  sets  home  the  woid  of  promise  as  belong- 
ing to  tnemselves,  gives  them  strong  and  delightful  hopes  of 
an  eternal  enjoyment  of  God  according  to  his  promise.  He 
in  this  manner  ^^  witnesseth  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God;  and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ.^'  And  all  the  hope  we  have  as  heirs,  is 
^  according  to  the  promise."  Hence  the  blessed  Spirit  is  called 
^^  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,"  with  respect  to  his  sealing  be- 
lievers. The  Spirit  of  promise  is  most  usually  understood  to 
mean  the  promised  Spirit;  but  why  may  it  not  signify  the 
Spirit  that  useth  and  applies  the  promise  in  his  sealing  work, 
wnich  is  an  evidencing  as  well  as  ensuring  earnest  of  our  in- 
heritance, and  supposes  a  use  of  the  promises,  in  his  enlighten- 
ing the  eyes  of  our  understanding,  tnat  we  may  know  what  is 
the  hope  of  his  calling? 

All  our  hope  of  eternal  life,  as  well  as  Israel's  hope  of  the 
Messiah,  may  be  called  ^^  the  hope  of  the  promise ;"  for  without 
Crod's  promise  we  could  have  no  warrantable  hope  of  it.  But 
God  has  given  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  and 
causes  us  to  hope  in  them.  Hence,  said  David,  *'  Remember 
thy  word  to  thy  servant,  upon  which  thou  hast  caused  me  to 
hope."  And  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Spirit,  upon  our 
hope  of  promised  glory,  is  spoken  of  as  that  which  gives  us 
an  unshaken  coniiaence  in  it.  For  this  ^'hope  maketh  not 
ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  to  us."  Thus  we  have 
considered  how  the  Scriptures  are  of  use  to  raise  our  hope  of 
•temal  life.  ^ 

Let  UA  use  the  Scriptures  with  this  view,  that  we  may  ha\'e 
good  hope  through  grace  of  eternal  life  by  them. 

As  they  were  written  that  we  might  have  hope,  it  is  our 
duty,  as  well  as  great  advantage,  to  seek  that  end  by  them. 
We  should  read,  hear,  and  study  the  Scriptures,  and  reflect 
upon  and  pray  over  them,  with  this  desire  and  concern,  that 
we  may  arrive  to  a  clear  and  well-grounded  hope  of  our  own 
inheritmg  etemtd  life.  This  is  inexpressibly  better,  than  to  make 
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use  of  them  to  stock  oor  heads  with  fine  gpecnhtiont,  ec  to  cth 
tify  curiosity,  or  to  puzile  ounelres  or  odien  with  suae  £ffi- 
cuities  and  obscurities  that  may  be  £Mmd  in  them,  and  Aoi  to 
dispute  artfully  about  them.  A  good  hope  of  eternal  fifie^  by 
means  of  the  Scriptures^  answers  their  great  design  ineom 
parably  better,  and  is  ten  thousand  times  more  prafitdUe  ht 
us  than  all  this. 

Let  the  sinner,. therefore,  that  has  no  hope  in  himnflf,  and 
has  no  reason  to  hope  on  any  principle  wnatsoeTer,  that  he 
shall  go  to  heaven,  in  case  he  lives  and  dies  in  his  present  slate 
before  God ;  let  him  search  the  Scriptures,  as  containing  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Chiist,  that  he  may 
learn  the  way  in  which  diere  mav  be  hope  for  him ;  and  let 
lum  pursue  the  seardi  until,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  may  be 
partaker  of  that  hope  which  shall  never  make  him  ashamed. 
JLet  the  disconsolate  soul,  that  has  cast  off  hope,  look  into  the 
great  encouragements  of  the  gospel  to  receive  it*  Such  as  the 
rolness  of  Christ,  the  richness  of  ^prace,  and  the  suitablaiem 
of  the  promises  that  are  plentifiily  displayed  ther^.  Let  sudi 
as  have  some  good  hope,  converse  firequentlv  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  particularly  with  those  parts  of  toem  that  are  most 
adapted  to  increase  and  establish  their  hope.  And  let  sodias 
have  greater  degrees  of  it  continue  to  use  the  Scripture  for  its 
nouri^ment  and  improvement  unto  a  full  assurance  ;  that  their 
fitith  and  hope  may  still  grow  exceedingly  in  the  light  of  God's 
word  and  Spirit  here,  till  in  his  most  illustrious  light  above 
they  shall  see  light  for  ever« 


SECTION  II. 

THE  SCRIPTURES  CONDUCIVE  TO  PATIENCE  AND  COMPORT. 

Having  considered  Hope  as  a  principal  end  for  which  the  Scrip- 
tures are  of  standing  use  in  tne  Christian  church,  we  are  now 
to  consider  Patience  and  Comfort,  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  as 
two  subservient  ends,  to  assist  our  hope. 

In  Rom.  XV.  4,  the  word  "  Scriptures"  seems  to  refer  both 
to  patience  and  comfort.  They  are  of  use  to  promote  both. 
And  accordingly  Paul,  as  I  apprehend,  speaks  of  the  patience 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  of^  the  comfort  of  them.  For  it 
is  brought  m  to  show,  that  what  the  Scripture  says  of  Christ's 
bearing  reproaches  is  of  use  to  teach  us  patience  and  self-de- 
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nial ;  that  we,  encouraged  by  his  example,  might  learn  to 
'*  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves  i* 
for  "whatever  things  were  written  aforetime,"  and  consequently 
this  that  was  written  concerning  Christ's  bearing  reproadies, 
was  written  for  our  learning,  that  both  by  the  patience  and 
comfort,  which  the  Scriptures  afford,  we  might  have  hope 
through  him,  "  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endur- 
ed the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 

The  hope  of  eternal  life  is  a  spring  of  patience  and  comfort 
under  all  present  difficulties:  And  patience  and  comfort  invigo- 
rate our  hope ;  they  have  a  mutual  influence  to  assist  and  pro- 
mote each  other.  But  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  the  influence 
that  our  patience  and  comfort  have  upon  our  hope,  and  represents 
the  Scriptures  as  written  to  promote  those,  with  a  subservience 
unto  this. 

Patience  and  comfort  suppose  that  we  live  in  an  imperfect 
state,  made  up  of  mixtures  of  good  and  evil;  that  we  have 
something  to  bear,  and  something  to  enjoy.  And  hope  sup- 
poses that  there  is  a  better  state  of  unmixed  blessedness  to 
come,  where  we  shall  have  nothing  disagreeable  to  bear,  but 
all  that  is  agreeable  to  enjoy.  In  this  present  imperfect  state, 
patience  assists  our  comfort,  as  it  is  a  composure  of  the  mind, 
and  a  regular  teoMftfP^f  spirit  under  all  the  afflictions  that  be- 
fol  us ;  a  teoff^^^nat  gives  a  self-conscious  pleasure,  and  puts 
us  into  a  fif  posture  to  receive  all  the  comforts  that  offer  to  us. 
Comfort  Ibsists  our  patience,  as  it  cheers  and  fortifies  the  soul, 
and  over-balances  every  weight  that  would  oppress  it.  "  The 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength ;  and  a  merry  heart  doth  good 
as  a  medicine."  And  patience  and  comfort  assist  our  hope,  as 
they  are  an  experience  of  the  favour  of  God  to  us,  of  the 
truth  and  power  of  his  grace  in  us,  and  of  the  method  of  his 
grace  in  working  us  up  to  a  better  state.  For  we  are  therein 
"followers  of  them,  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises."  Hence  the  apostle  speaks  of  "glorying  in  tribula- 
tions, knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience  ;  and  patience 
experience ;  and  experience  hope." 

It  must  be  a  shocking  thing  to  our  hopes  of  heaven,  to  find 
oorsfttrits  unsubdued,  our  passions  fierce,  raging  and  ungovern- 
able, unyielding  to  the  hand  of  God,  and  full  of  bitter,  im- 
patient resentments  against  men.  For  ^^  woe  unto  him  that 
striveth  with  his  Maker."  The  language  of  such  a  temper  is 
like  Pharaoh's,  "  Who  is  the  Lord  Uiat  I  should  obey  him?" 
Or  lyLC  that  of  another  wicked  king,  ^^  Behold  this  evil  is  of 
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the  Lord,  ivhat  should  Iwait  for tho  Lord  any  loogorP*  Ami 
die  apostle  JanMB  says,  *<  The  wmth  of  maa  ymnasHk  Ml  As 
fi^hteoatnessofGod/'  And  "if  any  man  among  yoaaaaailpfca 
migioosy  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deoetTeth  his  oan 
heart,  this  man's  religion  b  yain/'  Such  a  temper  ie  unfit  for 
a  serene  heaven,  is  unlike  that  to  which  reigns  m  keaTeo,  and 
can  have  no  satis&ction  there.  And  while  this  uncrsatsnl^ 
and  unsocial  disposition  governs  and  commands  osy  wa 
have  no  steady  prevailing  hopes  of  a  state  of  onreaervtd 


jection  to  God,  and  of  an  unvaried  love,  harmony,  and  peace 
with  him,  and  with  all  our  companions  finr  ever.  And  if  wa 
have  none  of  the  comforts  of  QoA  in  our  souls,  but  walk  in 
darkness,  under  the  power  of  unbelief,  and  of  a  (Mected  qmrit, 
refusing  to  be  comforted  by  all  that  the  word  of  Ood  proposes 
for  our  relief,  this  will  naturally  sink  our  hopes  of  etemlUfe. 
But  when  by  means  of  his  woni  patience  has  its  perfoet  wotk, 
and  divine  consolations  enrich  our  souls,  we  may  k>ok  beyond 
all  our  present  trials,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Ood. 
For  "  whatsoever  was  written  aforetmie,  was  written  far  our 
learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Smp* 
tures  might  have  hope.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  show,  1. 
What  the  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  are,  that  sub- 
serve  our  hope  of  eternal  life.  And  then,  2.  How  the  Scrip- 
tures are  of  use  to  promote  these. 

L  We  are  to  inquire,  What  the  patience  and  comfort  of 
the  Scriptures  are,  that  subserve  our  hope  of  eternal  life? 
Let  us  consider  each  of  these  by  themselves. 

1.  What  is  the  patience  of  the  Scriptures  that  subserves 
our  hope?  It  is  not  a  stupid  indolence,  or  careless  insen- 
sibility of  what  befals  us,  as  if  all  the  passions  of  human 
nature  were  useless,  or  as  if  we  were  stocks  and  stones,  in- 
capable of  being  impressed  by  any  thing.  This  is  to  de- 
spise the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  which  is  cautioned  aeainst, 
as  an  unworthy,  heedless  carriage  toward  him.  Nor  is  it  a 
rash  and  daring  hardiness  of  spirit,  that  bids  defiance  to  all  evil, 
and  is  stubbornly  resolute  against  b^ng  concerned  at  any  ca- 
lamity that  may  come  upon  us;  as  if  we  would  force  human 
nature  to  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  its  own  being.  This  b  to 
**  harden  ourselves  t^inst  God."  And,  who  ever  did  so  and 
prospereci  ?  Nor  is  it  a  mere  natural  fortitude  of  temper  to 
bear  up  under  oppressing  circumstances ;  this  is  sometimes  an 
advantage,  and  at  others  a  disadvantage  to  us,  according  as  it 
is  managed.     This  is  not  properly  a  virtue  in  itself/but  a 
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BMchamoal  effect  of  the  natural  constitution  of  our  bodies,  and 
of  tlie  peculiar  make  of  our  animal  spirits.  Nor  is  this  patience 
an  heroic  bravery,  from  principles  of  philosophy,  manhood,  and 
honour,  prompted  forward  by  a  selfish  pride,  and  fondness  df 
applause.  This  rises  no  higher  than  the  shining  achievements 
of  the  heathens,  while  they  ^^  were  without  Christ,  being 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  ana 
without  God  in  the  world."  Neither  is  it  an  enthusiastic  and 
opinionative  resoluteness,  as  if  there  were  a  merit  in  suffer- 
ings. This  is  no  more  than  persons  of  the  wildest  sects  may 
be  wrought  up  to,  by  the  fire  of  their  own  imaginations.  None 
of  these  is  that  patience  which  the  Scripture  gives,  or  which, 
in  a  Scriptural  way,  promotes  our  hope  of  eternal  )ife. 

But  the  patience  of  the  Scripture  which  serves  this  purpose, 
vq^lates  our  passions,  softens  and  improves  them,  instead  of 
forcing  or  destroying  them,  or  rendering  them  useless.  It  re- 
strains and  subdues  them,  instead  of  giving  them  up  to  their 
own  natural  course,  or  to  an  inflexible  sturdiness.  And  it 
subjects  them  to  the  guidance  and  command  of  the  nobler 
powers  of  the  soul,  instead  of  subjecting  those  powers  to  their 
blind  and  unbridl^  impetuosity. 

This  patience  is  a  Christian  firmness  of  spirit^  to  bear  with 
decency  the  various  afflictions  and  trials  we  meet  with,  from 
an  exercise  of  faith  and  trust  in  God  through  Christ,  of  love 
to  him,  of  resignation  to  his  will,  and  of  affectionate  regards  to 
eternal  glory  beyond  all  temporal  interests  or  pleasures  what^ 
soever.  This  is  the  patience  that  the  Scripture  speaks  of  and 
promotes,  to  the  furtherance  of  our  hopes  of  eternal  life. 

The  troubles  we  meet  with  in  this  life  are  of  various  kinds; 
some  common  to  Christians  with  other  men,  and  others  pe- 
euliar  to  themselves  on  account  of  their  profession  of  Christ's 
name.  Some  arise  from  the  immediate  hand  of  providence, 
others  from  our  friends,  others  from  our  enemies,  and  others 
from  ourselves. 

But  of  what  sort  soever  they  are,  and  especially  if  they  are 
such  as  befal  us  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  religion,  the  patience 
of  the  Scriptures  is  a  firmness  of  spirit  to  bear  them  decently 
as  becomes  Christians.  Not  to  be  dismayed  at  them,  or  dis- 
pirited by  them;  nor  to  behave  with  an  air  of  haughtiness,  or 
gaiety  of  mind  under  them ;  but  to  be  ready  to  endure  them 
inth  a  sober,  calm,  and  undaunted  courage,  like  the  apostle 
Pkuil,  who  said,  with  respect  to  the  bonds  and  afflictions  that 
atttoded  him,  ^^  None  ot  these  things  move  me,  neither  count 
I  my  life  dear  unto  myself^  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course 
^th  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
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Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  "  And  at  an- 
other time,  ^^  What  mean  ye  to  weep,  and  to  break  mine 
heart;  for  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  ako  to  die 
at  Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus/'  Hence  says 
Christ,  "  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls" — Mam- 
tain  a  sedate  government  of  your  spirits  and  conduct,  that  no 
troubles  may  ever  disorder  your  minds,  enslave  them  to  your 
tumultuous  passions,  or  break  your  inward  peace. 

This  holy  bravery  and  firmness  of  spirit  arises  from  an  exer- 
cise of  &ith  and  trust  in  God  througn  Christ,  that  he  will  be 
with  us  to  support  us  under,  and  carry  us  through  our  trials 
and  afflictions,  to  glorify  himself  and  do  us  good  by  them,  and 
at  last  to  deliver  us  out  of  them  all,  and  crown  them  with  a 
gracious  ample  reward.  When  the  faith  of  the  Thessalonians 
grew  exceedingly,  their  patience,  with  their  faith  in  all  their 
persecutions  and  tribulations,  which  they  endured,  was  so  re- 
markable as  to  give  the  apostle  occasion  to  glo:y  in  them  in 
all  the  churches.  "By  faith  Moses  esteemed  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt;  for  he  had 
respect  to  the  recompense  of  the  reward.  By  taith  he  forsook 
Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  King;  for  he  endured,  as 
seeing  him  that  is  invisible."  And  by  faith,  others  of  the 
worthies  of  old  "were  tortured,  not  accepting^  deliverance,  that 
they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection."  In  the  former  part 
of  the  same  verse  it  is  said,  "  women  (such  as  the  widow  of  Za- 
rephath,  and  the  Shunamite,  1  Kings  xvii.  22,  23,  and  2 
Kings  iv.  36),  received  their  dead  raised  to  life,  i.  e,  to  this 
mortal  life,  again."  It  seems  to  be  in  a  beautiful  opposition  to 
this,  that  a  resurrection  to  an  immortal  life  is  here  mentioned 
under  the  character  of  a  "  better  resurrection."  And  these  be- 
lieving Hebrews,  whose  faith  was  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  refused  to  accept  de- 
liverance or  redemption,  upon  any  inglorious  terms,  from  the 
most  cruel  death  unto  this  temporal  life,  that  they  might  ob- 
tain through  faith  and  patience  a  better  resurrection  to  eternal 
life. 

This  patience  likewise  proceeds  from  an  exercise  of  love  to 
God,  to  his  glory,  and  people,  and  ways;  that  we  may  honour 
him,  encourage  them,  and  recommend  his  ways,  by  our  exam- 
ple. Hence,  says  the  apostle  Peter,  "  If  ye  be  reproached  for  the 
name  of  Christ,  happy  are  ye,  for  the  Spirit  of  glory,  and  of 
God,  resteth  upon  you;  on  their  part  he  is  evil  spoken  of,  but 
on  your  part  he  is  glorified."  And  says  the  apostle  Paul,  **  I 
endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake,  that  they  may  also  ob- 
^n  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory." 
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It  proceeds,  further,  from  an  humble  resignation  to  the 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  as  every  way  righteous, 
holy,  wise,  and  good,  as  what  is  fit  for  him  to  permit  or  do, 
and  for  us  to  bear;  and  as  what  we  ought  to  submit  to  and  ap- 
prove of,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  it.  Thus  David,  reflect- 
ing on  his  troubles  with  a  regard  to  God's  providential  disposals 
about  them,  though  others  had  a  criminal  hand  in  them,  says, 
^^  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth ;  because  thou  didst  it." 
And  our  blessed  Lord  himself  patiently  endured  his  terrible 
sufferings  on  this  principle,  saying,  "  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup 
may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be 
done."  And  at  another  time,  when  his  enemies  came  to  ap- 
prehend him,  "  The  cup  that  my  Father  has  given  me,  shall 
I  not  drink  it?" 

To  conclude  this  account  of  the  patience  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
proceeds  from  affectionate  regards  to  eternal  glory  beyond  all 
temporal  things.  It  arises  from  a  high  esteem  and  deliberate 
choice  of  the  great  and  glorious  realities  of  the  eternal  world, 
from  fervent  desires  after  them,  delight  in  them,  and  preference 
of  them,  beyond  all  the  pleasures,  interests,  and  honours,  of 
this  uncertain,  dying,  unsatisfying,  and  polluting  world.  The 
loss  of  all  earthly  comforts  is  nothing  in  the  patient  soul's  es- 
teem, compared  with  the  loss  of  heavenly  felicities.  And  all 
sufferings  of  the  worst  kind  in  this  life  bear  no  p'oportion,  in 
the  balance  of  terrors  and  delights,  to  the  rich  amends  that  will 
be  made  it  in  the  next.  This  takes  off  its  opinion  of  merit  by 
its  sufferings;  and  yet,  depending  on  the  grace  and  faithful- 
ness of  a  promising  God,  inspires  it  with  a  noble  patience  un- 
der them,  in  the  prospect  of  a  reward  of  grace.  Hence  the 
great  apostle  coula  say,  "  Though  our  outward  man  perish, 
yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day:  for  our  light  af- 
fliction, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory :  while  we  look  not  at 
the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen; 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal."  And  it  was  a  settled  account  with 
him,  according  to  which  he  ^'reckoned  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time,  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  And  therefore  he  waited  witn 
patience  under  those  sufferings,  in  hope  of  the  glory  which  is 
not  seen  in  this  world ;  but  is  realized  by  faith,  and  shall  here- 
after be  revealed. 

This  patience,  arising  from  these  principles,  is  that  which 
the  Scripture  recommends  to  us,  exemplifies  before  us,  incuU 
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«iteflupcm  iBiyaiidistlieiiieaiisaCvetlunffmii*.  TUiCkw- 
tian  ptdaioe  oiHibuiet  tbe  gloiy  and  damM  the  loito  of  all 
other  pretences  to  it.  This  ennoblea  the  aoiiI»  gkwm  it  a  trae 
frreatnesa,  keeps  it  in  possession  of  itael^  and  worfca  up  its  »- 
Dsb  and  capacities  for  all  the  mnd  entertainmenta  of  tmi  aadb- 
torbed  mansions  on  hiffh.  This  keeps  the  soul  steady  and  com- 
posed in  the  various  and  mevous  triabof  this  li£e,  it  strengthens 
ns  to  bear  them  with  a  holy  magnanhnitv,  it  enahlea  os  to  rfr- 
dect  upon  them  in  such  a  calm  and  r^ular  Vi^U  as  ohows  us 
how  to  improve  them  to  the  best  advantage;  it  carries  intiBap 
tions  to  us,  that  the  God  of  patience  is  with  ns,  it  assures  us 
that  the  principles  of  our  religion  have  not  proved  weak  and 
ineffectual  in  us  hitherto,  and  it  fixeth  our  resolutions  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  cleave  to  him,  ^*  to  run  with  patience  the  race 
uiat  is  set  before  us,"  and  to  persevere  in  his  wa]rs  and  in  our 
profession  of  him,  whatever  difficulties  may  hereafter  attend  it 
And  so  it  encourages  and  supports  our  hopes  of  eternal  life, 
that  after  we  have  done  the  will  of  God«  we  shall  receive  the 
promises.     Hence, 

2.  We  are  now  to  conrider,  What  the  comfixrt  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is,  which  likewise  subserves  our  hope  ? 

This  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  does  not  relate  to  that  which 
arises  from  worldly  prosperity,  or  from  the  acquisitions  of 
this  life.  For  though  the  Scriptures  recommend  godliness 
as  *^  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come;"  and  though  they 
put  us  upon  ^^  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness," and  assure  us  ^' that  all  these  things,"  that  is,  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  as  far  as  God  sees  them 
proper  for  us,  *^  shall  be  added  to  us ;"  yet  these  intimations 
are  made  in  such  a  manner,  as  has  an  evident  tendency  to  take 
our  hearts  off  from  this  world,  that  we  might  not  rate  our  chief 
happiness  or  comfort  by  it,  but  by  the  spintual,  and  much  more 
valuable  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  here,  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  glory  hereafter.  And  tbe  Scriptives  are  so  ftur  from  en- 
couraging the  Christian's  expectations  of  great  and  flourishing 
circumstances  on  earth,  or  from  promising  him  solace  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  fulness  of  them,  that  it  gives  him  reason  to  look  for 
a  scene  of  manifold  disappointments  and  troubles  in  outward 
things,  that  he  may  place  his  highest  comforts  in  Christ,  and  in 
God  through  him.  Hence  said  Christ  to  his  disciples,  ^'  These 
things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace:  in 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world."     And  '^  the  comfort  of  the  Scriptures" 
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which  Paul  speaks  of,  ia  such  qomfort  as  ia  intermixed  with 
patience,  and  is  assistant  to  it  in  all  the  afflictive  trials  o£  it; 
which  supposes  that  such  trials  will  befal  us  in  this  world. 

The  comfort  therefore  of  the  Scriptures,  is  of  a  divine  and 
^iritual  nature ;  it  is  the  comfort  of  God  in  the  soul  to  sup- 
port us  under,  to  balance  against,  and  to  carry  our  views  be- 
yond all  the  uncomfortable  things  of  this  life ;  as  David  said, 
*^  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  comforts 
delight  my  soul."  And  at  another  time,  "  Remember  thy 
word  unto  thy  servant,  upon  which  thou  hast  caused  me  to 
hope.     This  is  my  comfort  in  my  affliction ;  for  thy  word  hath 

5uickened  me."     And,  "  unless  thy  law  had  been  my  delight, 
should  then  have  perished  in  mine  affliction." 

It  is  the  joy  of  feith,  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  comfort  that  arises  from  believing  apprehensions,  on 
Scriptural  grounds,  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins,  and  of 
the  favour  of  God  in  Christ  to  us,  as  our  sure  and  all-suffici- 
ent Ariend,  which  is  called  our  ^^  joying  in  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atone- 
ment :"  And  in  his  favour  is  life,  his  loving-kindness  is  bet- 
ter than  life.  It  must  needs  be  a  delightful  reflection,  and 
a  transporting  joy  of  faith,  for  a  man  to  consider  himself  as 
restored  to  a  state  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  great  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  as  freely  pardoned  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  well-accepted  in  the  beloved; 
as  the  object  of  his  peculiar  love  and  grace,  who  is  God  Al- 
mighty, has  all  things  in  his  hands,  is  able  to  perform  all  things 
for  us,  and  has  engaged  himself  by  promise,  ^^  not  to  turn 
away  from  doing  us  good,"  and  ^^  never  to  leave  us  nor  for- 
sake us."  And  this  is  the  consolation  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
abounds  to  the  believer  through  Christ,  under  all  the  tribula- 
tions he  may  meet  with  for  his  sake,  according  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  apostles,  who  found,  that  ^^  as  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  abounded  in  them,  so  their  consolation  abounded  also 
by  Christ."  When  we  are  enabled  to  commit  ourselves,  and 
our  all,  for  time  and  eternity  into  the  hands  of  Christ,  and  of 
<Kir  covenant  God  and  Father  in  him,  how  inimitable  is  the 
pleasure !  how  lightsome  the  inward  calm !  ^^  Thou  wilt  keep 
nim  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee ;  because 
he  trusteth  in  thee." 

It  is  likewise  comfort  that  arises  from  a  consciousness  of 
doing  those  things  under  a  divine  influence,  that  are  truly  ex- 
eellent  in  themselves,  and  well-pleasing  to  God  through  Jesus 
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Christ.  ^^  For  our  rejoicing,"  says  the  moitle,  "  is  thi%  the 
.testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  insiinpucityy  and  godly  sin- 
cerity, not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  graoe  of  God,  we 
-have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world.  And,  ''great 
peace,"  says  the  Royal  Psalmist,  ^^have  they  that  love  thjrmr; 
and  nothing  shall  offend  them/'  And  again,  '*  in  keepng 
his  commands  there  is  great  reward/'  Thiare  is  a  noble  plea- 
sure in  serving  the  Lord  with  uprightness  of  heart,  in  actii^ 
up  to  the  highest  principles  of  our  being,  and  to  the  obligations 
we  are  under  as  men  and  Christians,  and  in  *'  walking  worthy 
of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  in  every  mod 
work."  Methinks  the  satis&cidon  is  more  than  human,  it  is 
something  God-like  and  divine,  to  have  our  hearts  i^tly 
affected  toward  God,  and  full  of  the  kindest  dispositions  to- 
ward men,  and  to  pursue  our  own  pleasures  in  making  others 
happy. 

It  is  a  delightful  ease  to  be  freed  from  the  throbs  of  a  wk 
4X>nscience,  and  disburdened  of  the  painful  reproadies  of  a 
guilty  mind ;  but  it  is  a  cordial,  as  well  as  reliei,  to  enjoy  the 
melody  of  a  pure  conscience  in  its  confidence  toward  God, 
and  cognoscence  of  integrity  before  him,  without  any  mixtures 
of  allowed  e uile.  Who  can  find  himself  in  such  a  case,  and 
not  relish  David's  description,  *^  Blessed  is  he  whose  trans- 
gression is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered;  blessed  is  the  man 
unto  whom  the  Lord  impute th  not  iniquity,  and  in  whose 
spirit  there  is  no  guile."  When  a  man's  conscience  carries 
within  it  a  testimony  that  he  pleases  God ;  that  God  has  par- 
doned his  sins,  and  accepted  him  in  Christ,  and  therefore  ao 
cepts  his  works  of  faith  and  love  through  him,  how  solacing  is 
the  sensation,  and  what  a  sweet  savour  doth  it  mix  with  the 
taste  of  all  the  comforts  of  life!  Such  a  conscience  is  a  con- 
tinual feast,  and  he  that  is  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  it,  seems  to 
hear  the  Almighty  saying  to  him,  "  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread 
with  joy,  and  orink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart;  for  God  now 
accepteth  thy  works." 

And  when  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesses  to  all  this,  by  and  ac- 
cording to  his  word  in  our  hearts,  these  consolations  of  God 
cannot  be  small.  He  opens  a  spring  of  all  delights  within  us 
to  entertain  the  mind  and  heart,  and  makes  conscience  so  clear 
m  its  verdict,  that  it  dares  to  abide  by  it.  He  answers  his 
character,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  comforter;  he  scatters  the  be- 
liever's darkness,  takes  up  his  discouragements,  expels  his 
fears,  revives  and  confirms  his  hopes,  binds  up  his  wounds, 
banishes  his  sorrows,  strengthens  nim  with  all  might  in  the 
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inward  man,  and  gives  him  a  rich  enlargement  of  sacred  li- 
berty, peace,  and  joy.  He  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  and 
reveals  them  to  us,  seals  unto  us  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  is  a 
Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father,  and  sheds 
abroad  God's  love  in  our  hearts.  These  joys,  and  this  peace, 
are  a  dawn  and  earnest  of  heaven,  the  beginning  and  foretaste 
of  it ;  and  when  we  are  possessed  of  these,  we  cannot  but  have 
hope,  and  the  most  lively  rejoicings  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 
Hence  the  apostle  thus  prayed  for  the  Romans: — "  The  God  of 
hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

These  are  pleasures  that  have  no  sting  of  their  own,  and 
that  take  out  the  sting  of  all  others.  These  are  comforts  that 
we  may  venture  to  indulge  without  fear,  or  danger  of  excess. 
They  give  us  another  calm  within,  and  more  exalted  joys, 
than  we  can  by  any  other  means  attain  to.  And  they  settle 
the  soul  in  such  a  peace  "  as  no  man  taketh  from  it."  They 
will  carry  us  with  an  undisturbed  serenity  of  mind  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  this  world,  will  be  a  spring  of  "  rejoicing  in 
ourselves  alone,  and  not  in  another,"^  whatever  opinion  others 
may  have  about  us;  and  will  push  us  on  to  a  holy  triumph 
through  all  reproaches  and  injuries  for  the  sake  of  Cnrist,  who 
has  purchased  them  all  for  us,conveys  them  all  to  us,  and  will 
perfect  them  all  in  everlasting  felicities  above.  Hence  the 
apostles  **  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing 
that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name. 
And  the  believing  Hebrews  "  took  joyftiUy  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  knowing  in  themselves  that  they  had  in  heaven  a 
better  and  an  enduring  substance."  This  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  must  be  the  most  excellent,  sublime,  and  satisfying 
that  we  are  capable  of  in  this  imperfect  state  of  things.  It  has 
some  vital  peculiarities  that  cannot  be  figured  by  words;  some 
melting  sensations,  and  some  surprising  beauties,  that  are  too 
strong  to  be  drawn  to  the  life  by  all  the  powers  of  language. 
**  It  IS  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  And  it  has  some- 
thing more  divine  and  promising  than  our  own  thoughts  can 
form  a  complete  idea  of;  and  therefore  is  called,  "  The  peace 
of  God,  that  passeth  all  understanding. 

II.  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  how  the  Scriptures  are 
of  use  to  promote  this  patience  and  comfort. 

As  I  observed  with  respect  to  hope,  that  God  is  the  Author 
of  it,  and  the  Scriptures  the  means  which  he  has  appointed, 
owns,  uses,  and  blesses,  to  produce  it  in  us — the  same  must  be 
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obtcr¥#d with iwpect to tMi patiene> wnA mmtmt .  AmtmAm 
MMSlle  girei  God  the  title  of  "  the  Ood  of  liope,*  w  fetMikt 
jtim  ^  the  God  of  patknoe  and  eontobtiDiu"  It  k  ddi|^h«M 
to  remtirk,  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  hov  fireqpicady  he 
nodatf  his  iqppellations  of  God  to  the  natare  of  the  ~ 
in  hand,  either  to  enlighten  it,  or  to  add  the  creater  faiei 
lo  it.  Aeooffding  to  this  beaotjr  of  thought,  he^  m  Boai.  zr., 
speaks  of  him  onder  the  character  of  tb  ^  God  of  patienet 
md  eonsolatioii,^  with  reference  to  what  he  had  just  bcAn 
eaid  aboat  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  make  ns  partaken 
of  these  blessings.  He  hereby  leads  our  minds  op  to  God| 
through  the  Scnptmesy  for  tliem.  He  hereby  instmcts  us, 
that  ue  Scriptures  are  only  the  means,  hot  God  is  the  Aothor 
of  patience  and  comfort,  and  works  them  in  us  by  those  means. 
And  he  hereby  encourages  our  fiuth,  and  earnest  prayer  to  hiai 
br  them,  as  the  eiver  of  them,  that  he  would  teach  us  by  Ub 
word  how  to  obtain  them,  and  would  make  that  word  effectud 
to  enrich  us  with  them. 

Accordingly,  patience  and  comfort  are  in  other  places  ascrib- 
ed to  God,  as  the  worker  of  them  in  us.  This  ^lostle  qieaks  of 
being  '*  strengthened  with  all  might,  aocordii^  to  his  gioriom 

Siwer,  unto  all  patience  and  long-suffering  with  joyralnesB.'* 
e  prayed  for  the  Thessalonians,  that  the  **  Lord  would  direct 
their  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting 
for  Christ."  And  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  them,  because  of 
their  *^  patience  and  faith  in  all  their  persecutions  and  tribula- 
tions  that  they  endured."  And  as  our  patience,  so  our  comforts 
flow  from  him.  He  is  'Hhe  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of 
all  comfort ;"  and  suitably  to  this  endearing  character,  he  com- 
forted his  servants  in  all  their  tribulation.  He  claims  this  work 
as  his  own  prerogative,  ^*  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  comforteth 
you."  And  it  is  a  standing  description  of  him  that  he  is  the 
**  God  that  comforteth  those  that  are  oast  down."  He  sends  his 
Spirit  as  a  Comforter,  and  gives  his  children  everlastii^  conso.> 
lation  and  good  hope  through  grace;  comforts  their  h«uts  and 
establisheth  them  in  every  gocm  word  and  work,  that  they  may 
continue  with  patience  therein  to  the  end. 

But  he  gives  this  patience  and  comfort  by  proper  means; 
and  makes  use  of  his  word,  and  of  the  ordinances  appointed 
in  it  for  that  purpose.  He  sets  before  us,  in  the  Scriptures,  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  unto  the  power  of  faith,  to  make  his  people 
patient  in  all  their  trials  and  sufferings,  that  we,  by  their  ex- 
ample, may  be  animated  and  influenced  to  **  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author 
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and  finisher  of  our  faith."  And  the  apostle  Paul  appealed  to 
Timothy,  that  he  had  *^  fully  known  his  doctrine,  manner  of 
Jife,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  charity,  patience,  persecu- 
tions, and  afflictions,"  &c.  '^  But,"  said  he,  '^  out  of  them  all 
the  l«ord  delivered  roe.  Yea,  and  all  that  will  live  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution."  And  hereupon  he  ex- 
horted him  to  ''  continue  in  the  things  which  he  had  learned, 
and  had  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  he  had  learned 
them,"  that  he  might  copy  after  his  example,  in  all  long-suffer<- 
ing  and  patience,  with  faith  and  hope  of  the  same  happy  suc- 
cess, and  might  make  use  of  the  Scriptures  with  that  view, 
since  they  were  "able  to  make  him  wise  to"  final  "salvation, 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  It  is  likewise  by  the 
Scriptures  that  God  communicates  the  comforts  he  affords  us. 
He  ordered  his  servants  to  "speak  comfortably"  to  his  people,  to 
"  strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  confirm  the  feeble  knees, 
and  to  say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be  strong, 
fear  not."  And  to  show  that  he  will  put  efficacy  into  theur 
words,  and  speak  comfort  by  them,  "  I  create  the  fruit  of 
the  lips,  peace,  saith  the  Lord."  Hence,  David  frequently 
prayed  "  that  God  would  strengthen  and  quicken  him,  and 
that  his  merciful  kindness  might  be  for  his  comfort,  accord- 
ing to  his  word."  And  the  apostle  John  wrote  the  things 
which  he  had  seen  and  heard,  "  that  the  joy  of  believers  might 
be  full." 

We  are,  therefore,  to  consider  how,  by  the  influence  of  God's 
Spirit  and  grace  accompanying  the  Scriptures,  they  are  of  use 
to  promote  our  patience  and  comfort. 

1.  They  recommend  them  to  us  in  the  most  amiable  light. 

Such  patience,  and  such  comforts,  so  sublime  and  strong,  are 
powhere  described  and  set  forth  in  all  their  beauties  before  us, 
as  they  are  in  the  Scriptures.  The  little  account  we  have  now 
heard  of  them,  shows  us  in  some  measure  how  the  Scriptures 
have  displayed  the  excellence  of  their  nature,  principles,  and 
tendencies,  with  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  method  in  which 
they  are  to  be  obtained,  beyond  all  that  can  be  found  in  the 
boasted  instructions  of  the  wisest  among  the  heathen  moral- 
iata.  The  Scriptures  give  us  a  noble  and  inviting  idea  of 
them,  sufficient  to  make  us  in  love  with  them,  to  raise  our 
eager  desires,  and  invigorate  our  pursuits  after  them,  when 
they  are  set  in  a  just  and  proper  light  before  our  minds.  The 
Scripture  account  of  them  shows  them  to  be  some  of  the  great- 
est ornaments,  improvements,  and  felicities,  that  human  nature 
Jui  oapaUe  o£  in  tail  disordered  and  miserable  world,  uid  the 
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sweetest  supports  of  our  hopes  of  unmixed  faappineas  and  ioH 
mortal  glory  in  the  next. 

WbOf  that  heartily  believes  the  lovdi^  repvesentatiiNi  die 
Scripture  makes  of  these  noble  peenlianties  of  Christian  le- 
ligion,  can  be  contented  without  them?  Or  who,  that  has 
ever  had  a  real  taste  of  their  powers,  and  is  wakeful  in  die 
temper  of  his  spirit,  can  bear  the  thought  of  living  without 
some  mixture  of  these  to  make  this  woru  a  tolenable  place  of 
abode?  The  great  design  of  the  Scriptures  runs  townid  theses 
and  all  the  la^^ua^e  of  the  inspired  writers  about  them  is  of  the 
same  tendency  wiUi  what  the  ap<lstle  says  of  the  whole  of  his 
doctrine  and  practice: — ^*  These  things  which  ye  have  both 
learned  and  received,  and  heard,  and  seen  in  me,  do:  And  the 
God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you." 

2.  The  Scriptures  g^ve  us  assurance  of  the  best  assistanoes 
for  them. 

Were  we  to  be  left  to  ourselves,  the  Scripture  recommen* 
dations  of  patience  and  comfort,  lovely  as  they  are,  wooU 
make  no  prevailing  impressions  upon  us.  The  daric,  the  broken, 
the  depraved,  and  the  guilty  condition  of  a  &Uen  world,  fiU 
up  a  train  of  moral  incapacities  to  attain  these  Scriptural  ex- 
cellencies, till  we  are  *^  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind.** 
They  incline  us  to  a  natural  peevishness  and  discomposure  of 
spirit,  and  prejudice  us  against  the  gospel  method  of  curing 
them.  They  hide  the  beauty  of  divme  consolations  from  us; 
they  enfeeble  our  pursuits  after  them;  they  vitiate  our  taste  to 
a  disrelish  of  them ;  and  they  dash  to  pieces  our  expectations 
of  enjoying  them.  And  the  God  of  this  world,  "who  blinds 
the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not,"  and  who  "  worira  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,"  takes  the  advantage  of  their  foolish, 
corrupt,  and  guilty  propensities,  to  push  them  into  a  greater 
distance  from  these  invaluable  benefits  of  a  divine  revdation. 
Hence,  in  this  state  of  things,  every  difficulty  must  needs 
overmatch  us,  and  we  cannot  of  ourselves  successfully  improve 
the  Scriptures  to  the  Christian  patience  and  comfort,  which 
they  so  admirably  recommend.  But  Christ's  "grace  is  sufficient 
for  us;  for  his  strength  is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness." 

This  grace  is  equally  sufficient  for  us  still,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures raise  our  expectations  of  it.  They  exclude  none  from 
reasonable  hopes  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  it,  to  make 
them  comfortable  and  patient.  They  speak  of  God  as  the 
God  of  patience  and  consolation,  able  and  willuig  in  his  own 
way  to  work  them  in  us.  They  direct  us  to  offer  our  prayers 
to  him  through  CViml  iot  tWisi^  y^hvch  supposes  his  delight 
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in  mercy,  as  he  is  a  God  "hearing prayer;'*  and  his  readiness 
to  give  those  blessings  to  all  that  ask  them  with  faith  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  that  great  and  compassionate  "  High  Priest, 
that  is  passed  into  the  heavens,"  by  whom  we  are  encouraged 
to  "  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  And  the  very 
first  principle  of  all  our  addresses  to  God  is,  that  he  "  that 
Cometh  to  nim,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  We  have  further- 
more, in  the  Scripture,  thanksgivings  offered  to  the  Lord  for 
the  patience  and  comfort  of  those  that  have  been  favoured  with 
them,  which  supposes  that  it  was  he  that  gave  those  blessings 
to  them,  and  is  a  strong  encouragement  to  us  to  hope  u>t 
the  same,  that  by  that  grace,  which  has  exerted  itself  toward 
other  unworthy,  insufficient  creatures,  like  ourselves,  we  also 
may  be  wrought  up  to  the  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 
tares. 

2.  And  besides  all  this,  we  have  many  exceeding  great  and  pre- 
cious promises  of  these  blessings  to  God's  people  in  the  ways  of 
his  appointment.  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee;  because  he  trustetn  in  thee.  He  giv- 
eth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  he  in- 
creaseth,  or  will  multiply  strength.  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary;  and  they 
hall  walk  and  not  faint.  And  fear  thou  not  (says  God),  for 
I  am  with  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God;  I  will 
strengthen  thee,  yea  I  will  help  thee,  yea  I  will  uphold  thee 
with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness."  And  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  directionsand  encouragements  under  all  ourfears 
and  troubles  are  these — "  Be  careful  for  nothing;  but  in  every 
thing  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God:  And  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  through  Christ  Jesus."  Again,  *^  Humble  yourselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due 
time:  Casting  all  your  care  upon  him;  for  he  careth  for  you." 
Once  more,  **  Let  your  conversation  be  without  covetousness, 
and  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have:  For  he  hath  said, 
I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 

These,  with  many  other  promises  of  blessings,  that  make  up 
this  patience  and  comfort,  are  plentifully  dispersed  through  the 
Scriptures.  And  all  the  promises  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  en- 
lighten, strengthen,  sanctify,  and  comfort  us,  by  means  of  his 
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y^ord,  which  are  gummed  up  in  this  one  promite,  '*  Your  he^ 
venlv  Fath^  will  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him;^ 
all  thefie  promises  nave  the  same  aspect,  and  give  ns  such  as» 
surances  of  those  assistances  from  our  nadous  covenant  God, 
as  are  every  way  sufficient  to  b^;et  this  patience  and  oomfbrt 
of  the  Scripture  in  us. 

The  fifrace  that  made  these  promises  shines  in  a  8d£«vtdettl 
light,  of  its  willingness  to  perform  them.  And  there  can  be  no 
room  to  doubt,  but  God  is  infinitely  capable,  and  abides  fidtli* 
ful  for  that  performance.  For  ^*  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to 
deliver  the  godlv  out  of  temptations."  And,  says  the  apostle 
Paul,  *^  There  nath  no  temptation  taken  you,  but  such  as  is 
common  to  man :  3ut  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you 
to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able,  but  with  the  temptation 
will  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear 
it."  What  sure  and  happy  grounds  are  these  for  faith  and  trust 
in  a  promising  God  I  What  strong  assurances  do  they  g^ve  ns 
of  such  divine  aids,  as  are  necessary  to  patience  and  comfort  in 
all  our  tribulations  I  And  when  we  ace  enabled  to  make  a  fidu- 
cial application  of  these  suitable  promises  to  ourselves,  we  may 
say  with  this  apostle,  *^  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I 
am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  how  to  be  abased,  and 
I  know  how  to  abound:  Everywhere,  and  in  all  things,  I  am 
instructed,  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound 
and  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me."     O  the  glories  of  Christian  religion ! 

3.  The  Scriptures  afford  us  the  most  powerful  motives  and 
inducements  to  this  patience  and  comfort. 

God  deals  with  us  in  all  the  operations  of  his  fiprace  as  free 
agents,  and  as  subjects  of  moral  government,  suitablv  to  the 
reasonable  powers  he  has  given  us.  He  doth  not  pusn  us  for- 
ward by  a  brutish  impulse;  but  works  upon  us  as  persons  cap- 
able of  learning  his  will,  and  of  being  moved  in  a  rational  way 
to  approve  of  it,  and  to  comply  with  it ;  and  consequently  as 
persons  capable  of  sin  and  duty,  and  of  the  just  punishments 
and  gracious  rewards  that  are  entailed  upon  them  respectively. 
Hence,  in  his  word,  he  proposes  proper  encouragements,  mo- 
tives, and  arguments,  to  patience  and  comfort,  that  our  under- 
standings may  apprehend  their  importance,  and  that  all  the 
practicsu  powers  of  our  souls,  our  wills,  our  consdences,  and 
affections,  ma^  be  answerably  engaged  and  influenced  by  them. 
And  by  the  light  and  gracious  impressions  with  which  his 
Spirit  accompanies  these  to  our  souls,  which  is  usually  done 
while  we  are  seeking  after  diem,  or  rdleeting  upon  them,  he 
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in  an  agreeable  and  yet  effectual  manner,  ^^  worketh  in  us  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,"  and  gives  his  children 
the  grace  to  be  patient  and  comfortable. 

Now,  besides  those  considerations  that  arise  from  the  ex» 
cellence  of  patience  and  comfort,  from  the  intimations  that 
they  may  be  obtained,  and  from  the  promises  of  God  (which 
have  already  been  taken  notice  of)  to  encourage  our  pursuits 
after  them,  and  our  hopes  of  enjoying  them,  the  Scriptures  af- 
ford the  Christian  a  variety  of  other  arguments  to  enforce 
them  upon  him. 

They  set  before  us  God's  rightful  dominion  over  us,  and  his 
governing  providence  in  all  things  that  concern  us,  that  we 
may  calmly  resign  to  his  sovereign  will,  and  think  ourselves 
safe  and  happy  under  his  care.  ^*  Be  still  and  know  that  I 
am  God."  1  hey  firmly  assure  us,  that  none  of  our  trials  come 
by  chance;  but  all  are  ordered  out  to  us  according  to  his  wilL 
And  is  it  not  meet  that  we  should  say  with  meek  submission, 
*^  Let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good  I  Wherefore  let  them 
that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God,  commit  the  keeping 
of  their  souls  to  him  in  well-doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator. 
They  remind  us  of  our  many  provocations,  and  great  unwoi^ 
thiness,  for  which  God  may  justly  subject  us  to  all  manner  o( 
sufferings,  the  sorest  of  which  in  this  life  are  less  than  we  de- 
serve. ^^  Wherefore  then  doth  a  living  man  complain,  a  man 
for  the  punishment  of  his  sin?"  They  show  us  our  obliglH 
tions  to  patience  and  comfort,  as  they  are  enjoined  upon  us  by 
the  authority  of  God,  and  are  well-pleasing  in  his  sight.  ^*  Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and 
entire^  wanting  nothing."  And,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always, 
and  again,  I  say,  rejoice."  They  represent  the  great  differ* 
ence  between  temporal  and  spiritual  things;  how  uncertain, 
empty,  and  perishing,  all  things  are  in  this  world;  and  how 
sure,  satisfying,  and  abiding,  spiritual  blessings  are,  which 
relate  to  the  next.  And  what  is  the  language  of  all  this,  but 
that  we  should  be  patient  under  the  various  afflictions  of  this 
life,  and  fetch  our  comforts  from  the  things  of  a  better,  as  thoM 
that  **  reckon  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us?" 

The  Scriptures  explain  to  us  God's  holy,  wise,  and  graci** 
(wm  designs,  in  all  the  trials  that  befal  his  children,  and  assure 
tiM,  that  he  sees  them  needful  for  the  exercise  and  improvement 
of  our  faith,  love,  humbleness  ai  mind,  repentance,  and  many 
other  graces.  They  $sssart  us  of  their  ^*  working  together  fit 
good,    that  lire  may  know  God  and  ourselves  better,  that  our 
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aflfections  may  be  weaned  finom  this  world,  and  set  on  tUogs 
above;  that  remaining  corruptions  may  be  moitified»  and  we 
may  be  made  partakers  still  more  and  nuMre  of  God's  koliaeBS» 
may  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son  in  suflSuings  aa  well 
as  glory,  and  may  not  be  condemned  with  the  worid. 

And  they  open  these  views,  that  we  might  not  only  bear 
those  trials  wiUi  patience;  but  rgoice  in  them  on  aoooont  of 
the  profit  we  may  gain  by  them.  Hence  says  the  apostle 
James,  *^  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  tail  into  di- 
vers temptations.  Knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of  your  fidth 
works  patience."  And  says  uie  apostle  Peter  to  those,  *^  who  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  fieuth  unto  salration.  Where- 
in ye  greatly  rejmce,  though  now  for  a  season  (if  need  be)  ye 
are  in  neaviness  through  manifold  temptations;  that  the  tnal 
of  your  fiuth,  beinff  much  more  precious  than  c^  gold  thatpe- 
risheth,  diiough  it  be  tried  with  nre,  mi^ht  be  found  to  pcwne, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.'' 
And  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  urges  considerations  of  the 
like  nature,  against  ^^  despising  the  chastening  of  the  Lord," 
on  one  hand,  or  **  fiednting  when  we  are  rebuked  of  him"  on 
the  other.  ^^  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth^"  &c 
Heb.  xii.  5-12. 

The  Scriptures  show  us  how  the  glory  of  Grod,  the  intoest 
of  relifi^on,  and  the  ffood  of  others,  are  promoted  by  our  bear- 
ing Christ's  cross  with  patience  and  comfort,  to  excite  us  to 
them.  ^'  If  ye  be  reproached  (says  the  apostle  Peter)  for  the 
name  of  Chnst,  happy  are  ye ;  for  the  Spirit  of  ^lory  and  of 
God  resteth  upon  you — on  your  part  he  is  glorified."  And 
the  apostle  Paul  *^  rejoiced  in  his  sufierings,  for  Christ's  body's 
sake,  that  is,  the  church,"  because  the  credit  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  faith,  and  holy  courage  of  the  church,  might  be  ad- 
vanced by  his  Christian  behaviour  in  them.  For  ^*  many  of 
the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  waxing  confident  by  his  bonds,  were 
much  more  bold  to  speak  the  word  without  fear." 

They  furnish  us,  as  has  been  observed,  with  a  variety  of 
noble  examples  of  saints,  who  suffered  with  patience  and  com- 
fort on  earth,  and  have  now  got  through  all  their  troubles  and 
entered  into  peace,  to  stir  us  up  to  a  holy  emulation.  And  we 
may  here  ada,  that  they  particularly  recommend  the  example 
of  Christ  to  us,  who  suffered  more  than  any  of  us,  and  now 
triumphs  in  all  his  glory;  and  who  by  his  sufferings  for  us  has 
taken  out  the  sting  of  ours,  and  is  every  way  qualified  to  suc- 
cour us  in  ours;  ^^  For  in  that  he  hath  suffered  being  tempted, 
^lie  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted."    His  example  is 
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mentioned,  Rom.  xv.  3,  4,  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  are  promoted  in  us. 
And  accordingly,  with  this  view  the  apostle  recommends  to  us 
his  patience  in  sufferings,  '*  Who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  For  consider  him  that 
endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be 
wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds."  And  the  apostle  Peter  says, 
that  Christians  are  called,  and  should  be  animated  to  this  pa- 
tience, in  imitation  of  their  Lord,  "  Because  he  also  suffered 
for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  they  should  follow  his 
steps;  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth; 
who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered, 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously ;  who  his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sin  should  live  unto  righteous- 
ness; by  whose  stripes  we  were  healed."  What  an  invigo- 
rating spirit  is  there  in  this  way  of  arguing !  what  a  melting, 
encouraging,  and  commanding  force,  in  such  strong  represen- 
tations of  Christ's  temper  and  behaviour  in  his  sufferings,  of 
his  never  having  deserved  them,  of  his  undergoing  them  for 
our  sins  and  in  our  stead,  and  of  their  blessed  design  and  ef- 
fects as  to  us  I  How  should  the  thoughts  of  these  soften  our 
trials,  compose  our  minds,  and  spread  pleasure  through  the 
patience,  that  takes  its  rise  from,  and  is  conformable  to,  the 
example  of  our  dear  and  suffering  Lord ! 

They  enlarge  upon  the  exceemng  riches  of  God's  grace  to 
believers,  that  he  has  given  his  Son  to  die  for  them,  and  has 
blessed  them  with  all  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings  in  him ; 
that  he  has  pardoned  their  sins,  justified,  sanctified,  and  deli^ 
vered  them  from  the  wrath  to  come;  that  he  hath  received 
them  into  the  number  and  privileges  of  his  children,  taken 
them  into  his  special  favour,  protection,  and  guidance,  and 

SVen  them  an  interest  in  himself  as  their  God  and  portion; 
at  he  has  bestowed  inexpressibly  greater  blessings  upon 
them,  in  his  sure  and  well-ordered  covenant,  than  can  be  taken 
from  them;  and  that  all  his  ways  are  mercy  and  truth  to  them. 
Such  considerations  as  these,  impressed  on  our  hearts  by  faith, 
are  sufficient  to  reconcile  us  to  ail  God's  dispensations,  and  to 
make  us  say  with  Job,  "  What!  shall  we  receive  good  at  the 
hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?"  And  they  are 
sufficient  to  raise  even  a  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
calamities  that  can  hefal  us.  For  if  ^*  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us  ?  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
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him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  fireeiv  ffive  os  ail 
things  ?  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Cnnst  ?  Shall 
tribulation,  or  distress?  &c.  Nay,  in  all  these  thii^  we  are 
more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us.  Tor  I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life,  &c.  shall  be  able  to  se- 

Jarate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
-ord." 
The  Scriptures  likewise  allure  us  to  this  patience  and  com- 
fort, by  the  great  advantage  and  pleasure  we  shall  find  in  these 
graces  themselves.  ^^  Be  careful  for  nothing;  but  in  every 
thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  to  God.  And  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  ati  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  through  Christ  Jesus."  And  to  crown  all,  they  assure 
us  that  the  Lord  will  in  a  little  time  deliver  his  people  out  of 
all  their  troubles,  and  receive  them  to  a  state  of  unmixed  glory, 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  most  desirable  state  of  things  that 
can  be  enjoyed  here.  ^'  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  right* 
eous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all."  And, 
*'  blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation ;  for  when  he 
is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  has 
promised  to  them  that  love  him."  ^'  If  we  suffer  with  a  Chris- 
tian temper  with  Christ,  we  shall  also  be  glorified  with  him." 
And  the  more  we  are  conformed  to  Christ  in  his  sufferings  on 
earth,  the  more  like  him  we  shall  be  in  his  glory  in  heaven. 
What  a  powerful  motive  to  patience  and  comfort  is  this,  when 
our  faith  can  speak  the  apostle's  language  I  "  The  Lord  shall 
deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  to  his 
heavenly  kingdom.  And  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for 
a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory." 

With  these,  and  such  like  motives  and  eng^ements,  the 
Scripture  recommends  patience  and  comfort  to  us;  and  the 
efficacy  of  these  to  work  up  our  hearts  unto  them,  cannot  but 
be  very  prevailing,  when  they  are  duly  considered,  and  set 
home  upon  us  by  the  blessed  Spirit. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

RsFLECTiOK  I. — Wliat  happy  proyision  has  God  made  in  the  Scripture  to 
render  this  world  as  tolerable  and  comfortable  to  his  people,  as  its  weak 
and  disordered  state  can  admit  of! 

This  world  is  not  our  rest :  sin  has  so  marred  its  glory  and  hap- 
mness,  that  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  disappointment  and  sorrows. 
But  the  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scnptures  will  make  all  as 
tolerable  as  the  nature  of  things  admits;  will  lighten  every 
burden,  supple  every  wound,  keep  us  in  possession  of  ourselves, 
and  will  intermix  as  solid,  excellent,  and  satisfying  pleasures, 
as  we  are  capable  of,  while  encompassed  all  around  with  infir- 
mities and  afflictive  trials.  These  excellent  endowments  mend 
the  world  as  far  as  they  prevail,  and  give  us  the  best  lot  we 
possibly  can  have  in  it,  as  far  as  we  live  under  the  power  of 
them.  O  blessed  word  of  God,  which,  by  his  grace  accom- 
panying it,  eases  all  our  burdens,  clears  our  way,  and  enter- 
tains us  with  the  most  delightful  refreshments,  while  we  are 
journeying  through  the  land  of  our  pilgrimage ! 

Reflection  II. — How  should  this  make  the  believer  Ions  for  heaven! 


o 


The  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scripture  in  this  life,  is  to 
promote  our  hope  of  a  better.  Our  patience  would  soon  fail, 
and  our  comfort  quickly  die  within  us,  were  it  not  for  the  hope 
that  attends  them,  and  has  in  its  turn  an  influence  to  support 
them,  as  well  as  to  be  supported  by  them.  It  is  an  invaluable 
blessing,  to  have  patience  to  bear  up,  and  comfort  to  rejoice,  in 
the  midst  of  present  adversities.  But,  O,  how  much  better  is  it 
still  to  have  comfort  without  adversity,  and  to  live  in  a  state  of 
unalloyed  felicities,  that  needs  patience  no  more  for  ever !  to  have 
all  calls  for  patience  cease,  and  all  comforts  perfected  in  un- 
cdouded  and  eternal  triumphs !  And  this  we  have  the  most  as- 
suring hope  of  by  the  gospel.  We  should  therefore  be  "  looking 
for  the  blessed  hope,  and  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  Goo, 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;"  when  all  weakness,  sin  and 
sorrow,  fear  and  trouble  of  every  kind,  shall  be  for  ever  ban- 
ished from  us,  and  we  shall  enter  into  light  and  love,  unble- 
mished holiness,  and  ecstatic  joys,  without  interruption,  abate- 
ment, or  end;  and  when  "  our  vile  bodies  shall  be  changed, 
and  fkshioned  like  to  Christ's  glorious  body." 

Though  patience  and  comfort  are  the  most  desirable  things 
of  this  world,  yet  the  Scriptures  are  written  to  give  us  hopes 
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of  a  more  exalted  state  still;  and  we  do  not  use  then  as  we 
ought,  unless  our  desires  are  in  warm  pursuit  of  all  that  they 
give  us  hope  of.  And  therefore,  though  we  should  patiently 
wait  for  it  in  6od*s  way  and  time,  yet  the  language  of  our 
hearts  should  be,  **  I  would  not  Uve  here  always;"*  but,  if 
God*s  time  were  come,  and  my  work  on  earth  were  done, 
would  much  rather  <^  desire  to  aepart,  and  to  be  with  Christ> 
which  is  £Bur  better."* 


PART  SECOND- 


THE  SCRIPTURES  VIEWED  AS  THE  WORD  OF  CHRIST;   TUB  RE- 
GARD DUE  TO  it;  with  directions  for  understanding 

AND  improving  IT, 


CHAPTER   I 


TII£  SCRIPTURES  \1EWED  AS   THE  WOBD  OF  CH&IST. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistle  **  to  the  saints  and  faithful 
brethren  at  Colosse,"  chap.  iii.  16,  gives  them  the  following 
exhortation:  ^^  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you 
richly,  in  all  wisdom."  These  words  are  well  fitted  to  lead 
our  meditations  on  this  important  topic.  They  direct  our 
attention  to  a  peculiar  character  of  Scripture — ^it  is  ^*  the 
word  of  Christ.*'  They  show  the  entertainment  we  ought  to 
give  it — it  should  "  dwell  in  us;"  and  they  point  out  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  it  should  be  thus  entertained. — ^*  Let  it  dwell  in 
you,"  says  Paul,  "  richly,  in  all  wisdom." 

We  have  a  peculiar  character  given  to  the  Scriptures— they 
are  "  the  word  of  Christ," 

By  the  ^^  word  of  Christ"  we  may  understand,  more  parti- 
cularly, that  part  of  Scripture  that  makes  up  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation, '^  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord 
Christ,  and  was  confirmed  to  us  bv  them  that  heard  him :"  or, 
more  generally,  the  whole  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  in  all 
the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is 
in  this  most  extensive  view  that  our  apostle  seems  to  take  it, 
by  his  speaking,  in  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  of  ^*  teaching 
and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spi- 
ritual songs^"  which  look  with  a  very  strong  aspect  toward 
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the  Old  Testament  writings,  some  of  which  wre  set  forth  ander 
those  several  titles;  and  in  this  view  I  propose  to  oonader  it. 

Though  the  Scriptures  consist  of  many  discourses,  sen- 
tences, and  words;  yet,  as  collectively  taken,  they  are  one  di- 
vine charter,  one  rule  of  faith,  or  one  system  of  supematuial 
revelation :  in  distinction  from  all  doctrines  of  men,  they  may 
be  called  in  the  singular  number,  ^^  the  word  of  Christ.**  This 
figure  of  speech,  in  like  cases,  is  not  unusual  in  other  writers, 
or  among  ourselves.  Thus,  we  say,  a  man  has  given  his  word 
for  a  thing,  which,  perhap,  by  many  promises,  he  has  en- 
gaged himself  to  do.  And  we  speak  of  the  law  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, meaning  the  whole  body  of  its  laws,  in  distinction  from 
those  of  other  nations.  Accordingly  the  sacred  writings  very 
frequently  use  the  like  form  of  speaking  concerning  themselves, 
under  the  titles  of  the  "  word  of  God,"  and  in  the  verse  just 
quoted,  "  the  word  of  Christ." 

My  further  aim  in  explaining  this  character  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, is  to  show,  How,  or  in  what  respects,  it  may  be  called 
the  word  of  Christ?  And  this  may  be  considered  as  he  is  the 
author;  as  he  is  the  great  subject  of  it;  and  as  he  works,  and 
and  carries  on  his  interest  by  it. 


SECTION  I. 

CHRIST  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  SCUIPTURES. 

Christ  is  the  author  of  the  Scripture.  It  was  written  by  the 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  his  autho- 
rity. 

It  was  Christ  who  is  called  the  "  Lord"  [Heb.  Jehovah], 
and  ''  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  that  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
bush,  and  gave  him  his  commission,  and  said,  ^^  I  will  be  with 
thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  say."  And  the 
apostle  Peter  refers  what  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
said  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  revealing  it  to  them,  and  testify- 
ing of  it  in  and  by  them,  they,  in  the  meanwhile,  **  searching 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was 
in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  What  the 
Spirit  did  in  that  affair,  he  did  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Christ 
therein  acted  by  him  as  his  own  Spirit,  essentially  united  with 
him,  and  inseparable  from  him ;  and  consequently  it  was 
Christ's  own  act,  or  that   which  himself  did  by  his  Spirit. 
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Jlence  this  apostle,  speaking  of  the  Spirit's  striving  with  a 
disobedient  generation  in  the  days  of  Noah,  who  were  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  delude,  and  are  now  shut  up  in  the 
prison  of  eternal  darkness,  calls  it  Christ's  preaching  to  them 
by  the  Spirit:  '^  By  which  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spi- 
rits in  prison."  And  we  are  assured,  with  respect  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  that  '^  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  agreeably  to  this, 
those  Scriptures  are  cited  as  the  sayings  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  what  he  signified  by  them  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  expli- 
cation of  the  New  Testament. — See,  among  other  places.  Acts 
xxviii.  25;  Heb.  iii.  7,  and  ix.  8. 

And  as  Christ  was  the  author  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
he  was  of  the  New.  He  began  to  make  known  its  contents 
by  his  own  acts  and  preaching,  and  afterwards  by  an  inspira- 
tion, or  infallible  guidance  of  the  apostles,  by  whom  he  came 
and  preached  peace  to  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Jews,  or  "to 
them  which  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  that  were  nigh." 
Christ  gave  them  their  commission  to  "  teach  all  nations." 
He  limited  their  commission  to  his  own  instructions,  so  that 
they  were  to  teach  only  "  whatsoever  he  commanded"  them. 
And  he  promised  to  be  with  them  in  their  discharge  of  that 
trust:  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  Surely  this  promise  must  relate  as  much  to  what  they 
should  teach  by  writmg,  as  by  preaching.  And  what  we  have 
in  the  Scriptures  contains  all  that  we  certainly  know  of  what 
they  preached. 

Their  writings  were  to  supply  the  want  of  their  preaching; 
for  they  wrote  the  things  they  preached,  that  "  after  their 
decease"  the  churches  might  "  have  them  always  in  remem- 
brance." And  therefore  all  that  is  said  of  their  preaching,  that 
it  was  the  gospel,  the  word,  the  commandment,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Lord,  and  that  they  received  it  from  his  Spirit, 
must  be  equally  true  of  their  writings;  especially  considering 
that  those  writings  were  designed  to  be  of  more  lasting  use,  as 
the  unchangeable  rule  of  all  divine  faith  and  obedience,  which 
can  have  nothing  less  for  their  foundation  than  the  testimony 
and  commands  of  the  Divine  Being  himself. 

And  if  Christ  promised  that,  when  they  should  be  brought 
before  kings  and  rulers,  he  would  give  them  a  mouth  and  wis- 
dom, and  that  it  should  be  "  given  them  in  that  same  hour 
what  they  should  speak,"  so  that  it  was  not  they  that  should 
speak  by  their  own  wisdom,  but  it  was  the  Spirit  of  their  Fa- 
ther that  should  speak  in  them;  how  can  we  suppose  that 
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they  bad  less  assistance,  when  they  were  employed  in  the  meet 
important  work  of  settling  the  rule  of  toe  Chrisdaii  fitith 
which  they  preached,  for  all  succeeding  generadoiiB? 

And  though  sometimes  the  behaviour  of  the  apostles  befofe 
rulers  might  look  as  if  they  were  not  under  an  influence  an- 
swerable to  these  promises — as  particularly,  when  the  mostle 
Paul  seemed  not  to  treat  Ananias,  the  high  priest,  witn  the 
decency  due  to  his  public  character,  saymg  to  him,  ^^  God 
shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall,"  and  to  excuse  it  afterwauds 
by  an  acknowledgment  of  his  mistake  concerning  that  charac- 
ter, saying,  *^  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high 
priest" — yet  it  doth  not  appear  to  me  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  that  management  inconsistent  with  the  influence  pro- 
mised for  such  an  occasion.  For  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
they  were  promises  of  an  unlimited  inspiration,  as  to  all  parti- 
culars whatsoever;  but  they  are  evidently  to  be  understood  as 
promises  of  only  such  degrees  of  it,  as  should  suggest  to  them 
all  that  the  Spirit,  by  which  they  spoke,  might  see  needful  for 
them  to  be  reminded  of,  or  acquainted  with  at  such  seasons. 
And  supposing  the  apostle  was  mistaken  as  to  Ananias's  be- 
ing the  high  priest,  God  might,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  suggest  nothing  to  him  about  the  character  of  the 
person  he  spoke  to;  but  only  influence  him  to  speak  what  was 
very  proper,  and  what  might  be  allowed  to  be  so,  with  regard 
to  the  unrighteous  procedure  which  he  then  reflected  upon, 
according  to  the  apprehensions  he  had  of  the  person  that  or- 
dered it,  and  afterwards  to  make  the  acknowledgment  that  be- 
came him,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  that  person  was 
the  high  priest. 

But  some  of  the  most  accurate  critics  have  observed,  that 
there  may  be  two  other  senses  of  the  apostle's  answer ;  our  ad» 
mitting  of  either  of  which,  I  humbly  think,  takes  off  the  whole 
difficulty  of  this  case.     One  is,  that  he  did  not  know,  or  own 
Ananias  for  the  high  priest,  because  he  had  not  a  legal  title  to 
the  priesthood;  either  according  to  Christian  principles,  Christ 
the  only  great  High  Priest  being  now  come;  or,  according  to 
Judaic  principles,  Ananias  having  obtained  that  dignity  only  by 
bribery,  and  therefore  even  in  the  judgment  of  their  own  rab- 
bies  he  ought  not  to  be  honoured  as  a  ruler.  But  had  he  been 
legally  and  truly  what  he  pretended  to,  the  apostle  acknow- 
leclged  he  should  have  treated  him  with  more  regard;  assign- 
ing this  reason  for  it,  "For  it  is  written,   ITiou  shalt  not 
speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."     The  other  sense  is, 
that  he  did  not  just  then  advert  to,  or  reflect  in  his  mind  upon 
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Ananias's  being  the  high  priest.  The  prophetic  impulse  which 
he  then  was  under,  did  not  permit  him  to  advert  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  he  was  speaking  to,  lest  it  should  have  put 
some  check  upon  his  compliance  with  that  impulse,  because 
"  It  is  written.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people;"  though,  in  truth,  that  law  did  not  bind  him,  whilst 
he  was  acting  a  prophet's  part  in  his  reproof.  And  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  the  learned  have  given,  Ananias  was  after- 
wards either  deposed,  and  sent  bound  to  Rome,  or  was  slain  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  and  so  smitten  of  God  according  to  the 
apostle's  prediction,  that  was  a  plain  proof  of  his  speaking  those 
seemingly  obnoxious  words  under  divine  inspiration,  and  con- 
sequently that  Christ's  promises,  relating  to  such  an  occasion, 
were  then  fulfilled  to  him.  Nor  can  I  easily  think  that  a  man 
of  his  excellent,  evangelic  spirit,  would  have  expressed  him- 
self in  that  manner  from  the  instigation  of  private  resentment; 
or,  that  a  man  of  his  great  prudence,  and  watchful  concern  for 
the  interest  of  the  gospel,  would  have  hazarded  the  credit  of 
his  apostolic  character  by  such  a  prediction,  unless  he  had  been 
assured  it  would  come  to  pass.  But  if,  after  all,  this,  or  any 
such  like  instances,  coula  not  be  so  clearly  accounted  for  as 
might  be  desired,  methinks  it  becomes  us  much  rather  to  sus- 
pect our  capacities  of  thoroughly  reconciling  them  to  Christ's 
promises,  than  to  suspect  his  faithfulness  to  those  promises, 
which  he  so  expressly  delivered  more  than  once  in  such  abso- 
lute, plain,  and  peremptory  terms.     But  to  return. 

Whatever  disputes  there  may  be  about  the  nature  and  de- 
grees of  inspiration — whether  it  be  by  strict  revelation  and  im- 
mediate dictate,  or  by  excitation,  guidance,  or  government  of 
the  mind  and  expression,  according  as  the  things  to  be  written 
were  such  as  the  inspired  writers  were,  or  were  not,  before  ac- 
quainted with — there  is,  I  think,  abundant  evidence  of  their 
having  been  under  such  infallible  influence  from  Christ,  as 
directed  and  authorised  them  what  to  write,  and  secured  them 
from  error  in  their  writings;  so  that  every  thing  needful  should 
be  said  about,  and  no  injury  should  be  done  to,  any  article  of 
the  Christian  faith.  And  this  makes  Christ  the  author  of 
them,  which  is  all  that  my  present  work  calls  me  to  set  before 
you.* 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  principally  historical, 
doctrinal,  and  prophetical.  And  we  have  strong  intimations 
in  Christ's  promises  of  the  Spirit  to  his  disciples,  that  they 
should  have  an  infallible  assistance  for  all  these;  as  that  he 

•  Compare  vol,  ii.  pp.  442-447. 
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should  *^  brinff  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  teadi  them  all 
things,  and  show  them  thinirs  to  come."  And,  according  to 
his  promise,  *^  they  were  ail  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  on 
the  feunous  day  of  Pentecost,  and  then  **  began  to  speak — as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  As  they  then  began  to  qieak 
the  wonderful  works  of  God  under  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit; 
so  they  continued  to  do  it  afterwards,  as  occasions  reqnirea;  for 
we  are  assured  after  this,  that  ^^  they  were  all  again  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness;** 
and  the  word  of  wisdom,  the  word  of  knowledge,  and  prophecy, 
are  represented  among  other  extraordinary  gifts,  as  the  con- 
tinuing work  of  the  Spirit,  whenever  he  pleased. 

The  apostle  likewise  speaks  of  prophecy,  under  the  notion 
of  preaching,  or  speaking  to  edification,  exhortation  and  com- 
fort, as  an  extraordinary  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  continued  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  churches  before  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  were  formed  and  spread  among  them,  1  Cor. 
xiv.  i.  3.  And  he  represents  those  that  had  this  gift,  as  having 
a  revelation,  ver.  26,  and  the  things  they  were  to  speak,  as  re- 
vealed to  them,  ver.  30. 

Accordingly,  all  the  New  Testament  was  written  by  inspired 
men.  The  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  wrote  the  whole,  except 
what  was  done  by  the  evangelists  Mark  and  Luke;  and  these 
appear  from  the  ancients  to  have  been  of  the  number  of  the 
'*  seventy,"  who  received  a  commission  from  Christ  like  that 
of  the  apostles,  needed  like  extraordinary  assistances  of  the 
Spirit  for  the  execution  of  it,  had  like  promises  of  them,  and 
must  in  all  reason  be  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  *'  hundred  and 
twenty"  that  were  with  the  sipostles,  and  were  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  they  on  the  two  remarkable  times  be- 
fore mentioned. — Acts  i.  15,  compared  with  chap  ii.  4,  and 
chap.  iv«  23,  31. 

Now,  as  to  the  Historical  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
Christ  promised  that  ''his  Spirit  should  bring  all  things  to  their 
remembrance,  whatsoever  he  said  unto  them.*'  Accordingly, 
I  cannot  see  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  evangelist  Luke's 
introduction' to  his  history  might  not  be  rendered,  *'  It  seemed 
good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things 
from  above,  to  write  to  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theo- 
philus."  The  adverb  [fi^wiif*]  which  our  translators  have  here 
rendered  "  from  the  very  first,"  is,  as  far  as  I  find,  used  in  that 
precise  sense  but  in  one  other  place  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
IS  a  very  different  word  from  that  which,  in  the  foregoing  verse, 
is  justly  rendered  "  from  the  beginning.**    It  most  strictly  and 
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properly  signifies  ^'from  above/'  is  very  often  used  in  that 
sense  in  otner  places;  and  understanding  it  in  that  genuine 
meaning  of  it  here,  it  most  directly  answered  Luke's  design  in 
this  introduction,  which  was  to  eive  such  a  recommendation  of 
his  gospel  to  Theophilus,  as  should  satisfy  him,  that  by  its 
accounts  ^^  he  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed  by  others,  who  had  set  forth  declarations 
of  them,  even  as  they  had  delivered  them,  who  from  the  begin- 
ning were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word."  And  he 
therein  seems  to  refer  to  such  accounts,  as  several  well<^mean- 
ing  persons  had  handed  about  concerning  those  things,  accord- 
ing to  what  they  had  gathered  from  the  reports  of  such  as  were 
eye-witnesses  of  them,  rather  than  to  the  other  gospels,  which 
now  make  some  parts  of  the  Scripture ;  for  it  is  very  uncer- 
tain whether  any  one  of  these  was  written  before  Luke  wrote 
his  gospel  or  not.* 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  evangelists  did  not  write 
under  inspiration,  because  they  contradict  one  another  in  their 
reports  of  several  things,  I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  that 
those  seeming  contradictions  are  as  much  in  instances,  which 
the  evangelists  could  not  but  have  as  certain  knowledge  of 
without  an  inspiration,  as  of  most  other  things  whatsoever. 
Some  of  those  instances  are,  the  course  of  the  passovers  during 
Christ's  ministry  ;  Peter's  denying  him  before  the  cock  crew ; 
and  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day.  And  therefore  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  reports  of  these  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
other  methods  (which  may  be  found  in  several  commentators), 
and  not  by  charging  them  on  their  mistakes.  For  if  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  mistaken  in  their  accounts  of  such  plain  and 
well  known  things  as  these,  when  can  we  be  sure  that  their 
narratives  may  be  depended  on  ?     But  to  proceed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  the  evangelists,  without  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  promise,  should  have  been  able  to  record  his 
long  sermons  and  discourses,  several  years  after  they  were  de- 
livered, with  that  exactness  and  certainty,  that  was  necessary 
to  be  a  just  foundation  of  a  firm,  and  much  more  of  a  divine 
fiEUth,  in  things  of  the  last  consequence,  the  sense  of  which 
might  often  receive  a  very  difierent  turn,  barely  from  the  mis- 
report  of  a  single  word.  The  same  may  be  likewise  said  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  in  their  sermons, 
speeches,  conversation  and  apologies,  which  are  related  in  the 
Acts.  The  vast  variety  of  sentiments  rehearsed  in  the  Gospels, 
.and  in  the  Acts,  and  the  numerous  circumstances  that  attend- 

*  Compare  vol.  ii.  pp.  519,  520. 
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ed  many  of  the  facts  recorded  there,  made  it  next  to  impossible 
but  that  the  writers  of  them,  however  wise  and  honest  men, 
must  have  been  liable,  especially  so  long  after  the  date  of  the 
things  themselves,  to  misreport  them  in  several  instances,  had 
they  been  left  to  the  strength  of  their  own,  or  other  people's 
understanding  and  memones,  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  would 
fling  the  original  of  their  histories,  and  of  the  doctrines  they 
contain,  into  the  state  of  oral  tradition  for  the  space  of  all  those 
years  that  preceded  the  writing  of  them,  and  would  give  them 
no  more  certainty  as  to  us,  than  such  tradition  could  afford 
them.  But  it  doth  not  seem  agreeable  to  the  wisdom,  good- 
ness,  and  righteousness  of  God,  to  put  the  only  rule  of  fedth 
upon  such  a  fallible  bottom,  and  to  obUge  us,  under  the  sever- 
est penalties,  to  such  a  stedfast  adherence  to  it,  as  is  demanded 
in  that  rule  itself;  which,  among  other  things,  tells  us,  that 
"  whoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  Christ,  and  of  his  words,"  or 
doctrine  (which  we  know  nothing  of  any  farther  than  the 
Scriptures  report  them),  ^'  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
ashamed,  when  he  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  and  in  his 
Father's,  and  of  his  holy  angels." 

Or,  if  we  suppose  that  the  sacred  historians  got  what  assist- 
ance they  could  from  the  memoirs  of  others ;  yet  if  they  were 
under  no  superior  influence  as  to  what  they  should  take,  or 
refuse,  of  the  several  scattered  hints  they  might  meet  with, 
uncertainties  must  attend  them  still.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
God's  someway  conducting  their  minds  with  infallible  influ- 
ence in  those  narratives,  was  needful  to  secure  a  just  and  entire 
credit  to  them ;  and  admitting  that  he  did  this,  which  has  a 
foundation  both  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  reasons  of  things,  all 
is  safe  and  stable. 

As  to  the  Prophetic  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  I 
take  leave  to  mention  next,  the  nature  of  them  speaks  for  them- 
selves. All  their  truth  entirely  depends  on  a  divine  revela- 
tion; and  Christ  promised  his  Spirit  to  show  his  disciples 
"  things  to  come."  And  the  apostle  John's  prophecies  begin 
with  the  style  "  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

And  as  to  the  Doctrines  set  forth  by  the  apostles  in  their 
epistles,  Christ  promised  his  Spirit  to  "  teach  them  all  things; 
to  guide  them  into  all  truth;  and  to  take  of  his  things,  and 
show  them  unto  them,  even  those  many  things  which  he  had 
to  say  unto  them,  but  they  could  not  hear  them  then."  In  like 
manner,  when  Paul  was  afterwards  called  to  the  ajwstleship, 
Christ  seemed  to  promise  him  a  continued  inspiration,  as  there 
mi^hr  be  occasion  for  it,  saying,  '*  I  have  apj)eared  unto  thee. 
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to  make  thee  a  minister,  not  only  of  those  things  which  thou 
hast  seen,  but  likewise  of  those  things  in  which  I  will  appear 
to  thee;"  which  may  relate  to  the  future  revelations  Christ 
would  make  to  him,  both  by  outward  visions,  and  by  the  in- 
ward suggestions  of  his  Spirit,  according  to  what  the  apostle 
several  times  afterwards  said  about  both  those  ways  of  Christ's 
revealing  his  mind  and  will  to  him. 

With  this  furniture  this  apostle  wrote  his  Epistles,  which 
make  up  a  great  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  declares  in 
one  of  them,  that  he  ^^  neither  received  the  gospel  of  man, 
neither  was  he  taught  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 
In  another  he  says,  what  he  "  wrote  was  revealed  to  Christ's 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit."  In  another  he 
says,  "  He  came  declaring  to  them  the  testimony  of  God,  and 
the  things  that  he  had  revealed  by  his  Spirit,"  and  calls  the 
things  he  wrote,  "  the  commandments  of  the  Lord."  And  in 
another,  he  expresses  himself  in  these  terms:  '^  Ye  know  the 
commandments  we  gave  you  by  the  Lord  Jesus: '  and  ^^  this 
we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Hence  he  called 
the  words  he  used  in  his  writings,  "  the  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,"  and  avowed  to  those  whom  he  wrote,  that 
*^  he  had  the  mind  of  Christ."  And  he  seems  to  mean  his  own 
epistle  to  Timothy,  when  he  sharply  rebukes  those  that  should 
*' teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus,"  as  bearing  his  authority,  be- 
cause spoken  under  inspiration  from  him;  for  no  particular 
words  of  Christ  are  recited;  but  they  may  be  very  naturally 
explained  by  the  close  of  the  verse,  to  mean  the  ^'  doctrine 
wnich  is  according  to  godliness."  And  so  what  he  says  here, 
answers  to  the  cautions  he  had  given  before  against  those,  that 
"  taught  any  other  doctrine"  than  himself  taught,  or  "  any 
other  thing  that  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine."  And  this,  in 
his  next  epistle  to  Timothy,  he  calls  the  ^^  form  of  sound  words, 
which  thou  hast  heard  of  me."  How  strong  and  significant 
are  many  of  those  expressions  to  induce  a  persuasion  of  his  in- 
spiration in  what  he  wrote  I  And  we  cannot  suppose  him 
either  to  be  mistaken  in  his  own  case,  or  to  design  to  set  out 
the  character  of  his  writings,  and  raise  our  veneration  of  them 
higher  than  he  thought  was  their  due,  without  the  hardest  re- 
flections on  his  abilities,  or  on  his  integrity,  for  which  reflec- 
tions there  is  no  shadow  of  pretence. 

Such  emphatical  intimations,  as  we  have  taken  notice  the 
apostle  sometimes  gave  of  his  being  inspired  in  what  he  wrote. 
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were  very  proper  and  needful,  with  respect  to  those  especially 
that  questioned  his  apostolic  authority,  as  the  false  teadiers, 
and  some  under  their  influence,  did.  But  where  that  was  ad- 
mitted, I  apprehend  that  character  itself  sufficiently  spoke  the 
same  lang^a^e,  as  to  all  things  which  belonged  to  it.  And 
that  his  writings  belonged  to  it,  appears  from  his  preiadng 
almost  all  of  them  with  assertions  of  that  office,  as  in  Gal.  i. 
1,  and  Rom.  i.  1,  with  several  others.  And  he  accordingly 
wrote  as  from  Christ  himself,  ordinarily  sending  them  sucm 
salutations  from  Christ  as  this :  *^  Grace  to  yoo,  and  peace 
from  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  in  Rom.  i. 
7f  and  Gal.  i.  3,  and  in  most  of  the  other  epistles. 

This  apostle's  distinction  (in  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  10,  12,  25),  of 
what  *^  not  he,  but  the  Lord  commanded,"  from  what  he  spoke, 
*^  and  not  the  Lord,  '*  and  from  what  he  **  spoke  by  permis- 
sion," and  as  '*  having  no  commandment  of  the  Lora,"  and 
yet  "  gave  his  judgment  as  one  that  had  obtained  mercy  of 
the  Lord  to  be  faithfiil,"  is  not,  as  I  apprehend,  a  sufficient 
objection  against  what  has  been  alleged  from  other  places. 
For  if,  as  some  understand  it,  he  thereby  means  that  he  then 
spoke  the  particulars  there  mentioned,  as  his  private  opinion, 
and  not  by  divine  suggestion,  this  shows  his  great  integrity 
and  honest  simplicity,  in  giving  such  plain  notice,  when  he 
ventured  to  offer  only  his  pnvate  thoughts;  and  is  a  good  argu- 
ment that,  where  he  does  not  give  the  like  notice,  he  is  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  under  inspiration.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  any  other  instances,  where  his  manner  of  speaking 
directs  us  to  think  he  only  spoke  his  private  desires  or  hopes. 
Or  if,  as  others  understand  it,  he  thereby  means  to  distinguish 
what  he  additionally  offered  by  the  present  suggestion  of  the 
Spirit,  from  what  Christ  had  said  before  in  his  personal  minis- 
try, against  the  "  wife's  departing  from  her  husband,"  then  it 
has  no  shadow  of  objection  in  the  case  before  us,  but  is  rather 
an  attestation  to  the  truth  of  those  gospels,  which  were  pro- 
bably written  before  this  epistle,  and  which  record  our  Lord's 
own  determination  about  that  matter,  in  Mat.  xix.  9,  and 
Luke  xvi.  18.*     But  to  return. 

This  apostle  quotes  a  passage  from  the  evangelists,  as  a  part 
of  Scripture,  of  the  same  autnority  with  the  Old  Testament; 
1  Tim.  V.  18.  "The  Scripture  saith,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com,  and  the  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  reward."     This  last  passage  is  no  where  to  be  found  in 

•  Compare  vol.  ii.  5*22-525. 
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the  Scripture- of  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  extant  verbatim 
in  the  Greek  of  Luke  x.  ?»  and,  with  the  change  of  but  on6 
word,  in  Mat.  x.  10.  The  apostle  Peter  gave  like  testimony* 
to  the  authority  of  the  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he 
referred  to  them,  and  approved  of  all  then  extant,  as  "  writ- 
ten according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,"  and  ranked 
them  with  "  the  other  Scriptures, "  as  bearing  the  same  era- 
phatical  and  distinguishing  name  with  them.  And  this  apostle 
put  his  own,  and  the  rest  of  the  apostle's  writings,  on  the  same 
foot  of  divine  authority,  as  he  doth  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  when  he  says,  "  This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now 
write  to  you,  in  both  which  I  stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way 
of  remembrance,  that  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the  words  which 
were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  com- 
mandment of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour." 

Hence  what  the  apostles  delivered  was  to  be  received  as  the 
word  of  Christ,  for  "  he  that  heareth  you,"  said  our  Saviour 
to  them,  ^'  heareth  me."  And  the  apostle  Paul  spoke  it  to  the 
commendation  of  the  Galatians,  that  "  they  received  him," 
with  respect  to  his  doctrine —"  even  as  Christ  Jesus."  But 
this  they  ought  by  no  means  to  have  done,  unless  what  he 
delivered  to  them  had  been  indeed  the  word  of  Christ,  spoken 
under  the  unerring  conduct  of  his  Spirit,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
apostolic  office  among  them.  But  the  doctrines  conveyed  to 
us  by  their  writings,  are  called  the  "word  of  God,"  the  "  tes- 
timony of  God,"  and  the  "  oracles  of  God,"  as  given  forth  by 
inspiration  from  him.  And  thanks  were  oflfered  for  the  Thes- 
salonians,  that  they  received  the  apostles'  word,  "  not  as  the 
word  of  men,  but  (as  it  is  in  truth)  the  word  of  God."  And 
**  their  gospel,"  in  conjunction  with  the  "  Scriptures  of  the 
prophets,"  is  said  to  be  "  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the 
obedience  of  faith." 

To  conclude  this  discussion,  as  we  cannot  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  God  should  more  immediately  concern  himself  in  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  than  of  the  New,  it  may  as 
certainly  be  said  of  both,  as  of  one,  that  he  "  spake  by  the 
mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since  the  world 
began ;"  and  that  "  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God."  And  all  this  inspiration  proceeding  from  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  whom  he  promised  to  send  to  his  disciples,  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  Old,  must  be  referred  to  Christ  as 
the  author  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  "  Spirit  of  prophecy"  is 
called  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  And  what  the  apostles  de- 
livered under  inspiration  from  him,  is  called  the  "  word  of  the 
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X>ord,*'  and  ^'  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,**  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  other  times,  and  in  the  same  context,  it  is  called 
"  the  word  of  God." 


SECTION  IL 

CHRIST  THE  GREAT  SUBJECT  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

The  Scripture  is  "  the  word  of  Christ,"  as  he  is  the  g^reat 
subject  of  it;  or,  as  it  is  a  revelation  of  Christ  to  us. 

The  light  of  nature,  assisted  by  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence,  gives  us  some  notices  of  God ;  but  gives  us  none 
of  the  distinct  persons  in  the  Godhead,  or  of  God  incarnate. 
It  leads  us  to  God  the  Creator,  but  says  nothing  of  God  the 
Redeemer;  it  suggests  apprehensions  of  an  offended  deity, 
but  is  altogether  silent  about  the  great  Mediator  that  alone  is 
able  to  appease  him.  Till  the  Gentiles  were  enlightened  by 
the  gospel,  they  were  "  without  Christ,"  without  any  know- 
ledge of  him,  and  so  without  good  hope,  and  ^^  without "  the 
right  knowledge  of  the  true  "  God  in  the  world." 

The  Scriptures  only  are  the  word  of  Christ,  by  which  he  is 
discovered  to  us.     They  are  a  diWne  revelation  **  (K)ncerning 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."     They  tell  us  that  he  is,  and  what 
he  is;  the  Son  of  God  in  our  nature,  or  God-man,  Mediator. 
They  acquaint  us  with  his  infinite  perfections  and  condescen- 
sions as  God,  with  his  spotless  obedience,  and  exquisite  suffer- 
ings as  man,  and  with  the  excellence,  dignity,  and  acceptable- 
nesa  of  his  obedience  and  sufferings  as  God-man.    They  show 
us  how  fit  and  capable  he  was  to  deal  with  God  for  men,  and, 
accordingly,  how  he  was  set  up  from  everlasting,   and  his 
delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men ;  how  he  loved  the  church, 
and  gave  himself  for  it,  became  their  substitute,  stood  in  their 
law-place,  answered  for  them,  and  redeemed  them  by  his  blood 
from  among  men.    And  they  show  us  how  desirable  it  is,  that 
God  should  deal  with  us  according  to  the  interest  Christ  has 
with  him  for  men.     They  set  him  forth  in  the  agonies  of  his 
cross,  and  in  the  glories  of  his  crown — in  his  humbled,  and  in 
his  exalted  state  and  characters.     ITiey  represent  him  as  the 
great  Prophet  of  the  church,  to  instruct  them  by  his  word  and 
Spirit;  as  their  only  High  Priest,  first  to  offer  an  atonement, 
and  then  to  make  intercession,  in  the  virtue  of  that  atonement, 
for  them;  and  as  their  sovereign  Lord  and  King,  to  set  up 
his  throne  and  kingdom  in  their  hearts,  to  oblige  them  by  his 
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laws,  to  role  them  by  his  word  and  Spirit,  to  subdue  them  as 
a  willing  people  to  himself,  to  deliver  them  from,  to  defend 
them  affainst,  and  to  give  them  victory  over  sin,  Satan,  and 
the  world,  through  himself  that  loved  them.  And  they  speak 
of  him  as  the  great  and  awful  Judge  of  the  whole  world  at 
the  last  day.  They  exhibit  him  as  an  all-sufficient,  suitable, 
fiEUthful,  and  willing  Saviour,  engaged  and  ready  to  compas- 
sionate and  help  the  distressed,  and  to  save  all  sorts  and  de- 
grees of  sinners  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  and  they  show 
us  the  way  of  salvation  through  him  alone.  They  describe 
him  as  the  Surety  of  the  new  covenant,  and  as  a  vital  Hea<l  to 
quicken  our  souls  to  the  life  of  grace  and  holiness  in  this  world, 
and  our  souls  and  bodies  to  an  immortal  life  of  glory  in  the 
next.  They  speak  of  him  as  the  author,  the  object,  and  the 
Lord  of  our  faith,  repentance,  love,  worship,  and  obedience ; 
and  as  the  only  person  in  whom  either  we  or  any  of  our  ser- 
vices can  find  acceptance  with  an  offended  righteous  sovereign. 
They  encourage  our  approaches,  and  open  a  way  for  free  ac- 
cess to  the  Fatner  with  humble  boldness,  and  for  the  most  de- 
lightful communion  with  him  through  this  only  Mediator, 
'liiey  assure  us  of  his  steady  love  and  care  to  all  his  chosen, 
redeemed,  and  called,  that  none  shall  pluck  them  out  of  his 
hands,  and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  them  from  falling,  and  to 
present  them  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with 
exceeding  joy. 

In  a  word,  they  represent  him  as  "  all  in  all :"  As  all,  in  all 
our  salvation ;  for  he  is  ^'  made  of  God  to  us  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, sanctification,  and  redemption :"  As  all,  in  all  our  gifts 
and  graces,  which  are  bestowed  upon  us  ^*  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ :"  As  all,  in  all  the  officers  and 
ordinances  of  the  church,  both  as  to  their  institution,  fitness, 
and  efficacy;  for  ^^  he  ascended  that  he  might  fill  all  things:" 
As  all,  in  all  our  spiritual  life,  privileges,  acts,  and  comforts; 
for  ^*  Christ  liveth  m  us,  and  the  life  we  live  in  the  flesh  is  by 
thei^th  of  the  Son  of  God:"  As  all,  in  all  our  assistance  and 
acceptance;  for  **  we -are  accepted  in  the  beloved,"  and  "  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  us:"  And 
as  all,  in  fdl  our  hopes  for  eternity;  for  Christ  in  us  is  our 
**  hope  of  glory;"  and  **  when  Christ  who  is  our  life  shall  ap- 
pear, then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  §lory." 

Tlie  whole  gospel,  in  all  the  editions  of  it,  is  a  display  of 
the  personal  and  mediatorial  glory  of  Christ;  of  what  he  is  in 
himself,  of  what  he  is  or  will  be  to  us,  and  of  what  we  are  or 
ought  to  be  to  him.    It  gives  us  a  delightful  prospect  of  what 
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ke  is  in  hiB  actings  vifch  God  for  sinful  faeatnstSf  and  in  hk 
aetinffs  from  God  toward  them.  And  it  r«t{irescBln  him  m  tha 
grand  medium  of  all  the  reconciliation,  and  friendly  oonesr 
pondence,  that  is  renewed  between  God  and  themp  AU  ki 
declarations,  invitations,  and  promises^  hawe  tUs  tweet  and 
engaging  aspect  toward  Christ;  and  therefiore,  as  the  gospd 
is  frequently  called  the  ^^  gospel  of  Christ,"  so  the  preadiing 
of  it  is  several  times  called  ^^  preaching  Cturist,"  All  its  Unm, 
one  way  or  other,  centre  in  him,  and  derive  their  beauty  and 
power  from  him.  Hence  it  was  the  apostle's  dcterminatJOBi 
^*  not  to  know  any  thing,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cmcificd.'' 
It  would  be  almost  endless  to  recite  the  crowds  of  passagss 
that  speak  this,  and  similar  language,  concerning  Christ:  I 
shall  therefore  only  add  a  few  plain  hints,  to  show  that  thi 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  a  revela- 
tion of  Christ  to  us. 

I.  The  Old  Testaqient  is  a  revelation  of  Christ. 

The  first  promise  evidently  spoke  of  him,  as  that  '^  seed  of 
die  woman"  that  should  '*  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  Many 
other  discoveries,  promises,  and  prophecies,  were  gradually 
ffiven  of  him,  with  increasing  light  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses,  David,  and  the  later  prophets,  and  by  them  to  the 
whole  church  of  Israel.  They  set  him  out  as  a  suffering  and 
triumphing  Saviour;  "as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  wh(mi  all 
nations  should  be  blessed;  as  the  great  Shiloh,  to  whom  the 
gathering  of  the  people  should  be;  as  a  prophet  like  imto 
Moses;  as  a  king  in  Zion;  as  a  priest  upon  ms  throne;  as  a 
child  born,  and  Son  given  to  us ;  and  yet,  as  the  mighty  God, 
the  everlasting  Father,  and  Prince  of  peace;  as  Lnmanuel, 
God  with  us;  as  the  Messiah;  and  as  the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness," with  many  other  strong  and  lively  descriptions  of  him. 
Hence  the  apostle  Peter  appealed  to  them,  saying,  ^^  To  him 
give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his  name,  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins."  And 
pur  blessed  Lord,  beginning  at  Moses,  and  so  on  through  ^^  all 
the  prophets,  expounded  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con- 
cerning himself.'  And  speaking  of  the  whole  body  of  Uie  Old 
Testament,  under  the  usual  distinction  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  he  reminded  his  disciples  that 
'^  all  things  written  in  them  concerning  him  must  be  mlfilled." 
Which  shows  that  notices  of  Christ  were  scattered  throughout 
all  those  sacred  records. 

There  are  not  only  many  declarations,  promises,  and  pro- 
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pkecies,  in  tiie  Old  Testament  concefming  Christ ;  but  lik^ 
wise  numerous  types  and  figures  of  him,  wmch  now  appear  with 
tlie  greatest  advantage  under  the  additional  discoveries  of  the 
New  Testament  li^ht.     I  would  just  hint  a  few  of  these. 

Some  of  the  ancient  types  of  Christ,  according  to  the  usual 
distinction,  were  personal,  and  others  real.  Among  the  per- 
sonal, Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ's  public  headship  to  all  his 
seed,  being  therein  the  *^  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come." 
Moses  was  a  type  of  Christ  as  a  prophet,  Aaron  as  a  priest, 
and  David  as  a  king:  Joseph  and  David  were  types  of  his 
sufferings  and  exaltation :  Jonah  of  his  death,  bunai,  and  re- 
surrection on  the  third  day :  Enoch  and  Elijah  of  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven.  The  high  priest's  entering  into  the  most 
holy  place  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  the  children  ai  Israel  on  his  breastplate,  prefigured 
Christ's  entrance  into  heaven,  with  the  virtue  of  his  own  blood, 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  And  Melchisedee 
typified  the  eternity  and  dignity  of  the  person,  priesthood,  and 
lungdom,  of  the  Messiali,  who  was  to  come. 

Among  the  real  t3rpes,  Noah's  ark  may  be  reckoned  a  type 
of  salvation  by  Christ;  and  the  rainbow-covenant  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  established  in  him.  ^*  The  ram  in  the  thicket," 
offered  up  in  the  stead  of  Isaac,  the  ^^  paschal  lamb,"  the 
**  sin-offerings,"  and  the  "burnt-offerings,"  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, togetner  with  all  other  propitiatory  sacrifices  under 
the  law,  were  types  of  Christ's  substitution  in  the  room  and 
stead  of  sinners,  and  of  his  "  suffering  for  their  sins,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  them  to  God."  Tim 
ceptance  of  Abel's  offering,  and  the  fire  that  probably  ei 
down  from  heaven  to  consume  his  sacrifice,  as  it  certainly  did 
tome  other  sacrifices  under  the  law,  appear  to  be  types  of  dl« 
vine  justice  seizing  on  Christ,  the  substitute,  instead  of  tilt 
obnoxious  offender,  and  of  God's  accepting  his  offering  f^ 
such.  The  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  the  tokens  of  the  divine 
piresence  in  them,  were  types  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
of  God's  dwelling  in  him,  and  in  his  church  through  him,  ana 
1)ecoming  conversable  with  sinful  men  by  him.  Many  other 
imrticularB  may  be  observed  in  the  ceremonial  law,  that  were 
m  some  respect  or  other  t5rpical  of  Christ;  of  what  was  to  be 
fulfilled  in  him,  or  of  the  exalted  privileges  of  the  gospel,  that 
were  to  be  brought  in  by  him.  Hence  the  apostle,  speaking 
of  the  "  priests  that  offered  gifts  according  to  the  law,"  says 
**  they  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things :" 
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Speaking  of  several  institutions  of  that  law,  he  sajrs  they  were 
a  ^'  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body,"  or  substance, 
"  is  of  Christ :"  andspeaking  of  the  ceremonial  law  in  general^ 
he  calls  it  a  ^'  shadow  of  good  things  to  come. " 

Thus  not  only  the  plainer  declarations  and  prophecies,  but 
the  law  likewise,  ^'  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  Jews  to 
Christ,  that  they  might  be  justified  by  faith.*'  If  this  is  under^ 
stood  of  the  moral  law,  as  some  passages  in  the  context  seem 
to  warrant,  particularly  when  it  is  said,  *^  the  law  was  added 
because  of  transgression,  and  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of 
the  law  are  under  the  curse,  and  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law;"  this  law  was  eventually  a  school- 
master to  bring  them  to  Christ,  as  it  showed  them  their  de- 
fects, their  guilt  and  danger,  and  their  need  of  a  better  right- 
eousness than  their  own ;  and  so  made  way  for  their  hearty 
entertainment  of  the  gospel  discovery  of  Christ,  "  who  is  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  belie  vet  li.** 
Or^  if  we  understand  it  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  the  apostle 
very  much  speaks  of  in  this  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  was  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  as  it  pointed  them  to 
him,  that  they  might  not  rest  in  Mosaic  rites,  but  might  seek 
all  salvation  in  the  promised  Messiah,  who  was  prefigured  by 
them,  and  in  whom  they  were  to  have  their  full  accomplish- 
ment. And  I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  these  reasons  that  offer 
for  both,  that  the  apostle  intends  the  whole  religious  law  of 
the  Jews,  both  moral  and  ceremonial,  in  this  passage  to  the 
Galatians;  and  that  taking  that  whole  constitution  together, 
it  was  a  "schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  that  they 
might  be  justified  by  faith  in  him.*'  Accordingly,  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  when  the  apostle  had  proved,  that  "  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  Gods  sight;  for 
by  the  law  (that  is,  the  moral  law),  is  the  knowledge  of  sin ;" 
he  adds,  "but  now,"  that  is,  by  the  clear  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  "  the  righteousness  of  God,"  by  which  we  must  be 
justified  "  without  the  law,"  that  is,  without  our  own  personal 
performance  of  its  deeds  for  that  end,  "is  manifested;  being 
witnessed  by  the  law,"  in  its  various  types,  as  well  as  in  other 
ways;  "  and  by  the  prophets,"  who  testified  of  Christ.  Thus 
the  whole  religious  law  of  the  Jews,  and  the  prophets,  some 
way  or  other,  refer  unto  Christ;  they  show  our  need  of  the 
gospel  way  of  justification  by  faith  in  him,  and,  though  for 
the  most  part,  in  an  obscure  manner,  yet  in  reality  lead  us  to 
him.     Hence, 
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II.  The  New  Testament  is  still  a  fuller  and  clearer  revela- 
tion of  Christ. 

This  is  a  "  ministration  that  exceeds  in  glory."  Here  the 
Old  Testament  vail  is  taken  off:  all  its  clouds  are  scattered,  its 
shadows  fly  away,  and  every  thin^  concerning  Christ  is  repre- 
sented in  great  plainness  of  speech;  and  ^'  we  with  open  &ce 
behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  New  Testament 
facts  answer,  and  cast  a  light  upon  Old  Testament  promises 
and  prophecies.  The  ancient  types  and  figures  of  Christ,  and 
of  spiritual  blessings,  are  here  set  forth  as  having  their  com- 
plete accomplishment  in  and  by  him.  And  the  dark  hints 
which  the  Old  Testament  gave  of  him  are  set  before  us  in  a 
stronfi^er,  more  extensive,  more  familiar,  and  striking  light  in 
the  New. 

All  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  are  a  copious  history  of 
Christ,  and  consist  of  plain  narratives  of  his  divine  and  human 
natures,  of  his  incarnation,  life,  doctrines,  miracles,  sufferings, 
and  obedience  unto  death,  when  "  he  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  many :"  and  they  trace  him  through  death  to  his  resurrec 
tion  from  the  dead;  his  conduct  for  forty  days  afterwards 
among  his  disciples  on  earth,  and  his  ascension  into  heaven; 
according  to  the  assurances  he  had  given  them,  that  he  would 
**  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  them,  send  the  Comforter  to  them, 
and  come  again  to  receive  them  to  himself,  that  where  he  is, 
there  they  might  be  also." 

The  book  of  the  Acts  carries  on  the  account  of  Christ's 
ascension,  and  exaltation  at  the  Father's  right  hand;  of  his 
pouring  down  his  Spirit  on  the  disciples  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, and  of  his  continuance  in  heaven  till  he  shall  come  again 
to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day.  This  noble  history  draws 
out  to  a  considerable  length  the  apostles'  labours  and  suffer- 
ings for  Christ;  how  they  went  about  "preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  as  the  great  Saviour  that  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
how  remarkably  he  was  with  them,  to  assist,  and  own,  and 
preser^'e  them  in  his  work,  and  to  succeed  the  word  of  his 
grace. 

The  Epistles  are  full  of  Christ;  they  all  speak  of  him,  and 
give  us  abundance  of  additional  light  concerning  him.  They 
unfold  the  wondrous  counsels  of  God's  wisdom  and  grace  in 
him,  and  open  the  way  of  salvation  with  the  greatest  evidence 
for  Jews  and  Gentiles  alone  through  him.  Tney  proclaim  the 
glory  of  the  dispensation  into  which  he  has  brought  us;  they  give 
us  a  large  detail  of  the  rich  benefits  he  has  procured  for  true  be- 
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lieven^  aaU  <>f  ihci  multiplied  bonds  he  kas  bid  upon  tkem. 
They  maintam  his  sole  authority  in  the  churchy  and  by  dutt 
authority  they  settle  the  worship  and  ocder  of  his  house.  They 
expatiate  upon  the  faiths  love>  worship^  and  obedienee,  tkel 
are  to  be  paid  to  him»  and  to  the  Fatner  thfoogh  him;  and 
they  brighten  our  prospects  of  hearen,  and  of  the  resurreetion 
of  the  body,  in  conformity  to  Christ's  glorious  body,  that  w% 
may  be  with  him  for  ever. 

And  thQ  book  of  Revelation  displays  his  exalted  characteTs, 
his  dominion  over  all  things,  his  care  of  his  church,  and  the  won- 
derful revolutions  he  since  that  time  has  made,  is  still  nsakin^, 
and  will  continue  to  make  in  the  world  cm  their  behalf,  till 
antichrist,  and  all  his  implacable  enemies,  sluill  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  till  at  length  the  last  day's  glories  shall  shine 
in  all  their  lustre  of  knowledge,  love,  peaee,  purity,  and  holy 
triumph  on  earth ;  which  shall  be  perfected  by  the  power  and 
STsuce  of  Chrbt,  in  still  more  grand  felicities,  to  all  eternity, 
m.  heaven.  This  completes  the  whole  testimony  of  God  con- 
oeriung  Christ,  or  of  Christ  concerning  himself.  And  he  is  so 
mueh  spoken  of  by  all  the  sacred  wri^rs,  that  we  may  say  of 
them  as  he  did  of  Mo^s,  *^  If  we  believe  thenv  we  anali  be* 
lieve  him,  for  they  wrote  of  him,'* 

We  misht  add,  that  ^^  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  Christ, 
as  he  works  and  carries  on  his  interest  by  it." 

It  is  the  "  word  of  the  kingdom,"  whereby  he  sets  it  up, 
supports  and  carries  it  on  in  the  world.  And  it  is  the  "  rod 
of  his  strength  sent  forth  out  of  Zion,"  whereby  he  "  rules 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  makes  his  people  willing  in 
the  day  of  his  power." 

But  as  I  have  prevented  myself  in  several  thoughts,  thai 
might  have  been  offered  on  this  head,  by  what  has  been  at 
ready  said  about  the  standing  use  of  the  Scriptures^  I  shal^ 
to  avoid  coincidence,  wave  any  farther  discourse  upon  it  here. 


CHAPTER  11. 
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SECTION  I. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THB  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  WORD  OF  CHRIST. 


Haviiv^g  spoken  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  Christ,  I  am 
now  to  consider  the  entertainment  we  ought  to  give  to  this 
word. 

The  apostte  saysy  *^  Let  the  word  of  Christ  (Avell  in  you/' 
'thi%  e:ii^>ression  is  metaphorical,  and  taken  from  such  e^g^ 
temai  thmgs  as  we  cannot  but  be  acquainted  with.  Every 
one  has  some  notions  of  what  it  is  to  dwell  in  a  place,  or  with 
iinother  person;  and,  therefore,  in  condescension  to  the  weak, 
embodied  state  of  our  minds,  and  to  the  most  familiar  way  wte 
have  of  conceiving  things,  the  Holy  Ghost  uses^  an  ezpreo- 
sfon^  taken  from  a  known  case,  to  represent  the  interest  the 
word  of  Christ  should  have  in  us,  and  the  regard  we  ought  to 
have  to  it.  *^  Let  it  dwell  in  you,"  that  is,  in  each  and  every 
one  of  you;  for  this  epistle  was  written  to  the  community  it 
the  church,  ^'  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ  ait 
Colosse;"  and  so  speaks  to  all  Christians  as  concerned  in  this 
duty.  '*  Let  not  the  word  of  Christ  be  as  a  stranger  to  you; 
do  not  put  it  away  from  you,  or  put  it  out  of  your  hearts,  but 
let  it  dwell  in  you  as  a  welcome,  settled,  inhabitant,*  for  your 
daily  converse  with  it,  and  religious  treatment  of  it."  The 
apostle  John  uses  a  like  expression  when  he  speaks  of  the 
**  truth  tfiat  dwells  in  us,  and  shall  be  with  us  for  ever." 

I  shall  attempt  to  show  what  it  is  for  the  word  of  Christ  to 
dwell  in  us. 
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This  certainly  imports  something  more  than  a  bare  readingv 
or  hearing  his  word,  or  taking  up  some  sentiments  of  the  doc- 
trines it  contains.  Though  tnese  things  are  supposed  as  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  its  dwelling  in  us;  yet  the  metaphor  is  too 
strong  to  be  confined  to  these.  It  denotes  the  most  practical, 
fixed,  and  affectionate  regards  to  it,  that  we  may  make  a  pro- 
per use  of  it,  and  reap  suitable  advantage  by  it.     Therefore, 

I.  It  is  to  admit  or  receive  it  into  our  hearts,  that  it  may 
take  possession  of  us. 

The  heart  is  the  principal  part  of  the  man;  and,  ''as  a  man 
thinks  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  Accprdingly,  when  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  the  place,  that  spiritual  tmngs  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  in  us,  or  of  our  actings  toward  them,  it  represents  our 
hearts  as  principally  concerned  in  them.  Thus,  what  at  one 
time  is  csdled  Christ's  '^  dwelling  in  us,"  is  at  another  called 
his  *'  dwelling  in  our  hearts."  And,  what  is  often  called  a 
man's  '^believing  in  Christ,"  is  at  other  times  called  his 
**  believing  with  his  heart"  and  "  with  all  his  heart.**  And 
what  is  called  the  "  word  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us,"  is  else- 
where expressed  by  its  being  in  our  hearts.  "  The  word  is 
nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,"  to  profess  it,  "  and  in  thy  heart 
to  believe  and  entertain  it."  David  speaks  "  of  hiding  God's 
word  in  his  heart."  Our  blessed  Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  interprets  the  good  ground  on  which  the  seed  fell,  to  be 
the  good  and  honest  heart,  that  receives  the  word  and  keeps  it. 
Ana  our  apostle,  in  the  conclusion  of  Col.  iii.  16,  speaks  of  a 
religious  use  of  the  word,  in  "  singing  w  ith  grace  in  our  hearts 
to  the  Lord."  The  word  of  Christ  must  have  entrance  into 
our  hearts — they  must  be  opened  to  receive  it  as  Lydia's  was. 
It  hereby  takes  possession,  and  begins  its  habitation  in  us;  and 
we  hereby  receive  it  to  dwell  in  us. 

Now  this  receiving  the  word  of  Christ  into  our  hearts  is, 
according  to  the  Scripture  account  of  it,  with  faith,  love,  and 
meekness. 

1.  It  is  received  into  the  heart  with  faith. 

Unbelief  shuts  the  heart  against  the  word  of  Christ;  it  puts 
away  from  us,  and  "  rejects  the  counsel  of  God  against  our- 
selves, and  so  renders  it  ineffectual  to  us.  Hence  it  is  sjud  of 
some  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  that  "  the  word 
preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in 
them  that  heard  it."  But  faith  opens  tne  heart  to  the  word, 
and  gives  it  free  admission.  It  receives  it  as  the  word  of  God, 
as  bearing  impressions  of  his  authority,  and  as  demanding  a 
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conscientious  subjection  to  it.  Thus,  when  the  Thessalonians 
**  received  the  word  of  God,  which  they  heard  of  the  apostles, 
they  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men  but  (as  it  is  in  truth) 
the  word  of  God,  which  effectually  worketh  also  in  them  that 
believe." 

We  are  to  receive  it  by  faith  as  God*s  word  that  speaks  to 
us,  and  concerns  us,  with  relation  to  our  tenderest  and  eternal 
interests  ;  as  the  word,  according  to  which  all  our  expectations 
and  supplies  must  be  from  him,  and  all  our  actings  must  be 
toward  him ;  as  the  word,  by  which  we  must  stand  or  fall 
to  our  own  master,  must  be  tried  and  judged,  and  be  acquit- 
ted, or  cast  in  judment  at  the  last  day ;  and  as  the  word,  ac- 
cording to  which,  as  it  is  entertained  or  rejected,  we  must  be 
inexpressibly  happy  or  miserable  for  ever.  We  are  likewise, 
by  £aiith,  to  apply  it  to  our  own  souls,  and  to  receive  it  as  the 
ground  and  rule  of  our  own  personal  conduct;  that  according 
to  the  discoveries  God  therein  makes  of  himself,  and  of  the 
way  of  salvation  alone  through  Christ,  we,  as  lost  and  guilty 
sinners,  may  believe  in  him  for  remission  of  sins  unto  everlast- 
ing life;  and  by  virtue  of  our  union  with  him,  and  his  dwelling 
in  us  by  faith,  may  bring  forth  fruit  to  God. 

2.  His  word  is  received  into  the  heart  with  love. 

A  person  may  know  the  truths  of  Christ  in  his  word,  may 
be  convinced  of  them,  and  give  an  assent  to  them;  and  yet  his 
heart  may  disrelish  and  oppose  them;  he  may  not  choose  them 
or  approve  of  them,  or  like  to  be  or  act  according  to  them : 
yea,  his  heart  may  be  full  of  enmity  and  carnal  prejudices 
against  them.  His  pride  of  heart  before  God,  his  unbridled 
appetites,  his  love  of  sin  and  sensual  pleasures,  and  his  fond- 
ness for  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  this  world,  may  bear 
down  all  convictions,  and  make  him  wish  that  what  he  cannot 
but  own  is  true  were  all  a  fable.  What  a  just  description  has 
the  apostle  given  of  this  I  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be."  He  speaks  of  some,  "  that  held  the  truth  in  unright- 
eousness." They  stifled  and  suppressed  the  dictates  and  con- 
victions of  their  own  consciences ;  they  put  a  force  upon  them, 
and  acted  the  tyrant  over  them,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to 
restrain  their  vicious  inclinations.  And  he  speaks  of  others,  that 
"  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  thoy  might  be  saved." 
Or,  to  use  our  Lord's  own  expressions,  which  are  a  clear  ex- 

Elication  of  this  matter,  "Men  love  darkness  rather  than  light 
ecause  their  deeds  are  evil ;  for  every  one  that  doth  evil  hateth 
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the  good  word  of  Gfod,  eqiedally  rach  parts  of  it  as  lb  MM 
moMnary  to  yoor  natoml  liwlinatfatts  yoiw  Uigiv  ofAalaii  of 
jpooneiveay.  ymar  aoastiiiitki&  sflSy  oir  yoOB  tunpanA  iMHaM 
aad  esteem  amonf  am  ?  Whatfaar  jtwl  A»  net  siMttefiWiW  ls> 
tew  ta  stifta  and  enria  awiyfetiptw  of  sttefcofpadt^ 

not  saerotly  phased  wlwiiyaii  can  MMtoaiy  shift  to  alfaiai 
B^  or  toi  pst  tbon  out  of  yooriBinda?  Aarf  whtetlief,  if  yaa 
uwild  iKit  gat  rid  <tf  the  tonnenting  fiasis  df  ptmishoMdi^  yoa 
WDidd  not  Teadifar  abandoa  alt  veligioai^  ugawb  Ui  aterf  part 
ofdnrtwoad?  Smtty  Chrisl  epsafcr t» saah in  Am  acriytaia 
■nw,  asilwdidtosoniaofaM,  that  *«'waoU  naCciMnetabhi 
tint  Aey  might  lum  life ;"  ^IknowyouvrdiBtyelmveMCtlit 
hve  af  Oad.  m  jfw."  Ajid^  <<Hov<am  yabeUava^  iriuei^n- 
aaive  honour  one  of  another,  and  sedc  not  the  honour  that 
esmas  from  Gci  only?" 

But  wbtn  die  woraof  QuristiBieeeiTedtintothaiheail^itk 
with  a  cordial  love  Uvit^  Theaond  sees  an  engagnig  esoaU 
lence,  and  sinlaUenesB  in  it,  and  appvoves  of  it  as  n  i«v«lation 
every  way  worthy  of  God  to  make^  and  every  way  fit  and  ad^ 
TantacaouB  for  kstlf  to  receive.  It  esleenM  Ae  wofdof  Christ 
as  a  bright  display  of  6od*s  perfeetiens,  coonselB,  will  and 
works ;  as  a  fund  of  the  most  sublime,  holy,  useful,  and  neces^ 
sary  discoveries,  and  as  a  charter  of  all  valuable  privilraes  en- 
forcing all  reasonable  obligations.  Such  majesty,  wisdom, 
purity,  and  goodness,  shine  through  the  Scripture,  as  make 
believers  in  love  with  it,  and  raise  a  holy  ardour  in  their  d»- 
rires  to  entertain  it,  to  possess  its  spiritual  blessings,  and  ts 
be  formed  according  to  its  exalted  genius.  They,  l£e  David^ 
**  esteem  it  concermng  all  things  to  be  right."  They  **  take 
God's  testimonies  as  an  heritage  for  ever ;  for  they  are  the  re- 
joicing of  their  hearts."  And  they  reckon  them  ^*  better  than 
thousands  of  gold  and  rilver."  They  bid  the  word  of  Christ 
welcome,  and  receive  it  gladly,  as  a  summary  of  the  best  tid^ 
ings  that  ever  reached  their  ears.  And  the  nobility,  or  gene^ 
I0US  temper  of  dieir  heaven^bom  souls,  lies  in  a  disposition  to 
receive  it  with  all  readiness  of  mind^  searching  the  Scriptures 
daily,  in  confidence  of  their  truth  and  goodness,  tiiat  they  may 
embrace  every  thing  they  find  supported  by  them. 

3.  The  word  of  Christ  is  received  into  the  heart  with  meek- 
ness. 
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Thk  is  qwken  of  by  the  apottle  Jama,  ^^  Receive  widi 
mediness  the  ingrafted  word  wnich  is  able  to  save  your  soula." 
If.it  becomes  dfeetual  to  salvation,  k  mast  be  grafted  or 
jdanted  in  our  hearts;  and  if  it  is  planted  there^  it  mnst  be  by 
a  meek  reception  of  it.  This  meekness  respeets  an  humbie- 
ness  of  mind,,  and  teachableness  of  spirit,  in  opposition  to  a  coiw 
tentiouSy  opinioeatiTe,  and  miyiekling  temper;  and  to  that  sii* 
perfluity  <tf  naughtiness  that  i^pears  in  the  wrath  of  man, 
which  the  apostle,  in  the  foregoing  words,  had  cautioned 
against*  Accordingly,  to  receive  the  word  with  meekness,  m 
to  receive  it  in  the  sincerity  of  our  souls,  that  we  may  learn  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  for  our  own  saving  advantage ;  that  we 
may  obtain  the  ''end  of  the  commandment,  which  is  charity,r 
out  of  a  pure  heart  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  un- 
feigned; and  may  not  sweive  from  these,  and  turn  aside  to 
vain  jangling."  It  is  to  receive  it  as  pereocis  sensiUe  of  our 
own  darkness,  and  of  our  need  of  divine  instruction;  as  perscms 
heartily  desirous  to  take  all  our  religious  sentiments  ftom  the 
Scripture,  and  not  to  bring  our  own  pre-conceived  (pinions  to 
the  Scripture,  that  we  may  seek  to  support  them  by  unna4nuraii 
forced  constructions  of  what  we  find  tnere ;  and  it  ift  to  neceive 
it  as  persons  ready  and  determined^  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
^itertain  whatever  we  plainly  <&cem  he  has  revealed-  in  bis 
word;,  whether  it  suits  our  rormer  temper  or  notions^  or  whe- 
ther we  are  able  to  account  for  it,  or  to  understand  how  it  can 
be,  or  not. 

For  want  of  this  meekness,  ''  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.''  The  pre- 
judices of  the  one,  and  the  fidse,  though  confident  reason  of 
the  other,  lay  against  the  doctrine  of  his  cross;  and  therefore 
they  rejected  it  as  contradiction  and  nonsense.  But  where 
true  meekness  prevails,  it  corrects  the  wrong  bias  of  the  soul, 
sets,  up  the  wisdom  of  God  above  our  own,  makes  us  willing 
to  learn  from  him  as  &r  as  our  capacities  can  go,  and  to  re- 
eeive  his  testimony  barely  on  his  own  authority  when  they 
can  go  no  further;  and  it  naturally  suggests  to  us,  that,  fo9 
leasons  worthy  of  himself  he  may  demand  our  firm  belief  <rf 
some  tnmscendant  truths,  which  are  not  capable  of  being 
brought  down  to  our  low  ideas,  and  which  it  is  not  fit  for  uci 
to  pry  into,  any  fiurther  than  he  has  given  us  light  in  his  word 
about  them.  This  temper  of  mind  is  so  necessary  when  we 
deal  in  sacred  things,  that  we  cannot  too  much  guard  against 
the  dang^ous  vice  of  '^  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  lest  we  fall 
into  the  condenmation  of  the  devil,''  snaring  m  his  punishment 
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as  veil  as  in  hiB  mu  Henoe^  the  language  of  this  meAnegs 
isy  ^^  Lord,  my  heart  is  not  hao^ty — ^neither  do  I  ezenise 
myself  in  great  matters,  or  in  things  too  high  for  me."  And 
*^  that  which  I  see  not,  teach^thou  me.''  It  bows  the  aoiil  to 
the  awfiil  sovereignty,  the  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  sopnaM 
authority  of  God,  without  lifting  up  itself  against  him,  cr 
diarging  him  foolishly,  because  it  cannot  searai  him  out  to 
perfection,  or  fiithom  his  depths,  or  understand  all  his  ways. 

This  creaturely  temper  has  a  very  great  decency  in  it,  and 
most  of  all  becomes  the  inhabitants  of  our  fiedlen,  gloomy  world. 
And  Crod  has  sufficiently  shown  his  pleasure  in  it  by  his  kind 
regards,  and  special  promises  of  instruction  to  persons  of  such 
a  spirit.  He  sent  Christ  *^  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
meek."  ^*  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  med: 
will  he  teach  his  way."  And  ^'  if  any  man,"  says  Christ,  **  will 
do  his  will,"  is  honestly  desirous  to  know  it,  tliat  he  may  either 
practice  it,  or  behave  correspondent  to  it,  **  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God." 

And  when  this  doctrine  takes  full  possession  of  the  heart, 
all  dispositions  of  a  contrary  nature  are  borne  down  before  it; 
for  it  IS  ^^  mighty  through  6od  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
holds,  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that 
ezalteth  itseUF  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringii^ 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  It 
is  powerful  to  demolish  the  forts  or  ramparts,  the  perverseness, 
and  resolute  obstinacy  of  the  temper  and  will,  that  stand 
against  the  glorious  revelation  God  has  made  of  himself  in  the 
gospel.  It  casts  down  all  the  reasonings  that,  in  conjunction 
with  every  height  of  mind,  set  up  themselves  against  it;  and  it 
captivates  every  pre-conceived  notion,  or  device,  into  a  subjec- 
tion to  the  authority  of  Christ. 

However,  we  are  not  to  apprehend  that,  when  we  receive 
the  word  of  Christ  with  this  meekness,  we  lose  our  rational 
faculties,  or  cease  to  exercise  them  about  the  things  of  God ; 
for  we  then  begin  to  think  more  justly,  and  to  reason  in  a  way 
more  becominjgr  ourselves  than  we  ever  did  before.  The  meek- 
ness with  which  we  receive  it,  makes  us  very  modest  in  our 
reasonings  upon  things  above  our  reach.  It  awakens  just  ap- 
prehensions, that  whatever  God  says  must  be  more  certain, 
oecause  he  savs  it,  than  our  fallible  and  depraved  reasonings 
can  be,  in  then:  opposition  against  it ;  especially  in  things  of 
a  sublime  and  intricate  nature.  It  gives  us  a  godly  jealousy 
over  the  natural  and  accessory  prejudices  of  our  distempered 
minds,  and  sets  us  upon  our  guard,  lest  we  be  imposed  upon. 
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ikiisled,  and  abused  by  them,  in  divine  concerns.  It  makes  us 
heartily  desirous  to  lay  aside  all  carnal  reasonings,  and  corrupt 
affections,  as  persons  conscious  of  their  malignant  power  to 
blind  the  mind.  It  disposes  us  to  suspect  that  we  are  mistaken,* 
when  our  judgment  of  things  seems  to  lie  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  plain  word  of  God.  And  it  lays  the  soul  open 
to  conviction,  instruction,  correction,  and  settlement  by  that 
word,  as  to  whatever  it  perceives  God  speaks  in  it,  whatever 
were  its  own  thoughts  of  those  things  before.  And  who, 
that  understands  human  nature,  and  is  well  acquainted  especi- 
ally with  himself,  can  refuse  to  give  into  this  way  of  thinking 
about  the  deep  things  of  God  ?  And  what  laws  in  reasoning 
about  such  things  can  be  more  just,  than  to  exercise  our  facul- 
ties with  these  cautions,  and  with  this  subjection  to  the  author 
of  them  ?  This  is  so  far  from  putting  a  bar  upon  sincere  and 
impartial  inquiries,  that  it  refers  us  up  to  the  highest  reason, 
and  removes  the  obstructions  that  would  prevent  our  being 
determined  by  it. 

But  far  be  it  from  us  to  think  that  this  meekness  should 
carry  us  to  embrace  any  doctrines,  under  pretence  of  a  divine 
revelation,  that  are  indubitable  contradictions  to  any  sure 
principles  of  right  reason ;  or,  that  we  can  certainly  see  are 
plainly  repugnant  to  it,  with  respect  to  things  within  our 
sphere  and  capacities,  and  of  which  our  reason  (notwithstand- 
its  present  state  of  weakness  and  depravation)  is  a  competent 
and  proper  judge.  Much  less  are  such  doctrines  to  be  admit- 
ted, when  all  their  foundation  lies  in  some  ambiguous  terms ;  and 
when  their  tendency  is  directly  opposite  to  some  important 
avowed  designs  of  that  revelation  which  they  are  pretended  to 
be  a  part  of. 

This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  monstrously  absurd  doc- 
trine of  transtibstantiation.  The  pretence,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of 
divine  revelation,  is  set  up  only  on  a  few  passages  of  Scripture, 
taken  in  a  literal  sense,  which  any  unbiassed  mind  may  easily 
see,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  the  phraseology  of 
the  Scripture  itself  in  like  cases,  were  designed  to  be  taken  in 
a  figurative  sense.  The  tendency  of  that  doctrine  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  great  design  of  that  revelation  it  is  pretended 
to  be  a  part  of,  which  is  to  secure  a  spiritual  worship  of  the 
only  true  God  against  all  kinds  of  idolatry.  And  we  are  as 
sure,  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  it  is  a  direct  contra- 
diction both  to  our  senses  and  reason,  in  their  best  situation, 
and  to  the  common  sense,  and  unprejudiced  reason  of  all 
mankind,  about  the  inseparable  and  essential  properties  of  body 
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tfi  genera^  and  the  specific  diBtingimUiig  properties  of  flesh  and 
bl^>d,  and  bread  and  wine  in  particular.  And  these  are  dmigs 
within  our  own  sphere,  things  that  we  hare  the  moat  dear 
and  distinct  ideas  of,  things  of  which  we  are  proper  competent 
judges,  and  things  that  mankind  hare  as  fiinnHar  acquaintanoe 
with,  from  daily  observation  and  experience,  as  they  can  have 
with  any  thing  whatsoever. 

But  i  think  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be  said,  and  diat  the 
very  reverse  of  it  all  may  be  said,  with  respect  to  the  most 
sublime  incomprehensible  doctrines  of  the  Scripture;  such  as 
the  prescience  and  omnipresence  of  God,  the  one  undivided 
Godhead  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son,  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  some  of  the  most  awfoi 
and  inexplicable  parts  of  the  divine  conduct  and  government, 
particularly  with  respect  to  sin  and  punishment,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  every  man's  own  body;  with  other  points  of  the 
like  high  strain.  These  stand  so  plainly  asserted  in  the  reve- 
lation God  has  given  us,  and  are  inculcated  so  frequently  in 
a  great  variety  of  terms,  that  are  apparently  designed  to  be 
taken  in  a  proper  sense,  and  illustrateld  by  others,  that  are  as 
evidently  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense;  that  the  grand 
reason  why  any  reject  some,  or  all  of  these,  is  only  because 
they  think  them  contrary  to  their  reason.  Tliese  doctrines 
are  vastly  important,  with  respect  to  the  great  design  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  directly  tend  to  advance  it,  in  many  obvious 
instances,  which  I  cannot  now  stand  to  enumerate.  And 
these  relate  to  things  so  far  out  of  our  reach,  so  much  above 
our  natural  ideas,  and  our  ordinary  ways  of  thinking;  at  such 
a  vast  distance  from  all  the  observation  and  experience  we 
have  opportunity  for,  and  from  the  stated  relations,  capacities, 
and  methods  of  procedure  among  men,  that  it  seems  to  be  no 
great  qommendation  of  his  modesty,  who  should  pretend  to 
be  a  proper  competent  judge  of  them.  And  therefore  thev 
are  to  be  received  with  meekness,  according  to  Scripture  evi- 
dence about  them,  without  forcing  our  reason  beyond  its  own 
sphere,  to  set  up  its  lower  light  against  them. 

The  Scripture's  opening  a  scene  of  such  sublime  prospects 
before  us,  is  a  contrivance  worthy  of  God,  to  cure  the  most 
original  corruption  of  our  nature  which  began  in  a  vain  affec- 
tation of  being  equal  in  knowledge  to  his  infinite  self.  And 
our  meek  assent  to  such  exalted  doctrines  upon  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  revealer,  as  far  as  we  find  them  in  God's  word, 
becomes  a  noble  virtue,  and  a  strictly  religious  act  in  mere 
submission  to  God  himself.     But  where  is  the  virtue,  or  the 
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religion,  of  b^idving  no  more  tli«i  we  are  forced  to  aflsent  to 
upon  A^  eindence  that  arises  to  ns  from  the  nature  of  the 
tmngs  themselves?  To  object  against  any  thing  that  God  has 
feveaied,  and  to  refuse  to  assent  to  it  only  because  we  cannot 
see  the  connection  of  ideas,  or  understand  how  it  is  possible 
tiiat  such  things  should  be,  is  so  far  from  the  meekness  de- 
manded of  us  in  receiving  the  word  of  Christ,  that  it  seems  to 
be  a  querulous  dissatisfaction  of  mind,  either  that  God  is  not 
le^s  incomprehensible  tban  it  is  possible  for  him,  or  that  we 
are  not  more  capable  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be. 

Thus  to  let  the  word  of  Chnst  dwell  in  us,  is  to  receive  it 
into  our  hearts  with  faith,  love,  and  meekness. 

II.  It  is  to  live  under  its  power  and  influence. 

When  it  is  received  into  the  heart  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  described,  it  is  enthroned  in  order  to  farther  power  and 
efficacy  there.  It  dwells  in  us  with  a  divine  authority  and 
prevailing  influence.  It  dwells  in  us  as  a  sovereign  to  rule 
us,  that  we  may  ^^  obey  it  from  the  heart;"  as  a  principle  to 
animate  us,  ^^  thy  word  hath  quickened  me;"  and  as  an  mcor- 
Tuptible  seed,  that  ^^  brings  forth  fruit,  in  some  an  hundred,  in 
some  sixty,  and  some  thirty  fold."  It  dwells  in  us  in  such  a 
discernible  manner  that  we  feel  its  impressions,  which  that 
word  assure  us  are  made  by  IJie  blessed  Spirit.  It  ^^  enlightens 
the  eyes,  and  rejoices  the  heart."  It  acquaints  us  with  our- 
selves, and  discovers  Christ  to  us,  and  is  the  means  by  which 
we  "hear  and  learn  of  the  Father  to  eo  unto  him."  It 
''  warns  us  of  evil,  and  is  hid  in  the  heart  that  we  may  not  sin 
against  God."  And  it  is  as  a  "lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a 
l^ht  unto  our  path." 

In  a  word,  it  dwells  in  us  to  direct  and  move,  and  command 
our  souls  in  all  their  dealings  with  God  in  Christ  for  eternal 
life,  and  in  all  our  walk  before  him  in  our  way  to  it;  and  to 
be  the  means  by  which  he  conveys  all  grace  to  us,  and  spirits 
us  up  to  all  obedience  to  him. 

III.  It  is  to  be  familiarly  conversant  with  it. 

Its  dwelling  in  us  bespeaks  an  intimate  acquaintance  and 
frequent  converse  with  it.  Hence,  said  God  to  Israel,  "  These 
words  wliich  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart; 
and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and 
shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up."     Accordingly,  it  is  the  description  of  a  g^ood 
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man,  that  ^^  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night/'  And  this  character 
was  exemplified  in  holy  David,  who  said,  ^^  O,  how  love  I  thy 
law  I  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day."  And  *'  thy  command 
ments  are  ever  with  me."  Our  thoughts  should  be  frequently 
taken  up  with  the  word  of  Christ,  searchine^  into  the  meaning 
of  it,  meditating  and  reflecting  upon  it,  and  labouring  to  trea- 
sure it  up  in  our  hearts  and  memories.  We  should  familiarize 
it  to  ourselves,  and  make  it  our  companion  wherever  we  go. 
And  when  the  business  or  diversions  of  this  life  have  earned 
our  thoughts  another  way,  it  should  be  their  propension  to 
return  to  it  again  upon  the  first  leisure  that  may  oSer,  and 
upon  every  sudden  and  remarkable  emergency  that  may  re- 
quire assistance  from  it.     Hence, 

IV.  It  is  to  have  it  abiding  in  us. 

We  are  to  keep  it  with  the  same  faith,  love,  and  meekness, 
with  which  we  at  first  received  it:  We  are  to  remain  under  its 
power  and  influence,  and  to  keep  up  our  familiar  acquaintance 
with  it  all  our  days. 

Its  dwelling  in  us  naturally  suggests  this  to  us;  it  is  a  word 
that  imports  residence  with  a  continued  abode.  Christ's  word 
should  live  with  us  wherever  we  are,  and  whatever  we  do,  on 
the  Lord's  days,  and  on  other  days;  through  every  period  of 
life,  and  when  we  come  to  die.  Accordingly  the  apostle  John 
speaks  of  the  word  of  God  abiding  in  us.  "I  have  written  to 
you,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong,  and  the  word  of  God 
abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one."  No 
temptations  of  this  world,  no  power  or  artifice  of  the  devil,  and 
no  contrary  working  of  their  own  remaining  corruptions,  had 
been  able  to  root  this  word  of  God  out  of  their  hearts ;  but  it 
kept  its  place  there,  and  maintained  its  eflicacy  in  them.  In 
like  manner,  Christ,  speaking  of  the  "  good  and  honest  heart," 
in  distinction  from  unprofitable  hearers,  says,  that  "  having 
heard  the  word,  it  keeps  it,  and  brings  forth  fruit  with  pa- 
tience." The  apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  true  believers,  says 
they  are  "  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor- 
ruptible, by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever."  And  the  Psalmist  said  of  himself,  "  I  will  never  for- 
get thy  precepts:"  And,  "  thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as  an 
heritage  for  ever;  for  they  are  the  rejoicing  of  ray  heart." 

Thus  wy  have  considered  the  sense  of  this  exhortation,  to 
"  let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  us." 
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It  may  now  be  proper  to  turn  in  and  examine  ourselves. 
Whether  the  word  of  Christ  dwells  in  us,  or  not? 

Have  we  given  it  this  entertainment;  or,  have  we  contented 
ourselves  with  empty  notions  of  it  ?  Have  we  admitted  it  to 
take  possession  of  our  hearts ;  or,  have  we  put  it  away  from 
us  ?  Have  we  received  it  as  the  word  of  God ;  or  treated 
it  as  if  it  were  only  the  word  of  man  ?  Have  we  heartily 
prized  it  as  an  excellent  and  agreeable  guest;  or  have  we  over- 
looked it  with  a  negligent,  careless  eye?  Have  we  consulted 
it  with  a  docile,  tractable  temper;  or  with  .an  opinionative,  un- 
bending heart?  Have  we  felt  its  power;  or  been  unimpressed 
by  it?  Have  we  made  it  our  companion;  or  been  strangers  to 
it?  And  has  it  abode  with  us,  or  have  we  only  now  and  then 
paid  some  little  regard  to  it,  when  we  could  not  tell  how  to 
avoid  it? 

These  are  plain  questions,  which,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
science is  able  to  answer — questions,  which  it  is  concerned  to 
answer  with  the  utmost  impartiality;  which  it  must  answer 
one  time  or  other  to  our  own  inexpressible  happiness,  or  grief; 
and  a  true  answer  to  which  will  help  us  to  discern,  whether, 
and  how  far,  we  have  hitherto  really  profited  by  the  word  of 
Christ,  and  how  we  ought  to  deal  with  it  for  time  to  come. 

If  thou  knowest  not  what  answer  to  make  to  these  questions, 
do  not  give  up  the  inquiry ;  but  pursue  the  examination  seri- 
ously and  closely,  between  God  and  thy  own  soul;  and  ear- 
nestly beg  of  him  to  cast  such  light  and  influence  on  thy  mind, 
that  thou  mayest  neither  flatter,  nor  be  unjust  to  thyself,  nor 
remain  undetermined  in  thy  judgment  about  thyself.  If  con- 
science, says  the  word  of  Christ,  has  not  yet  dwelt  in  thee,  let 
that  conscience  have  free  leave  to  speak  all  the  humbling  and 
awakening  reproof  that  such  a  verdict  calls  for;  and  let  its  sug- 

festions  be  seriously  attended  to,  that  it  may  hereafter  witness 
etter  things  concerning  thee.  If  it  says  it  doth  dwell  in  thee, 
be  thankful  for  what  thou  hast  received,  and  labour  after  still 
farther  possession  and  improvement  of  it.  But  if  conscience 
will  not  concern  itself  about  any  inquiries  of  this  nature,  it  is  a 
fearfrd  si^n,  that  whatever  profession  thou  makest  of  knowing 
God,  "  thy  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled;"  yea,  that  thy  con- 
science is  become  as  indisposed  for  sensation  as  flesh  that  "  is 
seared  with  an  hot  iron."  But  however  thou  mayest  slight  all 
thoughts  of  this  kind  now,  that  stupid  conscience  must  awake 
again.  O  that  it  may  not  be  too  late !  when  thou  wilt  cer- 
tainly find  it  to  be  of  the  most  tremendous  consequence  for  the 
word  of  Christ  not  to  dwell  in  thee.     Something  of  this  may 
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poa^bly  appear  with  some  conyiction  to  sach  as  aludl  jiesm  to 
attend  to  the  next  division. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  GUILT  AND  FOLLY  Of  RESTISG  SiLTISHED  WITH  BARB  NOTIOKS  OP  THE 

WORD  OF  CHRIST. 

We  have  seen  the  entertainment  due  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
word  of  Christ.  I  shall  now  offer  some  practical  consideratioiB 
against  taking  up  with  bare  notions  of  the  word,  and  thus  en- 
force the  exhortation,  to  let  it  dwell  in  us.  And  here  I  would 
remark, 

I.  It  is  a  mean,  unworthy  thing,  to  take  up  with  bare  no- 
tions of  the  word  of  Christ.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  man,  and 
much  more  of  one  that  bears  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

The  discoveries  that  are  made  in  the  word  of  Christ  are  of 
the  most  excellent  kind,  to  endear  him  to  us,  to  establish  his 
authority  over  us,  to  display  the  slory  of  God  before  us,  to 
guide  our  actings  towards  hun,  and  towards  all  men,  to  mend 
our  hearts  and  uves,  and  to  make  us  truly  happy  here  and  for 
ever.  And  shall  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  bare  notions  of  such 
a  word  as  this,  without  possessing  it  unto  tliese  rich  ad  van* 
ta^es?  Shall  we  content  ourselves  to  use  this  beneficial  word 
only  for  speculation  and  amusement,  without  any  practical  aO' 
quaintance  with  its  power  and  goodness  to  order  and  influence 
our  hearts  and  ways,  that  they  may  be  directed  and  assisted  in 
pursuing  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  others,  and  our  owa 
salvation?  Shall  we  prefer  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  the  flat- 
tering allurements  of  a  vain,  empty,  and  deceiving  world,  be- 
fore the  elevating  pleasures,  and  solid  advantages,  the  word  of 
Christ  presents  to  our  view?  O,  what  a  reproach  is  this  upon 
our  understandings,  and  upon  our  taste!  nhat  a  disgrace  to 
immortal  souls!  How  doth  it  sink  their  dignity,  and  make 
them  viler  than  the  beasts  that  perish,  who  have  no  such  noble 
sentiments  to  restrain  their  sensitive  appetites,  or  to  lead  them 
to  sublimer  pleasures!  We  may  think  we  hear  God  saying  to 
us  in  this  case,  "  Remember  this,  and  shew  yourselves  men: 
Bring  it  ^ain  to  mind,  O  ye  transgressors!** 

The  revelation  Christ  has  made  of  himself,  and  oi  the  will 
oi  God  by  him,  in  his  word,  is  a  glorious  condescending  efiect 
of  his  wisdom  and  grace  to  sinful  creatures,  and  is  enjoined 
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upon  US  by  his  divine  authority.  And,  what  an  unworthy  re* 
proach  doth  it  cast  upon  him?  What  a  reflection  is  it  on  his 
infinite  wisdom?  What  an  affront  to  his  authority?  And,  what 
an  imgrateftd  contempt  of  the  riches  of  his  grace,  for  any  of 
us  to  alight  it,  and  lay  it  aside,  as  not  worth  regarding?  Here 
again  it  may  be  said  to  such,  "  They  have  corrupted  them- 
selves; their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children:  they  are  a 
Erverse  and  crooked  generation.  Do  ye  thus  requite  the 
)rd,  O  foolish  people  and  unwise?" 

His  word  is  the  means  which  he  has  appointed  to  work  by, 
to  enlighten,  renew,  sanctify,  comfort,  and  save  lost  and  per- 
ishing sinners.  And,  shall  any  of  us  have  notions  of  this 
word,  and  refuse  to  be  guided,  reformed,  comforted,  and  saved 
by  it?  What  is  this,  but  to  lose  all  sense  of  real  worth,  and  of 
things  that  are  truly  excellent,  and  to  abandon  ourselves  to  all 
that  is  vile  and  miserable,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  it?  The 
proper  tendency  of  the  gospel  is  to  exalt  and  improve  human 
nature;  to  make  us  the  "  excellent  of  the  earth;"  to  restore  us 
to  such  divine  beauties,  as  resemble  God  and  angels ;  and  to 
the  truest  greatness  and  honour,  both  in  the  temper  of  our 
minds,  and  in  the  noble  relations  it  would  advance  us  to.  And 
shall  we  be  so  mean,  so  base  spirited,  as  to  hear  what  it  sa)rs 
of  these,  and  have  no  ambition  for  them,  no  emotions  of  soul 
after  them?  O,  whither  is  human  nature  sunk!  What  is  be- 
come of  our  notions  of  honour  I  And,  what  means  the  Chris- 
tian name,  that  we  assume,  if  we  can  be  so  low  and  sordid  in 
our  temper,  as  to  look  with  a  careless  eye  on  all  this ! 

If,  therc;fore,  you  would  not  act  so  much  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  superior  rank  God  has  given  you  in  the  creation; 
80  much  below  the  Christian  character,  by  which  you  would 
be  known ;  so  unworthy  of  the  authority,  wisdom,  and  grace 
of  Christ;  BO  reproachfully  to  all  the  rational  principles  of  your 
own  beings;  so  utterly  unbecoming  the  glorious  tendency  of 
the  gospel,  and  with  such  a  mean  neglect  of  all  that  is  really 
good,  and  great,  and  excellent,  ^^  let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you." 

II.  To  take  up  with  bare  notions  of  it,  is  a  self-condemning 
thing. 

If  we  have  notions  of  this  word,  of  the  plentiful  and  en- 
gaging discoveries  God  has  made  of  his  grace  to  us,  and  of  our 
solemn  reasonable  obligations  to  him,  and  do  not  let  it  dwell 
in  us,  that  we  may  entertain  it,  give  up  ourselves  to  its  light 
and  power,  and  act   according  to  it,  our  own  conscienoes 
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must,  and  one  time  or  other  will,  severely  reproach  and  con-* 
demn  us  for  it.  They  will  condemn  us  for  hating  our  light, 
and  acting  contrary  to  it.  They  will  condemn  us  for  roiifi- 
ing  that  subjection  to  God,  wmch  we  know  we  ought  to 
pay  him,  and  cannot  but  own  it  is  just  and  equal  that  we 
should  pay  him.  They  will  condemn  us  for  rejecting,  or 
slighting  the  grace,  we  see  he  freely  offers  and  proposes 
through  Christ  to  us.  They  will  condemn  us  for  not  being,  or 
doing,  what  we  know  it  is  our  greatest  duty  and  interest  to  be 
and  do,  and  what  we  have  the  most  promising  grounds  of 
hope,  that  by  his  grace  we  might  be  and  do,  acooroing  to  his 
word.  And,  they  will  condemn  us  for  the  unnatural  violence 
we  offered  to  God  and  ourselves,  to  the  tender  and  authorita- 
tive calls  of  his  grace,  to  the  strivings  of  his  Spirit,  and  to 
the  strong  dictates  of  our  own  enlightened  minds,  only  that 
we  might  indulge  our-  basely  belovea  sins,  and  persist  in  our 
senseless  rebellions  against  him. 

What  the  apostle  says  of  the  self-condemning  part  the 
heathens  acted  against  the  light  of  nature,  may,  with  much 
stronger  force  and  emphasis,  be  said  of  those,  that  have  no- 
tions of  the  word  of  Christ,  and  disregard  it :  "  They  know- 
ing the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  sucn  things 
are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure 
in  them  that  do  them."  And  accordingly,  when  in  the  next 
chapter  he  speaks  of  those  that  had  the  light  *of  God's  word, 
he  expostulates  with  them  in  a  pungent  strain  upon  this  prin- 
ciple of  self-condemnation.  "  Behold,  thou  art  called  a  Jew, 
and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast  of  God,  and 
knowest  his  will,  and  approvest  the  things  that  are  more  ex- 
cellent, being  instnictca  out  of  the  law — which  hast  the  form 
of  knowledge,  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law.  Thou  therefore, 
which  teachest  another,  teachcst  thou  not  thyself?  Thou 
that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  lliou 
that  sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  com- 
mit adultery  ?  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit 
sacrilege  ?  Thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through 
breaking  the  law  dishonourest  thou  God  ?" 

And  what  a  foolish  and  distressing  thing  will  it  be  found 
at  last,  for  sinners  to  act  such  a  self-condemning  part !  With 
what  confusion,  agony,  and  horror,  will  they  be  forced  to 
subscribe  to  the  justice  of  the  final  sentence,  when  it  passes 
upon  them!  With  what  keenness  will  every  reflecrion  on  this 
course  of  self-condemning  behaviour,  point  every  arrow  of  di- 
vine vengeance,  drive  it  into  their  consciences,  inflame  every 
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wound,  and  aggravate  every  part  of  their  insupportable  sor- 
rows! How  will  those  consciences  rend  and  tear,  lash  and 
sting,  and  reproach  them  for  it,  when  there  will  be  no  remedy ! 
This  will  be  as  the  "worm  that  never  dies,"  but  is  ever  gnaw- 
ing the  tenderest  vitals  of  the  immortal  soul. 

If,  therefore,  you  would  act  a  righteous  part  toward  your- 
selves, towaft-d  the  sober  demands  of  your  own  minds,  as  well 
as  toward  God  and  Christ,  according  to  his  word — if  you  would 
not  lie  under  the  terrible  scourge  of  an  accusing  conscience, 
while  you  live,  nor  feel  its  aking  throbs  and  anguish  when  you 
come  to  die,  and  for  ever  afterwards — ^if  you  would  act  accord- 
ing to  light  and  evidence,  according  to  what  your  own  con- 
sciences (did  you  but  give  them  leave  to  reflect)  must  tell  you 
is  every  way  best,  and  fittest  for  you;  "  let  the  word  of  Christ 
dwell  in  you." 

III.  To  take  up  with  bare  notions  of  it,  is  to  pervert  its 
gracious  design,  and  render  it  useless  to  you. 

The  grand  design  of  this  revelation  is  not  to  stock  the  head 
with  a  set  of  fine  notions,  but  to  convey  its  light  into  the  heart, 
that  it  may  become  impressive  and  transforming  there.  The 
understanding,  or  mind,  is  the  leading  faculty  of  our  souls,  by 
which  all  the  rest  are,  or  ought  to  be,  moved  and  regulated; 
and  the  light  God  sheds  by  nis  word  in  our  minds,  is  not  set 
up  there  for  mere  speculation,  but  for  practical  influence,  to 
make  us  better  as  well  as  wiser,  and  to  engage  us  unto  action, 
correspondent  to  the  sentiments  conveyed  to  us  by  his  word: 
and  unless  the  word  of  Christ  has  this  effiect  upon  us,  its  main 
design  is  defeated  as  to  us,  and  all  our  furniture  for  wisdom 
makes  us  only  so  much  the  more  capable  of  becoming  the  most 
egregious  fools.  Hence,  says  the  apostle  James,  "  If  any 
man  be  a  hearer  of  the  word  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a 
man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass;  for  he  beholdeth 
himself  and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what 
manner  of  man  he  was;"  and  so  he  had  as  good  never  have 
seen  himself  at  all. 

The  word  of  Christ  contains  "  the  great  mystery  of  godli- 
ness." It  is  "the  truth,"  and  the  "doctrine,  which  is  according 
to  godliness."  It  is  appointed  to  restore  godliness  to  a  degene- 
rate world;  and  the  great  things  it  promiseth  are  such  as  "  per- 
tain to  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that 
hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue."  It  shows  us  the  way  of 
returning  to  God,  that  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  we  may  ap- 
proach him  with  acceptance,  and  find  favour  in  his  sight;  and 
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^t  we  may  treat  him  with  all  sacred  regards  as  the  only  Lord 
of  our  faith  and  obedience,  as  our  chief  good  and  highest  end, 
till  we  arrive  at  a  full  enjoyment  of  him.  It  is  sent  to  us  as 
the  "  word  of  salvation,"  and  is  "  made  known  amongst  us  for 
the  obedience  of  feith."  It  proposes  Christ  as  "  a  Saviour 
from  sin,"  as  well  as  from  "  the  wrath  to  come,"  that  we  may 
seek  all  salvation,  '^  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanct^cation,  and 
redemption,  in  him;"  and  that  we  may  receive  him  by  £dth,  and 
trust  in  him,  as  our  only  fDundadon  of  pardon,  acceptancei 
peace,  holiness,  and  hope  of  eternal  life;  and  that  "  as  we  re- 
ceive Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  we  may  walk  in  him ;  rooted 
and  built  up  in  him,  and  established  in  the  faith,  as  we  have  been 
taught,  abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving."  All  the  de- 
clarations of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  to  us;  all  the  connec- 
tions which  the  Scripture  makes  between  grace  and  duty,  and 
between  feiith,  holiness,  and  happiness;  all  its  prescriptions  of 
duty,  all  its  invitations,  exhortations,  examples,  expostulations, 
and  commands;  in  a  word,  the  whole  frame  and  tenor  of  it 
show,  that  heart- work,  heart-impressions,  and  a  heart-change 
from  sin  and  self,  to  God  and  Christ,  and  holiness,  that  we 
might  glorify  him  here,  and  be  for  ever  happy  with  him  here- 
after, are  its  great  design  in  its  publication  to  us. 

But  if  we  take  up  with  notions  of  it,  and  it  do  not  dwell  in  us 
— if  it  has  not  entrance  into  our  hearts,  and  is  not  received  with 
faith,  love,  and  meekness — if  we  do  not  fall  under  its  power 
and  influence,  are  not  familiarly  conversant  with  it,  and  it  do 
not  abide  with  us;  all  this  gracious  design  of  the  word  of 
Christ  is  subverted  as  to  us,  and  we  "  receive  this  grace  of 
God  in  vain."  And  O,  how  sad  and  melancholy  a  reflection 
must  it  be,  to  think  that  such  a  precious  word  of  Christy  such 
a  glorious  discovery,  so  full  of  light  and  grace,  should  be  lost 
upon  us,  that  we  should  miss  of  the  great  salvation  it  pro- 

Eoses  to  us,  and  that  we  should  have  no  more  real  advantage 
y  it  at  last,  than  if  we  had  never  known  any  thing  of  it! 
But,  if  it  dwell  in  us,  all  the  benefit  designed  by  it  will  l>e 
ours.  It  will  fill  us  with  light  and  grace,  peace  and  joy,  holi- 
ness and  happiness;  it  will  quicken,  strengthen,  and  support 
us,  while  we  live,  and  when  we  come  to  die;  it  will  make  us 
wiser  and  better,  more  excellent,  useful,  and  comfortable  crea- 
tures here,  and  for  ever  glorious  and  blessed  hereafter.  If, 
therefore,  you  would  not  fall  short  of  the  merciful  and  glo- 
rious design  of  the  gospel,  but  desire  to  be  partakers  of  all  its 
benefits,  "  let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you." 
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IV.  To  take  up  with  bare  notions  of  it  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. 

There  cannot  but  be  the  utmost  danger  in  treating  Christ's 
word  at  such  a  rate  as  perverts  its  gracious  design,  and  ren- 
ders it  useless  to  us;  for,  ^^  How  shall  we  escape,  S  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation,  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spc^en  by  the 
Lord,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  them  that  heard 
him?  *'  No  other  way  of  salvation  is  possible  to  sinners,  but 
that  which  is  made  known  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  gospel;  for 
there  ^'  is  salvation  in  no  other:  for  there  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 
And  if  we  have  only  notions  about  Christ,  and  the  way  of 
salvation  through  him,  our  hearts,  in  the  mean  time,  rejecting 
him,  and  lying  out  irom  that  way,  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  obtain  salvation  by  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  him» 
Hence,  says  he,  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  to  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doth  the 
will  of  my  father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me 
in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name? 
— and  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity*" 

When  persons  take  up  with  a  bare  speculative  acquaintance 
with  the  word  of  Christ,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  all  sense 
of  its  worth  and  excellence,  of  sinking,  by  degrees,  into  seep* 
ticism  about  it,  and  contempt  of  it,  and  of  giving  it  up  upon 
every  temptation  to  quit  or  disown  it,  till  at  length  they  put 
away  a  good  conscience,  and  ^'  concerning  faith  make  ship- 
wreck," and  grow  into  an  indifference  as  to  what  they  believe, 
either  concerning  truth  or  duty,  any  farther  than  it  may  com- 
port with  their  worldly  views.  And  this  puts  them  into  the 
most  immediate  danger  of  being  given  up  by  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  to  ^'strong  delusions,  that  they  should  believe 
a  lie.''  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  dreadful  effect,  ^Hhat  they  all 
might  be  damned,''  judged,  or  condemned,  who,  in  their  hearts, 
"  believed  not  the  truth,"  so  as  to  receive  the  love  of  it,  "  but 
had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  O  formidable  easel  the 
worst,  the  most  dangerous,  and  incurable  on  this  side  hell! 
But,  says  our  blessed  Lord,  ''  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,"  if 
his  heart  is  ready  to  yield  the  obedience  of  faith,  ^'  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speiJc,"  as 
a  man  only,  "  of  myself."    . 

On  the  other  hand,  when  any  begin  to  pride  themselves 
in  their  light;  that  they  have  a  distingmshing  judgment,  ex- 
alted notionsj  and  know  more  than  others,  their  vain  and  foolish 
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Jiearts  are  apt  to  deceive  them,  as  if  this  were  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  their  salvation;  and  they  are  in  great  danger  of  set- 
tling there,  and  never  getting  any  farther.  But  if  they  are  not 
solicitously  concerned  for  the  ^^  work  of  &ith  with  power,**  and 
for  the  dominion  of  the  grace  of  God  in  their  hearts,  that  they 
may  ^^  depart  from  all  iniquity,"  and  have  their  **  fruit  unto 
hobness,"  whatever  their  pleasing  speculations  may  be,  their 
danger  of  eternal  destruction  is  as  great,  if  they  get  no  fiaither, 
as  if  they  had  no  notions  of  the  word  of  Christ  at  all:  For,  says 
the  apostle,  '^  ^Fhough  I  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  know- 
ledge— and  have  no  charity,  I  am  nothing."  They  must  be 
numbered  among  those  '^  that  bear  thorns  and  briers,  are  re- 
jected, and  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned.** 
For,  as  this  word  assures  us  on  one  hand,  that  it  is  ^^  with  the 
heart  that  man  believes  unto  righteousness;"  so  it  likewise  as- 
sures us,  on  the  other,  that  the  only  availing  thing  in  Christ 
Jesus,  is  such  a  ^^  faith  as  works  by  love;"  and  that  ^^  without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

If  then  the  word  of  Christ  do  not  dwell  in  you,  whatever 
sentiments  you  may  have  of  it,  your  danger  is  every  day  grow- 
ing upon  you ;  and  unless  you  find  the  ^^  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  exceeding  abundant  toward  you  witn  faith  and  love," 
working  them  in  your  souls  by  his  word,  your  ruin  will  be 
unavoidable.  But  if  it  is  found  to  dwell  in  you,  all  is  safe, 
and  will  be  well  for  ever.  As  therefore  you  would  avoid  this 
most  terrible  of  all  dangers,  and  be  safe  for  eternity,  **  let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you." 

V.  Christ  will  judge  you  at  the  last  day  according  to  the 
entertainment  you  give  his  word  now. 

However  you  may  deceive  yourselves  with  bare  notions  of 
things  here,  he  will  take  away  your  refuge  of  lies,  and  neither 
you  nor  your  vain  confidences  shall  stand  in  judgment.  He 
sees  through  all  your  disguises,  through  all  the  unbelief,  car- 
nality, and  perverseness  of  your  hearts.  None  of  your  disre- 
lish of  his  word ;  none  of  your  disaffection  or  disobedience  to 
it;  none  of  your  shy,  cold,  and  backward  temper  concerning 
it;  none  of  the  shifts  you  make  to  evade  it,  can  be  hid  from 
him.  And  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world  hi  righteousness, 
he  will  judge  the  secrets  of  your  hearts  according  to  his  word. 
That  very  word  which  you  secretly  reject  and  despise  in  your 
souls,  and  openly  bid  defiance  to  in  your  lives,  not  suffering  it 
to  dwell  in  you,  and  govern  you  now,  will  stand  against  you, 
and  be  the  rule  according  to  which  Christ  will  judge  you  then. 
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Hence,  said  he,  to  those  that  believed  on  him,  but  were  afraid 
to  confess  him,  because  "  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God"  (which  showed  that  their  faith  was  but 
a  dead  notion),  "  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not  my 
words — the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him 
in  the  last  day."  And  at  another  time,  "  Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  and  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man 
be  ashamed,  when  he  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  and  in  his 
Father  s,  and  of  the  holy  angels."  All  your  sin  and  folly ;  all 
your  sloth  and  self-indulgence,  mean-spiritedness,  and  madness 
of  heart,  whereby  you  refused  to  entertain  sincerely,  and  to 
yield  unreservedly,  to  the  power  of  his  word;  all  your  secret 
prejudices  against  the  things  made  known  to  you  by  it;  all 
that  shame  and  fear  of  men ;  and  all  those  irregular  appetites 
to  this  world,  that  keep  it  out  of  your  hearts,  and  made  you 
put  it  away  from  you,  will  then  be  brought  to  light,  and  ex- 
posed in  all  their  guilt  and  deformity  before  your  own  con- 
sciences, and  before  the  whole  world.  Christ  "  will  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest 
the  counsels  of  your  hearts."  And  he  will  judge  and  execute 
judgment  upon  you  as  evil-doers,  as  he  speaks  of  persons  of 
your  character;  and  "  then  shall  ye  begin  to  say,  we  have 
eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our 
streets :  but  he  shall  say,  I  tell  you  I  know  you  not,  whence 
you  are;  depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity." 

But  if  the  word  of  Christ  dwells  in  you  here;  if  you  receive 
it  into  your  hearts  with  faith,  love,  and  meekness,  and  live  un- 
der the  power  of  it,  Christ  will  own  you  as  his  sheep,  that 
"  hear  his  voice  and  follow  him;"  he  will  set  you  at  "his  right 
hand,"  and  bid  you  welcome  to  the  heavenly  mansions,  saying, 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Hence  was  the 
apostle's  humble  confidence,  when  he  drew  near  a  dying  hour : 
"  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also 
that  love  his  appearing."  And  we  are  exhorted  to  "  abide  in 
him,"  to  continue  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  under  liis  vital  in- 
fluence, "  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  have  confidence, 
and  not  be  ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming." 

How  vastly  different  will  Christ's  sentence  in  the  day  of 
judgment  be,  on  those  that  contented  themselves  with  empty 
notions  of  his  word,  and  on  those  in  whom  it  effectually 
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dwells?  Wfast  agony  and  oonfasioa,  tenor  and  dwamuf,  mB 
attend  the  one  I  And,  what  raptnieaafcd  tranqport»  exnlfhiy  joy 
and  triumph,  the  otherl  I^  dMrefore,  you  would  atand  k 
judgment,  and  not  be  confounded  with  ovatwhebning  guilt  and 
soRow  there;  if  you  would  see  ike  sadles  and  hear  mt  abaob^ 
ing  and  felicitating  sentence  of  the  awful  Judge  befiive  whom 
you  and  I  must  quiddy  appear,  wiieth^  we  ml  or  not,  ^'let 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you."   To  ooodude  tUa  pobit, 

VL  To  take  up  with  bare  notions  of  it,  will  torn  them  into 
thegieatest  a^rgravations  of  your  guilt  and  misery. 

iR}  sin  agamst  liffht  and  conviction  is  the  most  provoking 
aggravation  of  sin  that  can  be:  it  is  an  outrageous  insult  upon 
Uod,  and  bidding  him  defiance.  Sadok  sinneis  despise  the  ex* 
ceeding  riches  of  his  g^race,  as  if  there  was  nothing  engagii^ 
in  them,  and  as  if  they  were  not  worth  enjojring.  They 
trample  on  his  authority,  as  if  it  were  not  rigmeous:  they  a^ 
firont  his  wisdom,  as  if  there  were  no  excellence  in  its  contriv* 
anoes  for  his  glory  and  our  happiness:  they  dare  his  justice,  ai 
if  they  scorned  to  fear  it:  they  disgrace  his  h(dine8s,aa  if  there 
were  no  beauty  in  it;  and  they  resolve  to  be  their  own  hffds 


and  governors,  as  if  tlie  infinitelygreat  God  were  not  wortliy 
to  have  dominion  orer  them.  Tney  set  diemselves  against 
Christ  and  their  own  real  happiness:  they  take  pains  to  shut 
their  eyes  against  their  own  light;  to  smother  all  remorse;  to 
harden  themselves  against  all  mipressions;  and  to  enervate  all 
the  means  of  grace,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  bdng  converted 
and  saved.  And  they  go  on  in  the  evil  way  of  their  own 
hearts,  though  they  know  that  Ood  abhors  it,  and  condemns 
them  in  his  word  for  it.  This  is  the  desperate,  audacious 
course  that  every  sinner  takes  who  has  only  notions  of  the 
word  of  Christ,  and  will  not  admit  them  into  Lis  heart,  to  pre- 
side and  govern  there. 

And  can  there  be  any  higher,  any  more  incensing  aggrava- 
tions of  ^uilt  than  this  ?  Or,  can  any  one's  destruction  be  more 
inexcusaole,  and  more  terribly  cutting  than  theirs  ?  That  very 
word  which  they  know  to  be  the  word  of  God,  makes  this  the 
heaviest  and  sorest  of  all  condemnations,  *^  That  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  be- 
cause their  deeds  were  evil."  This  makes  their  guilt  here,  and 
their  misery  hereafter,  abundantly  more  loading  and  intolerable 
than  if  they  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  or  known  any  thing 
of  his  Gospel.  Hence,  said  Christ  to  the  Pharisees  that  heara 
his  words,  and  were  likewise  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  Scriptures  that  spake  of  him,  "  If  ye  were  blind,"  as 
the  heathens  are,  "  ye  should  have  no  sin"  of  infidelity,  or  no 
sin  comparable  to  what  you  now  have;  "  but  now  you  say,  we 
see;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth,"  that  is,  without  excuse; 
*'  ye  have  no  cloak  for  your  sin."  And  in  another  place  he 
says  to  others,  **  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin,  woe  unto  thee 
Bethsaida — and  thou  Capernaum,  which  are  exalted  to  heaven, 
shall  be  brought  down  to  hell;  for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would 
have  remained  until  this  day.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  tne  land  of  Sodom,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  thee." 

And  among  those  that  are  favoured  with  the  gospel,  such  as 
have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  in  it, 
and  yet  shut  him  and  his  word  out  of  their  hearts,  are  more 
deeply  criminal,  and  shall  meet  with  severer  vengeance  than 
others,  that  had  not  the  like  knowledge  with  them.  "  That 
servant  which  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not,  neither 
did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes. 
But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes, 
shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes."  Then  they  that  "  set  at 
nought  all  his  counsel,  and  would  none  of  his  reproof,"  shall 
find  that  ^^  he  also  will  laugh  at  their  calamity,  and  will  mock 
when  their  fear  cometh." 

And  of  all  sinners,  their  guilt  is  the  most  flagrant  and  pro- 
voking, who  have  been  most  enlightened,  and  for  a  season  re- 
strained from  some  gross  iniquities,  by  the  word  of  Christ ; 
but  have  afterwards  thrown  off  those  restraints,  and  dared  to 
return  to  their  former  evil  ways,  in  direct  contradiction  to  their 
light ;  and  they  will  feel  the  sharpest  retributions  of  disdained 
justice.  *'  For,  if  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of 
the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and  overcome, 
the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the  beginning.  For  it 
had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  right- 
eousness, than,  after  they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  unto  them."  And  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  tells,  that  "if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  re- 
ceived the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more, 
(t.  6.  no  other)  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment, and  fiery  indignation,  that  shall  devour  the  adversaries. 
He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy;  of  how 
much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the 
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blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  (Christ,  as  I  take  it)  was 
sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  to  the  Spirit 
of  grace?  For  we  know  him  that  hath  toid,  Vengeance  be- 
longeth  unto  me;  I  will  recompence,  saith  the  Liord/'  And 
with  what  insupportable  weight  will  this  vengeance  fail  upon 
such  a  sinner,  wnen  he  shall  be  dragged  before  the  imparaal 
bar  of  that  all-seeing  Judge,  to  receive  the  just  reward  of  all 
his  exasperating  wickedness !  With  what  trembling  confusion 
will  his  mouth  be  stopped  agsunst  all  complaints  of  unright- 
eousness, in  the  worst  sentence  that  can  pass  upon  him!  With 
what  glaring  evidence,  and  shocking  force,  will  his  known  and 
daring  iniquities  witness  against  him!  And  how  glorious,  in 
fearful  praises,  will  God  appear  when,  according  to  the  many 
plain  warnings  he  had  given  him  in  this  world,  ne  shall  con- 
demn him  to  the  hottest  flames  of  unquenchable  fire  in  the 
next! 

But  if  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  us,  it  will  nourish  us  up 
to  eternal  life ;  it  will  be  food  for  our  faith,  hope,  and  comfort, 
and  will  fill  us  with  delightful  reflections  and  transporting 
prospects,  while  we  live  on  earth,  which  shall  all  be  perfects 
m  the  endless  joys  of  heaven.  For  "  the  path  of  the  just  is 
as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  to  the  per- 
fect day."  And  the  more  it  keeps  possession,  and  exerts  its 
fruitful  powers  in  us,  the  more  will  our  prospects  brighten  as 
we  pass  on,  and  the  more  shall  we  be  capacitated  for,  and  en- 
riched with,  the  illustrious  treasures  of  the  heavenly  regions. 
"  For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  to  us,  abundantly, 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  escape  this  misery,  with 
the  most  fearful  aggravations  that  can  attend  it;  and,  if  you 
would  "  go  in  and  out,  and  find  p«asturc"  in  Christ  for  your 
souls  here,  and  would  triumph  with  him  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage in  eternal  glory  hereafter — "  let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you." 

SECTION  111. 

THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  WORD  OF  CHRIST  SHOILD  BE  INTEKTAINED. 

We  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  wliich  we  should 
give  the  word  of  Christ  the  entertainment  that  has  been  spoken 
of.  The  apostle  exhorts  us  to  see  that  his  word  dwell  in  us 
"  richly,"  and  "  in  all  wisdom."  It  will  be  proper  to  consider 
these  distinctly. 
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I.  The  word  of  Christ  should  dwell  in  us  "  richly." 

The  word  translated  "richly"  signifies,  and  is  in  other  places 
rendered,  plentifully  or  abundantly.  But  I  observe  it  is  never 
used  with  regard  to  any  abundance  in  trifling  or  useless  things, 
much  less  in  things  that  are  unprofitable  and  injurious;  but 
always  to  an  abundance  in  such  tilings  as  are  good  and  excel- 
lent, and  make  up  the  riches,  happiness,  or  advantage  of  those 
that  are  interested  in  them.  And  this  the  very  notation  of  the 
word  itself  easily  suggests  to  those  that  know  any  thing  of  the 
Greek  language.  As  far  as  I  find,  it  is  used  but  in  three 
other  places  in  the  New  Testament;  in  one  of  which  it  is  ren- 
dered "richly,"  and  in  the  other  two,  "  abundantly;"  and  in 
all  those  places  it  respects  an  abundance  in  such  good  things  as 
tend  to  enrich  us.  Thus,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  the  apostle  speaks 
of  God's  giving  us  "richly"  all  things  to  enjoy.  In  Tit.  iii.  6, 
he  is  said  to  shed  the  Holy  Ghost  on  us  "abundantly"  through 
Jesus  Christ.  And,  in  2  Pet.  i.  11,  an  entrance  shall  be 
ministered  "abundantly"  into  the  everlasting  kingdom.  The 
first  of  these  places  refers  to  the  abundant  riches  of  providence ; 
the  second  to  the  abundant  riches  of  grace;  and  the  third  to 
the  abundant  riches  of  glory. 

Accordingly,  the  apostle's  exhortation  in  our  text,  to  let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  us  richly,  seems  to  relate  both  to  the 
abundance  and  advantage  with  which  it  should  dwell  in  us. 
And  that  abundance  may  be  considered  both  with  respect  to 
the  word  of  Christ,  that  much  of  it  should  dwell  in  us;  and 
with  regard  to  us,  in  whom  it  dwells,  that  it  should  diflfuse  itself 
through,  and  fill  our  whole  souls.  So  that  according  to  this 
genuine  account  of  the  expression,  we  may  take  the  apostle's 
sense  to  be  this: — "  Let  a  great  abundance  of  the  word  of 
Christ  dwell  in  your  whole  souls,  to  enrich  you  with  all  the 
blessings  contained  in  it."  I  would  draw  out  this  short  sum- 
mary view  of  his  meaning  in  the  three  following  steps. 

1.  Let  a  great  abundance  of  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in 
you. 

We  should  not  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  it,  but  should  search  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  labour  to  penetrate  into  the  deep  things  of 
God.  We  should  dig  for  them  more  than  for  hid  treasure,  that 
we  may  have  a  clear,  judicious,  and  thorough  view  of  them, 
may  see  their  beauties,  and  know  their  use  for  the  several  great 
purposes  to  which  they  are  adapted  and  designed. 

There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture,  which  we  may  think 
we  understand  very  well,  and  yet  in  reading  them  over  and 
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over  again  with  close  attention,  ^md  with  humble  dependance 
on  the  God  of  wisdom,  we  may  see  them  in  a  strong^er,  more 
extensive,  better,  and  perhaps  very  different  light,  than  we 
ever  did  before.  How  many  instances  ot  this  kind  may  the 
experience  of  many  fiinush  them  with,  and  that  after  they 
thought  they  had  made  their  last  judgment?  Yea,  when 
the  blessed  Spirit  shines  in  upon  our  minds,  new  things  may 
open  before  us,  beyond  what  the  most  enlarged  understandings 
of  mortal  men  have  yet  attained  to.  There  is  a  sufficient 
foundation  in  prophecy  to  expect  this  in  the  last  days,  when 
**the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lora,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea ;  and  when  knowledge  shall  be  increased,** 
beyond  what  it  ever  was  before.  And  the  nearer  we  draw  to 
those  happy  days,  why  may  not  some  stronger  glances  of  that 
light  dawn  upon  us  before-hand  ?    However,  upon  the  stated 

Erinciples  of  God's  word,  we  have  abundant  encouragement  to 
ope  for  divine  irradiations,  when  we  inquire  after  knowledge 
with  humble,  serious  meditation,  reading,  hearing,  upright 
aims,  and  fiducial  prayer.  For  the  wise  man  says,  **  If  thou 
criest  aftdr  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understand- 
ing; if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for 
hid  treasures,  then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  find  the  knowledge  of  God.  For  the  Lord  giveth  wis- 
dom, out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understanding." 
Nor  should  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  narrow  compass  of 
the  word  of  Christ,  or  that  some  few  parts  of  it  dwell  in  us; 
but  our  earnest  desire  should  be,  that  "in  every  thing  we  may 
be  enriched  by  him — in  all  knowledge."  According  to  the 
capacities  God  has  given  us,  and  the  opportunities  we  have  of 
conversing  with  it,  it  should  be  our  care  to  get  a  plentiful  stock 
of  all  sorts  of  Scriptural  truths,  especially  of  such  truths, 
wherein  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  of  God  in  him,  and  our  own 
acceptance  with  him,  actings  toward  him,  and  holy  walk  be- 
fore him,  are  most  nearly  concerned.  We  should  be  ready  in 
all  the  Scriptures,  that  we  may  be  able  to  turn  to  them  on  all 
occasions,  and  make  use  of  them  for  the  several  valuable  ends 
for  which  we  need  them. 

How  do  some  upright  Christians  lie  under  darkness,  others 
under  doubts  and  discouragements,  others  under  fears,  others 
under  mistakes  in  very  important  truths  and  duties,  and  others 
under  great  coldness  and  degeneracies  in  heart  and  life,  through 
the  poverty  of  their  knowledge  of  the  word  of  Christ,  and 
scanty  compass  they  take  in  their  use  of  it?  They  do  not 
converse  enough  with  it  to  settle  them  in  the  faith  and  hope 
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of  the  gospel  on  clear  and  solid  grounds,  or  to  asast  and  pro- 
mote their  aboundings  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Tney 
often  want  light  to  guide  and  encourage  them  in  the  way  of 
dealing  with  God  in  Christ  for  eternal  lifie,  and  to  lead  tnem 
into  their  duty  toward  men.  This  makes  their  lives  very  un» 
comfortable  to  themselves,  dishonourable  to  their  God  and 
Saviour,  and  of  but  little  use  to  others. 

But  the  word  of  Christ  should  so  plentifully  dwell  in  us, 
that  whatever  doctrines  of  moment  are  proposed  to  us,  we  may 
be  able  to  adjust  them  by  it;  whatever  ^iritual  privileges  and 
enjoyments  we  want,  we  may  find  a  suitable  promise  for  them; 
and  whatever  graces  we  are  called  to  exercise,  or,  whatever 
duties  toward  God  or  others  we  are  called  to  perform,  we  may 
be  acquainted  with  suitable  precepts  and  directions  for  them, 
and  with  suitable  enforcements  and  encouragements  to  them. 
Such  an  abundance  of  this  word  should  dwell  in  us,  that  we 
may  have  enough  of  it  to  guide  us  in  all  our  applications  to  God, 
and  to  regulate  and  assist  all  our  expectations  from  him;  to 
enlighten  our  darkness,  to  correct  our  dangerous  mistakes,  to 
unbottom  us  from  ourselves,  to  lead  us  to  Christ,  that  we 
may  centre  on  him  for  righteousness  and  strength,  to  fortify  us 
against  all  temptations,  to  restrain  us  firom  all  known  sin,  to 
guide,  support,  and  comfort  us  under  all  tribulations,  to  fix  and 
mflnence  all  our  principles  and  views,  and  to  help  us  forward 
in  every  branch  of  Godliness,  sobriety  and  r^teousness, 
throughout  our  lives.     Hence, 

2.  Let  this  great  abundance  of  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in 
your  whole  souls. 

It  dwells  plentifully  in  us,  when  it  fills  our  minds  and  hearts, 
and  spreads  its  light  and  influence  through  all  the  powers  and 
fEK^ulties  of  our  souls;  when  it  takes  full  possession  of  them^ 
and  operates  effectually  in  them  with  the  most  diffusive  power. 
God*s  word  is  spoken  of  as  the  food  of  the  soul,  and  as  the  pasture 
which  the  Great  Shepherd  has  prepared  for  his  sheep,  for  the 
Tiourishment,  strength,  pleasure,  and  growth  of  their  spiritual 
Hfe.  Christ  gave  it  in  charge  to  his  servant  Peter,  to  feed  his 
sheep,  and  h^  lambs.  And  the  apostle  Paul  stirred  up  the 
elders,  or  pastors,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  there  called 
the  flock,  which  relates  to  their  feeding  them  with  the  good  doc- 
trines of  his  word,  as  one  obvious  sense  of  tlie  expression. 
Accordingly,  they  are  called  the  sheep  of  God's  pasture;  and 
the  food  with  which  he  feeds  them  is  his  own  word,  called 
the  "sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  they  may  grow  thereby." 
Hence  was  his  promise,  to  "  give  them  pastors  according  to  his 
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heart,  who  should  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  imdostaiid- 
injr."  "  And,"  says  the  prophet,  "  thy  words  were  found,  and 
I  did  eat  them ;  and  thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  re- 
joicing of  mine  heart."  That  therefore  this  word  may  dwdl 
richly  in  us,  we  should  make  full  meals  of  it,  we  shoiild  feed 
upon  it,  take  it  in,  and  digest  it  to  the  satiety  of  our  whole 
souls.  Our  appetites  to  it  should  bear  a  proportion  to  our 
capacities  of  receiving  it,  that  they  may  all  be  filled  with  it, 
as  God  intimated  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  one  of  his  visions, 
when  ^*  he  said  unto  him,  Son  of  man,  cause  thy  belly  to  eat, 
and  fill  thy  bowels  with  this  roll  that  I  give  thee."  q,  d. 
^'  Ponder  my  word  in  thy  heart,  meditate  with  the  closest  at- 
tention upon  it,  and  entertain  it  with  all  the  regard  due  to  my 
word,  till  thy  mind,  thy  heart,  and  affections,  are  deeply  im- 
pressed, and  thoroughly  engaged  by  it." 

The  word  of  Christ  should  fill  our  understandings  with  the 
most  useful  and  exalted  truths;  with  the  most  sublime  senti- 
ments, just  reasonings,  and  solid  judgment  about  them:  It 
should  nil  our  wills  with  the  most  excellent  and  substantial 
goodness,  should  command  their  hearty  consent,  and  entirely 
subdue  them  to  the  obedience  of  Christ:  It  should  fill  our 
affections  with  pure  and  spiritual  pleasure,  and  should  thorough- 
ly possess  all  their  powers  and  modons,  to  the  exclusion  of 
ever}'  disorderly  passion  and  appetite:  It  should  fill  our  con- 
sciences with  tenderness,  light,  faithfulness,  and  peace,  and 
should  purify  them  from  all  stupidity,  rash  judgment  and  de- 
ceit :  And  it  should  fill  our  memories  with  a  large  stock  of  its 
most  important  doctrines,  precepts  and  promises,  under  what- 
ever forms  it  has  delivered  them  to  us ;  that  we  may  readily 
call  them  to  mind  for  suitable  reflections  and  improvements, 
as  occasions  offer.  Thus  it  should  take  complete  possession 
of  our  whole  souls,  till  it  "  fills  our  treasures;"  or  till  our  capa- 
cities of  receiving  tliis  treasure  are  stored  with  it. 

And  this  abundance,  with  which  the  Scripture  sliould 
dwell  in  us,  should  be  to  an  overflowing;  that  it  may  dailv 
issue  out  at  our  lips,  and  shed  its  glorious  virtues  through 
our  lives.  Hence  the  apostle  represents  "  Teaching  and  ad- 
monishing one  another,  as  the  consequence  of  the  wortl  of 
Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart."  And  our  great  Lord  hath  said, 
"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  S}x»aketh."  It 
is  natural  that  it  should  do  so;  it  ordinarily  will  do  so;  and 
when  it  is  well  filled  with  proper  materials,  it  ought  to  do  so. 
Tliis  he  further  suggested  to  his  disciples,  upon  their  declar- 
ing that  they  understood  the  things  he  had  spoken:  "  There- 
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fiire,  every. scribe  which  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  who  brings 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  And  the  apostle 
James  says,  ^^  Who  is  a  wise  man,  and  endued  with  know- 
ledge among  you  ?  Let  him  show  out  of  a  good  conversation 
his  works  with  meekness  of  wisdom." 

.  3.  Let  this  great  abundance  of  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  your  whole  souls,  to  enrich  you  with  all  the  blessings  con* 
jtained  in  it. 

All  the  admittance  we  give  it  unto  our  hearts  should  be  with 
this  view,  that  we  may  be  enriched  by  it;  that  ^' grace  and 
peace  may  be  multiplied  to  us  through  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  Jesus  our  Lord;"  that  we  may  get  possession  of  all  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel,  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  life,  and 
may  at  length  arrive  with  triumph  at  the  promised  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  the  gospel  as  a  treasure,  which  de- 
notes an  abundance  of  riches,  when  he  says,  "  We  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  And  Christ,  speaking  of  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  under  the  character  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, represents  its  great  blessiags  as  a  ^^  treasure  hid  in  a 
field,"  and  as  a  "  pearl  of  great  price."  In  the  word  of  Christ 
we  have  accounts  of  the  "  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God;"  of  the  "  riches  of  his  goodness;"  of  the  "  exceeding 
riches  of  his  grace;"  of  the  "  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ; 
of  the  "  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding ;"  of  being 
"  rich  in  jGuth,"  and  in  "  good  works;"  of  the  riches  of  God  s 
glory,  "  on  the  vessels  of  mercy;"  and  of  "  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints." 

All  these  riches  are  freely  opened  and  displayed  before  us, 
brought  near,  proposed,  and  promised  in  the  gospel.  These 
are  riches  infinitely  preferable  to  all  others,  inexhaustible  and 
unperishing,  truly  excellent  and  satisfying  in  their  nature,  and 
everlasting  in  their  duration,  and  are  possessed  by  myriads  at 
once,  without  dividing  the  -inheritance,  without  abatement  or 
deduction  from  any  of  the  heirs,  and  without  becoming  cheap 
in  the  esteem  of  any,  because  others  enjoy  them  as  plentifully 
as  themselves.  They  are  riches  for  the  entertainment  and 
happiness  of  the  noblest  part  of  the  man ;  riches  that  inspire 
us  with  a  disinterested  generosity,  that  cure  envy,  that  make 
us  rejoice  to  have  others  share  in  them  with  us,  that  do  not 
defile  or  perplex  us  in  the  use  of  them,  and  that  will  never  dis- 
appoint our  hopes,  never  prove  empty  or  insipid  in  enjoyment, 
never  grow  stale  nor  rust  upon  our  hands,, nor  be  liable  to  be 
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taken  away  finom  us.  They  are  tbe  gpreatest  reatlides,  by  the 
possession  of  which  we  ^^inherit  substance.'*  They  exalt  huttan 
nature,  make  a  gk>riou8  change  within  us,  ada  an  intitnnc 
worth  to  our  8ou&  themselves,  and  put  all  excellent  honour 
upon  us,  as  well  as  afford  us  the  noblest  acoommodadons,  and 
raise  us  in  the  esteem  of  all  whose  judgment  deserves  to  be 
valued.  They  will  answer  all  our  wants,  give  us  full  content, 
and  make  us  as  completely  happy  as  we  can  wish  to  be,  <Nr  be 
capable  of  being.  Yea,  they  will  immortalize  our  hapjHness, 
and  we  shall  never  die  away  from  them.  Grace  and  peace, 
pardon  of  sin,  justification  and  adoption,  favour  and  commu- 
nion with  God,  light  and  strength,  love  and  composure  of 
mind,  comfort  and  holiness  here,  and  eternal  glory  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  all--sufficient  and  eternal  God  hereafter,  make 
up  these  invaluable  riches.  These  should  sit  uppermost  in 
our  hearts,  above  all  things  in  this  world,  should  be  often  sur- 
veyed in  our  minds,  and  snould  engross  our  supreme  desires, 
choice,  and  pursuits,  that  we  may  be  **  rich  toward  God.^ 

The  more  abundantly  the  word  of  Christ  dwells  in  us,  the 
more  these  inestimable  riches  will  abound  towards  us;  and 
therefore  we  should  propose  to  get  as  full  possession  of  that 
word  in  our  hearts  as  possible,  tnat  we  may  enjoy  the  fulness 
of  its  blessings,  and  that  all  our  wants  may  be  supplied  ac- 
cording to  God's  riches  in  glory  by  Jesiis  Christ.  And  what 
can  we  desire  more  ?  Our  souls  may  then  make  their  boast  in 
the  Lord,  and  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  The  Loid  is  the  por- 
tion of  mine  inheritance,  and  of  ray  cup.  Thou  maintainest 
my  lot.  The  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  I 
have  a  goodly  heritage."  If  Christ's  word  dwell  richly  in 
our  hearts,  he  and  his  Father  will  dwell  there  with  it,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  of  God's  glory  in  him,  we  may  be  filled  with 
all  the  fulness  of  God,  as  the  apostle  prayed  for  the  Ephesians. 
Hence  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  **  He  that  hath  my  com- 
mandments, and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me;  and 
he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him;  and  we  will  come  to 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  Accordingly  the  be- 
loved disciple  says,  "  He  that  keepeth  his  commandments 
dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  him."  And  he  that  abideth  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  God 
and  Christ  are  pleased  to  dwell  in  our  hearts  with  their  word,  this 
must  be  the  best,  the  most  desirable  of  all  riches,  and  in  possess- 
ing them  we  possess  an  immense  portion,  and  an  all-sufficiency 
of  all  good  things. 
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II.    The   word  of  Christ  should   dwell  in  us   <^  in  all 
wfedom." 

We  may  read  the  Scripture  often^  and  have  a  ^at  stock 
of  its  words  and  phrases  treasured  up  in  our  memories,  and 
not  be  made  truly  wise  by  it.  How  many  eprown  persons  are 
there  who,  when  custom,  education,  genersd  dictates  of  con- 
science, or  injunctions  of  othets,  put  th^n  upon  rea£ng  their 
Bibles,  do  it  like  dbildren  by  rote,  without  considering  what 
they  read?  Or,  if  they  lodge  any  part  of  it  in  their  memories, 
it  is  as  children  get  their  catedusms,  without  understanding 
the  meaning  of  it  ?  Or,  if  they  understand  the  sense  of  some 
expressions  taken  by  themselves,  they,  do  not  know  whether 
it  IS  that  sense  which  the  Holy  Ghost  intended  by  them?  Or, 
if  they  have  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  some  Scriptures, 
they  do  not  discern  their  most  impressive  beauties,  nor  under- 
stand how  to  use  or  improve  them  to  the  glory  of  God,  or 
their  own  or  others*  spmtual  advantage?  iSl  these,  though 
some  of  them  more  than  others,  are  dark  in  the  midst  of  light. 
^'  The  light  shines  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehends 
it  not." 

But  the  apostle  would  have  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  us 
in  all  wisdom,  that  the  sacred  treasure  may  not  be  lost  upon 
us,  but  may  shed  its  light  and  glory  through  and  around  us; 
and  that  there  may  be  a  correspondence  of  all  excellent  wisdom 
in  us  to  that  which  shines  in  this  word.  I  would  therefore 
consider  what  is  the  wisdom  with  which  the  word  of  Christ 
should  dwell  in  us,  and  then  give  some  directions  to  assist  the 
pursuit  of  that  wisdom. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  a  loose  and  general  way  of 
speaking,  are  often  used  as  terms  of  the  same  miport;  but,  in 
a  more  strict  and  accurate  sense,  wisdom  is  sometning  different 
from  knowledge.  In  the  widest  sense  of  knowledge,  wisdom, 
strictly  speaking,  is  one  branch  or  species  of  it;  but,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  both,  they  are  different  kinds  of  intellectual 
furniture.  We  may  have  knowledge  without  wisdom,  but  we 
cannot  have  wisdom  without  knowledge.  They  are  both  acts 
of  the  understanding,  but  wisdom  is  Ukewise  an  act  of  the  will; 
hence  we  read  of  the  counsel  of  God's  will.  Knowledge  is 
our  perception  of  things,  but  wisdom  is  the  use  and  improve- 
ment of  that  perception  to  some  valuable  end.  Knowledge 
assists  wisdom  as  a  foundation  for  it  to  work  upon,  and  wis- 
dom assists  and  improves  knowledge  as  it  directs  to  proper 
methods  to  increase  it,  and  to  make  it  of  real  advantage  to  us. 
Knowledge  is  speculative,  and  rests  in  general  notions  of 
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truth;  but  wisdom  is  practical,  both  in  getting  them,  and  in 
applying  them  for  our  own  personal  conduct,  in  all  those  ca9e» 
to  widch  they  mav  be  applied. 

Accordingly,  tne  word  of  Christ's  dwelling  in  us  in  all 
wisdom,  seems  principally  to  relate  to  two  things — Wisdom  to 
search  out  the  right  meaning  of  his  word — and  Wisdom  to 
improve  it  to  the  practical  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

1.  The  word  of  Christ  snouid  dwell  in  us  in  all  wisdom,  to 
search  out  the  right  meaning  of  it. 

One  great  design  of  the  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
uans,  was  to  guard  against  the  false  teacners  among  them, 
who  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  mixed 
Jewish,  if  not  Pagan,  doctrines  with  it,  and  by  sophistical 
glosses  pen'erted  its  main  design,  and  tarnished  all  its  glory. 
*'  Beware,"  says  he,  "  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit,  after  the  traditions  of  men,  after  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ."  In  opposition^ 
therefore,  to  these,  he  would  have  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in 
them  in  all  wisdom,  that  they  might  see  through  all  their  so- 

Ehistry,  might  not  be  deceived  by  their  artful  turns,  but  might 
now  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  As  if  he  shoidd  say,  ^^  Do  not 
comply  with  their  insinuating  suggestions;  do  not  be  imposed 
upon,  or  carried  away  by  their  specious  interpretations,  but, 
like  wise  men,  observe  where  the  fallacy  lies,  and  guard  against 
it.  Bring  every  thing  to  the  divine  standard,  and  be  careful 
in  your  inquiries  into  the  word  of  Christ,  and  into  what  they 
say  about  it,  that  you  may  have  the  right  meaning  of  it.  Let 
that,  and  that  only,  be  the  rule  of  your  faith  and  obedience, 
and  see  that  you  understand  your  rule.  Take  all  measures, 
and  use  all  means  that  Christ  has  afforded  you,  with  the  ut- 
most diligence,  that  you  may  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  nor  mis- 
taken about  it." 

You  should  frequently  put  the  question  to  yourselves,  as 
Philip  did  to  the  eunuch,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou  read- 
est?"  To  have  the  word  of  Christ  in  your  hands,  and  in  your 
heads,  as  unmeaning  characters,  which  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  sense  of,  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  you.  The  use  of 
words  is  to  convey  ideas;  but  if  you  have  no  ideas  under  them, 
no  apprehensions  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  they  are 
of  no  more  use  to  you  than  the  learned  languages  are  to  the 
barbarian.  And  to  have  false  notions  of  Christ's  word  in  your 
minds  will  misguide  you,  and  do  you  much  more  harm  than 

fj^ood;  for,  as  it  will  then  lie  in  your  conceptions,  it  will  be  no 
onger  the  word  of  Christ,  but  the  word  of  your  own  ill-turned 
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imagination,  or  the  word  which  either  mistaken  or  designing 
men  have  imposed  upon  you.  As,  therefore,  you  value  the 
glory  of  Christ,  the  welfare  of  your  own  immortal  souls,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  in  which  both  these 
are  nearly  concerned,  lay  out  all  your  wisdom  in  your  searches 
into  it,  that  you  may  get  and  be  established  in  a  true  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  accordmg  to  Christ's  own  meaning  in  it,  and  may 
**  not  be  carried  about  with  strange"  or  unscriptural  "  doc- 
trines."   Hence, 

2.  It  should  dwell  in  us  in  all  wisdom,  to  improve  it  to 
the  practical  purposes  for  which  Christ  designed  it. 

This  the  apostle  strongly  suggests  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  verse,  where  he  adds,  ^^  Teaching  and  admonishing  one 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with 
grace  in  your  hearts  to  theLord."  As  if  he  should  say,  "Let 
vie  word  of  Christ  be  wisely  improved  to  spiritual  benefit, 
that  your  own  hearts  may  be  seasoned  with  grace  by  it,  and 
that  you  may  teach  and  admonish  one  another  for  good  unto 
edification." 

Do  not  let  the  glorious  truths  of  the  gospel  dwell  in  you, 
as  a  system  of  dry  speculations,  or  as  general  rules  and  maxims, 
without  a  particular  application  of  them  for  use,  as  there  may 
be  occasion;  but  consider  what  you  find  in  the  Scripture, 
as  able  to  make  you  "  wise  to  salvation,"  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus;  and  labour  to  apply  it  suitably  to  yourselves 
for  that  purpose.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  any  kind  of  know- 
ledge of  it,  that  falls  short  of  wisdom  to  your  own  salvation; 
lest,  while  you  profess  yourselves  to  be  wise,  you  really  be- 
come fools  in  things  of  the  utmost  moment  and  consequence. 
For  no  knowledge  of  divine  things  can  be  of  saving  advantage 
to  you,  unless  it  become  subservient  to  practice.  •  "  If  ye 
know  these  things,"  says  Christ,  **  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them." 

Consider  this  word  as  sufficient  to  instruct  you  how  to  "  be- 
have yourselves  wisely  in  a  perfect  way,  and  to  walk  before 
God  with  a  perfect  upright  heart;"  that  it  may  furnish  you  with 
prudence  to  order  your  thoughts  and  ways,  your  temper  and 
conduct,  in  the  whole  course  of  public  and  private  life;  and  that 
you  may  know  how  to  mix  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the 
innocence  of  the  dove.  And  consider  it  as  the  means  of  esta- 
blishment and  increase  in  all  grace  and  holiness,  in  all  faith 
and  hope,  truth  and  love,  peace  and  joy,  that  you  may  "  grow 
up  into  him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  head,  even  Chnst;"  and 
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that  86  you  may  wisely  improve  it  to  the  briimii^  foHh  fruit, 
that  shall  abound  to  your  own  account  through  hun. 

Nor  should  you  confine  your  knowledfi^e  .o£  this  word  oC 
Christ  to  yourselves;  but  let  it  dwell  in  a&  wisdom  in  you  to 
the  good  of  others,  teaching  and  admonisbing  them  by  it,  that 
they  may  be  enriched  with  the  same  wisdom.  Learn  to  know 
how  to  u^  it  with  good  judgment,  in  maintenance  and  defence 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to  me  confirmation  of  the  truth,  and 
confutation  of  error,  to  the  settling  of  them  that  are  weak  in 
the  fiedth,  and  to  the  silencing  of  gainsayers.  Get  such  a  co- 
pious view,  and  such  a  well-digested  scheme  of  the  whole  frame 
lemd  tendency  of  the  sacred  oracles,  that  you  may  be  skilfiil  in 
the  word  of  righteousness,  able  in  your  several  stations,  even 
as  private  Chnstians,  to  teach  others.  Let  it  dwell  with  such 
wisdom  in  you,  that  you  may  know  how^  as  proper  oecaaons 
offer,  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  well  adaptedL  to  instruct  the 
^orant,  to  awaken  the  stupid,  to  strengthen  the  feeble,  to 
recover  the  backslider  and  apostate,  to  encourage  the  tremln 
ling  and  dejected,  and  to  satisfy  the  doubtful  and  wavering. 
Our  apostle  speaks  of  himself  as  practising  this  kind  of  wisdom 
in  his  use  of  the  word  of  Christ,  *^  nhom,*'  says  he,  ^^  we  preach, 
warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that 
we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." — Colos. 
i.  28.  And  he  exhorts  the  Colossians  to  practise  it  towards 
others  in  their  ordinary  conversation:  "  Walk  in  wisdom  to- 
ward them  that  are  without,  redeeming  the  time.  Let  your 
speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may 
know  how  to  answer  every  man." 

This  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  in  his  word; 
and  this  holy  skill  to  use  it  for  our  own  and  others'  spiritual 
advantage,  according  to  his  gracious  intention  in  revealing  it, 
is  the  most  excellent  wisdom  we  are  capable  of  upon  earth. 
This  far  exceeds  all  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  is  the  ear- 
nest and  beginning  of  its  exalted  enlargements,  that  we  hope 
for  in  the  shining  regions  of  light  above.  This  entertains,  im- 
proves, adorns,  regulates  and  satisfies,  all  the  powers.of  rational 
and  immortal  souls;  it  brightens  and  delights  them;  it  raises 
the  dignity  of  human  nature;  opens  the  springs  of  peace  and 
pleasure,  glorifies  God,  and  scatters  blessings  all  around  us; 
it  spreads  the  beauties  of  the  divine  image  upon  us,  fits  us  for 
communion  with  the  God  of  light,  and  for  the  society  of  the 
highest  ranks  of  intelligent  beings,  and  for  a  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  the  noblest  of  all  intellectual  felicities;  and  it  is  wis- 
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dam  that  will  not  die  with  ns,  but  will  outlive  time,  and  b« 
carried  into  the  upper  world,  to  be  continued,  improved,  and 
perfected  there,  in  the  best  manner  for  ever. 


SECTION  IV. 

DIRECTIONS  70B  UNDEKSTANDING  AND  IMPBOVINa  THB  SCRIPTURES. 

I  SHALL  now  give  some  Directions  to  assist  the  pursuit  of  that 
wisd(»n  which  should  appear  in  the  regard  we  show  to  the 
word  of  Christ.  And  uiese  directions  may  refer  to  both  the 
views  I  have  given  of  this  wisdom. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  searching  out  the  right 
meaning  of  the  word  of  Christ,  you  may  take  the  foUowmg 
hints: — 

1.  Berinall  your  inquiries  after  it  with  earnest  prayer  for 
the  enligntening  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

Without  the  illuminations  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  we  shaU 
wander  in  the  dark,  mistake  our  way,  and  never  reach  the  de- 
sirable end.  ^^  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him?  Even  so  the  things  of 
Ood  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  Crod."  The  wiMom 
we  want  b  called  the  '^  wisdom  tnat  is  from  above;"  and  ^*  if 
any  man  lack  wisdom,"  he  is  bid  to  ^^  ask  it  of  God,  that  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given 
him.     But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering." 

To  direct  our  hearts  this  way,  and  to  encourage  our  fiuth 
in  asking,  God  the  Father  is  called  the  ^^  Father  of  lights;" 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  the  great  Prophet  of  the  church, 
who  has  all  ^*  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge "  in 
him,  and  who  hath  not  only  revealed  the  great  things  of  God 
to  us  in  his  word,  but  ^^  opens  the  understandings  "  of  his  dis- 
ciples, '^  that  they  may  understand  the  Scriptures,"  and  ^^  gives 
them  an  understanding  to  know  him:"  And  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  called  the  ^^  Spirit  of  truth,"  and  the  ^^  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,"  that  the  "  eyes  of  our 
understandings  may  been  lightened."  Hence  was  the  a^stle's 
prayer  for  the  Colossians,  that  they  ^*  might  be  filled  with  the 
Knowledge  of  God's  will,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  under- 
standing." And  when  he  had  given  the  plainest  instructions 
to  Timothy,  and  ej^horted  him  to  consider  them,  he  referred 
him  to  God  for  a  right  understanding  of  them.     ^'  Consider 
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what  I  say,  and  the  Lord  give  thee  ondeKtandiiig  in  all- 
tUngs." 

And  though  David  had  a  copy  of  the  law  for  his  daily  reel- 
ing and  memtation,  according  to  God's  command  csonceming 
the  kings  of  Israel,  ^^  It  shall  be  when  he  sitteth  on  the  throne 
of  his  Ungdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in 
a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  Priests,  the  Levites: 
And  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the 
days  of  his  life;"  and  what  a  sacred  regard  he  had  to  this  com- 
mand may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  professions  he  made  of 
its  being  ^^  his  delight,"  and  *^  his  meditation  all  the  day" — 
yet  he  frequently  made  his  application  to  God  in  prayer,  to 

S've  him  a  right  understanding,  and  enlarged  knowledge  of 
s  word ;  as  every  one  knows  that  is  but  a  little  conversant 
with  the  book  of  Psalms. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  read  the  Scriptures  to  advantage, 
and  understand  what  we  read,  our  eye  should  be  frequently  up 
to  him  *^  that  teacheth  to  profit."  We  should  ask  counsel  of 
the  great  counsellor,  and  depend  upon  him  to  conduct  our 
minJs  in  their  inquiries,  and  to  set  his  truths  in  a  just  and  pro- 
per light  before  them. 

2.  Labour  after  a  suitable  temper  of  spirit  in  all  your  searches 
into  the  word  of  Christ. 

The  temper  of  the  mind  is  its  main  bias;  as  that  is  formed, 
the  judgment  is  apt  to  be  swayed  by  it.  This  bias  naturally 
lies  on  the  wrong  side,  and  is  too  often  increased  by  some  ad- 
ditional weights;  and  its  strong  propensities  another  way  in- 
sensil)ly  carry  us  off  from  the  true  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
Christ.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  we  have  in  his  own 
disciples,  whose  mistaken  notions  and  fond  hopes  about  the 
external  glory  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  whose  rooted 
prejudices  against  his  abased  and  suffering  characters,  had  such 
a  malignant  power  over  their  minds,  that  when  he  told  them, 
in  terms  as  plain  and  determinate  as  language  could  furnish, 
that  "  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles;  and  should  be 
mocked,  and  spitefully  entreated,  and  spitted  on;  and  they 
should  scourge  him,  and  put  him  to  death;  and  the  third  day 
he  should  rise  again — they  understood  none  of  these  things; 
and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they  the 
things  which  were  spoken."  O  the  dreadful  power  of  false 
prejudice  to  pervert  the  mind,  to  throw  off  evidence,  and  turn 
us  away  from  it ;  so  that  we  cannot  understiuid  or  yield  to  it, 
according  to  the  most  obvious  light  in  which  it  shines  before 
us!    There  is,  therefore,  great  need  of  a  verj'  strict  and  watch- 
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ful  eye  upon  every  disposition  of  heart  that  tends  to  mislead 
US,  or  to  darken  the  truth  and  hide  it  from  us.  I  will  just 
point  out  a  few  of  them,  as  they  occur  to  my  thoughts,  and- 
they  are  these.  ' 

A  lazy,  cold  indifference,  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong — 
or,  whether  we  understand  the  Scripture  or  not:  A  pronenes^ 
to  indulge  a  lively  fancy,  and  strong  imagination  in  interpret- 
ing it:  JPride,  and  self-sufficiency  of  mind,  as  if  we  were  able 
enough  ourselves  to  search  out  the  whole  meaning  of  Christ 
in  his  word;  or  as  if  our  own  reason  were  the  just  standard  of 
all  truth :  Unthankfulness  to  God  for  the  light  he  has  ^ven 
us,  and  for  the  advantage  we  have  received  oy  it :  Fondness 
for  party-principles,  and  for  pre-conceived  opinions,  as  such, 
on  one  hand;  and  averseness  to  them,  only  because  they  are 
such,  on  the  other;  with  a  resolution  rather  to  find  them,  or 
to  find  something  against  them  in  the  Bible,  than  to  take  our 
sentiments  of  divine  things  from  it,  and  to  adjust  them  by  it; 
Prejudices  against  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  the  trutlis  of 
the  gospel :  A  rancour  of  spirit  against  those  that  difier  from 
us:  An  unbelieving,  irreverent,  froward,  captious  temper,  with 
an  unwillingness  to  yield  to  the  light,  and  to  receive  convic- 
tions, when  they  ofiier  to  our  minds :  An  afi^ectation  of  know- 
ledge, rather  to  furnish  us  with  abilities  for  disputing  endlessly, 
and  to  gratify  the  mean  ambition  of  puzzling  and  confounding 
others,  than  to  practice  what  we  know :  The  love  of  sin  in  all 
its  alluring  forms,  and  all  irregular  appetites,  and  base  affec- 
tions toward  this  world,  toward  its  pleasures  or  profits,  or  to- 
ward the  esteem,  honour,  and  applause  of  men: — All  these 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  conscientiously  laid 
aside,  as  enemies  to  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
As  far  as  any  of  those  prevail  in  us,  they  will  enfeeble,  darken, 
and  pervert  our  minds.     They  tend,  in  their  own  nature,  to 
hide  the  truth  of  the  gospel  from  us,  and  to  turn  us  aside  from 
it.     And  if  we  give  up  ourselves  to  them,  and  act  under  their 
influence,  in  our  converse  with  the  Scripture,  it  is  a  righteous 
thing  with  God  to  deliver  us  up  to  the  way  of  our  own  choice, 
and  to  withhold  his  enlightening  influences  from  us. 

We  should,  therefore,  '^  lay  apart  all  this  filthiness,  and  su- 
perfluity of  naughtiness,"  that  we  may  "  receive  with  meek* 
ness  the  ingrafted  word;"  and  go  to  the  Scriptures  with  an 
honest,  upright  love  of  the  trutn,  and  earnest  desires  that  it 
may  make  us  free.  Seek  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  as 
that  which  will  not  seduce  the  judgment,  or  deceive  the  ap- 
petites, of  a  rational  nature.     Seek  it  with  impartiality  and 
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car^  that  you  may  receive  it  as  Chrisl  has  left  it,  and  ^  mav 
grow  thereby."  Let  aU  your  inquiries  after  Us  tadhd  and  wut 
m  it  be  carried  on  with  stead]^  views  to  the  g^reat  and  worthy 
ends  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  that  you  may  have  just  aan 
noble  sentiments  of  it,  and  may  believe  and  practise  every  pure 
and  exalted  doctrine  and  duty  you  find  recommended  and  en- 
joined by  it;  for. he  that  doth  so  *^  shall  know  of  die  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God." 

Search  the  Scriptuiss  with  all  humbleness  of  mind,  under 
an  affecting  consciousness  of  vour  own  darkness,  and  liableness 
to  mistake;  of  your  depraved  indispositions  for  the  reception 
of  divine  truths,  of  the  entire  dependence  of  your  mincn  on 
Gody  and  of  your  absolute  need  of  nim  for  your  teacher,  AU  our 
prayers  for  a  good  understanding  of  them  are  so  many  pracd* 
cal  acknowledgments  of  these;  and  they  express  the  real  sense 
of  our  hearts  as  to  oiu*  need  of  divine  illummation,  or  else  they 
are  all  mockery*  If,  therefore,  we  think  it  our  duty,  as  I  hope 
we  do^  to  implore  divine  assistances  for  this  purpose,  we  should 
keep  up  humble  dependences  on  the  Lord  for  it,  that,  accord- 
ing to  nis  promise,  '^  he  would  instruct  and  teach  us,  and  guide 
us  with  his  eye." 

Let  a  holy  fear  of  God  govern  your  hearts,  and  run  through 
all  your  searches  into  ids  word,  that  you  may  be  frankly  open 
to  his  instructions,  may  be  thankful  for  them,  and  may  subject 
your  consciences  to  his  authority,  without  reserve,  m  every 
thing  that  is  or  shall  be  made  known  unto  you  by  it.  For 
"  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him;  and  he 
will  show  them  his  covenant." 

And  under  all  these  encouragements,  let  your  hope  and  con- 
fidence be  in  him,  that  your  inquiries  after  the  right  meaning 
of  his  word  shall  not  be  in  vain.  For  "  he  that  handleth  a 
matter  wisely,"  or,  "  he  that  wisely  considereth  the  word,  shall 
find  good;  and  whoso  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  happy  is  he."  This 
temper  of  spirit  will  meet  with  the  best  success. 

3.  Be  careful  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  word  of  Christ 
with  close  application  of  mind. 

Many  that  bear  the  name  of  Christians  are  almost  strangers 
to  their  Bibles.  They  seldom  look  into  them,  or  at  most,  do 
but  now  and  then  hurry  over  a  chapter  or  two,  without  any 
serious  thought  whether  they  understand  what  they  read  or 
not.  And  I  wish  that  many  real  Christians,  from  whom  bet- 
ter things  might  be  hoped,  were  not  very  faulty  in  this  matter. 
Frequent  and  attentive  reading  the  word,  with  observation 
and  care,  is  a  necessarj'  means  of  acquainting  us  with  the 
mind  of  Christ  in  it. 
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If)  therefidre,  you  would  have  a  dear^understandiiiff ,  an  exact- 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sense  and  meanme  of  the 
Scripture,  be  very  often  conversant  wit^  it.  Do  not  let  a.day^ 
pass  without  gathering  some  portions  of  this  heavenly  manna. 
And  if  any  .0?  you  are  curious  to  know  in  what  space  of  time 
the  Sotpture  may  be  read  through*^  by  certain  portions  every' 
day,  the  best  computation  I  can  make  stands  thus:  There  are 
in  the  Old  Testament  seven  hundred  and  seventy  nine  chap- 
ters, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psahns ;  and  in  the  New  two 
hundred  and  sixty  chapters.  According  to  these  numbers,  I 
find  that  three  chapters  every  Lord's  oiay,  and  two  chapters 
every  day  besides,  will  (leavmg  out  the  Psalms)  carry  one 
through  the  Old  Testament  in  a  year,  with  three  chapters  to 
spare,  that  is,  in  a  year  wanting  one  Lord's  day.  Five  chap- , 
ters  a  week  will  carry  one  through  the  New  Testament  exactly 
in  a  year.  And,  taking  the  diapters  and  Psalms,  as  they 
come  in  course,  four  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  three  every  day 
besides,  will,  carry  one  through  the  whole  Bible  in  a  year, 
with  only  the  remainder  of  forty  two  chapters;  which,  reckon- 
ing three  chapters  for  each  day  alike,  will  take  up  just  a  fort- 
night more. 

But  besides  the  ordinary  course  of  reading  and  meditating 
upon  the  Scripture,  set  apart  some  longer  tmie,  as  it  can  be 
spared,  for  this  work ;  and  take  pains  to  bend  your  minds  to 
a  fixed  attention  in  it.  Instead  of  confining  yourselves  to  one 
or  two,  or  to  any  set  number  of  chapters,  read,  as  you  have 
opportumty,  through  the  subject  treated  of,  that  you  may 
have  a  view  of  the  whole  at  once.  Read  it  over  and  over 
again,  till  your  mind  is  filled  with  it.  And  then  examine  its 
several  parts  more  particularly;  every  word  and  sentence,  all 
the  coxmections  that  are  between  them,  all  the  dependencies 
they  have  upon,  and  all  the  relations  they  bear  unto  each 
other;  and  observe,  whether  the  expressions  the  Scripture 
usetb  must,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  things  spoken  of,  or 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  context,  be  taken  in  a  literal,  or 
in  a  figurative  sense;  and  whether  its  absolute  and  universal 
terms  are  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  and  unlimited,  or  in  a  restrain- 
ed and  qualified  sense. 

When  the  apostle  ordered  any  of  his  epistles  to  be  read  to 
the  churches,  as  in  Col.  iv.  16.  and  1  Thess.  v.  27,  he  doubt- 
less did  not  intend  that  any  such  epistle  should  be  read  by 
piece-meal,  but  the  whole  of  it  together,  that  they  might  take 
m  its  full  tenor  in  all  its  extent.  And  we  cannot  suppose  but 
they  read  it  all  at  once;   as  ^ny  church  now  would  do,  if  one 
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much  less  than  an  apostle  were  to  write  to  it  a  longer  letter 
dian  most  of  his  were,  about  some  affairs  of  the  most  con- 
cerning consequence,  and  as  we  commonly  do  when  we  ie> 
ceive  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  or  fiiend. 

Many  mistakes  are  made  about  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture, 
by  persons  only  dipping  here  and  there  into  it,  and  takmg  up 
the  sound  of  particular  words  and  sentences,  as  if  they  stood 
for  independent  ideas.  But  several  of  these  mistakes  might 
easily  be  remedied  by  reading  and  observing  all  things  in  their 
proper  order  and  connection.  For,  though  the  Scriptures  are 
not  written  in  an  artificial  method,  according  to  the  exact  rules 
of  logic  and  rhetoric,  yet,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  natu- 
ral order,  and  an  unaffected  connection,  in  what  they  deliver  to 
us;  and  this  must  be  attended  to,  that  we  may  understand 
them  aright.  Therefore,  wheresoever  we  read  in  the  word  of 
Christ,  we  should  consider  who  speaks,  what  is  spoken,  to 
whom,  and  on  what  occasions  those  things  were  spoken,  what 
is  the  main  scope  and  design  of  the  discourse,  and  how  its 
several  parts  look  toward  that  design.  We  should  likewise 
observe,  what  incidental  truths  are  mtermixed,  how  they  are 
brought  in,  where  they  begin,  and  where  they  end. 

And  while  you  are  perusing  any  part  of  Scripture,  do  not 
imagine  that  every  verse  is  an  independent  sentence,  or  that 
every  chapter  is  a  distinct  subject.  For  the  chapters  and  verses 
are  only  a  contrivance  of  late  years  for  the  help  of  the  memory, 
and  more  ready  finding  any  part  of  Scripture  that  we  want  to 
have  recourse  to;  and  as  they  now  stand,  many  of  the  verses 
begin  or  end  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  most  of  the 
chapters  begin  or  end  in  the  middle  of  the  subject  treated 
upon.  But  its  several  books  were  written  by  the  sacred  pen- 
men, as  one  continued  discourse,  without  those  separations, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  and  as  such  we  should  consider 
them. 

If  darkness  and  difficulty  still  remain  upon  the  face  of  some 
passages,  after  we  have,  with  renewed  care,  read  and  meditated 
upon  them  in  this  manner,  they  may  often  receive  light  from 
some  other  parallel  places,  where  the  same  doctrine  is  discoursed 
of;  and  especially  where  it  is  treated  more  professedly,  and  at 
large.  We  should  therefore  seek  an  understanding  in  the 
Scripture,  by  comparing  one  part  of  it  with  another,  as  the 
apostle  has  shown  us  the  way,  "  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual.'*  We  should  compare  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  what  the  same  Spirit  has  taught  us  in  the  New, 
and  should  compare  one  part  of  the  New  or  Old  with  another. 
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for  the  illustrating  and  confirming  every  truth  that  lies  before 
our  consideration.  And  in  this  course  of  search  the  clearest 
texts  should  be  used  to  cast  a  light  upon,  and  give  an  interpre- 
tation to,  those  that  are  more  obscure.  Prophecies  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  their  accomplishments,  and  types  of 
their  antitypes;  and  metaphorical  terms  should  be  explained 
by  those  that  are  proper.  The  professed  seat  of  any  doctrine 
should  be  consulted,  to  clear  up  incidental  passages  relating  to 
that  doctrine  in  other  places.  And  the  plam  and  general  doc- 
trine of  the  word  of  God,  which  I  take  to  be  what  is  common- 
ly meant  by  the  "  analogy  of  faith,"  should  govern  the  sense 
of  doubtful  expressions,  that  they  may  not  be  construed  into 
an  inconsistency  with  it,  or  contradiction  to  it.  Hence  the 
apostle,  to  guard  against  those  false  teachers,  that  would  per- 
vert the  plam  meaning  of  the  doctrine  or  gospel  of  Christ,  says, 
"  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gos- 
pel unto  you,  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you ;"  and, 
"if  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  ye 
have  received"  from  us  the  apostles  of  Christ,  speaking  by  his 
authority,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  Spirit,  "  let  him  be 
accursed."  And  wherever  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  has  made 
a  plain  interpretation  of  one  part  of  his  word  in  another,  we 
ought  to  receive  it  as  infallibly  true. 

But  after  all,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  you  may  meet  with 
some  insuperable  difficulties  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of 
the  ancient,  and  particularly  of  the  Jewish  manner  of  writing, 
which  frequently  ran  into  the  parabolical,  figurative,  and  mys- 
tical strain;  several  instances  of  which  may  put  us  to  a  non- 
plus, how  familiar  soever  they  might  be  to  those  that  were 
cotemporary  with  the  sacred  penmen. 

It  seems  to  have  been  very  proper,  and  well  becoming  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  that  the  structure  of  the  Scrip- 
ture should  comply  with  the  form  and  style  of  speaking  so  gen- 
erally used,  especially  in  the  eastern  nations,  through  all  the 
periods  in  which  it  was  written ;  that  both  the  inspired  writers, 
and  those  to  whom  they  wrote,  might  be  treated  suitably  to 
their  genius,  and  to  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices  they  laboured 
under;  and  that  the  Scripture  might  bear  the  genuine,  obvi- 
ous marks  of  its  true  antiquity,  in  all  succeeding  generations. 
For  how  uncouth  would  it  have  it  appeared  to  the  people  of 
those  former  ages,  wherein  it  was  written,  had  it  been  put  into 
a  dress  which  they  had  been  all  along  utter  strangers  to,  and 
never  had  any  taste  for?  How  flat,  how  dry,  and  spiritless, 
would  they  have  thought  it,  had  it  been  stripped  of  these  strong 
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and  lively  figures,  some  of  which  have  an  inimitable  force^  ma- 
jesty, ana  pathos,  that  cannot  be  touched  by  the  softer  lan- 
guage of  our  age?  How  would  some  cutting  truths  have 
ahocked  them  w^  they  been  delivered  in  open  terms?  And 
how  would  infidels  in  alter  times  have  triumpned  over  its  claims 
to  antiquity,  and  conseduentty  to  a  divine  authority,  if  there 
had  been  no  distinguishmff  aepre^nent  in  its  genius  with  what 

rars  to  have  been  invariably  proper  to  those  a^es  ?  I  doubt 
would  have  been  made  to  serve  a  turn  a^nst  the  credit 
of  the  Scripture  more  plausibly,  than  the  alfegorical,  nystie 
style,  is  now. 

And  as  to  the  obscurities  in  which  some  texts  of  this  strain 
may  lie  before  us,  they  do  not  affect  the  essentials  of  Christian 
religion:  for  either  they  relate  to  things  of  small  consequence; 
or  if,  to  say  the  most,  they  wrap  up  any  important  doctrines 
in  darkness,  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  expected  firom 
them,  in  case  we  thoroughly  understood  their  reference  to 
those  doctrines,  are  sufficiently  provided  for  without  them,  by 
clear  expressions,  and  literal  proofis  of  the  same  doctrines  in 
other  places. 

We  may  therefore  content  ourselves  to  remain  under  uncer- 
tainty, as  to  the  particular  meaning  of  such  obscure  passages 
as  we  have  not  sufficient  means  to  understand.  We  should 
not  be  too  fond  of  mere  conjectures  about  them,  nor  should 
we  lay  too  much  stress  one  way  or  other  upon  them;  and 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  our  ignorance  about  them, 
nor  to  wait  for  further  light  that  may  hereafter  break  out  upon 
them,  perliaps,  at  the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Though 
at  present  we  may  wonder  at  and  not  understand  some  of 
Christ's  sayings  in  his  word,  it  may  nevertheless  be  our  duty, 
and  in  the  issue  our  advantage,  as  it  was  the  Virgin  Mary's, 
to  "  keep  and  ponder  them  in  our  hearts."  And  if  it  \*ill  an- 
swer any  valuable  ends  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  we 
may  very  well  hope  that,  as  Christ  said  to  Peter  in  a  particular 
case,  "  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter."  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  careful  reading  and  meditating  on  the  wonl 
of  Christ,  that  has  been  recommended,  is  of  vast  advantage  to 
give  us  a  true  acquaintance  with  it,  as  far  as  it  is  needfiu  for 
us,  or  as  we  are  capable  of  it.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  this 
meditation  as  the  abounding  practice  of  the  good  and  blessed 
man:  "  In  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.'*  He 
likewise  declares  it  was  his  own  practice,  and  that  he  found 

e'eat  improvements  of  knowledge  by  it:  "  O,  how  love  I  thy 
w !   It  IS  my  meditation  all  the  day.    Thou  through  thy  com- 
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mandments  hast  made  me  vfiser  thtin  miuB  enemies;  for  they 
are  ever  with  me.  I  have  more  understanding  than  all  my 
teachers;  for  thy  testimonies  are  my  meditation.  I  understand 
more  than  the  ancients."  The  prophet  Daniel  studied  the 
sacred  writings  then  extant,  and  understood  by  books,  and 
particularly  by  that  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  the  mind  of  God 
about  the  duration  of  Israel's  captivity.  Christ's  freauent  ap» 
peals  to  the  Scripture  and  to  the  J  ews  about  it  in  such  language 
as  this,  ^'  Search  the  Scripture:  How  is  it  written  in  the  law? 
How  readest  thou?  Did  you  never  read  in  the  Scriptures? 
Have  ye  not  read?^'  and,  "  whoso  readeth  let  him  understand," 
suggest  that  this  is  the  proper  means  of  getting  the  right 
knowledge  of  divine  things.  The  apostle  says,  all  that  was 
**  written  aforetime  was  written  for  our  learning."  He  put 
the  churches  upon  reading  his  own  inspired  epistles,  that,  as 
he  said  to  one  of  them,  "  when  they  read  they  might  thereby 
understand  his  knowledge  in  the  mysteries  of  Christ."  And 
he  directed  Hmothy  to  reading  and  meditation,  for  his  im- 
provement in  spiritual  understanding:  "  Give  attendance  to 
reading — meditate  upon  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly  to 
theip,  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all." 

4.  Make  use  of  all  other  helps,  according  to  your  opportu- 
nities and  capacities,  for  understanding  the  word  of  Chnst. 

Men  of  letters,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  Ian* 
guages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  written;  with  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  the  just  laws  of  thinking ;  with  ancient  history, 
chronolc^,  and  geography,  and  with  the  various  kinds  of 
antiquity  rdating  to  the  laws,  the  customs,  the  opinions,  the 
manners  of  the  Jews,  of  the  heathens  round  about  them,  of 
the  Christian  church  in  its  earliest  days,  and  of  the  several 
sects  that  arose  before  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  finished, 
may  gather  a  great  deal  of  light  firom  thence  for  understanding 
many  passages  of  holy  writ  which  otherwise  would  remain 
under  unsearchable  darkness.  But  this  furniture  lies  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  greater  number  of  Christians;  and  blessed 
be  God  that  the  knowledge  of  the  necessary,  saving,  and  most 
useful  truths  of  the  Bible,  as  it  is  translated  into  our  own  lan- 
gu{^e,  does  not  depend  upon  these  attainments.  These  truths 
may  easily  be  gatnered,  under  the  foregoing  directions,  from 
the  Scripture  itself;  and  yet  there  are  other  helps  which  lie 
level  with  the  capacities  of  illiterate  Christians  as  well  as 
others,  that  may  be  of  use  to  enlarge  those  capacities,  and  to 
regulate,  brighten,  and  extend  their  apprehensions  of  sacred 
truth.    For  though  the  words  of  men  cannot  express  the  things 
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of  God  in  more  proper  terms  than  his  word  has  expressed 
them  by,  yet  the  nature  of  language  supposes  that  explications 
may  be  given  of  some  expressions,  as  they  contain  complex 
ideas,  which  shall  set  then:  meaning  in  an  easier  light  than 
they  appeared  in  before. 

Make  use  therefore  of  all  the  external  assistances  you  can 
get  for  this  purpose,  that  are  suited  to  the  size  of  your  own 
capacities,  whether  large  or  small ;  such  as  diligent  hearing  the 
word  preached,  reading  the  useful  writings  of  others,  who  in 
that  way  have  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  conversing 
with  ministers,  and  other  sober,  judicious  Christians,  that  you 
may  either  get  light  from  what  they  say  to  you,  or  may  have 
your  own  ideas  awakened  and  improved  by  the  labour  of  your 
minds  to  convey  your  own  sentunents  to  them.  Only  take 
care  that  you  do  not  plunge  beyond  your  depth,  by  puzzUng 
yourselves,  or  suffering  others  to  puzzle  you,  with  plausible 
*  representations  of  things,  which  you  find  are  either  too  high  in 
their  own  nature,  or  too  artful,  intricate,  and  perplexing,  in 
the  colours  that  are  put  upon  them,  for  your  capacities  to  exa- 
mine or  judge  about  them. 

It  is  a  great  piece  of  wisdom  to  know  the  strength  of  your 
Judgments,  what  they  are  qualified  to  be  employed  about,  and 
now  far  you  may  venture  in  your  inquiries  or  debates,  with- 
out sensible  danger  of  unsettling  and  cooling  your  minds  as  to 
all  religion ;  or  of  losing  the  power  and  advantage  of  anv  im- 
portant truths,  of  which  you  are  well  assured  upon  clear  evi- 
dence, and  which  have  had  the  happiest  influence  upon  your 
esteem  and  practice  of  real  godliness  in  heart  and  lijfe.  La- 
hour  therefore  to  learn  the  measure  of  your  understandings, 
what  they  may  be  capable  of,  and  by  what  sort  of  helps  they 
are  most  likely  to  improve;  make  choice  especially  of  such 
helps;  as  you  use  them,  consider  what  evidence  there  is  of 
truth  and  goodness  in  them;  and  proportion  your  esteem  of 
them  to  the  plain,  consistent,  and  profitable  light,  in  which 
they  set  the  word  of  Christ  before  your  minds. 

You  should  first  consider  the  Scripture  itself,  before  you 
consult  others'  comments  upon  it;  that  you  may  judge  of  them 
by  the  Scripture,  and  not  of  the  Scripture  by  them.  And 
having  thus  fixed  the  rule  of  judgment,  you  should  neither 
abound  in  your  own  sense,  as  if  you  had  no  need  of  assistance 
from  others,  or  as  if  none  but  your  own  sentiments  were  right; 
nor  should  you  sacrifice  your  understandings  to  any  man,  or  to 
any  number  or  party  of  men.  You  should  neither  reject  what 
you  have  evidence  for,  and  so  have  made  your  own,  though 
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you  at  first  received  it  by  education  or  instruction  from  others, 
nor  depend  on  their  opinion  or  authority,  so  as  to  take  what 
they  say  upon  trust;  but  should  judge  for  yourselves  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  God  has  given  you,  as  the  apostle  directed 
the  Corinthians; — *'  judge  in  yourselves/'  and  "judge  ye  what 
I  say."  And  Christ  reproved  the  common  people  for  nfeglect- 
ing  this  duty :  "  Why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what 
is  right?"  Have  a  care  that  no  man  mislead  you;  or  impose 
upon  your  understanding  by  cunning  craftiness,  by  enticing 
words,  or  by  false  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  on  one  hand; 
and  watch  against  prepossessions,  that  would  shut  out  proper 
light  and  evidence,  on  the  other.  "  Tlie  wise  man's  eyes  are 
in  his  head;  but  the  fool  walks  in  darkness.  Take  heed  there- 
fore that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness."  Exar- 
mine  all  by  the  word  of  God,  "  with  all  readiness  of  mind," 
like  the  noble  Bereans,  that  you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
whether  your  own  notions  about  it,  or  what  is  offered  to  assist 
your  understanding  of  its  meaning,  be  according  to  it  or  not. 
And  remember  that  no  other  man  can  answer  for  you  in  the 
day  of  judgment:  But  "  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of 
himself  to  God." 

A  modest,  sober,  free,  and  Christian-like  conversation  about 
the  word  of  Christ,  with  meekness  and  love,  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth  to  our  own  and  others'  consciences,  may,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  be  of  great  advantage  to  strike  a  light  upon 
the  minds  of  those  that  had  pre\'iously  but  dark  apprehensions, 
or  were  under  great  mistakes.  Christ's  disciples  increased  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  by  their  private  conversa- 
tion with  him.  The  elders  of  Ephesus  found  the  benefit  of 
the  apostle  Paul's  private  conversation,  when  he  "  taught 
them  from  house  to  house,"  as  well  as  publicly.  Apollos,  an 
eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  knew  "  the  way 
of  God  more  perfectly,"  by  his  private  conversation  with  Aquila 
and  Priscilla.  And  that  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  Timothy  had  in  his  younger  days,  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  owing,  under  God,  to  his  mother's  instructions;  which, 
by  the  way,  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  Christian  parents, 
that  they  may  begin  very  early  to  "  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

This  Christian  conversation,  managed  with  prudence  and 
temper  about  divine  things,  is  highly  pleasing  to  God,  and 
profitable  to  ourselves.  "  They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake 
often  one  to  another;  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard,  and 
a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him,  for  them  that 
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feared  the  Lord,  and  that  tkought  upcsi  hid  name.  And  they 
shall  be  mbie,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  die  day  whea  I 
ratke  up  my  jewels,  and  I  will  spare  them  as  a  man  sparetb 
l»8  -own  son  that  serveth  tnm." 

Thus  while  we  -exert  ourselves  in  these  several  metkodfl^ 
-^^  runninff  to  and  fro  "  in  the  use  of  all  proper  means,  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  ^^  knowledge  shall  be  inereaaed,"  as  is  ^cie- 
phesied  of  the  last  days. 

IL  Give  me  leave  now  to  add  a  few  Directions  with  respect 
to  the  wisdom  of  improving  the  word  of  Chrirt  to  the  practi- 
cal purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

This  is  of  still  higher  concern  to  us.  For,  whatever  Ughit 
ifee  have  about  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  in  his  word,  what 
will  it  profit  us  if  it  has  not  a  prevailing  influence  to  lead  us 
into  the  way  of  salvation  by  him,  and  to  ^'  cleanse  us  from  aM 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,"  that  we  may  neither  retata 
the  temper  of  the  brute  nor  of  the  devil?  And  as  much  move 
is  required  to  give  di\'ine  truths  this  influence  upon  us,  than 
to  form  our  notions  of  them;  so  we  should  be  still  more  soli^ 
citously  carcfiil  and  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  proper 
methods  of  improving  them  to  tUs  purpose. 

All  the  foregoing  directions  are  of  great  use  for  the  attain- 
ment of  wisdom  in  this  consideration  of  it,  as  well  as  in  that  to 
which  they  have  been  applied.  All  our  aims  at  wisdom,  to 
improve  the  word  of  Chnst  unto  practice,  should  be  attended 
with  fervent  prayer,  with  a  becoming  temper  of  spirit,  with 
careful  reading,  and  meditation  on  the  word,  and  with  the  use 
of  all  other  outward  means,  that  are  proper  in  their  own  na- 
ture, or  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  to  impress  it  upon  us,  and 
to  make  us  skilful  in  improving  it  to  practical  advantage.  I 
shall  therefore  but  briefly  add  a  few  more. 

1 .  In  all  your  converse  with  the  Scriptures,  set  your  aim  at 
spiritual,  vital  improvements  by  them. 

Study  the  Scriptures  wdth  this  principal  view,  that  you  may 
be  enlightened  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  whole  ^rill  of 
God,  and  that  you  may  come  under  their  power  to  convince, 
convert,  sanctify,  strengthen,  support,  comfort,  and  establiab 
you;  as  your  state  and  circumstances  may  call  for  those  re- 
spective benefits. 

Read,  meditate,  and  hear,  that  your  souls  may  live  by  the 
iaith  of  the  operation  of  God;  that  you  may  be  lively  in  the 
exercise  of  that,  and  every  other  grace,  may  live  above  this 
world,  have  your  conversation  in  neaven,  and  advance  in  all 
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active  dispositions  against  every  sia,  and  to  ev^y  part  of  your 
duty  toward  Iiim,  and  otiiers,  and  yourselves. 

Take  notice  with  what  wisdom  and  graee  Christ  q)eaks  in 
his  word;  with  what  holy  affections  the  inspired  penmen  wrote 
it,  and  what  affections  they  would  kindle  in  you,  that  "  your 
love  may  abound  in  all  knowledge  and  judgment,  that  you 
may  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent,"  and  that  you  may 
have  a  spiritual  feeling,  and  the  tenderest  emotions  in  your 
souls,  by  what  they  say  about  spiritual  and  eternal  things. 
Observe  their  drift  to  make  you  wise,  holy,  and  happy,  that 
you  may  be  cast  into  the  mould  of  their  doctrine,  may  drink 
into  the  same  spirit  with  them,  and  may  shine  as  lights  in  the 
-world. 

If  the  great  apostle  was  concerned,  ^'  lest  that  by  any  means 
whilst  he  preacned  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  cast- 
away;" surely  we  have  need  to  take  the  utmost  care,  lest, 
while  we  are  searching  into  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  we 
should  take  up  with  a  spiritless  religion,  that  has  nothing  vital 
in  it,  and  we  ourselves  should  miscarry,  and  fall  short  of  hea- 
ven at  last. 

2.  Carefully  observe  what  you  find  of  Christ  in  his  word, 
that  he  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith. 

The  more  distinct,  enlarged,  and  realizing  aoqiKuntance 
you  have  with  him,  and  the  more  your  souls  fail  in  with  the 
discoveries  you  find  of  him,  the  more  you  will  learn  to  profit 
by  his  word.  If  you  thoroughly  "  learn  Christ,"  that  will  make 
every  other  userol  lesson  easy  to  you ;  it  will  secure  you  from 
fatal  errors,  will  shape  your  religious  sentiments,  and  give  you 
a  true  relish  of  every  part  of  his  word,  as  far  as  you  understand 
his  mind  and  will  in  it.  It  will  lead  you  into  just  views  of  the 
different  nature  of  the  two  covenants,  apd  put  you  in  the  way 
to  make  a  right  use  of  both  the  law  and  gospel.  It  will  direct 
you  how  to  give  every  Scripture  doctrine  its  due  proportionate 
weight,  and  now  to  apply  it  in  its  proper  place  and  order,  for 
the  advancement  of  gospel  peace  and  holiness  unto  final  salva^ 
tion.  In  a  word,  it  will  make  the  Bible  your  delight,  and  will 
have  a  happy  influence  to  excite  and  regulate  your  pursuits  of 
the  whole  compass  of  real  religion,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
most  acceptable  to  God,  and  successful  to  yourselves.  If  ever 
Christian  religion  thrives  in  your  souls,  you  must  "  grow  up 
in  all  things  into  Christ;"  must  begm  and  end  with  him,  whose 
**  grace  is  sufficient  for  you."  Remember  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  word  of  Christ;  and  let  that  lead  you  to  consult  them 
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with  diligent  observation  of  what  they  say  concerning  him, 
according  to  what  has  been  already  urged. 

3.  Provide  yourselves  with  some  general  principle  of  Christ*8 
word,  that  may  always  be  familiar  to  you,  and  may  habitually 
govern  you  in  the  whole  conduct  of  life. 

Some  of  its  principles  are  so  easy  to  be  remembered,  and 
competently  understood,  so  extensively  directive  in  most  oc- 
currences to  all  sorts  of  persons,  learned  and  unlearned,  and  so 
capable  of  being  applied  by  sudden  reflection  upon  them,  when 
we  have  not  time  to  deliberate ;  that  it  is  of  vast  advantage  to 
the  life  of  godliness  to  have  them  often  presenting  themselves 
to  our  minds.  For  a  specimen  of  these  you  may  take  the  fol- 
lowing instances. 

With  respect  to  the  duty  we  immediately  owe  to  God : — 
"  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  With 
respect  to  the  duty  wo  owe  to  others: — "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  And  "  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
With  respect  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  as  to  the  due 
government  of  our  passions,  bodily  appetites,  words  and  ac- 
tions:— "  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men."  And 
with  respect  to  the  evantj^elical  turn  that  should  be  given  to 
all  tli(»se — as  to  tlie  divine  authority  in  obedience  to  which  you 
do  them,  as  to  the  S|)riiig  of  your  strength  for  them,  as  to  the 
ground  of  your  acceptance  in  them,  and  as  to  the  end  for  which 
you  perform  them: — "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do 
all  in  the  name  of  the  T^ord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and 
the  Father  by  him." 

Many  other  general  maxims  akin  to  these,  may  be  easily 
collected  for  daily  use,  that  we  may  have  them  always  at 
hand,  and  act  under  their  light  and  influence,  by  the  natural- 
ized reflections  of  our  thoughts  upon  them  on  all  occiisions. 
Happy  the  Christians  that  have  them  ingrafted  in  their  souJs, 
and  turned  into  governing  principles  of  conduct  there! 

4.  In  all  cases  of  darkness,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  consult  the  word  of  C'hrist  for  suit- 
able direction  and  relief. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  many  cases  should  come  before  us 
in  the  course  of  life,  in  which  we  niav  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
wliat  to  do,  and  which  require  more  explicit  and  determinate 
guidance  than  any  general  rules  can  aflord.     But  all  the  di- 
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yersities  of  our  spiritual  and  moral  concerns  are  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner  provided  for  in  the  Scriptures.  They  are  the 
only  revelation  we  have  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  about 
them,  beyond  what  he  has  given  in  the  low  remains  of  natural 
light;  and  their  is  such  a  Alness  in  them,  that  whatever  our 
condition  is,  some  suitable  word  may  be  found  for  our  direc- 
tion and  relief. 

There  we  may  meet  with  light  to  scatter  our  darkness,  a 
solution  of  our  perplexing  doubts,  and  an  encouragement  under 
all  our  diflSculties,  as  far  as  is  needful  for  us,  relating  to  all 
doctrines  and  duties,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  and  comforts; 
relating  to  our  state  toward  God,  and  the  way  we  should  take 
before  him.  They  are  a  touch-stone  of  truth,  a  rule  of  duty, 
a  charter  of  privileges  and  obligations,  and  a  conveyance  of 

5 race  and  comforts;  and  when  we  are  under  any  doubts  or 
arkness  with  respect  to  any  of  these,  we  should  go  to  this 
standard  of  them  all,  that  we  may  try,  and  prove  them,  and 
have  them  well  adjusted  in  ourselves.  A  thousand  perplexi- 
ties may  roll  in  upon  our  minds  to  an  overwhelming,  unless 
we  go  to  the  word  of  God,  as  Asaph  did  to  his  sanctuary,  that 
we  may  be  eased  of  them.  "I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth," 
says  David,  "  hide  not  thy  commandments  from  me."  And, 
"  unless  thy  law  had  been  my  delight,  I  should  then  have 
perished  in  mine  aiBiction." 

Have  not  many  of  us  found  remarkable  help  from  Christ's 
word  in  some  seasons  of  our  greatest  darkness  and  difficulties? 
Has  it  not  been  a  light  to  our  eyes,  a  directory  to  our  feet,  a 
seasonable  help  in  a  time  of  temptation,  and  in  a  doubtful 
way ;  a  healing  balm  to  our  wounds,  a  cordial  to  our  drooping 
spirits,  and  the  strength  and  joy  of  our  hearts?  Whither,  then, 
should  we  go  in  the  returns  of  like  cases  but  to  the  word  of 
Christ;  or,  in  the  language  of  his  disciples,  to  Christ  himself, 
"  who  hath  the  words  of  eternal  life?"  The  more  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  word,  and  apply  to  him  according  to  it,  the 
more  instruction,  assistance,  and  relief,  we  shall  ordinarily  find 
by  it. 

5.  Be  ready  to  receive  the  word  of  Christ  in  all  that  it 
speaks  to  you. 

Whatever  it  speaks  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  your 
case,  ought,  as  has  been  shown  at  large,  to  be  applied  to  your- 
selves, and  therefore  you  should  be  ready,  in  the  disposition  of 
your  hearts,  to  take  what  it  says  of  that  kind  to  yourselves.  Do 
not  put  away  or  heedlessly  overlook  it,  nor  unfaithfully  evade 
it,  nor  unreasonably  object  against  it,  as  if  it  belongs  not  to 
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you:  And  do  not  unBedrly  object  against  youneWres^  as  if  yoa 
ought  not  to  receive  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospd,  only  be- 
cause you  are  unworthy  to  share  in  any  benefit  by  it ;  bat  let 
fidth  make  every  seasonable  word  your  own.  Have  a  care  of 
being  slow  of  heart  to  believe  what  Christ  says  in  his  word  to 
you:  Do  not  be  backward  to  learn  by  it,  or  to  observe  it: 
And  do  not  be  shy  of  £dling  under  conviction  from  it  on  one 
hand,  or  of  admitting  the  comfort  of  it  on  die  other ;  but  be 
willing  to  stand  directed  and  obliged,  reproved  or  enoooraged 
by  it,  as  the  word  of  Christ  to  you,  as  rar  as  it  relates  to  one 
in  your  condition.  Let  the  language  of  your  heart  be  like 
that  of  Samuel,  '^  Speak,  Lord,  for  3iy  servant  heareth."  Do 
not  refuse  his  counsel,  or  his  comforts  in  his  word ;  but  ''have 
respect  to  all  his  commandments,"  and  say  with  the  royal 
Psalmist,  '^  I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak;  for  he 
will  speak  peace  to  his  people,  and  to  his  saints;  but  let  them 
not  turn  again  to  folly."     To  conclude, 

6.  Set  a  special  mark  upon  such  words  of  Christ,  as  you 
experience  to  be  of  singular  advantage  to  you. 

If  at  any  time  you  find  some  pecimar  assistance,  encourage- 
ment, counsel,  satisfaction,  or  hope,  conveyed  to  you  by  some 
particular  words  of  Christ — if  they  have  been  set  home  with 
evidence,  power,  sweetness,  and  influence,  upon  your  heart ; 
or  been  any  way  of  signal  use  to  you,  put  a  special  mark  upon 
them,  that  you  may  say  with  David,  "  I  will  never  foig^t  thy 
precepts,  for  with  them  thou  hast  quickened  me."  Treasure 
up  such  experiences  for  future  use ;  often  review  them ;  and  if 
you  find  yourself  apt  to  forget  them,  or  to  lose  their  impres- 
sions, or  to  call  into  question  afterwards,  what  you  once  expe- 
rienced by  them,  write  them  down,  with  the  exercises  of  your 
heart  about  them,  while  they  are  fresh  in  your  memory,  that 
you  may  have  recourse  to  them,  if  ever  the  like  darkness  or 
difficulty  return  upon  you;  and  may  remember  how  "  by  his 
light  you  walked  through  darkness." 

A  review  of  what  you  saw,  and  felt,  and  was  influenced 
unto,  by  means  of  such  words,  may  be  of  use  to  strengthen 
you  in  an  hour  of  temptation,  and  to  revive  something  of  paist 
impressions.  '^Thc  same  Spirit  that  breathed  in  those  word? 
formerly,  may  breathe  in  them  again  ;  and  if  you  do  not  find 
an  equal  effect  of  them  upon  you,  as  you  have  done,  a  clear 
remembrance  of  what  you  once  experienced  may  be  a  support 
to  you  when  all  other  comforts  fail;  and  may  put  an  argument 
into  your  mouth  to  plead  with  God,  and  to  countenance  faith 
and  hope  in  your  pleadings  with  him,  that  he  would  '*  remem- 
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ber  his  word  unto  you,  on  which  he  hath  caused  you  to  hope," 
as  David  did.  And  thereupon  he  immediately  adds,  ^^  This  is 
my  comfort  in  my  affliction ;  for  thy  word  hau  quickened  me. 
— I  remembered  thy  judgments  of  old,  O  Lord,  and  have 
comforted  myself. — Thy  statutes  have  been  my  songs  in  the 
house  of  my  pilgrimage."  Asaph  likewise  found  the  benefit 
of  such  sort  of  reflections,  in  a  time  of  the  greatest  darkness 
and  distrust,  as  if  God's  "  promises  would  fail  for  evermore," 
and  he  had  "  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  and  in  anger  had  shut 
up  his  tender  mercies :  I  said  this  is  mine  infirmity;  but  I  will 
remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High ;  I 
will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord;  surely  I  will  remember 
thy  wonders  of  old."  And  when  you  have  been  enabled,  upon 
clear  grounds,  to  claim  an  interest  in  any  of  God's  promises, 
you  may  afterwards,  upon  the  remembrance  of  it,  humbly 
urge  him  with  his  own  word,  as  Jacob  did,  "  Thou  saidst,  I 
will  surely  do  thee  good." 

If  any  word  of  Christ  has  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
support  and  assist  you  in  any  spiritual  conflicts,  to  guard  you 
against  any  temptation,  to  work  your  heart  up  to  the  exercise 
of  any  seasonable  graces  in  times  of  special  need,  to  warn  and 
fortify  you  against  any  sin,  to  bind  any  duty  upon  your  con- 
science, to  excite  or  strengthen  any  holy  resolutions  in  you, 
or  to  animate  you  to  any  good  works — remember  such  pas- 
sages for  after  use  in  the  returns  of  like  occasions,  as  David 
"  hid  God's  word  in  his  heart,  that  he  might  not  sin  against 
him."  And  in  a  review  of  some  transactions  that  had  passed 
between  God  and  his  soul,  he  made  these  reflections :  "I  have 
said  that  I  would  keep  thy  words.  I  thought  on  my  ways,  and 
turned  my  feet  unto  thy  testimonies.  I  made  haste,  and  de- 
layed not,  to  keep  thy  commandments." 

Thus  I  have  offered  some  directions  with  respect  to  that  wis- 
dom, with  wliich  the  word  of  Christ  should  dwell  in  us.  May 
the  blessed  Spirit  teach  you  to  profit  by  them !  May  he  write 
them  all  in  your  hearts,  as  far  as  they  are  pleasing  in  his  sight! 
And  may  he  enable  you  so  to  turn  them  into  daily  practice, 
that  you  may  have  all  wisdom  to  understand  the  word  of  Christ, 
and  to  improve  it  to  the  saving  benefit  of  your  own  souls,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  souls  of  others  ! 


THE  END. 
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